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PREFACE. 


Iw obedience to the instructions of Sir Walter Scott’s last will, I had 
made some progress in a narrative of his personal history, before there 
was discovered, in an old cabinet at Abbotsford, an autobiographical 
fragment, composed by him in 1808 — shortly after the publication of 
his Marmion. 

This fortunate accident rendered it necessary that I should altogether 
remodel the work which I had commenced. The first Chapter of the 
foUowing Memoirs consists of the Ashestiel fragment; which gives a 
clear outline of his early life down to the period of his call to the bar 
— July, 1702. All the notes appended to this Chapter are also by him- 
self. They are in a hand-writing veiy difierent from the text, and 
seem, from various circumstances, to have been added in 182(>. 

It appeared to me, however, that the author’s mod(3sty had prevent- 
ed him from telling the story of his youth witli that fulness of detail 
which would now satisfy the public. I have therefore recast niy own 
collections as to the period in question, and presented the substance of 
them, in five succeeding chapters, as illustrations of his too brief auto- 
biography. This procedure has been attended with many obvious 
enough disadvantages ; but I greatly preferred it to printing the precious 
fragment in an Appendix. 

I foresee that some readers will be apt to accuse me of trenching 
upon delicacy in certain details of the sixth and seventh chapters in 
this volume. Though the circumstances there treated of iiad no trivial 
influence on Sir Walter Scott’s history and character, I should have 
been inclined, for many reasons, to omit them ; but the choice was, in 
fact, not left to me, — tor they had been mentioned, and inlsrcprescntcd, 
in various preceding sketches of the I<ife which I had undertaken to 
illustrate. Such being the case, I considered it Jis my duty to tell the 
story truly and intelligibly : but I trust I have avoided any unnecessary 
disclosures : and, after all, there was nothing to disclose that could have 
attached any sort of blame to any of the parties concerned. 

For the copious materials which the friends of Sir Walter have 
placed at my disposal, I feel just gratitude. Several of them are n<amed 
’ in the course of tlie present volume ; but I must take Jjhis opportunity 
of expressing my sense of the deep obligations under which 1 have 
been laid by the frank communications, in particulai*, of Willian Clerk, 
Esq., of Eldin, — .Tohn Irving, Esq., W.S,, — Sir Adam Ferguson, — James 
Skene, 1^., of Rubislaw, — Patrick Murray, Esq., of Simprim, — J. B. 
S. Morritt, Esq., of Rokeby, — ^William Wordsworth, E^., — ^Robert 
Southey, Esq., Poet Laureate, — Samuel Rogers, Esq., — ^William Stew- 
art Rase, Esq., — Sir Alexander Wood, — the Right Hon. the Lord Chief 
Commissioner Adam, — the Right Hon. Sir William Rae, Bart, — the 
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late Rjgbt Hon. Sir ‘Vniliam Knighton, Bart, — ^the Right Hon. J. W. 
Ctoker,— Lord — Sir Henry HaUbrd, Bart, 6. C H., — the late 

Sfemr-General Sir John Malcolm, 6.CR, — Sir Francis Chantrey, R.‘A., 
— Sir David Wilkie, R. A., — ^Thomas Thomsmi, Esq., P. C S.,— Charles 
Kirkpatrick Sharpe, Esq. — ^William Scott, of Raeburn, ]^. — John 
Scott of Hala, Esq., — Alexander Pringle, of Whytbank, Esq., M.P., — 
John Swinton, of Kimmerghame, E^., — John Richardson, Esq., of 
Fludyer Street, — ^Jobn Murray, Esq., of Albemarle Street, — ^Robert 
Bruce, Esq^ Sheriff of Argyle^ — ^RoWt Ferguson, Esq., M. D. — G. P. 
R. James, — ^^/l^liam Laidlaw, Esq., — ^Rm>ert Cadell, Esq., — ^John 

Elliot Shortreed, Esq., — ^Allan Cunningham, Esq., — Oaud Russell, Esq., 
^-James Clarkson, L^., of Melrose, — ^the late James Ballantyne, Esq., 
— Joseph Train, Esq., — ^Adolphus Ross, Esq., M. D., — ^William Allan, 
E8q.,R.A., — Charles Oumeigue, Esq.^ — Stephen Nicholson Barber, Esq., 
— ^James Slade, Esq.^ — ^Mrs. Josmna Baillic, — ^Mrs. Geoige Ellis, — ^Mrs. 
Thomas Scott, — ^Mrs. Charles Carpenter, — Miss Russell of Ashestiel, — 
Mrs. Sarah Nicholson, — ^Mrs. Duncan, Mertoun-Manse, — the Right 
Hon. the Lady Polwarth, — and her sons, Henr^, Master of Polwarth, 
the Hon. and Rev. William, and the Hon. Francis Scott / 

I beg leave to acknowle^e with equal thankfulness the courtesy of 
the Rev. Dr. Harwood, Thomas White, Esq., Mrs. Thomson, and the 
Rev. Richard Garnett ail of Lichfield, and the Rev. Thomas Henry 
White, of Gla^w, in forwarding to me Sir Walter Scott’s early let- 
ters to Miss Seward : that of the Lord Seaford, in intrusting me with 
those addressed to his late cousin, (reorge Ellis, Esq. : and the kind 
readiness with which whatever papers in their possesrion could be ser- 
viceable to my undertaking were supplied by the Duke and Duchess of 
Buccleuch, and the Lord Montagu, — ^the Countess-Duchess of Suther- 
land, and the Lord Francis Egerton, — ^the liOrd Viscount Sidmouth, — 
the Lord Bishop of Llandafi^ — the Right Hon. Sir Robert Peel, Bart, 
— ^the Lady Louisa Stuart, — the Hon. Mrs. Warrender, and the Hon. 
Catherine Ardens, — Lady Davy, — Miss Edgeworth, — ^Mrs. Maclean 
depone, of Torloiric, — ^Mrs. Hughes, of tJfiington, — ^Mrs. Charles 
Richardson,^ — ^Mrs. Bartley; — Sir George Mackenzie of Goul, Bart, — 
the late Sir Francis Freelii^, Bart, — Cant Sir Hugh Pigott, R.N., — 
the late Sir William Gell, — Sir Cuthbert Sharp, — the Very Rev. Prin- 
cipal Baird^ — ^the Rev. William Steven, of Rotterdam, — the late Rev. 
James hfitchell, of Wooler, — ^Robert William Hay, Esq., lately Under 
Secretary of Stote for fhe Colonial D^rtment, — ^John Borthwick, of 
Crodcstone, Esq., — ^John C^, Esq., ^leriff of Linlithgow, — Captain 
Baril-ILilI, R.N., — ^Thomas Crofton Croker, Esq., — ^Henry Cheney, Esq., 
— ^Alexan^ Young, Esq., of Harbum, — A. J. Valpy, Esq., — James 
Maidment, Esq., Advocate, — ^the late Donald Gr^iy, Esq., — ^Robert 
Johnston, Es(|^ of Edinburgh, — J. J. Masquerier, E^., of Bri^ton^ — 
Owen Rees, Em., of Paternoster Row, — ^William Miller, Esq., formerly 
of Albemarle Bti%et« — ^David Laing, Esq., of Edinburgh, — and John 
Smith the Youngest, Esq., of Gla^w. 

J. G. LOCKHART. 

Loxdox, December SO, 1636. 
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LIFE OF SIR WALTER SCOTT. 


CHAPTER I. 


MEMOIR OF THE EARLY LIFE OF SIR WALTER SCOTT, 
WRITTEN BY HIMSELF. 

Ashestielf April 1808 . 

The present age has discovered a desire, or rather a rage, for lite- 
rary anecdote and private history, that may be well permitted to alarm 
one who has engaged to a certain degree the attention of the public. 
That I have had more than my own share of popularity, my contem- 
poraries will be as ready to admit, as I am to confess that its measure 
has exceeded not only my hopes, but my merits, and even wishes. I 
may be therefore permitted, without an extraordinary degree of vanity, 
to lake the precaution of recording a few leading circumstances (they 
do not merit the name of events) of a very quiet and uniform life — 
that, should my literary reputation survive my temporal existence, the 
public may know from good authority all that they are entitled to 
know of an individual who has contributed to their amusement. 

From the lives of some poets a most important moral lesson may 
doubtless be derived, and fcw sermons can be read with so much profit 
as the Memoirs of Burns, of Chatlerton, or of Savage. Were I con- 
scious of any thing peculiar in my own moral character which could 
render such developemcnt necessary or useful, I would as readily con- 
sent to it as I would bequeath my body to dissection, if the operation 
could tend to point out the nature and the means of curing any peculiar 
malady. But as my habits of thinking and acting, as well as my rank 
in society, were fixed long before I had attained, or even pretenacd to, 
any poetical reputation,* and as it produced, when acquired, no 

* I do not mean to say that my success in literature has not led nic to mix familiarly in 
society much above my birth and original pretensions, since I have been received 

in the first circles in Britain. But tlicre is a certain intuitive knowledge of the worn to 
which most well-educated Scotchmen are early trained, that prevents them being 

much dazzled by this species of elevation. A man who to good-nature adds the ^neral 
rudiments of good-breeding, provided he rest contented with a simple and unanected man- 
ner of behaving and expressing himself^ will never be ridiculous in the best society, and, 
so far as his talents and information permit, raoy bo on agreeable part of the company. I 
have therefore never felt much elevated, nor did I experience any viment change in Bitna- 
tibn, by the passport which my poetical character afforded me mto higher company than 
my birth warranted. — [ 18 iS 6 ]. • 
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18 LIFE OP SIR WALTER SCOTT. 

remarkable change upon either, it is hardly to be expected that much 
information can be derived from minutely investigating frailties, follies, 
or vices, not very different in number or degree from those of other 
men in my situation. As I have not been blessed with the talents of 
Burns or Chatterton, I have been happily exempted from the influence 
of their violent passions, exasperated oy the struggle of feelings which 
rose up against the unjust decrees of fortune. Yet, although 1 cannot 
tell of difficulties vanquished, and distance of rank annihilated by the 
strength of genius, those who shall hereafter read this little Memoir 
may find in it some hints to be improved, for the regulation of their 
own minds, or the training those of others. 

Every Scottishman has a pedigree. It is a national prerogative as 
unalienabi^ as his pride and his poverty. My birth was neither distin- 
guished nor sordid. According to the prejudices of my country, it 
was esteemed gentle^ as I was connected, though remotely, with 
ancient families both by my father’s and mother’s side. My father’s 
grandfather was Walter Scott, well known in Teviotdale by the cur- 
name of Beardie. He was the second son of Walter Scott, first Laird 
of Kaeburn, who was third son of Sir William Scott, and the grandson 
of Walter Scott, commonly called in tradition Auld Wait^ of Harden. 
I am therefore lineally descended from that ancient chieftain, whose 
name I have made to ring in many a ditty, and from his fair dame, the 
Flower of Yarrow — no bad genealogy for a Border minstrel. Beardie^ 
my great-grandfather aforesaid, derived his cognomen from a venera- 
ble beard, which he 'wore unblemished by razor or scissors, in token 
of his regret for the banished dynasty of Stewart. It would have been 
well that his zeal had stopped there. But he took arms, and intrigued 
in their cause, until he lost all he had in the world, and, as I have 
heard, ran a narrow risk of being hanged, had it not been for the in- 
terference of Anne, Duchess of Buccleuch and Monmouth. Beardie’s 
elder brother, William Scott of Raeburn, my great-granduncle, was 
killed about the age of twenty-one, in a duel with Pringle of Crichton, 
grandfather of the present Mark Pringle of Clifton. They fought with 
swords, as was the fashion of the time, in a field near Selkirk, called 
from the catastrophe the Raeburn Meadow-spot Pringle fled from 
Scotlcind to Spain, and was long a captive and slave in Barbary. 
Beardie became, of course. Tutor of Raeburn^ as the old Scottish 
phrase called him, that is, guardian to his infant nephew, father of the 

P resent Walter Scott of Raeburn. He also managed the estates of 
lakerstoun, being nearly related to that family by his mother, Barbara 
MacDougal. I suppose he had some allowance for his care in either 
case, and subsisted upon that and the fortune which he had by his wife, 
a Miss Campbell of Silvercraigs, in the west, through which connexion 
my father used to call cousin^ as they say, with the Campbells of Blyths- 
wood. Beardie was a man of some learning, and a friend of Dr. Pit- 
cairn, to whom his politics probably made him acceptable. They had 
a Tory or Jacobite club in Edinburgh, in which the conversation is said 
to have been maintained in Latin. Old Beardie died in a house, still 
standing, at the north-east entrance to the Churchyard of Kelso, 
about .... 

He left three sons. The eldest, Walter, had a family, of which any 
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that now remain have been long settled in America : — ^the male heirs 
are long since extinct The third was William, father of James Scott, 
wetl known in India as one of the original settlers of Prince of Wales’s 
island : — he had, besides, a numerous family both of sons and daugh- 
ters, and died at Lasswade, in Mid-Lothian, about .... 

The second, Robert Scott, was my grandfather. He was originally 
bred to the sea ; but, being shipwrecked near Dundee in his trial voy- 
age, he took such a sincere dislike to that element that he could not 
be persuaded to a second attempt This occasioned a quarrel between 
him and his father, who left him to shift for himself. Robert was one 
of those active spirits to whom this was no misfortune. He turned 
Whig upon the spot, and fairly abjured his father’s politics, and his 
learned poverty. His chief and relative, Mr. Scott of Hai^dcn, gave 
him a lease of the farm of Sandy-Knowe, comprehending thb rocks in 
the centre of which Smailholm or Sandy-Knowe Tower is situated. 
He took for his shepherd an old man, called Hogg, who willingly lent 
him^ out of respect to his family, his whole savings, about £30, to stock 
the new farm. With Xhis sum, which it seems was at the time sufficient 
for the purpose, the master and servant set off to purchase a stock of 
sheep at Whitsun-Tryste, a fair held on a hill near Wooler in North- 
umberland. ’ The old shepherd went carefully from drove to drove, 
till he found a hirsel likely to answer their purpose, and then returned 
to tell his master to come up and conclude the bargain. But what was 
his surprise to sec him galloping a mettled hunter about the race-coursc, 
and to find he had expended the whole stock in this extraordinary pur- 
chase ! — Moses’s bargain of green spectacles did not strike more dis- 
may into the Vicar of Wakefield’s family than my grandfather’s rash- 
ness into the poor old shepherd. The thing, however, was irretrievable, 
and they returned without the sheep. In the course of a few days, 
however, my grandfather, who was one of the best horsemen of his 
time, attended %hn Scott of Harden’s hounds on this same horse, and 
displayed him to such advantage that he sold him for double the origi- 
nal price. The farm was now stocked in earnest; and the rest of my 
grandfather’s career was tliat of successful industry. He was one of 
the first who were active in the cattle trade, afterwards carried to such 
extent between the Highlands of Scotland and die leading counties in 
England, and by his droving transactions acquired a considerable sum 
of money. He was a man of middle stature, extremely active, quick, 
keen, and fiery in his temper, stubbornly honest, and so distinguished 
for his skill in country matters, that he was the general referee in all 
points of dispute which occurred in the neighbourhood. His birth 
Deing admitted as gentle, gave him access to the best society in the 
county, and his dexterity in country sports, particularly hunting, made 
him an acceptable companion in the field as well as at the table.* 

Robert Scott of Sandy-Knowe, married, in 1728, Barbara Halibur- 
ton, daughter of Thomas Haliburton of Newmains, an ancient and 
respectable family in Berwickshire. Among other patrimonial posses- 

* Tho present Lord Haddington, and other gentlemen conversant with the south country, 
remember my grandfather wcB. Ho was a uie alert figure, and wore a jockey.cap over 
his grey hair^l^fi]. 
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sionsi they enjoyed the part of Dryburgh, now the property of the Earl 
•of Buchan, comprehending the ruins of the Abbey. My granduncle, 
Robert Haliburton, having no male heirs, this estate, as well as the 
representation of the family, would have devolved upon my father, and 
indeed Old Newmains had settled it upon him ; but this was prevented 
by the misfortunes of my granduncle, a weak silly man, who engaged 
in trade, for which he had neither stock nor talents, and became bank- 
rupt. The ancient patrimony was sold for a trifle, (about £3000), and 
my father, who might have purchased it with ease, was dissuaded by 
my grandfather, who at that time believed a more advantageous pur- 
chase might have been made of some lands which Raeburn thought 
of selling. And thus we have nothing left of Dryburgh, although my 
father’s maternal inheritance, but the right of stretching our bones 
where mine may perhaps be laid ere any eye but my own glances over 
these pages. 

Walter Scott, my father, was born in 1729, and educated to the 
profession of a Writer to the Signet He was the eldest of a large 
family, several of whom I shall have occasion to mention with a tri- 
bute of sincere gratitude. My father was a singular instance of a 
man rising to eminence in a profession for which nature had in some 
degree unfitted him. He had indeed a turn for labour, and a pleasure 
in analyzing the abstruse feudal doctrines connected with convey- 
ancing, which would probably have rendered him unrivalled in the line 
of a special nleador, had there been such a profession in Scotland ; but 
in the actual business of the profession which he embraced, in that 
sharp and intuitive nerception which is necessary in driving bargains 
for himself and others, in availing himself of the wants, necessities, 
caprices, and follies of some, and guarding against the knavery and 
malice of others, uncle Toby himself could not have conducted him- 
self with more simplicity than my father. Most attorneys have been 
. suspected, more or loss justly, of making their own fortune at the 
expense of their clients— my father’s fate was to vindicate his calling 
from the stain in one instance, for in many cases his clients contrived 
to ease him of considerable sums. Many worshipful and be-knighled 
names occur to my memory, who did him the honour to run in his 
debt to tlie amount of thousands, and to pay him with a lawsuit, or a 
commission of bankruptcy, as the case happened. But they are gone 
to a different accounting, and it would be ungenerous to visit their dis- 
grace upon their descendants. My father was wont also to give open- 
ings, to those who were pleased to take them, to pick a quarrel with 
him. He had a zeal for liis clients which was almost ludicrous : far 
from coldly discharging the duties of his employment towards them, 
he thought for them, felt for their honour as for his own, and rather 
risked disobliging them than neglecting any thing to which he con- 
ceived their duty bound them. If there was" an old mother or aunt to 
be maintained, he was, I am afraid, too apt to administer to their 
necessities from what the young heir had destined exclusively to his 
pleasures. This ready discharge of obligations, which the Civilians 
tell us are only natural and not legal, did not, I fear, recommend him 
to his employers. Yet his practice was, at one period of his life, very 
^>extensiive. He understood his business theoretically, and was early 
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introduced to it by a partnership with George Chalmers, Writer to the 
Signet, under whom he had served his apprenticeship. 

llis person and face were uncommonly handsome, with an expression 
of sweetness of temper, which was not fallacious ; his manners were 
rather formal, but full of genuine kindness, especially when exercising 
the duties of hospitality. His general habits were not only temperate, 
but severely abstemious ; but upon a festival occasion, there were few 
whom a moderate glass of wine exhilarated to such a lively degree. 
His religion, in which he was devoutly sincere, was Calvinism of the 
strictest kind, and his favourite study related to church history. I sus- 
pect the good old man was often engaged with Knox and Spottis- 
woode’s folios, when, immured in his solitary room, he was supposed 
to be immersed in professional researches. In his political principles 
he was a steady friend to freedom, with a bias, however, to the mo- 
narchical part of our constitution, which he considered as peculiarly 
exposed to danger during the later years of his life. He had much of 
anc9ient Scottish prejudice respecting the forms of marriages, funerals, 
christenings, and so forth, and was always vexed at any neglect of eti- 
quette upon such occasions. As his education had not been upon an 
enlarged plan, it could not be expected that he should be an enlightened 
scholar, but he had not passed through a busy life without observation; 
and his remarks u[)un times and manners often exhibited strong traits 
of practical though untaught philosophy. Let me conclude this sketch, 
which I am unconscious of having overcharged, with a few lines writ- 
ten by the late Mrs. Cockburn* upon the subject. They made one 
among a set of j) 0 ctical characters which were given as toasts among 
a few friends, and we must hold them to contain a striking likeness, 
since the original was recognised so soon as they were read aloud. 

“ To a tiling that’s uncommon— 

A youth of discretion, 

Who, though vastly handsome, 

Despises flirtation : 

To the /riend in affliction, 

The heart >of affection. 

Who may hear tlic last trump 
Witliout dread of detection.” 

In [April, 1758] my father married Anne Rutherford, eldest daugh- 
ter of Dr. John Rutherford, professor of medicine in the University of 
Edinburgh. He was one of those pupils of Boerhaave to whom the 
school of medicine in our northern metropolis owes its rise, and a man 
distinguished for professional talent, for lively wit, and for literary 
acquirements. Dr. Rutherford was twice married. His first wife, of 
whom my mother is the sole surviving child, was a daughter of Sir 
'John Swinton of Swinton, a family which produced many distinguished 
warriors during the middle ages, and which, for antiquity and honour- 
able alliances, may rank with any in Britain. My grandfather’s second 
wife was Miss Mackay, by whom he had a second family, of whom 
are now (1808) alive, Dr' Daniel Ruther ford, professor of botany in 

# Mrs. Cockbum (born Miss Rutherford of Fairnalic) was tlie authoress of the beautiful 

“ I have seen the smiling 
Of fortune beguiling.” — [1836]. 
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the University of Edinburgh, and Misses Janet and Christian Ruther- 
ford, amiable and accomplished women. 

My father and mother had a very numerous family, no fewc/, I 
believe, than twelve children, of whom many were highly promising, 
though only five survived very early youth. My eldest brother (that 
is, tiie eldest whom I remember to have seen) was Robert Scott, so 
called after my uncle, of whom I shall have much to say hercafler. 
He was bred in the King’s service, under Admiral, then Captain Wil- 
liam Dickson, and was in most of Rodney’s battles, llis temper was 
bold and haughty, and to me was often checkered with what I felt to 
be capricious tyranny. In other respects I loved him much, for he 
had a strong turn for literature, read poetry with taste and judgment, 
and composed verses himself which had gained him great applause 
among his messmates. Witness the following elegy upon the supposed 
loss ot the vessel, composed the night before Rodney’s celebrated battle 
of April the 12th, 1782. It alludes to the various amusements of his 
mess.-— • 

‘‘No more the ifcese shall cackle on the poop, 

No more the baepipo through the orlop sound, 

No more the midshipmen, a jovial group, 

Shall toast the girls, and push tho bottle round. 

In death's dark road at anchor fast they stay. 

Till Heaven’s loud signal shall in thunder roar. 

Then storting up^ all hands shall qmck obey. 

Sheet home the topsail, and with speed unmoor.” 


Robert sung agreeably— (a virtue which was never seen in me) — 
understood the mechanical arts, and when in good humour, could re- 
gale us with many a tale of bold adventure and narrow e'^capes. 
When in bad humour, however, he gave us a practical taste of what 
was then man-of-war’s discipline, and kicked and cufled without 
mercy. I have often thought how he might have distinguished him- 
self had he continued in the navy until the present times, so glorious 
for nautical exploit. But the peace of Paris cut off all hopes of pro- 
motion for those who had not great interest ; and some disgust, which 
his proud spirit had taken at harsh usage from a superior officer, com- 
bined to throw poor Robert into the East India Company’s service, for 
which his habits were ill adapted. He made two voyages to the East, 
and died a victim to the climate in . . . 

John Scott, my second brother, is about three years older than me. 
He addicted himself to the military service, and is now brevet-major 
in the 73d regiment.* 

I had an only sister, Anne Scott, who seemed to be from her cradle 
the butt for mischance to shoot arrows at. Her childhood was marked 
by perilous escapes from the most extraordinary accidents. Among 
others, I remember an iron-railed door, leading into the area in the 
centre of George’s Square, being closed by the wind, whilst her fingers 
were betwixt the hasp and staple. Her hand was thus locked in, and 
must have been smewed to pieces, had not llie bones of her fingers 


*Ho was tlua year made inuor of the second battalion, by the kind intercesbion of Mr. 
Canning at the War-Office— 1809.— He retired irom the army, and kept house with my 
healtli was totally brdieii, and he died, yet a young man, on 8th of May, 

1816^— [1826]. 
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been remarkably slight and thin. As it was» the*hand was cruelly 
mangled. On another occasion she was nearly drowned in a pond, 
01 ' old quarry-hole, in what was then called^ Brown’s Park, on the 
south side of the square. But the most unfortunate accident, and 
which, though it happened while she was only six years old, proved 
the remote cause of her death, was her cap accidentally taking fire. 
The child was alone in the room, and before assistance could to ob- 
tained, her head was dreadfully scorched. After a lingering and dan- 
gerous illness, she recovered — but never to enjoy perfect health. The 
slightest cold occasioned swellings in her face, and other indications 
of a delicate constitution. At length, in [1801], poor Anne was taken 
ill, and died after a very short interval. Her temper, like that of her 
brothers, was peculiar, and in her, perhaps, it showed more odd, from 
the. habits of indulgence which her nervous illnesses had formed. 
But she was at heart an affectionate and kind girl, neither void of 
talent nor of feeling, though living in an ideal world which she had 
framed to herself by the force of imagination. Anne was my junior 
by about a year. 

A year lower in the list vftia my brother Thomas Scott, who is still 
alive.* 

Last, and most unfortunate of our family, was my youngest brother 
Daniel. With the same aversion to labour, or rather, I should say, 
the same determined indolence that marked us all, he had neither the 
vivacity of intellect' which supplies the want of diligence, nor the 
pride which renders the most detested labour better than dependence 
or contetnpt. His career was as unfortunate as might be augured 
from such an unhappy combination, and after various unsuccessful 
attempts to establish himself in life, he died on his return from the 
West Indies, in [July 18061 

Having premised so mucm of my family, I reti^ to my own story. 
I was born, as I believe, on the 15th August, 17^, in a house belong- 
ing to my father, at the head of the College Wynd. It was pulled 
down, with others, to make room for the northern front of the new 
College. I was an uncommonly healthy child, but bad nearly died in 
consequence of my first nurse being ill of a coi^sumption, a circum- 
stance which she chose to conceal, though to so was murder to 
both herself and me. She went privately to consult Dr. Black, the 
celebrated professor of chemistry, who put my father on his guard. 
The woman was dismissed, and I was consigned to a healthy peasant, 
who is still alive to boast of her laddie being what she calls a grand 
gentleman.^ I showed every sign of health and strength until I was 
about eighteen months old. One night, I have been often told, I showed 


* Poop Tom, a man of infinite humour and excellent parts, pursued for some time my 
father's profession; but ho was unfortunate, fhmi en^^agin^ in siicculations respecting 
forms and matters out of the line of his proper business. He afterwards became pAymos- 
ter of the 70th regiment, and died in Canada. Tom married Elizabeth, a daughter of the 
family of M’Culloch of Ardwell, an ancient Galwegian stock, by whom he left a era, 
Walter Scott, now second lieutenant of engineers in the East India Company's service, 
Bombay, and three daughtors— Jessie, married to Lieutciiant-Colonel Huxley; 2, Anne; 
3, Eliza— the two last stiU unmarried.— [1836]* 
t She died in 1810.— [1836]. 
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great reluctance to be caught and put to bed, and after being chased 
about the room, was apprehended« and consigned to my dormitory 
with some difficulty. It was the last time I was to show such pcrs()nal 
agility. In the morning I was discovered to be affected with the fever 
v^ich often accompanies the cutting of large teetli. It held me three 
days. On the fourth, when they went to bathe me as usual, they dis- 
covered that I had lost the power of my right leg. My grandfather, 
an excellent anatomist as well as physician, the late worthy Alexander 
Wood, and many others of the most respectable of the faculty, were 
consulted. There appeared to be no dislocation or sprain ; blisters and 
other topical remedies were applied in vain. When the efforts of 
regular physicians had been exhausted, without the slightest success, 
my anxious parents, during the course of many years, eagerly grasped 
at every prospect of cure which was held out ty the promise of em- 
pirics, or of ancient ladies or gentlemen who conceived themselves 
entitled to recommend various remedies, some of which were of a 
nature sufficiently singular. But the advice of my grandfather,, Dr. 
Butherford, that I should be sent to resjide in the country, to give the 
chance of natural exbrtion, excited byjfrec air and liberty, was first 
resorted to, and before I have the recollection of the slightest event, 
I w'as, agreeably to this friendly counsel, an inmate in the farm-house 
of Sandy-Knowe. 

An odd incident is worth recording. It seems my mother had sent 
a maid to take charge of me, that I might be no inconvenience in the 
family. But the damsel sent on that important mission had left her 
heart behind her, in the keeping of some wild fellow, it is likely, who 
had done and said more to her than he was like to make good. She 
became extremclv desirous to return to Edinburgh, and as my mother 
made a point of her remaining where she was, she contracted a sort 
of hatred at poor jne, a& the cause of her being detained at Sandy- 
Knowe. This rose, I suppose, to a sort of delirious affection, for she 
confessed to old Alison Wilson, the housekeeper, that she had carried 
me up to the Craigs, meaning, under a strong temptation of the Devil, 
to cut my throat with her scissors, and bury me in the moss. Alison 
instantly took possession of my person, and took care that her confi- 
dant should not be subject to any farther temptation, so far as I was 
concerned. She was dismissed, of course, and I have heard became 
afterwards a lunatic. 

It is here at Sandy-Knowe, in the residence of my paternal grand- 
father, already mentioned, that I have the first consciousness of exist- 
ence; and I recollect distinctly that my situation and appearance 
were a little whimsical. Among the odd remedies recurred to to aid 
my lameness, some one had recommended that so often as a sheep 
was killed for the use of the family, I should be stripped, and swathed 
up in the skin warm as it was flayed from the carcass of the animal. 
In this Tartar-like habiliment I well remember lying upon the floor of 
the little parlour in the farm-house, while my grandfather, a venerable 
old man with white- hair, used every excitement to make me try to 
crawl. I also distinctly remember the late Sir George MacDougal 
of Makerstoun, father of the present Sir Henry Hay MacDougal, 
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joining in this kindly attempt. He was, God knows how,* a relation 
of ours, and I still recollect him in his old-fashipiied military habit (he 
haa been colonel of the Greys), with a small cocked hat, deeply laced, 
an embroidered scarlet waistcoat, and a light-coloured coat, with milk- 
white locks tied in a military fashion, kneeling on the ground before 
me, and dragging his watch along the carpet to induce me to follow 
it The benevolent old soldier and the infant wrapped in his sheep- 
skin would have airorde,d an odd group to uninterested spectators. 
This must have happened about my third year, for Sir George Mac- 
^ Dougal and my grandfather both died shortly after that period. 

My grandmother continued for some years to take charge of the 
farm, assisted by my father’s second brother, Mr. Thomas Scott, who 
resided at Crailing, as factor or land-steward for Mr. Scott of Danes- 
field, then proprietor of that estate.^* This was during the heat of the 
American war, and I remember being as anxious on my uncle’s week- 
ly visits (for we heard news at no other time) to hear of the defeat 
of tW ashington, as if I had had some deep and personal cause of an- 
tipathy to him. I know not l]g^w this was combined with a very strong 
j)rejudice in favour of the Sttiart family, which ! had originally im- 
bibed from the songs and tales of the Jacobites. This latter political 
propensity was deeply confirmed by the stories told in my hearing of 
the cruelties exercised in the executions at Carlisle, and in the High- 
lands, after the battle of Culloden. One or two of our own distant 
relations had fallen on that occasion, and I remember detesting the 
name of ('umberland with more than infant hatred. Mr. (jurle, farmer 
at Yctbyre, husband of one of my aunts^ had been present at their 
execution ; and it was probably from him that I first heard these tragic 
tales which made so great an impression on me. The local informa- 
tion, which I conceive had some share in forming my future taste and 
pursuits, I derived from the old songs and tales which then formed 
the amusement of a retired country family. My grandmother, in 
whose youth the old Border depredations were matter of recent tra- 
dition, used to tell me many a tale of Watt of Harden, Wight JYillie 
of Aikwood, Jamie Tellfer of the fair *Dodhead, and other heroes — 
merryrnen all of the persuasion and calling of Rpbin Hood and Little 
John. A rriore recent hero, but not of less: note, \was the celebrated 
Diel of Littledean^ whom she well remembered, a^ he had married 
her mother’s sister. Of this extraordinary person 1 learned many a 
story, grave and gay, comic and warlike. Two or three old books 
w'hich lay in the window-seat were explored for my amusement in the 

* He was a second cousin of iny grandfather’s. Isabel MacDougal, wife of Walter, 
the first Laird of Raeburn, and mother of Walter Scott, called Bcardie, was fp’and-aunt, 
I take it, to the late Sir Gcufge MacDougal. There was always great friendahip between 
us and the Makcraton family. It singularly happened that at the burial of the late Sir 
Henry MacDougal, my cousin William Scott younger of Raeburn, and 1 myself were the 
nearest blood-relations present, although our connexion was of so old a date, and ranked 
as pall-bcarers accordingly. — [1826]. 

t My uncle afterwards resided at Elliston, and then took from Mr. Cornelius Elliot the 
estate of Woollce. Finally, he retired to Monklaw, in the neighbourhood of Jedburgh, 
where he died, 1823, at the advanced age ijS ninety years, and in fbll possession of his 
&cultics. It was a.fine thing to hear him talk over the change of the country which he 
had witnessed. — [1826]. 
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tedious ivinter days. Automathes and Ramsay’s Tea-table Miscellany 
were my favourites, although at a later period an odd volume of 
Josephus’s Wars of the Jews divided my partiality. 

My kind and aifectionate aunt, Miss Janet Scott, whose memory 
will ever be dear to me, used to read these works to me with admira- 
ble patience, until I could repeat long passages by heart. The ballad 
of Hardyknute I was early master of, to the great annoyance of almost 
our only visiter, the worthy clergyman of the parish. Dr. Duncan, who 
had not patience to have a spber chat interrupted by my shouting . 
forth this ditty. Methinks I now see his tall thin emaciated figure, his 
legs cased in clasjicd gambadoes, and his face of a length tliat would 
have rivalled the Knight of La Mancha’s, and hear him exclaiming, 
One mav as well speak in the mouth of a cannon as where that child 
is.” With this little acidity, which was natural to him, he was a most 
excellent and benevolent man, a gentleman in every feeling, and alto- 
gether different from those of his order who cringe at the tables of the 

re , or domineer and riot at those of the yeomanry. In his y«uth 
1 been chaplain in the family of Lord Marchmont — had seen 
Pope — and could talk familiarly of many characters who had survived 
the Augustan age of Queen Anne. Though valetudinary, he lived to 
be nearly ninety, and to welcome to Scotland his son. Colonel William 
Duncan, who, with the highest character for military and civil merit, 
had made a considerable fortune in India. In [1795], a few days 
before his death, 1 paid him a visit, to inquire after his health. I found 
him emaciated to the last degree, wrapped in a tartan night-gown, and 
employed with all the activity of health and youth in correcting a his- 
tory of the Revolution, which he intended should be given to the public 
when he was no more. He read me several passages with a voice 
naturally strong, and which the feelings of an author then raised above 
the depression of age and declining health. I begged him to spare this 
fatigue, which comd not but injure his health. Ills answer was 
remarkable. I know,” he said, that I cannot survive a fortnight — 
and ^hat signifies an excTtlon that can at worst only accelerate my 
death a few days'!” I marvelled at the composure of triis reply, for 
his appearance sufficiently vouched the truth of his projihecy, and rode 
home to my uncle’s (then my abode), musing what there ‘could be in 
the spirit of authorship that could inspire its votaries with the courage 
of martyrs. lie died within less than the period he assigned — ^with 
which event I close my digression. 

I was in my fourth year when my father was advised that the Bath 
waters might be of some advantage to my lameness. My affectionate 
aunt, although such a journey promised to a iicrson of her retired 
habits any thing but pleasure or amusement, undertook as readily to 
accompany me to the wells of Bladud, as if she had expected all the 
delight that ever the prospect of a watering-place held out to its most 
impatient visitants. My health was by this time a good deal confirmed 
by the country air, and the influence of that imperceptible and iinfa- 
tiguing exercise to which the good sens^ of my grandfather had sub- 
jected me ; for when the day was fine, I was usually carried out and 
laid down beside the old sfiepherd, among the crags or rocks round 
which he fed his sheep. The impatience of a child soon inclined me 
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to struggle with my infirmity, and I began by degrees to stand, to 
walk, and to run. Although the limb affected was much shrunk und 
codtraoted, my general health, which was of more importance, was 
much slrenglliened by being frequently in the open air, and, in a w'ord, 

I who in a city had probably been condemned to helpless and hopcle<?s 
decrepitude, was now a healthy, high-spirited, and, my lameness apart, 
a sturdy child — non sine diis animosus infans. 

We went to London by sea, and it may gratify the curiosity of 
minute biographers to learn, that our voyage was performed in the 
^Duchess of Buccleuch, Captain Beatson, master. At London we made 
a short stay, and saw some of the common shows exhibited to stran- 
gers. When, twenty-five years afterwards, I visited the Tower of 
London and Westminster Abbey, I was astonished to find how accu- 
rate my recollections of these celebrated places of visitation proved 
to be, and 1 have ever since trusted more implicitly to my juvenile 
reminiscences. At Bath, where I lived about a year, I went through 
ali^the usual discipline of the pump-room and baths, but I believe 
W'ithout tlie least aclvanUge tq^ my lameness. During my residence at 
Bath, 1 ar(}uircd the rudiments of reading at a day-school, kc])t by an 
old dame near our lodgings, and I had never a more regular teacher, 
although I think I did not attend her a quaftqr of a year. Afterwards, 
when grown a big boy, I had a few lessons from Mr. Stalker of Hdin- 
buTgh, and finally from the Rev. Mr. Clure. But I never acquired a 
just pronunciation, nor could I read with much propriety. 

In other respects my residence at Bath is marked by very pleasing 
recollections. The venerable John Home, author of Douglas, was 
then at the watering-place, and paid much attention to my aunt and 
to me. Ills wife, who has survived him, was then an invalid, and 
used to take the air in her carriage on the Downs, when I w^as ollcn 
invited to accompany her. But me most delightful recollections of 
Bath are dated after the arrival of niy uncle, Gltptain Robert Scott, 
who introduccil me to all the little amusements which suited my age, 
and, above a\\, to the theatre. The play was As You Like It; and the 
witchery of the whole scene is alive in my mind at this moment 1 
made, 1 believe, noise more than enough, and remember being so mu(‘h 
scandalized at the quarrel between Onando and bis brother in the first 
scene, that I screamed out, “A’n’t they brothers'?” A few weeks’ 
residence at home convinced me, who had till then been an only child 
in the house of my grandfather, that a qi^rrel between brothers was 
a very natural event 

The other circumstances I recollect of my residence in Bath arc but 
trifling, yet I never recall them without a feeling of pleasure. The 
‘beauties of the parade (whic4i of them I know not), with the river 
Avon winding around it, and the lowing of the cattle from tlie opposite 
hills, are warm in my recollection, and are only rivalled by the splen- 
dours of a toy-shop somewhere near the Orange Grove. I had 
acquired, I know not by what means, a kind of superstitious terror for 
statuary of all kinds. No ancient Iconoclast or modern Calvinist 
could have looked on the outside of the abbey church (if I mistake 
not, the principal church at Bath is so called) with more horror than 
the image of Jacob’s Ladder, with all its angels, presented to my infant 
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eye. My uncle efiectually combated my terrors, and formally intro- 
duced me to a statue of Neptune, which perhaps still keeps ^uard at 
the side of the Avon, where a pleasure-boat crosses to Spring Gardens. 

After being a year at Bath, I returned first to Edinburgh, and after- 
wards for a season to Sandy-Knowe; — and thus the time wliiled away 
till about my eighth year, when it was thought sea-bathing might be of 
service to my lameness. 

For tht|9 purpose, still under my aunt’s protection, I remained some 
weeks at Prestonpans, a circumstance not worth mentioning, excepting 
to record my juvenile intimacy with an old military veteran, Dalgctty' 
by name, wiio had pitched his tent in that little village, after ail his 
campaigns subsisting on an ensign’s half-pay, though called by cour- 
tesy a (Japtain. As this old gentleman, who had been in all the German 
wars, found very few to listen to his tales of military feats, he formed 
a sort of alliance with me, and I used invariably to attend him for the 
pleasure of hearing those communications. Sometimes our conversa- 
tion turned on the American war, which was then raging. It }^'as 
about the time of Burgoyne*s unfortunate expedition, to which my 
Captain and I augured different conclusions. Somebody had showed 
me a map of North*America, and, struck with the rugged appearance 
of the country, and the q^uhntity of lakes, 1 expressed some doubts on 
the subject of the General’s arriving safely at the end of his journey, 
which were very indignantly refuted by the Captain. The news of 
the Saratoga disaster, while it gave me a little triumph, rather shook 
my intimacy with the veteran.* 

* BosidpB this veteran, I found another oily at Prentonpans, in the person of Cfcnr^c 
Constable, an old friend of my father*^, educated to the law, but retired upon his independ. 
ent property, and generally residing near Dundee. He had many of tllo^c pcniliariliri 
of temper which long afterwards 1 tried to devclopo in the character of Joiiatiiaii Oldbiick. 
It is very odd, that thoi^h 1 am uncouscious of any thing in which 1 slrictly copied the 
manners of my old friendi the resemblance was nevertheless detected by (Jeorge CJialtner'i, 
E^., solicitor, London, an old friend, both of my father and Mr. Cuiisteble, :iiul who 
aflirincd^ to my late friend, Lord Kincddcr, that 1 must needs be tlio author of tin* Anti- 
quary, since ho rccognibcd the portrait of George Constable. But my friend (icorge was 
not BO decided an inemy to womankind as his rcprcbcntalivc Monklmm*). On tiie eunlrar}, 
1 ratlier suspeet that ho had a tendresae for my Aunt Jenny, who e\eii then w.is a most 
beautiful woman, though somewhat advanced in life. To the close of iu r life, siie had the 
iinebt eyes and tectii I ever saw, and though she could be sufficiently sharp when bhe liad 
a mind, her general behaviour was genteel and ladylike. However thi' might be, 1 d(ri\ed 
a great deal of curious information from George Constable, both at this early jicriod, and 
afterwards. He was ccmstantly philandering about my aunt, and of course very kind to 
me. He was the first person who^ld mo about FalstalF and Hotspur, and other clia me- 
ters in Sliakspcarc. What idea I annexed to tlicm I know not, but 1 must have amicxed 
some, for I remember quite well being interested on the subjeeL Indeed, 1 rattier buspict 
tliat ehildrcn derive impulses of a powerful and important kind in hearing things wliieh 
tliey cannot entirely comprehend; and therefore, tliat to write down to children’s under- 
•landing is a mistake; set them on the scent, andslct tlicm puzzle it out. To return to 
George Constable, I knew him well at a much later period. lie used always to dine at rny 
father’s house of a Sunday, and was authorized to turn the conversation out of the austere 
and Calviiiistic tone, whitm it usually maintained on tliat day, upon subjects of history or 
auld langsync. He remembered the finty-fivc, and told many excclieiit btoiies, ull with a 
etrong dabh of a peculiar caustic humour. 

George's sworn ally as a brother antiquary was John Davidson, then Keeper of the Sig- 
net; and 1 remember his flattering and compelling mo to go to dine there. A writer’s 
apprentice with the Keeper of the Signet, whose least officer kept us in order ! — It was an 
awfiil event Thither, however, I went with some secret expectation of a scantling of 
good claret Mr. D. had a son whose taste inclined him to the array, to which his father, 
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From Prestonpans I was transported back to , my father’s house in 
Geo^ge’s Square, which continued to be my most e^blish^ place of resi- 
dence, until my marriage in 1797. I felt the changb' frbA being a 
single indulged brat, to becoming a menriber of a large family, very 
severely; for under the gentle gOyernmeht of my kixp grandmother, 
who was meekness itself, and of my aunt, who, thobg^ of an higher 
temper, was exceedingly attached to me, I had acquired a degree of 
license which could not be permitted in a large fami^^ sense 

'Enough, however, to bend my temper to my new circumiiances ; but 
such was the agony which I internally experienced, that I have guarded 
against nothing more in the education of my own family, than against 
tlicir acquiring habits of self-wille<^ ‘caprice and domination. 1 Ibund 
much consolation during this perfod of mortification in the partiality 
of my mother. She joined to a light and happy temper of mind a 
strong turn to study poetry and works of imagination. She was sin- 
cerely devout, but her religion was, as became her sex,' dr’a cast less 
austere than my father’s. Stitt, the discipline of the Presbyterian Sab- 
bath was severely strict, ahd'lFthink imudiciously s6. Although Buh- 
yan’s Pilgrim, Gesner’s Death of Abel, Kowe’s Letters, and one or two 
other books, which, for that reason, I still have a favour for, were admit- 
ted to relieve the gloom of' one dull sermoh succeeding to another — 
there was far too much tediutn annexed to the duties of tlie day ; and in 
the end it did none of us any good. 

My week-day tasks were more agreeable. My lameness and my 
solitary habits had made me a tolerable mi^pr, and rny hours of leisure 
were usually spent in reading aloud to ^iBy’ mother Pope’s translation 
of Homer, which, excepting a few tradimnary ballad^, and the songs 
in Allen Ramsay’s Evergreen, was the first poetry v^^hich I perused. 
My mother had good natural taste and great feelinjg^; she used to make 
me pause upon those passages which expressed ^(Hbrous and worthy 
sentiments, and if she could not divert me from^mosc which were de- 
scriptive of battle and tumult, she contrived at least to divide my 
attention between them. My own enthusiasm, however, was Chiefly 
awakened by the wonderful and the terrible-;— the common taste of 
children, but in which I have remained a cBilA^vcn unto this day. 
I got by heart, not as a task, but almodt without intending it, the pas- 
sages with which I was most pleased, and: fised to recite them aloud, 
both when alone and to others — more wittingly, however, in my hours 
of solitude, for I had observed some auditors smile, and I dreaded 
ridicule at that time of life more than I have ever done since. 

In [1779] I was sent to the second class of the Grammar School, 
•or High School of Edinburgh, then taught by Mr. Luke Fraser, a 

who had desigrned him for the bar, gave a most unwilling canaent He was at this 
time a young officer, and he and I, living the two seniors to proceed in their chat as they 
pleased, never once opened our mouths either jto them or each othor.^ The Fmgmatio 
Sanction happened unfortunately to become the theme of their conversation, when Consta- 
ble said in jest, “ Now, John, I*n wad you a pluck that neither of these lads aver heard of 
the Pragmatic Sanction.**-—** Not heard of the Pragmatic Sanction !** said John Davidson ; 
** 1 wouM like to see tiiat ;** and with a voice of thunder, he uked his son the-'lk^ ques- 
♦io iIt As young D. modestly allowed he knew nothing about it, his father drove him from' 
the table in a rage, and 1 absconded during the confusion; nor could CunstaUc ever bring 
me back again to hia friend Davidami’B. [1^6]. • 

3 * 
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good Latin scholar and a very worthy maiL Though 1 had received, 
with my brothers, in private, lessons of Latin from Mr. James Frcrich, 
now a minister of the Kirk of Scotland, I was nevertheless rather 
behind the class in which I was placed both in years and in progress. 
This was a real disadvantage, and opp to which a boy of lively tem- 
per and talents ought to be as little exposed as one who might be less 
expected to make up his lee-way, as it is called. The situation has 
the unfortunate effect of reconciling a boy of the former character 
(which in a posthumous work I may claim for my own) to holding a' 
subordinate station among his class-fellows — ^to which he would other- 
wise affix disgrace. There is also, from the constitution of the High 
School, a certain danger not sufficiently attended to. The boys take 
precedence in their jmees^ as they are called, according to their merit, 
and it requires a long while, in general, before even a clever boy, if 
he ffills behind the class, or is put into one for which he is not (tnite 
ready, can force his way to tlie situation which his abilities really, .en- 
title him to hold. But, in the mean whjle, he is necessarily led to be 
the' associate and companion of those infbrior spirits with whom he is 
placed; for the system of precedence, though it does not limit the 
general intercourse among the boys, has nevertheless the effect of 
throwing them into clubs and coteries, according to the vicinity of the 
seals they hold. A boy of good talents, therefore, placed, even for a 
time, among his inferiors, especially if they be also his elders, learns 
to participate in their pursuits and objects of ambition, which are 
usually very distinct from the acquisition of learning ; and it will be 
well if he does not also imitate them in that indifference which is con- 
tented with bustling over a lesson, so as to avoid punislunent, without 
affecting superiority, or aiming at reward. It was probably owing to 
this circumstance that, although at a more advanced period of life, 1 
have enjoyed considerable facility in acquiring languages, I did not 
make any great figure at the High School — or, at least, any exertions 
which I made were desultory and little to be depended on. " 

Our class contained some very excellent scholars. The first Dux 
was James Buchan, who retained liis honoured place, almost without 
a day’s interval, all the while we were at the High School. He was 
afterwards at the head of the medical staff in Egypt, and in exposing 
himself to the plague infection, by attending the hospitals there, display- 
ed the same well-regulated and gentle, yet determined perseverance^ 
which placed him most worthily at the head of his school-fellows, 
while many lads of livelier parts and dispositions held an inferior sta- 
tion. The next best scholars (sad Imgo intervallo) were my friend 
David Douglas, the heir and of the celebrated Adam Smith, and 
James Hope, now a^Writer to the Signet, both since well known and 
distinguished in their departments of the law. As for myself, I glanced 
like a meteor from one end of the class to the other, and commonly 
disgusted my kind master as much by negligence and frivolity, as I 
occasionally pleased him by flashes of intellect and talent. Among my 
companions, my good nature and a flow of ready imagination rendered 
me very popular. Boys are uncommonly just in their feelings, and at 
least eaually generous. My lameness, and the efforts which I made 
to supply that disadvantage, by making up in address what I wanted 
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in activity, engaged the latter principle in my. favour; and in the win- 
ter play hours, when hard exercise was impotable, my .tales used to 
assemble an admiring audience round Luckie Bjrown’s and 

happy was he that could sit next to the inexhaustible ;iarrator. I was 
also, though often negligent of own task, alw«jiya...ready. to assist 
my friends, and hence I had a little party of stataM^ partisans and 
adherents, stout o||^and and heart, though somev^at''4ull of head, the 
very tools for raising a hero to eminence. So, on theVhole, I made 
■ a brighter figure in the yards than in the class.* 

My father did not trust our education solely to our High School 
lessons. Wo had a tutor at home, a young man of an excellent dis- 
position, and a laborious student. <,.He was bred to the Kirk, but unfor- 
tunately took such a very strong turn to fanaticism, that he afteiiwards 
resigned an excellent living in a seaport town, merely because he could 
not persuade the mariners of the guilt of setting sail of a. Sabbath, — 
in .which, by the by, he was less likely to be succesafcli, as, cateris 
paribus, sailors, from an .opipion that it is a fortunate omen, always 
choose to weigh anchor on lljat. day. The calibre of this young man’s ‘ 
understanding may be iud^ of by this anecdote; but in other 
respects, he was a faithfu^and active instructor; and from him chiefly 
1 learned writftig and arithmetic. I repeated to him my IVench les- 
sons, and studiecT with him my themes in the classics, but not classi- 
cally. I also ac(]uircd, by disputing with him, for this lie readily per- 
mitted, some knowledge of school-divinity and church-history, and a 

f rreat acquaintance in particular with tbe old l^oks describing the early 
listory of the Church of Scotland, the wars and sufibrings of the Co- 
venanters, and so forth. I, with a , head on fire for chivalry, was a 
Cavalier ; my friend was a Roundhead ; I was a Tory, and he was a 
Whig. I hated Presbyterians, and admired Mcm^^se with his victo- 
rious Highlanders; he liked the Presbyterian .Cfysses, the, dark and 
politic Argyle; so that we never wanted subjects of dispute, but our 
disputes were always amicable. In all these tenets there was no real 
conviction on my part, arising out of acquaintance with the views or 
principles of either party ; nor had my antagpn^t address enough to 
turn the debate on such topics. I toot up niy 'boUtics at that period 
as King Charles II. did his religion, from an idea that the Cavalier 
creed was the more gentlemanlike persuasion of the twa 
After having been throe years under Mr. Fraser, our class was, in 
the usual routine of the school, turned over to Dr. Adam, the Rector. 
It was from this respectable man that I first learned the value of the 
knowledge I had hitherto considered only as a burdensome task. It 
' was the fashion to remain two years at his class, where we read Cse- 
sar, and Livy, and Sallust, in prose ; Virgil, Horace, and Terence, in 
verse. I had by this time mastered, in some degree, the difficulties of 

* I read not loni; rinoe, in that authentic record called the Ptrey Aneedotts, that 1 had 
been edueat^ at Muaaelburgh school,' where I had been diatinsniahed as an abeolate donee, 
only Dr. Blair, seeing farther into the millstone, bad pronounced there was ’fire in it. I 
never was at Musselburgh school in *my life, and though I have met Dr.'Blw at my 
fether's and elsewhere, 1 never had the good fertune to attract his notice, to my knowledge. 
Lastly, 1 was never a dunce, nor thought to be so, but an incorrigibly idle imp, who was 
always longing to do something else than what was enjeiiiedhimr-[18S6]. • 
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the'language, and began to be sensible of its beauties. This was really 
gdtheHng grapes from thistles; nor shall I soon forget the swelling of 
little p^e when the Rector pronounced, that though many of iny 
school-fellows understood the Latin better, Gualterus Scott was behind 
few in following and enjoying the ^ficthor’s meaning. Thus encour- 
aged, I distingu^hed myself by some'httempts at poetical versions from 
Horace ^Virgil Dr. Adam; used to invite hi^scholars to such 
essays, blit never made them tasks. I gained some distinction upon 
these occasions, and the Rector in future took much notice of me, and * 
his Judicious mixture of censure and praise went far to counterbalance 
my habits of indolence and inatten^on. I saw I was expected to ‘do 
well, and I was piqued in honour towindicate my master's favourable 
opinion. I climbed, tlierefore, to the first form ; and, though I never 
made a first-rate Latinist, my schoolfellows, and what was of more 
consequence, myself, considered that I had a character for learning 
to maintain.'' Dr. Adam,„to whom I owed so much, never failed, to 
remind me of my obligations when I faa(j{^a(je some figure in the lite- 
rary world. He was, indeed, deeply imbu(^ with that fortunate vanity 
which alone could induce a man who' has arms to pare and burn a 
muir to submit to the yet mo^ toilsome tai^ of cultivating youth. As 
Catholics confide in the imputed righteousness of theh* saints, so did 
the good old doctor plume himself upon the success of his scholars in 
life, all of which he never failed (and often justly) to claim as the 
creation, or at least the fruits, of his early instructions. He remem- 
bered the fate of every boy his school during the fifty years he had 
superintended it, and always ^tifaced their success or misfortunes entirely 
to their attention or negligence when under his care, llis noisy man- 
sion” which to others would have been a melancholy bedlam, was the 
pride of his heart;, qi^.the only fatigues he felt, amidst din and tumult, 
and the necessity of^j^ading themes, hearing lessons, and maintaining 
some degree of order at the same time, were relieved by comparing 
himself to Cmsar, who could dictate to three secretaries at once ; — so 
ready is vanity to lighten the labours of duty. 

It is a pity that a man so learn^, so admirably adapted for his sta- 
tion, so useful, so simple, so easily contented, should have had other 
subjects of mortification. But the magistrates of Edinburgh, not know- 
ing the treasure they pojssessed in Dr. Adam, encouraged a savage fel- 
low, called Nicol, one the under-masters, in insulting his person and 
authority.* This man was an excellent classical scholar, and an admi- 
rable convivial humourist (which latter quality recommended him to 
the friendship of Burns) ; but worthless, drunken, and inhumanly cruel 
to the boys under bis cnarge. He carried his feud against the Rector 
within an inch of assassination, for he waylaid and knocked him down 
in the dark. The favour which this worthless rival obtained in the 
town-council led to other consequences, which for some time clouded 
poor Adam's happiness and fair fame. When the French Revolution 
broke out, and parties ran l^h in approving or condemning it, the 
doctor incautiously joined the former. • This was very natural, for as 
all his ideas of existing governments were derived from his experience 
of the town-council of Edinburgh, it must be admitted they scarce 
brooked comparison with the free states of Rome and Greece, from 
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which he borrowed his opinions concerning r^ublics. Ilis want of 
caution in speaking on the political topics of the day lost him the 
respect of the boys, most of whom were accu&tomed to hear very dif- 
ferent opinions on those matters in the bosom of their fatniUes. This, 
however (which was long after my time), passed away with other 
heats of the period, and the doctor continued his laboi^rs till about a 
year since, when he was struck with patsy while ^^hing his class. 
He survived a few days, but becoming delirious beib^* his dissolution, 
conceived he was still in school, and after some expressions of applause 
'Or censure, he said, “ But it grows dark — the boys may dismiss” — and 
instantly expired 

From Dr. Adam’s class I should, according to the usual routine, 
have proceeded immediately to college. But, fortunately, I was not 
yet to lose, by a total dismission from constraint, the acquaintance 
W'ith the Tiatin which I had acquired. My health had become rather 
delicate from rapid growth, and my father was easily persuadifd to 
allojv me to spend half-a-year at Kelso with my kind aunt, Miss Janet 
Scott, whose inmate I again became. It was hardly worth mention- 
ing that I had frequently visited her during our short vacations. 

At this time she resided in a small house, situated very pleasantly 
in a large garden, to the eastward of the churchyard of Kelso, which 
extended down to the Tweed. It was the^n my father’s property, from 
whom it was afterwards purchased by my uncle. My grandmother 
was now dead, and my aunt’s only companion, besides an old maid- 
servant, was my cousin. Miss Barbara Scott, now Mrs. Meik. My 
time was here feft entirely to my own disposal, excepting for about 
four hours in the day, when I was expected to attend the grammar- 
school of the village. The teacher at that time was Mr. Lancelot 
Whale, an excellent classic&l scholar, a humourist, and a worthy man. 
He had a supreme antipathy to the puns which his very uncommon 
name frecjuently gave rise to ; insomuch, that he made his son spell 
the word Wale^ which only occasioned the young man being nick- 
named the Prince of Wales by tlie military mess to which he belong- 
ed. As for Whale, senior, the least allusion to Jonah, or the terming 
him an odd fish, or any similar quibble, was sure to put him beside 
himself. In point of knowledge and taste, he iVas far too good for the 
situation ho held, which only required that he should give his scholars 
a rough foundation in the Latin language. My time with him, though 
short, was spent greatly to my advantage and his gratification. He 
was glad to escape to Persius and Tacitus froth the eternal Rudiments 
and Cornelius Nepos ; and as perusing these authors with one who 
began to understand them was to him a labour of love, 1 made con- 
l^iderable progress under his instructions. I suspect, indeed, that some 
of the time dedicated to me was withdrawn frorn the instruction of 
his more regular scholars ; but I was as grateful as I could. I acted 
as usher, and heard the inferior classes, and I spouted the speech of 
Galgacus at the public examination^ which did not make the less im- 
pression on the audience that few of them probably understood one 

word of it. . . T u !• ' 

In the mean while my acquaintance with English literature was 
gradually extending itself. In the intervals of my school hours I had 
^ VoL.1. E 
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always perused with avidity such books of history or poetry or voy- 
ages and travels as chance presented to me — not forgetting the usual, 
Qt rather ten times the usual quantity of fairy tales, eastern stoi ics, 
rdmanceS|,&c. These studies were totally unregulated and undirect- 
ed. My tutor thought it almost a sin to open a profane play or poem ; 
and my mother, besides that she might be in some degree trammelled 
by the religious scruples which he suggested, had no longer the oppor- 
tunity tb'hear me read poetry as formerly. I found, liowever, in her 
dressing-rbom (where I slept at one time) some odd volumes of Shak- ^ 
speare, nor can I easily forget the rapture with which I sate up in myr"^ 
snirt reading them by the light of a fire in her apartment, until the 
bustle of the family rising Trom supper warned me it was lime to 
creep back to my bed, where I was supposed to have been safely 
deposited since nine o’clock. Chance, however, tlirew in my way a 
poetical preceptor. This was no other than the excellent and benevo- 
lent Br. Blacklock, well-known at that time as a literary character. I 
know not ho^ I attracted his attention, and that of some of the yqung 
men who boarded in hiS family; but so it was that 1 became a fre- 
quent and favoured guest. The kind old man oj)cncd to me the stores 
of his library, and through his recommendation I became intimate 
with Ossian and Spenser. I was delighted with both, yet I think 
chiefly with the latter poet. The tawdry repetitions of the Ossianic 
phraseology disgusted me rather sooner than might have been expect- 
ed from my age. But Spenser I could have read for ever. Too 
young to trouble myself about the allegory, I considered all the knights 
and ladies and dragons and giants in tlicir outward and exoteric sense, 
and God only knows how delighted I was to find myself in such 
society. As I had always a wonderful facility in retaining in my 
memory whatever versos pleased me, the qfti^ntity of Spenser’s stanzas 
which I could repeat was really ’ arvollous. But this memory of 
mine was a very fickle ally, and has through my whole life acted 
merely upon its own capricious motio»i, and might have enabled me 
to adopt old Beattie oi Jleikledalc’s answer, when complimented by 
a certain reverend divine on the strength of the same faculty: — “No, 
sir,” answered the old Borderer, “ I ha*-c no command of my memory. 

It only retains what hits my fanc>, and yirobably, sir, if you were to 
preach to me for two hours, I w'ould not be able when you finished to 
remember a word you had been saying.” My memory w^as precisely 
of the same kind; it seldom failed to preserve most tenaciously a 
favourite passage of poetry, a playhouse ditty, or, above all, a Border- 
raid ballad; but namef dates, and the other technicalities of history, 
escaped me in a most melancholy degree. The philosophy of history, 
a much more important subject, was also a sealed book at this period 
of my life; but I gradually assembled much of what was striking and 
picturesque in lustorical narrative; and when, in rijjer years, I attend- 
ed moi-e to the deduction of general principles, I was fiirnishcd with 
a pow^erful host of esfamples in illustration of them. I was, in short, 
like an ignorant gamester, who kept up a good hand until he knew 
how to pay it 

I left the High School, therefore, with a great quantity of general 
ini^rmation, ill arranged indeed, and collected without system, yet 
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deeply impressed upon my mind ; readily assorted by my power of 
connexion and memory, and gilded, if I may: .te permitted to say so, 
by a vivid and active imagination. If my studios were not^under anv 
direction at Edinburgh, in the country, it may be well ima^ned, they 
were less so. A respectable subscription library, a circulating library 
of ancient standing, and some private book-shelres^ wm open to my 
random perusal, and I waded into the stream Kke a' blind man into a 
ford, without tlie power of searching my way, unless by groping for 
it My appetite for books was as ample and indiscriminating* as it 
Vas indefatigable, and I since have had too frequently re^on to repent 
that few ever read so much, and to so little purpose. 

Among the valuable acquisitions I made about this time Was an 
acquaintance witli Tasso’s Jerusalem Delivercd| through the flat me- 
dium of Mr. Hoole's translation. But above all, I then first became 
acquainted with Bishop Percy’s Reliques of Ancient Poetry. As I had 
been from infancy devoted to legendary lore of this nature, and only 
reluctantly withdrew my attention, from the scarcity of materials and 
the rudeness of those which I possessed, it may be imagined, but*can- 
not be described, with wiiat delight I saw pieces of the same kind 
which had amused my childhood, and still continued in secret the Dc- 
lilahs of my imagination, considered as the subject of sober research, 
grave commentary, and apt illustration, by an editor who showed his 
poetical genius was capable of emulating the best qualities of what his 
pious labour preserved. I remember well the spot where I read these 
volumes for the first time. It was beneath a huge platanus-tree, in the 
ruins of what had been intended for an old-fashioned arbour in the 
garden I have mentioned. The summer day sped onward so fast, that 
notwithstanding the sharp appetite of thirteen, I forgo! the hour of din- 
ner, was sought for with anxiety, and was still found entranced in my 
intellectual banquet. To read and to remember was in this instance 
the same thing, and henceforth I overwhelmed my schoolfellows, and 
all who would hearken to me, with tragical recitations from the bal- 
lads of Bishop Percy. The first time, too, I could scrape a few shil- 
lings together, which were not common occurrences with me, I bought 
unto myself a copy of these beloved volumes, nor do I believe 1 ever 
read a book half so frequently, or with half the enthusiasm. About 
this period also I became acquainted with the works of Richardson, 
and those of Mackenzie — (whom in later years I became entitled to 
call my friend) — ^with Fielding, Smollet, and some others of our best 
novelists. 

To this period also I can trace distinctly the awaking of that delight- 
ful feeling for the beauties of natural objects which has never since 
deserted me. The neighbourhood of Kelso, the most beautiful, if not 
the most romantic village in Scotland, is eminently calculated to 
awaken these ideas. It presents objects, not only grand' in themselves, 
but venerable from their association. The meeting of two superb 
rivers, the Tweed and the Teviot, both renowned in songwthe. ruins 
of an ancient Abbey — the more di^ant vesti^s of Roxburgh ^astle — 
the modern mansion of Fleurs, which is so situated as to combine the 
ideas of ancient baronial grandeur with those of modern taste — ^are in 
themselves objects of the first class; yet are so mixedt united,. and 
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mielted among a thousand other beauties of a less prominent dcscrip- 
that they harmonize into one general picture, and please rather 
By unison than by concord. I believe I have written unintelligibly 
upon this subject, but it is fitter for the pencil than the- pen. The 
rmnantic feelings which I have described as predorninating in my mind, 
naturally rested upon and associatea themselves with these grand fea- 
tures of the landscape around me;* and the historical incidents, or tra- 
ditional legends connected with many of them, gave to my admiration 
a soYt of intense impression of reverence, which at times made my , 
heart feel too big for its bosom. From this time the love of naturaf 
beauty, more especially when combined with ancient ruins, or remains 
of our fhthers* piety or spIendour,.:{^came with me an insatiable pas- 
sion, which, if circuvnstances had permitted, I would willingly have 
gratified by travelling over half the globe. 

I was recalled to Edinburgh about the time when the College meets, 
and put at once to the Humanity class, under Mr. Hill, and~ the first 
Greek class, taught by Mr. Dalzell. The former held the reins oF dis- 
cipline very loosely, and though beloved by his students, for he was a 
good-natured man as well as a good scholar, he had not the art of 
exciting our attention as well as liking. This was a dangerous cha- 
racter with whom to trust one who relished labour as little as I did, 
and amid the riot of his class I speedily lost much of what I had 
learned under Adam and Whale. At the Greek class, I might have 
made a better figure, for Professor Dalzell maintained a great deal of 
authority, and was not only himself an admirable scholar, but was 
airways deeply interested in the progress of his students. But here lay 
the villany. Almost all my companions who had left the High School 
at the same time with myself, nad acquired a smattering of Greek 
before they came to College. I, alas! had none; and finding myself 
far inferior to all my fellow-students, I could hit upon no better mode 
of vindicating my equality than by professing my contempt for the 
language, and my resolution not to learn it. A youth who died early, 
himseli an excellent Greek scholar, saw my negligence and folly with 
pain, instead of contempt. He came to call on me in George’s Square, 
and pointed out in the strongest terms the silliness of the conduct I had 
adopted, told me I was distinguished by the name of the Greek Block- 
head^ and exhorted me to redeem my reputation w bile it w^as called 
to-day. My stubborn pride received this advice with sulky civility ; 
the birth oi my Mentor (whose name was Archibald, the son of an 
inn-keeper) did not, as I thought in my folly, authorize him to intrude 
upon me his advice. The other was not sharp-sighted, or his conscious- 
ness of a generous intention overcame his resentment. He offered 
me his daily, and nightly assistance, and pledged himself to bring me 
forward with the fpreniost^of my class. I felt some twinges* of con- 
science, but they were unable to prevail over my pride and self-conceit. 
The poor lad left me more in sorrow than in anger, nor did we ever 
meet again. All hopes of my progress in the Greek were now over; 
insomuch that when we were i^Oired to write essays on the authors 
we had studied, I* had the audacity to produce a composition in which 
I weighed Homer against Ariosto, and pronounced him wanting in the 
balwce. I supported this heresy by a profusion of bad reading and 
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flimsy argument. The wrath of . the Professor was extreme, while at 
the same time he could not suppress hi^s sunrise at the quantity of 
out-of-the-way knowledge which 1 displayed.^’^He prpnponced upon 
me the severe sentence — ^that dunce. I was,.and dlince wa^ipi. remain — 
which, however, my excellent and learee^ fi*iei}d Uv^J^q revoke over 
a bottle of Burgundy, at our lijterary club at Foitjiii^ of which he 
was a distinguished member. ' ; : 

Meanwhile, as if to eradicatl&,mv ^lightest fell 

.ill during the middle of Mr. DairelPs second claib, apd'j^}grate^ a 
• second time to Kelsb- 7 where I again continued a long tim^ reading 
what and how I pleased, and of course reading nothing'^but what af- 
forded me immediate entertaitfi^^t. The only thing wl^ch Saved 
my mind from utter dissipation'^R^Vthat turn ilor historical pursuit, 
which never abandoned me even at Ae idlest period. I had fornworn 
the Latin classics for no reason I know of, unless because the^ were 
akin to the Greek ; but the occasional perusal of Buchanan’s history, 
thai of Mathew Paris, and o^er monkish chronicles, kept up a kind 
of familiarity with the langu^e eyenrin its rudest state. But I forgot , 
the very letters of the Gredt alphabet; a loss never to be repaired, 
considering what that language is, and who they were who employed 
it in their compositions, .r / * 

About this period — or soPn afterwards-r-mjr father judged it proper 
I should study mathematics, a study upon which I entered with all the 
ardour of novelty. My tutor was an aged person. Dr. MacFait, who 
had in his time been distinguished as S; teacher of this science. Age, 
however, and some domestic inconVenieiicesi had diminished his pupils, 
and lessened his authority amongst the few who remained. I think 
that had I been more fortunately placed "for instruction, or had .1 had 
the spur of emulation, I might have madq sqqie progress in this 
science, of which under the circumstapcetff^I mentioned I only 
acquired a very superficial smattering.: 

In other studies I was rather mb^. fortunate; I made some pro- 
gress in Ethics under Professor John Bruce, an^ was selected as one 
of his students whose progress he apprbyed, to read an essay before 
Principal Robertson. I was farther 4 nstructed,^iq. Moral Philosophy 
at the class of Mr. Dugald Stewart, whose Sinking and impressive 
eloquence riveted the attention even of the most volatile student. To 
sum up my academical studies, I attended the class of History, then 
taught by the present Lord Woodhpiiselee, and, as far as I remember, 
no others, excepting those of the civil and municipal law. So that if 
my learning be flimsy and inaccurate, the reader must have some com- 
passion even for an idle workman, who had so narrow a foundation 
to build upon. If however, it should ever fall to-the lot of youth to 
peruse these pages — ^let such a readejr rememb^^ Aat.it is with Ae 
deepest regret that I recollect in iny manhood the opportunities of 
learning which I neglected in my youth; that Arou^ every part of 
my literary career I have felt pinqned and hampered oy ipjl^wn igno- 
rance; and that I would at . Aia moment give half the^^reputation I 
have had the good fortune to acquire, if by doing so I could^^^st the 
remaining part upon a sound foundation of learning and sciences 

I ima^e my father’s reason for sending me to so few classes in Ae 
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College, vras a desire that I should apply myself particularly to my 
legal studies. He had not determined whe^er I should fill the situa- 
tion of an Advocate or a Writer; but judiciously considering the 
technical knowledge of the latter to be useful at least, if not essential, 
to a Wrister, he resolved I should serve the ordinary apprenticeship 
of five years to his own profession. I accordingly entered into inden- 
tures with my ftther about 1785<-6, and entered upon the dry and bar- 
ren vril^mess of forms and couveyataces. 

I cannot reproach myself with being entirely an idle apprentice — 
far less as the reader might reasonably have expected, 

V 

"A clerk fiircdoMikM mj ftlher's mml to croiB;” 

The drudgery, indeed, of the oiSce' I disliked, and the confinement I 
altogether detested ; but I loved mv father, and I felt the rational pride 
and pleasure of rendering myself useful to him. I was ambitious 
also ; and among my companions in labour the only way to gratify 
ambition was to labour bard and well. Other circumstances reron- 
ciled me in some measure to the confinement. The allowance for 
copy-money furnished a little fund for ihe*menus plaitirs of the circu- 
lating library and the Theatre; and this was no trifling incentive to 
labour. When actually at thb oar, no man could pull it harder than 
I, and I remember writing upwards of 120 folio pages with no interval 
either for food or rest Again, the hours of attendance on the office 
were lightened by the power of choosing my own books and reading 
them in my own way, which often consisted in beginning at the mif 
die or the end of a volume. A deceased friend, who was a fellow 
apprentice with me, used often to express his surprise that, after such 
a nop-step-and-jump perusal, I knew as much of the book as he had 
been able to acquire from reading it in the usual manner. My desk 
usually contained a store of most miscellaneous volumes, especially 
works of fiction of every kind, which were my supreme delight. I 
might except novels, unless those of the better and higher class, for 
though I read many of them^et it was with more selection than 
might have been expected. l!hc whole Jemmy and Jenny Jessamy 
tribe I abhorred, and it required the art of Burney, or the feeling of 
Mackenzie, to fix my attention upon a domestic tale. But all that was 
adventurous and romantic I devoured without much discrimination, 
and I really believe I have read as much nonsense of this class as any 
man now living. Every thing which touched on knight-errantry was 
particularly acceptable to me, and I soon attempted to imitate what I 
so greatly admired. My efforts, however, were in the manner of the 
tale-teller, not of the bard. 

My greatest intimate, from the days of my schooltide, was Mr. 
John Irving, now a, Writer to the Signet. Wc lived near each other, 
and by joint agred^nt were wont, each of us, to compose a romance 
for the other’s amusement. These legends, in which the martial and 
the miraculous always predominated, we rehearsed to each otherduring 
our walks, which were usbally directed to the most solitary spots 
about Arthur’s Seat and Salisbury Crags. We naturally sought se- 
clusion, for we were conscious no small degree of ridicule would have 
attended our amusement, if the nature of it had become known. 
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Whole holidays were spent in this angular pastime, which continued 
for two or three years, and had, I believe, no small effect in directing 
the turn of my imagination to the chivalrous and romantic in poetry 
and prose. 

Mean while, the translations of Mr. Hoole having made me ao 
quainted with Tasso and Ariosto, 1 leam&l from hisj»>tC8 on the latter, 
that the Italian language contained a fund of romautie loro. A part 
of my earnings was o^icated to an Italian class which I attended 
twice a-week, and rapidly acquired some proficiency. I had previous* 
‘ly renewed and extended my knowledge of the French binguago, from 
the same principle of romantic research. Tressan’s romances, the 
Bibliothdque Bleue, and Bibliot^ue de Romans, were already familiar 
to me, and I now acquired similar intimacy with the works of Dante, 
Boiardo, Pulci, and other eminent Italian authors. I fastened also, 
like a tipr, upon every collection of old songs or romances which 
chance threw in my w^, or which my scrutiny was able to discover 
on the dusty shelves of John Sibbald’s circulating library in the Parlia- 
ment Square. This collection, now dismantled and di^rsed, con- 
tained at that time many rare and carious works, seldom found m such 
a collection. Mr. Sibbald himself, a man of rough manners, but of 
some taste and judgment, cultivated music and imtry, and m his shop 
I had a distant view of some literary characters, Msides the privilege of 
ransacking the stores of old French and Italian books, which were in 
little demand among the bulk of his subscribers. Here I saw the un- 
fortunate Andrew Macdonald, author of Vimonda; and here, too, I 
saw at a distance the boast of Scotland, Robert Burns. Of the latter 
1 shall presently have occasion to speak more fully. 

I am inadvertently led to confound dates while 1 talk of this remote 
period, for, as 1 have no notes, it is impossible for me to remember 
with accuracy the progress of studies, if they deserve the name, so 
irregular and miscellaneous. But abdut the second year of my ap- 

E rcnticeship, my health, which, from rapid growth and other causes, 
ad been nitherto rather uncertain and delicate, was affected by the 
breaking of a blood-vesseL The regimen I had to undergo on this 
occasion was far from agreeable. It was spring, and the weather raw 
and cold, yet I was confined to bed with a singfe blanket, and bled and 
blistered till I scarcely had a pulse left. I had all the appetite of a 
growing boy, but was prohibited any sustenance beyond what was 
absolutely necessary for the support of nature, and that in vegetables 
alone. Above all, widi a considerable disposition to talk, I was not 
permitted to open my lips without one nr two old ladies who watched 
my couch being ready at once to souse upon me, "imposing silence 
•with a stilly sound.” My only refum was reading and playing at 
chess. To the romances and poetry, which 1 chiefly delighted in, ihad 
always added the study of history, especially as connected with mili- 
tary events. I was encouraged in this latter study by a tolerable ac- 
quaintance with geography, and by the opportumties I bad enjoyed 
while with Mr. MacFait to learn the meaning ^ ^ more ordi- 
nary terms of fortification. While, therefore, I lay in ft^s dreary and 
silent solitude, I fell upon the resource of illustrating the battles I road 
of by the childish expedient of arranging shells, and seeds, and pebbles 
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80 as to represent encountering armies. Diminutive cross-bows were 
contrived to mimic artillery, and with the assistance of a friendly car- 
penter, I contriv^ to model a fortress, which, like that of Uncle Toby, 
represented whatever place hapjpehed to be uppermost in my imagina- 
tion 1 fought my way thus through Vertot’s Knights of Malta, — a 
book which, as it hovered between mstory and romance, was exceed- 
ingly dear to me; and Orm^a interesting and beautiful History of 
Indostan, whose copious plan^^ided by the clear and luminous ex- 
planations of the author, rhnderw my imitative amusement peculiarly 
easy. Other moments of thm weary weeks were spent in looking at ’ 
the Meadow Walks, by assistance^ of a combination of ihirrors so 
arranged that, while lying in bed, 1 could see the troops march out to 
exerciU, or any other incident which occurred on that promenade. 

Alter one or two relapses, my constitution recovered the injury 
it had sustained, though for several months afterwards I was restricted 
to a severe ve^table diet And I must say, in passing, that though 
I gained health under this necessary restriction, yet it was far from 
being agreeable to me, and I was affected whilst under its influence 
with a nervousness which I never foil before or since. A disposition to 
start upon slight alarms — a want of decision in feeling and acting, which 
has not usually been my failing — an acute sensibility to trifling incon- 
veniences — and an unnecessary apprehension of contingent misfor- 
tunes, nse to my memory as connected with my vegetable diet, 
although they may very possibly have been entirely the result of the 
disorder and not of the cure. Be this as it may, with this illness I 
bade farewell both to disease and medicine, for since that time, till the 
hour I am now writing, I have enjoyed a state of the most robust 
health, having only had to complain of occasional headaches or sto- 
machic affections, when I have been long without taking exercise, or 
have lived too convivially-^the latter having been occasionally though 
not habitually the error of my youth, as the former has been of my 
advanced life. 

My frame gradually became hardened with my constitution, and 
being both tall and muscular, I Was rather disfigured than disabled 
by my lameness. This personal disadvantage did not prevent me from 
taking much exercise on horseback, and making long journeys on foot, 
in the course of which I often walked from twenty to thirty miles a 
day. A distinct instance occurs, to me. 1 remember walking with 
poor James Ramsay, my fellow-apprentice, now no more, and two 
other friends, to breakfast at Prestonpans. We spent the forenoon in 
visiting the ruins at Seton, and the field of battle at Preston — dined at 
Prestonpans on tSed haddocks, very sumptuously— drank half a bottle 
of port each, and returned in the evening. This could not be less than 
thirtv miles, nor do J {emember boing at all fatigued upon the occasion. 

These excursiona on foot at horseback formed by far my most 
favourite amusement I have all my life delighted in travelling, though 
I have never enjoyed that phMure uppn a large scale. It was a pro- 
pensity which I sometimes indulged so unduly as to alarm and vex my 
rarents. Wood, water, wilderness itseji^had an inexpressible charm 
for me, and I had a dreamy way of going much further than I intend- 
ed, so that unconsciously my return was protracted, and my parents 
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had sometimes serious cause of uneasiness. For example^ I once set 
out with Mr. George Abercromby* (the ^on of the immortal General), 
Mr. W illiam Clerk, and some others, to fish in the lake above How- 
gate, and the stream which descends from it into the Esk. We break- 
fasted at Howgate, and fished the whole day ; and while we were on 
our return next morning, I was easily seduc^ by'William Clerk, then 
a great intimate, to visit Fennycuik House, the seat of his family. 
Here he and John Irving, and I for their sake, we^e overwhelmed 
with kindness by the late Sir John Clerk and his lady, the present 
Dowager Lady Clerk. The pleasure of looking at fine pictures, the 
beauty of the place, and the Ottering hospitality of the owners, 
drowned all recollection of home for a day or two. Mean while our 
companions, who had walked on without oeing aware of our digres- 
sion, returned to Edinburgh without us, and excited ao small alarm in 
my father’s household. At length, however, they became accustomed 
to^my escapades. My father used to protest to me on such occasions 
that he thought I was born to be a strolling pedlar, and though the 
prediction was intended to mortify my conceit, I am not sure that I 
altogether disliked it. 1 was now familiar with Shakspeare, and 
tiiought of Autolycus’s soDg-<i- 

** Jos' on, jog on, the foot path way. 

And merrily hent the atile-a : 

A merry heart goes all tlie day, 

Your sad tirca in a mile-a.*' 

My principal object in these excursions was the pleasure of seeing 
romantic scenery, or what afforded me at least equal pleasure, the 

K ' cs which had been distinguished by remarkable historical events. 

delight with which I regarded the former of course had general 
approbation, but I often found it difficult to procure sympathy with the 
interest I felt in the latter. Yet to me the wandering over the field of 
Bannockburn was the source of more exquisite pleasure than gazing 
upon the celebrated landscape from the battlements of Stirling castle. 
1 do not by any means infer that I was dead to the feeling of picturesque 
scenery ; on the contrary, few delighted more in its general effect. 
But I was unable with the eye of a painter to dissect the various parts 
of the scene, to comprehend how the one bore upon the other, to esti- 
mate the effect which various features of the view had in producing its 
leading and general effect. I have never, indeed, been capable of doing 
this with precision or nicety, though my latter studies have led me to 
amepd and arrange my original ideas upon the subject Even the 
humble ambition, which I long cherished, of making sketches of those 
• places which interested me, from a defect of eye or of hand, was totally 
ineffectual. After long study and manv efforts, I was unable to apply 
the elements of perspective or of shade to the scene before ma^ and 
was obliged to relinquish in despair an art which I was most anxious 
to practise. But show me an old castle or a field of battle, and I was 
at liome dt once, filled it with its combatants in their proper costume, 
and overwhelmed my hearers by the enthusiasm of my description. In 
crossing Magus Moor, near St ^Andrews, the spirit moved me to give 
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a picture of the assassination of dte Archbishop of St. Andrews to 
fellow-travellers with whom I was accidentally associated, and 
one of them, though well acquainted with the story, protested my nar- 
rative had ftighten^ away his night’s sleep. I mention this to show 
.the distinction between a sense of the picturesque in action and in 
scenery. If I have since been abte in poetry to trace with some suc- 
cess the principles of the Iatt8r;4thas always been with reference to 
its general and leading features^' or under some alliance with moral 
feeling; and even this proQdeucy 6as cost me stpdv. — Mean while I 
endeavoui^ to make amenda for my ignorance of crawing by adopt- 
ing a sort of technical memory respectiug the scenes I visited. Wherever 
I went, I cut a piece of a branch (tom a tree— these constituted what 
I call^ my log-book; and I intended to have a set of Chess-men out 
of them, each having reference to the place where it was cut — as the 
•kings from Falkland and Holy-Rood; the queens from Queen Mary’s 
yew-tree at Crookston; the bishops from abbeys or episcopal palaces; 
the knights from baronial residences; the rooks from royal fortresses; 
and the pawns Mnerally from places Wdrthy of historical note. But 
this whimsical oraign I never carried into execution. 

• With music it was even worse than with painting. My mother was 
anxious we should at least learn Psalmody; but the incurable defects 
of my voice and ear soon drove my teacher to despair.* It is only 
by long practice that I have acquired the power of selecting or dis- 
tinguishing melodies ; and although now few things delight or affect 
me more than a simple tune sung with feeling, yet I am sensible that 
even this nitch of musical taste has only been gained by attention and 
habit, ana, as it were, by my feeling of the words being associated 
with the tune. I have, therefore, bran usually unsuceessful in com- 
posing words to a tune, although my friend, Dr. Clarke, and other 
musical composers, have sometimes been able to make a happy union 
between their music and my ^try. 

In other points, however, I be^n to make some amends for the 
irregularity of my education. It is well known that in Edinburgh one 
great spur to emulation among youthful students is in those associa- 
tions called Hterary societies, formed not only for the purpose of debate, 
but of composition. These undoubtedly nave some disadvantages, 
where a bold, petulant, and disputatious temper happens to be combi- 
ned with considerable information and talent. Still, however, in order 
to such a person being actually spoiled by his mixing in such debates, 
his talents must be of a very rare nature, or his effrontery must be 

* The lele Alezuider Campbel], a warm-hearted man, and an entlraaiaat in Scottish 
mu^ic, which he sang moat beautifhlly, had this ungrateful task imposed on him. He was 
a man of many ammpliihments, but dashed with a fttsarrerte of temper which made them 
useless to tiieir propiielor* * He wrote eevend books — as a Tour m ^tland, &c. — and he 
made an advantagms maniagBi but M nerertheless into distressed cireumstanecs, which 
1 bad the pleasure of rehefingi If 1 oqntld not remove. His sense of gratitude was very 
strooff, and showed itelf oddly in OdO respect He would never allow that I had a bad 
ear; but contends^ that if I did not understand music, it was because I did not choose to 
learn it But when he attended us in George’s Square, our neighbour. Lady Gumming, 
sent to beg the boys might not be aB flogtfM preciaely at the same hour, aa, though she 
hsd no doubt the punishment was dessTM, the ni4|e of the concord was really dreadfuL 
Robert was the only one of our fiunUy who could smg, thoiwh my father wu muaksal and 
a perftgner on the violoncello at the gsmlsuisfi’f sofieeftt.p— [1826]. 
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piwf to every sp^ies of assault; for 'there is generally, in a vrell- 
selected society of this nature, talent su^ie&t to meet the forwardest, 
and satire enough to penetrate the most undaunted. I am particularly 
obliged to this sort of club for introducing me about my seventeenth 
year mto the swiety which at one time 1 had etttirely ^pped ; for, 
from the time of my illness at ^llege, I ^d had littleor no intercourse 
with any of my class-companions, one or two only excmted. Now, 
however, about 1788, 1 began to fce| and take my grouna in society. 
, A ready wit, a good deal of enthunasm, apd a perceptitm that soon 
riMned into tact and observation of character, rendered mo an accept- 
able companion to many young gien whose acquintions in philosophy 
and science were infinitely superior to any thing 1 could boast 
In the business of these 80cietie»->for I was a member of more than 
one successively— I cannot boast of having ma^ any great figure. 
I mver was a good speaker unless upon some subject which strongly 
animated my feelings; and, os'! was totally unaccustomed to compo- 
sition, as well as to the art of generalizing my ideas upon any subject, 
my hterary essays were but vorV poor work. I never attempted them 
unless when compelled to do so by the regulations of the society, and 
^n I was like the Lord of Castle Rackrent, who was obliged to cot 
down a tree to get a few fagots to boil the kettle ; for the quantity 
of ponderous and miscellaneous knowledgfc, which I really possessed 
on many subjects, was not easily condensed, or brought to bear upon 
the oinect I wished particularly to become master of. Yet there oc- 
cui^ tipportunities when this odd lumber of my bram, especially that 
which was connected with the recondite parts of history, did me, as 
Hamlet says, “ yeoman's service." My memory of events was like 
one of the large, old-fashioned stone-cannons of the Turks — ^very diffi- 
cult to load well and discharge, but making a powerful effect when 
by good chance any object did come within range of its shot. Such 
fortunate opportunities of exploding With efi^t maintained my literary 
character among my companions, with whom I soon met with great 
indulgence and regard. The persons with whom I chiefiy lived at this 

E riod of my youth were William Clerk, already menboned ; James 
Imonstoune, of Newton; George Abercromby; Adam Ferguson, 
son of the celebrated Professor Ferguson, and who combined the 
lightest and most airy temper with the best and kindest disposition ; 
John Irvmg, already mentioned; the Honourable Thomas Douglas, 
now Earl of Selkirk; David Boyle,* — and two or three others, who 
sometimes plunged deeply into politics and metaphysics, and not un- 
frequently " dofied the world aside, and bid it pass." 

. Looking back on these times, I cannot applaud in all resp^ the 
way in which our days were speqh There was too much idleness, 
and sometimes too much conviviality: but our hearts were warm, our 
minds honourably bent on knowledge and literary distinctiou; and if 
I, certainly the least informed of the party, may be permitted to bear 
witness, we were not without the fair and creditable meiins of attain- 
ing the distinction to which we aspired. In this society I was naturally 
led to correct my former uselqss course of reading ; for— feeling myself 

\ ... ■ ■ 

* Now Lord JuitioeXlerk. [18S6]s 
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p. jatly inferior to my companions in metaphysical philosophy and other 
branches of regular study — I laboured, not without some success, to 
acquire at least such a portion of knowledge as might enable me to 
maintain my rank in conversation. In this 1 succeeded pretty well ; 
but unfortunately then, as often since through my life, I incurred the 
• deserved ridicule of my friends from the superficial nature of my ac- 
quisitions, which being, in the mercantile phrase, got up for society, 
very often proved flimsy in the texture; and thus uie gifts of an un- 
commonly retentive memory and acute powers of perception were, 
sometimes detrimental to their possessor, by encouraging him to a 
presumptuous reliance upon them. 

Amidst these studies, and in this society, the time of my apprentice- 
ship elapsed ; and in 1790, or thereabouts, it became necessary that I 
should seriously consider to which department of the law 1 was to 
attach myself. My father behaved with the most parental kindness. 
He ofiered, if I preferred lus own profession, immediately to take me 
into partnership with him, which, though his business was' much dimin- 
ished, still afibrded me an immediate prospect of a handsome indepen- 
dence. But he did not disguise his wish that I should relinquish this 
situation to my younger brother, and embrace the more ambitious pro- 
fession of the bar. I had little hesitation m making my choice — for I 
was never very fond of money ; and in no other particular do the pro- 
fessions admit of a comparison. Besides, I knew and felt the incon- 
veniences attached to that of a writer ; and I thought (like a young 
man) many of them were “ ingenio hand subeunda meo.” The ap- 
prarance of personal dependence which that profession requires was 
disagreeable to me ; the sort of connexion between the chent and the 
attorney seemed to render the latter more subservient than was quite 
agitable to my nature ; and, besides, I had seen many sad examples 
while overlooking my father’s business, that the utmost exertions, and 
the best meant services, do not secure the man of business, as he is 
called, from great loss, and most ungracious treatment on the part of 
his employers. The bar, though I was conscious of my deficiencies 
as a public speaker, was the line of ambition and liberty; it was that 
also for which most of my contemporary friends were destined. And, 
lastly, although I would willingly have relieved my father of the 
labours of his business, yet I saw plainly we could nut have agreed 
on some particulars if we had attempted to conduct it together, and 
that I should disappoint his expectations if 1 did not turn to the bar. 
So to that object my studies were directed with great ardour and per- 
severance during the years 1789, 1790, 1791, 1792. 

In the usual coum of study, the Roman or civd law was the first 
object of my attention— the second, the Municipal Law of Scotland. 
In the course of reading on both subjects, I had the advantage of stu- 
dying in conjunction with my friend William Clerk, a man of the most 
acute intellects find powerful apprehension, and who, should he ever 
shake loose the fetters of indolence by which he has ^n hitherto 
trammelled, cannot foil to bd dlBtingoished in the highest degree. W^e 
attended the regular classes of both laws in the University of Edin- 
buigh. ^e civil law chair, now wi^ily filled by Mr. Alexander 
Irving, might at that time be considered as in abeyance, since the per- 
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son by 'whom it was occupied had never been fit for the situation, and 
was then almost in a state of dotHge. But the Scotch law lectures 
were those of Mr. David Hume, who |^ll continues to occupy that- 
-situation with as much honour to himself M advantage to the country. 

I copied over his lectures twice with diy own hntxlf from .notes taken 
in tne class, and when 'I have had occasion w condblt them, I can 
never sufficiently admire the penetration ahd clCafn^ of conception 
which were necessary to the arraogement.of the {hbric of law, formed 
originally under the strictest influence 6f,ftR)dai principles, and inno- 
'vated, altered, and broken in upon by the'dlange of times, of habits, 
and of manners, until it resemotea some anci«it castle, partly entire, 
partly ruinous, partly dilapidated, patched and altered during the suc- 
cession of ages by a thousand additions and combinations, yet still 
exhibiting, with the marks of its antiquity, symptoms of the skill and 
wisdom of its founders, and capable of neing analyst and made- the 
subject of a methodical plan by an architect who can understand the 
various styles of the different tuces in which it was sul^jed to altera- 
tion. Such an architect has Mf. Htime been tO the law of Scotland, 
neither wandering into fanciful and abstruse disquisitions, which are 
the more proper subject of tbe-antimiar^, nor satisfied with presenting 
to his pupiis a dry and undigested detail of the laws in tlieir present 
state, but combining the past state of our legal enactments with the 
present, and tracing clearly and judiciously me changes which took 
place, and the causes which led to tiiem. 

Under these auspices, I commenced my legal studies. A little par- 
lour was assigned me in my father’s house, which was spacious and 
convenient, and I took the exclusive possession of my new realms with 
all the feelings of novelty and liberty. Let me do justice' to the only 
years of my life in which 1 applied to learning with stern, steady, and 
undeviating industry. The rule of my friend Clerk and myself was, 
that we should mutually qualify ourselves for undergoing an examina- 
tion upon certain points of law every morning in me week, Sundays 
excepted. This was at first to have taken place alternately at each 
other’s houses, but wo soon discovered that my friend’s resolution was 
inadequate to severing him from his couch at the early hour fixed for 
this exercitation. Accordingly, I agreed to go every morning to his 
house, which, being at the extremity of IVince’s Street, New Town, ^ 
was a walk of two miles. With great punctuality, however, I beat ' 
him up to his task every morning before seven o’clock, and in the 
course of two summers, wc went, by way of question and answer, 
through the whole of Heincccius’s Analysis of the Institutes and Pan- 
dects, as well as through the smaller copy of £rskine’s Institutes of 
the Law of Scotland. This course of study enabled us to pass with 
credit the usual trials, which, by the regulations of the Faculty of Ad- 
vocates, must be undergone by every candidate for admission into their 
body. My friend William Clerk and I passed these ordcalp on the 
same days — ^namely, the civil law trial on the [30th Juno^ I’lBl}, and 
the Scots law trial on the [6th July, 17^]- On the [Hth July, 1703], 
we both assumed the gown w|th all its duties and honours. 

My progress in life during these two or three years had been gra- 
dually enlarging my acquaintance, and facilitating my entrance into 
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good eopipany. My father and mother, already advanced in life, saw 
uttle society at home, excepting that of near relations,, or upon partU 
scalar occasions, so that I was left to form connexions in a great mea* 
sure for myself It is not difficult for a youth with a real desire to 
please and be pleased, to make his way into good society in Edinburgh 
— or indeed any where-«and my family connexions, if they did not 
greatly further, had nothing to embarrass my progress. I was a ^n> 
tieman, and so welcome any where, if so^be I comd behave myself, as 
Tony Lompkin says, "in a^ncatenation accordingly.” 

4k ♦ % # # 


, CHAPTER IL 

illdstraticoie of the autobiooraphical fragment— edin. 

BORGH--aANDT-KNOWE—B\.TH—PRESTONPAMS— 1771-1778 • 

SlB Walter Soott opens his brief account of his ancestry with a 
playful allusion to a trait of national character, which has, time out 
of mind, furnished merriment to the heishbours of the Scotch ; but 
the zeal of pedigree was deeply rooted in nimself, and he would have 
been the last to treat it with serious disparagement It has often been 
exhibited under circumstances sufficiently ^tesque ; but it has lent 
strengpi to many a good impulse, sustain^ hope and self-respect under 
many a difficulty and distress, armed heart and nerve to many a bold 
and resolute struggle for independence ; and prompted also many a 
gcnerous.aet of assistance, which under its influence alone could have 
been accepted without any feeling of degradation. 

He speaks modestly of his own descent ; for, while none of his pre- 
decessors had ever iunk below the situation and character of a gentle- 
man, he had but to go three or four generations back, and thence, as 
far as they could be followed, either on the paternal or maternal side, 
they were to be found moving in the highest ranks of our baronage. 
When he fitted up in his later years the beautiful hall of Abbotsford, 
he was careful to have the armorial bearings of his forefathers blazon- 
ed in due order on the compartments of its roof; and there are few in 
Scotland, under the titled nobility, who could trace their blood to so 
many stocks of historical distinction. 

In the Minstrelsy of the Scottish Border, and Notes to the Lay of 
the Last Minstrel, the reader will find sundry notices of the " Bauld 
Rutherfords that were sae stout,” and the Swintuns of Swinton in 
Berwickshire, the two nearest houses on the maternal side. An illus- 
trious old wanicar of the latter family. Sir John Swinton, extolled by 
Froissart, is the hero of the dramatic sketch, "Halidon Hill;” and it 
is not to be omitted, that through the Swintons Sir Walter Scott could 
trace himself to William Alexander, Earl of Stirling the poet and 
dramatist.* His respeet for the worthy barons of Newmains and 


*On Sir Walter’! copy of "Rsereatieiis with A# Mums, by William Earl of Stiriinj', 
1637,” there is the followmi; MS. note Sir William Alexander, sixth Baron of Mcn- 
strie, md first Bari of Starling, the ftiond of Drummond of Hawthonato and Ben Jon- 
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Dryburgh, of whom, in right of his father’s mother, he was the repre. 
scntative, and in whose Tenerabla s^pnhshre his remains now rest, was 
testified by his “Memorials of thia Halili^jrtons,’’ a small volume 'print- 
ed (for private circulation onlv)'in tro' year 1820 . His own male 
ancestors of the family of Harden, wi^>^ lineajra is traced by Dou- 
glas in his Baronage of Scotland back to the ibHldle of the fourteenth 
century, when they branched off from the great blood of tiuccleuch, 
have been so laigely cele^ted'. in^his iiarmus writingii^ that I might 
perhaps content myself with a general r^^reoce to those pages, their 
■ only imperishablA Vnonument The antiq^' splendour, or the ducal 
house itself has beeiriUgnified to all Euro^ by the pen of its remote 
descendant ; but it maybe doubted whether his genius could have been 
adequately developed, had he not attracted, at an early and critical 
period, the kindly recognition and support of the Boccleuchs;- 
The race had been celebrated, however, long before his day, by a 
minstrel of its owa; nor did he conceal his belief that he otved much 
to jhe influence exerted over his .juvenile mind by the ^e but enthu- 
siastic clan-poetry of old SatcheUs, who describes himself on his iitk- 
page as 

M Captain Walter ’fioot, an old Souldier and n<p8chol]ei'» 

And one that can write nane, 

But juat the Letters of his Name.** 

His ‘‘True History of several honourable Families of the Right Hon- 
ourable Name of Scot* in the Shires of Roxburgh and Selkirk, and 
others adjacent, gathered out of Ancient Chronicles, Histories, and 
Traditions of our Fathers,” includes, among other things, a string of 
complimentary rhymes addressed to the first Laird of Kaeburn ; and 
the copy which had belonged to that ^ntleman, was in all likelihood 
about the first book of verses that M into the poet’s bat^.* How 

son, died in 1640. His eldest eon, William Viscount Canada, died be6>re his father, leav. 
in|f one son and three dau||rhterB by his wi6». Lady Marnrot Douglas, eldest daughter of 
William, first Marquis of Douglas. Margaret, tlie seooml of these daughters, married Sir 
Robert Sinclair of Longfbrmacus in the Merse, to whom she bore two daughters, Anne 
and Jean. Jean Sinclair, the younger daughter, married Sir John Swinton of Swinton ; 
and Jean Swinton, her eldest daughter, was the grandmother of the proprietor of this 
volume.'* 

* His family well remember the delight which hi^>ezprBSsed on receiving, in 1818, a 
copy of this first edition, a small dark quar^ of IM, "firoiabis friend Constable He was 
breakfasting when the present was delivered, and liaid, **This is indeed the resorrectiem 
of an old ally — I mind tpeUing these lines.** H^fead aloud the jingling epistle to his 
own great-great-grandfather, which, like tlie rest, odmdadef! with a brood hint that, as the 
author had neither lands nor flocks—" no estate left eacept his designatiem'*— the more 
fortunate kinsman who enje^ed, like Jason of, old, a fair share of passes, might do worse 
than bestow on him some of King James’s bnad jnecea. On rising from table, Sir Wal- 
ter immediately wrote as follows on the blank leaf opposite to poor Satchells’ honest title- 
^go- ^ ’ 

“ f, Walter Scott of Abbotsford, a poor scholar, po soldier, bat a soldier*s lover, 

In the style of my namesake and kinsman do hereby discover, 

That I have written the twenty-four letters twenty-tour million times over ; 

And to every true born Scott I do wish ns many golden pleeea, ' "v ' 

As ever were baire in Jason's and Medea’s golden fleeces." 

The rarity of the original edition of Satchells is snob, that the copy now. Abbotefo^ 
was the only ono Mr. Constable had ever seen— end no wonder, fpr^ author*! etie^ ie 

in these words . . v . ^ -V?- 

"Begone, my book, stref^ toitli fij'ViBis and fly ■ ' 

Amongst the nobles and mntility ; • 

Thou’rt not to sell to scavengers ind clowns, 

But f iveo to worthy persons of renown. 
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continually its wild and uncouth doggrel was on his lips to his latest 
day, all hu familiars can testi^; and the passages which he quoted 
with the greatest zest were those commemorative of two ancient 
worthies, both of whom had had to contend against physical misfor> 
tune similar to his own. The&rmer of these, according to Satchells, 
was the immediate founder of the branch originally designed of Sinton, 
aflerwanls of Harden. 

*« It 18 four bundled wiaten peat in order 
Since that BuQuIeuch w «8 Warden in the Bo^ef ; 

A son ho hfld^at that same tide. 

Which wu 80 lame could neither run nor ride. 

John, this lame son, if. my author speaks'true. 

He sent him to St Mungo’s in Glasgu, 

Where he remained a scholar’s time. 

Then manied a wife according to his mind. . . . 

And betwixt thorn twa was procrcat 
H^shaw, Askirk, Sinton, and Glack.” 

But, if the sefiolarshiir of John the Jjamiter furnished his descendant 
with many a mirthful allusion, a far greater favourite was the memory 

of WiUiam the Bobfoott who followed him in the sixth generation. 

# 

"The Laird and Lady of Harden 
Betwixt them procreat was a son 
Called William Boltfbot of Harden”-— 


The emphasis with which this next line was quoted I can never for- 


get— 

'* He did eurtfive ta be a man.” 


He was, in fact, one of the ** prowest knights” of the whole genealogy 
— a fearless horseman and exmrt ^arman, renowned and dreaded ; 
and I suppose I have heard Sir Walter repeat a dozen times, as he 
was dasning into the Tweed or Ettrick, ** rolling red from brae to 
brae,” a stanza' from what he called an old ballad, though it was most 
likely one of his own eariy imitations. 

"To tak the fbord ho aye was first. 

Unless the English loons were near; 

PluDTO vassiil than, plunge horse and man, 

Aiud Boltihot rides into the rear.” 


" From childhood’s earliest hour,” says the poet in one of his last 
Journals, “ I have rebelled ^against external circumstances.” How 
largely the traditional famouHiess of the stalwart Boltfool may have 
helped to develope this element of bis character, I do not pretend to 
say; but I cannot avoid regretting that Lord Byron had not discovered 
such another "Deformed Transformed” among his own chivalrous 
progenitors. . 

So long as Sir WaltCT retained his vigorous habits, he used to make 
an autumnal exuurnma, with whatever friend happened to be his guest 
at the time, to the' tower of Harden, the incunama of his race. A 
more picturesqiie scene for the fastness of a lineage of Border maraud- 
ers could not, fae.,conceived ; and ^ much did he delight in it, remote 
— — * — 

The nmaher's Aw I*ve |iiibisd,^n resasd 
My eharfes bays been frtAt, and f bops reward ; 

I caus'd not print many abnve twelye leore, 

And tbe printers are eogafed tbat they sball print no more.** 
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and inaccessible as its situation that, in the earlier part of his life, he 
had nearly availed himself of hb kinsman's permission to fit up the 
dilapidated peel for his summer residence. Harden (the ravine of 
hares) is a cfee|), dark, and narrow glen, along which a little mountain 
bro(}k flows to join the river Borthwick, itself a tributary of the Teviot. 
The castle is perched on the brink of the precipitous bank, and from 
the ruinous windows you look down into tne crows’ nests on the sum- 
mits of the old mouldering elms, r that have their roots on the margin 
of the stream far below. — 

** Where Bortha hoarse, tiiat loads the meads with sand. 

Rolls her red tide to Teviot’s western strand, 

Througli slaty hills, whoso sides are shofgcd with thorn, 

WJierc sprinjirs in scattered tufts the dark>ffreen corn. 

Towers wood>girt Harden for above the vide, 

And clouds of ravens o'er the turrets sail. 

A hardy race who never shrunk from war, 

The Scott, to rival realms a mighty bar. 

Here fixed his mountain home ; — a wide domain, 

And rich the soil, hud purple hcatli been grain ; 

But wliat the niggard ground of wealth mnied, 

From fields more bless'd his.fbarless arm supplied.*'* 

It was to this wild retreat that the Harden of the Lay of the Last 
Minstrel, the Auld Wat of a hundred Border ditties, brought home, in 
1567, his beautiful bride, Mary Scott,** the Flower of Yarrow,” whose 
grace and gentleness have lived in song along with the stern virtues 
of her lord. She is said to have chiefly owed her celebrity to the 
gratitude of an English captive, a beautiful child, whom she rescued 
from the tender mercies of Wat’s moss-troopers, on their return from 
a foray into (Cumberland. The youth grew up under her protection, 
and is believed to have been the composer both of the words and the 
music of many of the best old songs of the Border. As lieyden says, 

** His are th^ strains whoso wander^ echoes thrill 
The shepherd lingering on the twilight hill. 

When evening brings Uie merry folding hours, 

And sun-oyed daisies close their winking flowers. 

Ho lived o'er Yarrow's Flower to shed the tear, 

To strew the holly leaves o'er Harden's bier ! 

But none was found above tlio miiSitrel's tomb, 

Emblem of peace, to bid the dais^r bloom. 

He, nameless as the race firom which he' sprung,* 

Saved otlier names, and loft his own unsung." 

We are told, that when the last bullock wjiich Auld Wat had pro- 
vided from the English pastures was , consumed, the Flower of Yarrow 
placed on her table a dish containing a pair of clean spurs;, a hint to 
the company that they must bestir themselves for their next dinner. 
Sir Walter adds, in a note to the Minstrelsy,* ** Upon one occasion 
when the village herd was driving out the cattle to pasture, the old 
laird heard him call loudly to drive out Harden’s cow. * Hand’s 
cow/* echoed the afiVontea chief; *Is it come to that passT by 'my 
faith they shall soon say Harden’s Aye (cows).’ Accordingly, he 

— 

* Leyden, the author of these beautiful lines, hatf borrowed, as the Lay of the Last 
Minstrel did also, from one of l^tcheU's pzimitive couplets— 

“ If lieather-toM had been corn of the best; 

Then Bueeleugu mill had gotten a noble grut** 
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sounded his bugle, set out with his followers, and next day returned 
with a boO) of kye^ and a bassen^d (bjrindled) bulb On his return with 
this gallant prey, he passed a very large haystack. It occurred to the 
provident la^.^at tnis would be extremely convenient to fodder his 
new stock of cattle ; but as no means of transporting it were obvioys, he 
was fain to take leave of it with the apostrophe, now become prover- 
bial, By mysault had ye biUf^fett ye HmJd not stand lang there. 
In shorty jas Froissart saya of a sin|imjK^class of feudal robbers, “nothing 
came aipiss to them that'^s net to or too hot.” 

Another striking chapter in the ^nealogical history belongs to the 
marriage of Auld Wat’s son and neir, afterwards Sir William Scott 
of Harden, distinguished by Uie early favour of James VL, and se- 
verely fined for his. loyalty under the usurpation of Cromwell. The 
period of this gentltoan’s youth was a very wild one in that district. 
The Border clans still made war on each other occasionally, much in 
the fashion of their forefathers ; and the young and handsome heir of 
Harden, engaging in a foray upon the lands of Sir Gideon Murray of 
Eliban^, treasin^rrdepute of Scotland, was overpowered by that 
baron’s.retainers, and carried in shackles to his castle, now a heap of 
ruins, on the banks of the Tweed. Elibank’s “ doomtree” extended 
its broad arms close to the gates of his fortress, and the indignant 
laird was on the point of desiring his prisoner to say a last prayer, 
when his more considerate dame interposed milder counsels, suggesting 
that the pulprit was born to a good estate, and that they had three 
unmarried daughters. Young Harden, not, it is said, without hesita- 
tion, agreed to save his life by taking the plainest of the three olT their 
hands, and the contract of marriage, executed instantly on the parch- 
ment of a drum, is still in the charter-chest of his noble representative. 

Walter l^ott, the third son of this couple, was the first Laird of 
Raeburn, already alluded to as one of the patrons of Satchclls. He 
married Isabel Macdougal, daughter of Macdougal of Makerstoun — 
a family of great antiquity and distinction in Roxburghshire, of whose 
blood, through various alliances, the poet had a large share in his veins. 
Raeburn, the son and brother of tw^o steady cavaliers, and married 
into a family of the same |)Olitical creed, became a Whig, and at last 
a Quaker ; and the reader will find, in one of the notes to The Heart 
of Mid-Lothian, a singular account of the persecution to which this 
backsliding exposed him at the hands of both his own and his wife’s 
relations. He was incarcerated (a. d. 1665), first at Edinburgh and 
then at Jedburgh, by order of the Privy Council— his children were 
forcibly taken from him, and a heavy sum was levied on his estate 
yearly, for the purposes of their education beyond the reach of his 
perilous influence. ‘^It appears,” says Sir Walter, in a MS. memo- 
randum now before me, “tnat the Laird of Makerstoun, his brother- 
in-law, joined with Raeburn’s own elder brother, Harden, in this singu- 
lar persecutioDf as it will now be termed by Christians of all persua- 
sions. It was observed by the people that the male line of the second 
Sir William of Ittarden becapie . extinct in 1710, and that the represent- 
ation of Makerstoun soon passed into the female line. * They assigned 
as a cause, that when the wife of Raeburn found herself deprived of 
her husband, and refused permission even to see her children, she pro- 
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nounced a malediction on her husband’s brother as well as on her 
own, and prayed that a male of their body might not inherit their 
pr^rty.” 

The MS. adds, “ of the first Raeburn’s two sons it may be observed, 
that, thanks to the discipline of the Privy Council, they were both good 
scholars.” Of these sons, Walter, tlie second, was the poet’s great- 
grandfather, the enthusiastic Jacobite of tfie autdbibgraphical fragment, 
— who is introduced, , - ^ 


** With amber board and flaWhair, . 
And reverend apostolic air/* 


.1 vVj' 


in the epistle prefixed to the sixth canto of Marmion. A good portrait 
of Bearded Wat, painted for his friend Pitcairn, was presented by the 
^loctor’s grandson, the -Earl, of Kellie, to tho father of Sir Walter. It 
is now at Abbotsford; and' shows a considerable resemblance to the 
poet Some verses addressed to the original by his kinsman Walter 
‘Sc^tt of Harden, are given in one of the notes to Marmion. The old 

f cntleman himself is said to have written verses occasionally, both 
English and Latin; but I never heard more than the burden of a 
drinking-song — 

** Barba creacat, barba crescat. 

Donee cordous revircscat.** 


Scantily as the worthy Jacobite seems to have been provided with * 
this world’s goods, he married the daughter of a gentleman of good 
condition, ‘‘through whom,” says the MS. Memorandum already 
quoted, “ his descendants have inherited a connexion with some hon- 
ourable branches of the Slioch nan Diarmid, or Clan of Campbell” 
To this connexion Sir Walter owed, as we shall see hereafter, many 
of those early opportunities for studying the nmiiiiers of the High- 
landers, to which the world are indebted for Waverley, Rob Roy, and 
the Lady of the Lake. 

Robert Scott, the son of Beardie, formed also an honourable alli- 
ance. Ills father-in-law, Thomas Ilaliburton,* the last but one of the 
“ good lairds of Newmains,” entered his marriage as follows in the 
domestic record, which Sir Walter’s pious respect induced him to have 
printed nearly a century afterwards: — My second daughter Barbara 
is married to Robert Scott, son to Walter Scott, uncle to Raeburn, 
upon this sixteen day of July, 1728, at my house of Dryburgh, by 
Mr. James Innes, minister of Mertoun, their, mothers being cousings; 

* ** From the genealogical deduction in the Memorials, it appears that tho Haliburtons 
of Newmains were descended from and represented the ancient and once powerful family 
of Haliburton of Mertoun, which became extinct in the beginning of tho cigliteenlli cen^ 

> tury. The first of this latter family possessed the lands and barony of Mertoun by a 
charter granted by Archibald Earl of Douglas and Lord of Gollowiw (one of those tre- 
mendous lords whose coronets counterpoised the Scottish crown) to Ifcnry do Halibttrton, 
whom he designates as his standard-bearer, on account of his service to tlio earl 
land. On this account the Haliburtons of Mertoun and those of Newmains, in 4d£tion 
to the arms borne by the Haliburtons of Dirleton (the ancient chiefs, of tlmt QtiCe great 
and powerful but now almost extinguished name) viz. or, on a bend ffdre, thiee masdes 
of the first — gave the distinctive bearing of a buckle of the second emitter canton. 

These arms stiU appear on various old tombs in the abbeys of Meij^bso and Dryburgh, as 
well as on their house at Dryburgh, which was built in 1572,**— MSI Memoranaum^ l&O. 
Sir Walter was served heir to these Haliburtons soon after the date of this Memorandum, 
and thenceforth quartered the anns above described with those of his paternal family. 
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may the blessing of the Lord rest upon them, and make them comforts 
to each other and to all their rela.tions:” to which the editor of the 
Memorials, adds this note, “May (Sod grant that the prayers of the 
OTcHlent {Arsons who have pas^ away may avail for the benefit of 
those who succeed them ! — Abhct^ard, Nov. 1824.” 

I ne^ scarcely remind the reader of the exquisite description of 
the poet’s grandfather, in the Introduction to the third Canto of Mar* 
mion — ■ 

tKiAohed mannon’s flrrcy-hair’d sire. 

Wise without Ihaminff, plain and gm, 

And sprung of Souiland*i ratler blood ; 

Whose in age quicl^ dear, and keen, 

Showed what in yonth its ^plance had been ; 

Whose doom disoardinff nmghboun sought, 

Contept with 'equity uimought*’ 

In the Preface to Guy Mannering,,we have an anecdote of Robert 
Scott in his earlier days: “ My grahdfather, while riding over Char- 
terhouse Moorl then a very extensive common, fell suddenly among a 
lar^ band of j^fmesl who were carousing in a hollow surrounded by 
bUmes. They instisntly seized on his bridle with shouts of welcome, 
exclaiming that thdy had ofEbn dined at his expense, and he must now 
stay and uiare their cheer. My ancestor was a little alarmed, for he 
had more money about his person than he cared to risk in such 
society. However, being naturally a bold lively spirited man, he 
entered into the humour of the thing, and sat down to the feast, which 
consisted of all the varieties of game, iraultry, pigs, and so forth, that 
could be collected by a wide and indiscriminate system of plunder. 
The dinner was a very merry one, but my relative got a hint from 
some of the older gipsies, just when ‘ the mirth and fun grow fast and 
furious,’ and mounting his horse accordingly, he took a French leave 
of his entertainers.” His grandson might have reported more than 
one scene of the like sort in which he was himself engaged, while 
hunting the same district, not in quest of foxes or of cattle sales, like 
the goodman of Sandy-Knowe, but of ballads for the Minstrelsy. 
Gipsy stories, as we are told in the same Preface, were frequently in 
the mouth of the old man when his face * brightened at the evening 
lire,’ in the days of the poet’s childhood. And he adds, that * as Dr. 
Johnson had a shadowy recollection of Queen Anne as a stately lady 
in black, adorned with diamonds,’ so his own memoiy was haunted 
with 'a solemn remembrance of a woman of more than female height, 
dressed in a long red cloak, who once made her appearance beneath 
the thatched' roof of Sandy-Knowe, commenced acquaintance by 
giving him an apple, and whom he looked on, nevertheless, with as 
much awe as the fufiire doctor. High Church and Tory as he was 
doomed to be, cqirfd look upon the Queen.’ This was Madge Gordon, 
grand-daught^ of Jean (Jordon, the prototype of Meg Merrilies. 

Of Robert of Sandy-Knowe also there is a very tolerable portrait 
at Abbotsford^' und the likeness of the poet to his grandfather must 
have forcibly (ihrucfc every oue who has seen it. Indeed, but for its 
wanting some inches in elevation of forehead (a considerable want it 
must be allowed), the picture might be mistaken for one of Sir Walter 
Scott The keen shrewd expression of the eye, and the remarkable length 
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and compression of the upper lip, bring hhh exactly before me as he 
appeared when entering with all zeal of a professional agricultur- 
ist into the merits of a pit of marie discovered at Abbotsford. Had the 
old man been represented with his cap on his bead, the resemblance 
to one particular phasis of the most changeful of countenances would 
have been perfect 

Robert Scott had a numerous progeny, and Sir Walter has intimated 
his intention of recording several of thcni ‘‘with a sincere. tribute of 
gratitude” in the contem^ated prO^ution of his autobiography. Two 
of the younger sons were bred to the naval service of the East India 
Company ; one of whom died early and unmarried ; the other was the 
excellent Captain Robert Scott, of whose kindness to his nephew some 
particulars are given in the Ashestiel Fragment, and naore will occur 
hereafter. Another son, Thomas, followed the profession of his father 
with ability, and retired in old age upon a handsome independence, 
acquired by his industrious exertions. .He was twice married, first to 
^ hi^ncar relation, a daughter of 'Raeburn; .and secondly to Miss Ru- 
therford of Know-South, the estate of which respectable family is 
now possessed by his son Charles Scott, an amiable and high-spirited 
gentleman, who was always a special favourite with-.his eminent kins- 
man. The death of Thomas Scott is thus recorded in one of the MS.' 
notes on his nephew’s own copy of the Haliburton Memorials : — Tlie 
said Thomas Scott died at Monklaw, near Jedburgh, at two of 
the clock, 27th January, 1823, in the 90th year of his life, and fully 
possessed of all his faculties. He read till nearly the year before his 
death ; and being a great musician on the Scotch pipes, had, when on 
his deathbed, a favourite tune played over to him uy his son James, 
that he might be sure he left him in full possession of it After hear- 
ing it, he hummed it over himself, and corrected it in several of the 
notes. The air was that called Plumbs in Gal^iShiels, When 
barks and other tonics were given hina during his last illness, be pri- 
vately spat them into his handkerchief, saying, as he had lived all his 
life without taking doctor’s drugs, he wished to die without doing so.” 

I visited this old man, two years before his death, in company with 
Sir Walter, and thought him about the most venerable figure I had 
ever set my eyes on — tall and erect, with long flowing tresses of the 
most silvery whiteness, and stockings rolled up over his knees, after 
the fashion of three generations bac£ He sat reading his Bible with- 
out spectacles, and did not, for a monitent, perceive that any one had 
entered his room, but on recognising his nephew he rose, with cordial 
alacrity, kissing him on both ^eeks, and exclaiming, “ God bless thee, 
Walter, my man, thou hast risen to be great, but thou wast always good.” 

• His remarks were lively and sagacious, and delivered with a touch of 
that humour which seems to have been shared by most of the family. 
He had the air and manner of an ancient gentleman, and must .iir his 
day have been eminently handsome. I saw more than once,, about 
the same period, this respectable man’s sister, who had inarried her 
cousin Walter, Laird of Raeburn — thus adding a^Qew link to the 
closeness of the family connexion. She also must have been, in her 
youth, remarkable for personal attractions ; as it was, she dwells on 
my memory as the perfect picture of an old Scotch lady, with a great* 
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deal of simple dignity in her. bearing, but \rith the softest eye, and the 
sweetest voice, and a charm of me^ess and ^ntleness about every 
look and expression ; all v^ch contrasted strikingly enough with the 
stem dry aspect and manners of her husband, a right descendant of 
the moss-troopers of Harden, who never seemed at his ease but on 
horge^**k, and continued to be the boldest fox-hunter of the district, 
'even to £e verge of eigb^. Tte poet’s aunt spoke her native lan- 
guage pure and undiluted, but^ without the slightest tincture of that 
vulgarity which now seems almost unavoidable in the oral use of a 
dia&ct so long banished from courts, and which has not been avoided 
by any modern writer who has ventured to introduce it, with the ex- 
ceptipn of Scott, and I may add, Sj^aking generally, of Burns. Lady 
Raeburn, as she was . universally styled, may be numbered with those 
friends of early dajw'whpm her nephew has alluded to in one of his 
prefrees as preserving what we may fancy to have been the old Scotch 
of Holyrood 

The particulars wMch I have been setting down may help English 
readers to form some notion of the structure of society in those south- 
ern districts of .l^tland. -When Satchells wrote, he boasted that 
Buccleuch could^summon to his banner one hundred lairds, all of his 
own name, with ton Aousand more — ^landless men, but still of the same 
blood. The younger sons of these various lairds were, through many 
successive generations, portioned off with fragments of the inheritance 
until such subdivision could be carried no farther, and then the cadet, 
of necesaty, either adopted the profession of arms, in some foreign 
service very frequently, or became a cultivator on the estate of his own 
elder brother, of the chieftain of his branch, or of the great chief and 
patriarchal protector of the whole clan. Until the commerce of Eng- 
land, and above all, the military and civil services of the English colo- 
nies were thrown open to the enterprise of the Scotch, this system of 
things continued entire. It still remained in force to a considerable 
extent at the time when the Goodman of Sandy-Knowe was establish- 
ing his children in the world — and I am happy to say, that it is far 
from being abolished even at the present day. It was a system which 
bound together the various classes of the rural population in bonds of 
mutual love and confidence : the original community of lineage was 
equalljr remembered on all sides ; the landlord could count for more 
than .ms rent on the tenant, who regarded him rather as a frthcr or an 
elder. brother, than as, one who owed his superiority to mere wealth; 
and tlm farmer who, on fit occaaons, partook on equal terms of the 
chase and the hospitality of his landlord, went back with content and 
satisfaction to the daily labours of a vocation which he found no one 
dkposed to consider as derogating from his gentle blood. Such delu- 
sions, if delusioqs they were, held the natural arrogance of riches in 
check, taught the pdor man to believe that in virtuous poverty he had 
nothing to mush for, and*spread over the whole teing of the commu- 
nity the gradpos ^irit of a primitive humanity. 

^Walter Sc<^"tm eldest spn of Robert of Sandy-Knowe, appears to 
■^e been the first of the family that ever adopted a town file, or any 
tmng claiming to be classed ' among the learned professions. His 
brajich of the Taw, however, could not in those days be advantageously 
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prosecuted without extensive connexions in country; his own were 
too respectable not to be of much .service to him in his calling, and 
they were cultivated accordingly. His professional visits to Roxburgh- 
shire and Ettrick Forest were, in his v^rous life, very ireauent; and 
though he was never supposed to have any tincture either of romance 
or poetry in his composition, he retained to the last a warm affection 
for his native district, with a certain reluctant favour of the old feel- 
ings and prejudices of the Borderer. I have Uttle to add to' Sir Walter’s 
short and respectful notice of his fether, cociwt that I have heard it 
confirmed by the testimony of many less partial observers. 'According 
to every account, he was a most just, honourable, conscientious man; 
only too high of spirit for some parts of his business: ’'-He passed from 
the cradle to the grave,” sajrs a surviving relation, without making 
an enemy or losing a friend. He was -a most affectionate parent, and 
if he discouraged, rather than otherwise, his son’s early devotion to the 
Dursuits which led him to the height of literary eminence, it was only 
oeeausc he did not understand what such things meant, and considered 
it his duty to keep his young man to that path in which good sense 
and industry might, humanly speaking, be thought sure of success.” 

Sir Walter’s mother was short of stature, and by.'no. means comely, 
at least after the days of her early youth. She ibid received, as 
became the daughter of an eminently learned physician, the best sort 
of education then bestowed on young gentlewomen in Scotland. The 
poet, speaking of Mrs. Euphemia Sinclair, the mistress of the school at 
which his mother was reared, to the ingenious local antiquary, Mr. 
Robert Chambers, said that ” she must have been possessed of uncom- 
mon talents for education, as all her youne ladies were, in after life, ' 
fond of reading, wrote and spelled admirably, were well acquainted 
with history and the belles lettres, without neglectiim the more homely 
duties of the needle and accompt-book ; and per^tly well-bred in 
society.” Mr. Chambers adds, “ Sir W. farther communicated that 
his mother, and many others of Mrs. Sinclair’s pupils, were sent after- 
wards to be finished off by the Honourifele Mrs. Ogilvie, a lady who 
trained her young friends to a style of manners which would now be 
considered intolerably stiff Such was fee e^t of this early training 
upon the mind of Mrs. Scott, feat even when she approached her 
eightieth year, she took as much care to avoid touching her chair 
with her back, as if she had still been under fee stem eye of Mrs. 
Ogilvie.”* ** The physiognomy of fee poet bore, if their portraits may 
be trusted, no resemblance to either of his parents. 

Mr. Scott was nearly thirty years of . age when he married, and six 
children, born to him between 1759 and 1766, all perished in infency.f 

* Seo Chamben'a Traditiona of Edinboigti, toL it ]>p. 137-131. TTio ihnctiaiis hen 
aacribed to M». Ogilvie may appear to modem readota little oonabtent with hw- 
Such thinga, however, were not uncommon in thoae daya in poor <dd SooUand. 'Iiadies 
ndth whom I have converaed in my youth well nmombend an Mttmifeble Jibts* Ms U tond 

who practiaed the obatetric art in the Cow^te. ■ v.*',;. 

t In Sir Walter Bcott’a deak, after bia death, then waa fbund a litUe padiet oowteining 
aix iocka of hair, with thia inaeripUon in the handwriting of hie mother:— 

** 1. Anno Scott, bora March 10, 1759. 

3. Robert Scott, bora Auguat 33, 1760. 

3: John Soott, bom November 38^ 1761. 
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A suspicion that the close situation of the College Wynd had been 
unfavourable to the heolth^of his. family, was the motive that induced 
him tb remove to the house whibh he ever afterwards occupied in 
forge’s ^uare. This remoy|^.;.iilook place shortly after the poet’s 
birth ; and tm children born 8u|^oently were in general healthy. Of 
a famil y of twelve, of whom mx lived to maturity, not one now sur- 
vives; nor have any of them left descendants, except Sir Walter him- 
self, and his next and dearest broi£ie|:, Thomas Scott. 

He says that his consciodsii^' of. existence dated from Sand^- 
Knowe; and how deep dud indeUble was the impression which its 
romantic localities had left on hts imagination, I need not remind the 
readers of Marmion wd the Eve of St John. On the summit of the 
Crags which overhai^ the iarm-house stands the ruined tower of 
Smailholme, the scene of' that .fine ballad; and the view from thence 
takes in a wide expanse of the district in which, as has been truly said, 
every field has its battle^ and eve^ iiyulet its song: — 

"Tlie ladv ^ked in moilmfiil mood, 

Looked over hill and vale, 

O’er Mertoun’a wood, and TSreed’s fkir flood. 

And all down Teviotdal^” — 

Mertoun, the principal seat of the Harden family, with its noble groves; 
nearly in front of iC across the Tweed, Lessudden, the comparatively 
small but still venerable and stately abode of the Lairds of Raeburn ; 
and the hoary Abbey of Dryburgh, surrounded with yew-trees as 
ancient as itself, seem to lie almost below the feet of the spectator. 
Opposite him rise the purple peaks of Eildon, the traditional scene of 
Thomas the Rymer’s interview with the Queen of Faerie ; behind are 
the blasted peel which the seer of Ercildoun himself inhabited, * the 
Broom of the Cowdenknowes,’ the pastoral valley of the Leader, and 
the bleak wilderness,, of Lammermoor. To the eastward the desolate 

S randeur of Hume Castle breaks the horizon, as the eye travels towards 
le ranm of the Cheviot. A few miles westward, Melrose, ‘ like some 
tall rbek i^th lichens grey,^ appears clasped amidst the windings of 
.the Tweed ; and the distance presents the serrated mountains of the 
Gala, the Ettrick, and the .Yarrow, all famous in song. Such were 
the objects, that had painted the earliest images on the eye of the last 
and greatek of the Border Minstrels. 

Afl^his memory reached to an earlier period of childhood than that 
of ^imost any other person, so assuredly no poet has given to the 
worla^'picture of tlie dawning feelings of life and genius, at once so 
simple, so beautiful, and so conmlete, as that of his epistle to William 
Erskine, the chief literary confidant and counsellor of his prime of 
manhood, 

** Whether ui impulse that has birth 
.. Soon as the inftnt wakes on earth, 

One with our feelings and our powers, 

And rather part of us than ours ; 

'•<r48 Robert Soott, bom June 7, 1763. 

' A Jean Scott, March 27, 1765. 
a Walter Soott^ beni August 30, 1766. 

AH these are dead, and nf^ of my preaent femily was horn till some time ailerwarda.’* 
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Or whether htlicr term'd the away 
Of habit, formed in early day, 

Howe'er derived, its force confest 
Rules with despotic sway the breast, 

And drags us on by viewless chain. 

While taste and reason plead in vain. . • ■ • 

Thus, while 1 ape the measure wild 
Of talcs that charm'd me yot a child. 

Rude though they be, still with the chime 
Return the thoughts of early time. 

And feelings roused in lifo^ first day. 

Glow in the line and prompt the lay. 

Then rise those crags, that moimtain tower. 

Which charm'd my fancy's wakening hour. 

It was a barren scene and wild 
Where naked clifFs were rudely piled; 

But ever and anon between 
Lay velvet tufls of loveliest green ; 

And well the lonely infant knew 
Recesses where the wall-flower grew 
And honey-suckle loved to crawl 
Up the low crag and ruin'd walL 
1 deem'd sucli nooks the sweetest shade 
The sun in all its round surveyed; 

And still 1 thought that shattered tower 
The mightiest work of human power, 

And marveUed as the aged hind. 

With some strange talc Switch'd my mind, 

Of forayers who, with headlong force, 

Down from that strcngtli had spurr'd tlieir horse, 

Their southern rapine to renew. 

Far in the distant Cheviots blue. 

And homo returning, fill'd the hall 
With revel, wosscl-rout, and brawl. 

Methought that still witJi trump and dang 
The gateway's broken arches rang; 

Methought gnm features, seam'd with sears. 

Glared thro' tlic windows' rusty bars: 

And over, by the winter heurtb. 

Old tales I heard of wo or mirth. 

Of lovers' slights, of ladies' charms. 

Of witches' spells, of warriors' arms-*- 
Of patriot battles won of old 
By Wallace Wight and Bruce the Bold— 

Of later fields of feud and fight, 

When, pouring from their Hij^land height, 

The Scottish clans, in headlong sway. 

Had swept the scarlet ranks away. 

While strctclicd at length upon the floor, 

Agoin 1 fought each combat o’er. 

Pebbles and shells, in order laid. 

The mimic ranks of war disjday^ 

And onward still the Scottish Lion bore, 

, And still the scattered Southron fled bd^." 

There are still living in that neighbourhood two old women, who 
were in the domestic service of Sandy-Knowe, when the lame child 
was brought thither in the third year of his age. One of them, Tibby 
Hunter, remembers his coming well; and that ‘he was a sweet-tem- 
pered bairn, a darling with all about the house. The young ewe-milk- 
ers delighted, she says, to carry him about on their backs among the 
crags ; and he was ‘ very gleg (quick) at the uptake, and soon kenned 
every sheep and lamb by headmark as well as any of them.’ His 
great pleasure, however, was in the society of the • aged hind,’ recorded 
VoL. 1 . H *• 
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in the epistle to Erskine. ‘ Auld Sandy Ormistoun,’ called, from the 
most dignified part of his function, * the Cow^bailie,' had the chief su- 

E rintendence of the flocks that browsed upon ‘ the velvet tufls of love- 
st green.’ the child saw him in the morning, he could not be 
satisfi^ unless the old man would set him astride on his shoulder, and 
ta^ him to keq) company as he lay watching his charge. 

“Herewaa poetie impiibw nven 
^ the green hill and cleur blue heaven.’* 

The cow-bailie blew a particular note on his whistle, which signified 
to die maid-servants in the house below when the little boy wished to 
be carried home again. He told his friend, Mr. Skene of Rubislaw, 
when spending a summer day in his old age among these well-remem- 
tered crags, mat he delighted to roll about on the grass all day long 
in the midst df the flo^ and that ‘ the sort of fellowship he thus 
formed with the sheep and lambs had impressed his mind witli a degree 
of affectionate feeliiu towards them which had lasted throughout life.* 
There is a story of his having been forgotten one day among the 
knolls when a thunder-storm came on; and his aunt, suddenly recol- 
lecting his situation, and running out to bring him home, is said to have 
found nim lying on his back, clapping his hands at the lightning, and 
crying out, * Bonn^, bonny !” at every flash. 

I find the followmg marginal note on his copy of Allan Ramsay’s 
Tea-Table Miscellai^ (edition 1724 ) : “ This book belonged to my 
grandfather, Robert ocott, and out of it I was taught Ilardiknutc by 
heart before I could read the ballad myself. It was the first poem I 
ever learnt — ^the last I shall ever forget” According to Tibby Iluntcr, 
he was not particularly fond of his book, embracing every pretext for 
joining his mend the Cowbailie out of doors ; but ‘ Miss Jenny was a 
grand hand & keeping him to the bit, and by degrees he came to read 
brawly.’* An early acquaintance of a higher class, Mrs. Duncan, the 
wife of the present excellent minister of Mertoun, inf(>rms me, that 
though she was younger flian Sir Walter, she has a dim remembrance 
of the interior of Sandy-Knowe — • Old Mrs. Scott sitting, witli her 
spinning-wheel, at one side of the fire, in a clean clean parlour ; the 
grandfather, a good deal failed, in his elbow-chair opposite ; and the 
little boy lying on the carpet, at the old man’s feet, listening to the 
Bible, or whatever good book Miss Jenny was reading to them.’ 

Robert Scott died before his grandson was four years of age ; and ' 
I heard him mention when he was an old man that he distinctly re- 
membered the writing and sealing of the funeral letters, and all the 
ceremonial of the melancholy procession as it left Sandy-Knowe. I 
shall conclude my notices of the residence at Sandy-Knowe with ob- 
serving, that in Sir Walter’s account of the friendly clergyman who 
so often sat fltfhis grandfather’s fireside, we cannot fail to trace many 
features of tlW secfllded divine in the novel of Saint Ronan’s Weil. 

I have nothing to add to what he has told us of that excursion to 

boards — of a 
, she says, ‘ of 

^ . — ^ — very auldr^forty year auld; 

but }he bairns pulled the leaves out langayne.’ 
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England which interrupted his residence at Sandy-Knowe for about a 
twelvemonth, except that I had often been astonished, long before 1 
read his autobiographic fragment, with the minute recollection he 
seemed to possess of all the striMng features of Ae city of Bath, 
which he had never seen again since he quitted it before he was six 
years of age. He has himself alluded, in his Memoir, to the lively 
recollection he retained of his first visit to the theatre, to which his 
uncle Robert carried him to witness a representation of As You Like It. 
In his Ueviewal of the Life of John Kemble, written in 1826, he has 
recorded that impression more fully, and in terms so striking, that I 
must copy them m this place : — 

“ There are few things which those gifted with any degree of imagi- 
nation recollect with a sense of more anxious and mysterious delict 
than the first dramatic representation which they have witnessed. 
The unusual form of the house, filled with such groups of crowded 
^^ctators, themselves forming an extraordinary spectacle to the eye 
TSrhich has never witnessed it Wore; yet all intent upon that wide and 
mystic curtain, whose dusky undulations permit us now and then to 
discern the momentary glitter of some gaudy form, or the spangles of 
some sandaled foot, which trips lightly wifhin: Then the light, brilliant 
•as that of day; then the music, which, in itself a treat sufficient in 
every other situation, our inexperience mistakes for the very play we 
came to witness ; then the slow rise of the shadowy curtain, disclosing, 
as if by actual magic, a new land, with woods, and mountains, and 
lakes, lighted,^ it seems to us, by another sun, and inhabited by a race 
of beings dillerent from ourselves, whose language is poetry,— whose 
dress, demeanour, and sentiments seem someming supernatural, — and 
whcac whole actions and discourse are calculated not for the ordinary 
tone of cverj^-day life, but to excite the stronger and more powerful 
faculties — to melt with sorrow, overpower with terror, astonish with 
the marvellous, or convulse with irresistible laughter all these won- 
ders stamp indelible impressions on the memory. Those mixed feelings 
also, which perplex us between a sense that the scene is but a play- 
tliing, and an interest which ever and anon surprises us into a transient 
belief that that which so strongly affects us cannot bo fictitious; those 
mivcd and puzzling feelings, also, are exciting in the highest degree. 
Ihcn ^here are the bursts of applause, like distant thunder, ana the 
^®^rded to clap our little hands, and add our own scream 
of delight to a sound so commanding. All this, and much, much more, 
IS fresh in our memory, although, when we felt these sensations, we 
looked on the stage which Garnck had not yet left. It is now a long 
while since ; yet we have not passed many hours of such unmixed delight, 
and wo still remember the sinking lights, .the dispersing crowd, with 
the vain longings which we felt that the music would again souqd, the 
magic curtain once more arise, and the enchanting dream recom- 
mence ; and the astonishment with which we looked upon the elder 
part of our coinpany, who, having the means, did not spend every 
evening in the theatre.”* . 

Probably it was this performance that first tempted him to open the 


* MiBcellaneoaB Pmw Works, vd. zz. p. 154 
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page of Shakspeare. Before he returned to Sandy-Knowe, assuredly, 
notw ithstandin g the modest lan^age of his autobio^phy, the pro- 
gress which had been made in his intellectual education was extraor- 
dinary; and it is impossible to doubt that his hitherto almost sole 
tutoress. Mi” Jennv Scott, must have been a woman of tastes and 
acquirements very mr above what could have been oilen found among 
Scotch ladies, of any but the highest class at least, in that day. In 
the winter of 1777, she and her charge spent some few weeks — ^not 
happy weeks, the “ Memoir” hints them to have been — ^in George’s 
^uare, Edinburgh ; and it so happened, that during this little interval, 
Mr. and Mrs. Scott received in tneir domestic circle a guest capable 
of appreciating, and, fortunately for us, of recordmg in a very striking 
manner the remarkable developement of young Walter’s faculties. 
Mrs. Cockburn, mentioned by him in his Memoir as the authoress of 
the modern “ Flowers of the Forest,” born a Rutherford, of Faimalie, 
in Selkirkshire, was distantly rented to the poet’s mother, with whom 
she had through life been in*habits of mtimate friendship. 9'his 
accomplished woman was staying at Ravelstone, m the vicinity of 
Edinburgh, a scat of the Keiths of Dunnotar, nearly related to Mrs. 
Scott, and to herself With some of that family she spent an evening 
at George’s Square. She chanced to bo writing next day to Di» 
Douglas, the well-known and much respected minister of her native 
parim, Ghdashiels ; and her letter, of which the doctor’s son has kindly 
^ven me a copy, contains the following passage*.^ — 

^ Edinburgh, Saturday night, 15 th of the gloomy month when the people of England 
bang and drown themselves. 

# jast night supped in Mr. Walter Scott^s. He has 

the most extraordinary genius of a boy I ever saw. He was reading 
a poem to his mother when I went in. I made him read on ; it was 
the description of a shipwreck. His passion rose with the storm. He 
lifted his eyes and hands. * There's the mast gone/ says he ; ‘ crash 
it goes 1-^they will all perish*’ After his agitation, he turns tome. 
*^at is too melancholy/ says he; ‘I had better read you something 
more amusing.’ 1 preferred a little chat, and asked his opinion of 
Milton and other books he was reading, which he gave me wonder- 
ful]y« One of his observations was, * How strange it is that* Adam, 
just new come into the world, should know every thing — that must be 
the poet’s fancy/ says he. But when he was told he was created per- 
fect by God, he instantly yielded. When taken to bed last night, he 
told his aunt he liked that lady. * What lady says she. « Why, Mrs. 
Cockburn; for I think she is a virtuoso, like mysclf.’^ ‘Dear Walter/ 
says aunt Jenny, * what is a virtuoso^’ ‘ Don’t yc know 1 Why, it’s 
one who wish^ and will know every thing.’*— Now, sir, you will think 
— 

* It may nmam mj reader to recall, jby the aide of Scott's rarly definition of a Virtu. 
080," the lines ib which Akenside lMik 4 pefiited that character — ^hnes wluch might have 
been written fi>r a deseriptUm of the Author of Waverley 

‘‘He thevSito modee of ancient times, 

Their sits and fitHions of each various guise ; 

Their weddings, fiinerals, punishments of crimes ; 

Their itrength, their learning eke, and rarities. 
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this a very silly story. Pray, what age do you suppose Ais boy to be 1 
Name it now, before I tell you. Why, twel^p or tourt^n. No such 
thing; he is not quite six years He lias a* 

he was a year at Bath, and has the Briglish accent, 

which he has not lost since he camo^ alia, he reads like a Garrick.* You 
will allow this an uncommon exotic.” '':;' ' .. 

Some particulars in Mrs. Cockburtf s acbouht a]^/^ considerably at 
variance with what Sir Walter has told us ^apectiiifg his own boyish 
proficiency — especially in the article of pronunciation. On that; last 
head, however, Mrs. Cockburn was v hot, probably, a very accurate 
judge : all that can be said is, that if" at this early period he had ac- 
quired any thing which could be justly described as an English accent, 
he soon lost, and never ag^ recovered, what he hacTthus gained from 
his short residence in BalSr "In' after life his pronunciation, of words, 
considered separately, jves seldom mu&h different from that 'of a jsroll- 
educated Englishman sof his time; hUi^he used many words in a* sense 
belonged to Scotland not to Il^hgland, and tiie tone and' accent 
remained broadly Scotch, though, "unless^' in the fthrr, which no doubt 
smacked of the country bordering on Northumberland, there was ho 
provincial peculiarity apout his utterance. He had strong powers of 
mimicry — could tafk ^tft a peasant quite imhis own style, and fre- 
quently in general society introduced rusti^n/o/s, northern, southern 
or midland, with great truth and ei&ct ; but these things were inlaid 
dramatically, or playfully, upon his narrative. His exquisite taste in 
this matter was not less remarkable in his conversation than in the 
prose of his Scotch novels. 

Another lady, nearly connected with the Keiths of R'aveli^ne, has 
a lively recollection oi young Walter, when p^ing a visit rhwh about 
the same period to his kind relation, f the mistr^^ of Aht picturesque 
old mansion, which furnished him in after days'^thl'many of the fea- 
tures of his Tully-Veolaii, and whose yenerable gardens, with their 
massive hedges of yew and holly, he always epnmered as thp ideal 
of the art. The lady, whose letter I have now before me, says she 
distinctly remembers the sickly boy sitting at the gate of the house with 
his attendant, when a poor mendicant approached, old and woebegone, 
to claim the charity which none asked for in vain at Ravelstone. When 
the man was retiring, the servant remarked to Walter that he ought 
to be thankful to Providence for having placed him above the want 
and misery he had been contemplating. * Tlij^ child looked up with a 
half wistful, half incredulous expression,’ — andi^kaid Homer wasCa beg’- 
gar! How do you know that? said the' o\her — ^Why, don’t you 
remember, -answered the little Yi^uoso,-jrthat : , . , '■ 

* Seven Roman cities etrovs dead, 

Through which the living his faread 7V 


Of old habiliment, eii 
Male, female, high a: 


.wm IPiowir ; 


Each gladiator’s di^^d ^ . ‘ v;^ ^ 

With learned clerk^. phraM he could 

« He was, in fact, six years and three 'inonthavold win written, 

t Mrs. Keith of Ravelstone was bom a Swinton of Swintdh,. and slater to Sir Walter’s 
maternal grondmoUicr. 
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The lady smiled at the ‘Roman cities,’— but already 

• Each blank in faithlesB memory void 
The poet’s glowing thought supplied. 

It was in this same year, 1777, that he spent some time at Preston- 
pans ; made his first acquaintance with George Constable, the original 
*of his Monkbarns; explored the field where Colonel Gardiner received 
his death-wound, under the leai^ned guidance of Dalgetty ; and marked 
the spot * where tne grass grew long and green, distinguishing it from 
the rest of the field,’^ above the grave of poor Balmawhapplc. 

His uncle Thomas, whom T nave descrioed as I saw him in extreme 
old ago at Mouklaw, had the nianagement of the farm afiairs at Sandy- 
Knowe, when Walter returned tmther from Prestonpans; he was a 
kiudhearted man, and vejry fond of the child Appearing on his return 
somewhat strengthened, his uncle promoted him from the Cow-baihe’s 
shoulder to a dwarf of the Shetland race, not so large as many a New- 
foundland dog. This creature Walked freely into the house, and 
regularly fed from the boy's band, lie soon learned to sit her Ucll, 
and often alarmed aunt Jenny, by cantering over the rough ])lacc's 
about the tower. In the evening of his life, when he had a grandchild 
afflicted with an infirmity akin to his own, be provided her with a little 
mare of the same breed, and gave her the name of Manon^ in memory 
of this early favourite. 


CHAPTER IIL 

ILLUSTRATIONS OF TUB AUTOBIOGRAPHY CONTINUED—IIK.II SCHOOL OF 
EpINBURGH-RESIDENCr. AT KELbO-1778-17b3 

The report of Walter's progress in hoiscmanship probably reminded 
his father that it was time be should Ihj learning otlier things beyond 
the department either of aunt Jenny or uncle Thomas, and alter a few 
months ho was recalled to Edinbiugh. But extraordinary as was the 
j>rogress he had by this lime made in that sclf-cducation,* which alone 
is of primary consequence to spirits of his order, he w^as found too 
deficient in lesser matters to be at once entered in the High School. 
Protebly his mother dreaded, and deferred as long as slic could, the 
day* when he should be exposed to the rude collision oi a crowd of 
boy& ^ At all events he was placed first in a little private school kept 
by one Leechman in Bristo-port ; and then, that experiment not answer- 
ing expectation, under the domestic tutorage of Mr. James French, 
aiterwarda ministet of East Kilbride in Lanarkshire. This respectable 
man grounded him in the Latin grammar, and considered him fit to 
^'join Luke second October 1770. 

; Ilis own of hiSfvprtems at this excellent seminary is, on 

I the w'hole^ vew received from some of liis sur- 

viving schoot-feflow^ iJSis apprehension and powerful memory 
enabled him, at Iktle cost oi labour, to pertorm the usual routine of 

\ YV ^ V 

» Waverfcy, voL u. p. 175. 
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tasks, in such a manner as to keep him.gener^lly ^M'n a, Recent place” 
(so he once expressed it to Mr. Ske^o) about tho^midile.of the class; 
with which,” he continued, I was, better ppntent^i &at it chanced 
to be near the fire.”* Mr. FraSer.jVi^i|.^ I believe/ napre zealous in 
enforcing attention to the technicalities of grami^ar, thati to excite 
curiosity about historical facts, or imagioatlpn .to. the flights 

of a poet. There is no evidence that &otti speaks of him 

as his “kind master,” in reme^rance probably o( sympathy for his 
physical infirmities, ever attracted his special notice with reference to 
scholarship; but Adam, the rector^ intq whose class he passed in Octo- 
ber, 1782, was, as his situation, demanded, a teacher of a more liberal 
caste, and though never,^Oyeja under his guidance, did Walter fix and 
concentrate his ambitionvl^.,.ak to maintain an eminent place, still the 
vivacity of his talents was Ooserved, and the readiness of bis niemory 
in particular was so often displayed, that (as Mr. Irving) his dbosen 
jQ^cnd of that day, iiifoi'ms me),,^e doctor “would constantly refer ;to 
huff for dates, the particulars m hfitties, and other remarkable events 
alluded to in Horace, qr^Whateycr author the boys were reading, and 
used to call him the his^riah of the class.” No one who has read, as 
few have not. Dr. Adam’s interesting work on Roman ^tiquities, will 
doubt the author’s capacity for stimulating such a mind as young 
Scott’s. 

He speaks of himself as occasionally “glancing like a meteor from 
the bottom to tlic top of the form.” His school-fellow, Mr. Claud 
llussdll, remembers that Ite once made a great leap in consequence of 
the stupidity of some laggard on what is called thp duU^s (dolt’s) bench, 
who being asked, on boggling at cum, “ what part of speectj^d^ mlA ?” 
answered, “ a substantive^^ The rector, ailer^ a roOmeiars pause, 
thought it worth while to ask his dux — ^‘•Is tvi^eyer'a substantive?” 
but all were silent until the query reached Scott, 1ihm.near the bbttom 
of the class, who instantly responded byouoting'ityerse of the book 
of Judges : — “ And Sampson said unto t)q|ila^ ICrlbey bind me with 
seven green wit/is that were never dried, theti shall X he weak, and as 
another mari.”t Another upward movement, accomplished' in a less 
laudable manner, but still one strikingly illustrative of his' ingenious 
resources, I am enabled to preserve through the kindness of a brother 
poet and esteemed friend, to whom Sir /Walter himself communicated 
it in the melancholy twilight of his bright; day. 

Mr. Roger says — ^“Sitttng one . day alone^yrith him in your house, 
in the Regent’s Park — (it was the daV but qpe^l^ore he left it to em- 
bark at Portsmouth for Malta)~I le^im, amojig other things, tp tell 
.me once again a story of himself, which, he had mrinerly told me/^and 
which I had often wished to recbve^^ Lteturn^ homo,.r^i^te 

it down as nearly as I could, m^J&fmfjyqris; and,here,t^9yf^|ire. 
The subject is an achievement himseJ4;a^'^udh as 

many of his school-fellows couldrliip^S^tl Mvp relatM .ojF^im ; but 
— -.t- 

* Accordingr to Mr. Irvmgr’s recollccoi^,' pwMk aAei^tnefiMt winter, wan uauaUy 

between tlie 7th and the 15th from the iiofi oiw cla«Bs He a4#«;f BT. Jfain^ Buchan was 
always the dttx; David Doufflas (Lord Restoii) and' the present Lord Melville 

thirds • . • 

t Chap. xvi. V. 7. 
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I fear I have done it no justice, thojugh the story is so very character- 
istte that it should not be lost Tro inimitable manner in which he 
told it — the glance of the eye, the turn of the head, and the light that 
played over nis faded features as>^Cine by one, the circumstances came 
rock to him^ accompanied by & thousand boyish feelings, that had 
slept perhaps for years — there is ho language, not even his own, could 
convey to you; but you can supply them. Would that others could 
do so, who had not the good fortune to know him ! — The memorandum 
(Friday, October 21, 1831) is as follows: — 

^ There was a boy in my class at school, who stood always at the 
top,* nor could I with all my efforts supplant him. Day came after 
day, and still he kept his place, do what 1 would ; till at length I ob- 
served that, when a (piestion was asked him'; he always fumbled with ^ 
his fingers at a parucular button in the fower part of his waistcoat. ' 
To remove it, therefore, became enedient in my eyes; and in an evil 
moment it was removed with a knifa Great was my anxiety to know 
the success of my measure; and it succeeded too well. When"thc 
boy was again questioned, his fingers sought again for the button, but 
it was not to be found. In his distress he Icoked down for it ; jt was 
to be seen no#more than to be felt He stood confounded, and I took 
possession of his place; nor did he ever recover it, or ever, I belic\c, 
suspect who was the author of his wrong. Oflen in after-lire has the 
siglit of him smote me as I passed by him ; and often have I resolved 
to make him some reparation; but it ended in good resolutions. 
Though I never renewed my acquaintance ^ith him, I often saw him, 
for he filled some inferior office in one of the courts of law at Edin- 
buigh. Poor fellow ! I believe he is dead ; he took early to drinking.” 

The aumbiography tells us that his translations m verse from Horace 
and Virgil were often approved by Dr. Adam. One of these -litile 
pieces, written in^^a weak boyish scrawl, within pencilled marks still 
visible, had been Oarefully preserved by his mother: it was found 
folded up in a cover inscribed by the old lady — “Afy Waiter* s first 
lines, 1782.” 

** In awful ruins ^tna thunders nigh. 

And sends in pitchy whirlwinds to the sky 
Black cloudt of smoke, which, still as they aspire. 

From their darkjiiies there bursts tho glowing fire; 

At other times balls of foe arc toss'd. 

That lick the ud in the smoko are lost : 

Sometimes Uyiinpiifit, with vast convulsions torn, 

Emits biqi|sncks, trhiokilMtantly are borne 
Witii loyfi^plo^qnB to tho jtaxiy skies, 

Tho stonei^ made liould as toe fim mass flies. 

Then back again with greater weight recoils, 

Whjk iBtna t]iiuideriiig,fi:o(a tho bottom boils.** 

lines were considered as the se- 
dccasion — Colin Mackenzie of 
[end, carrying off the premium. 
i^llud es to an original effusion 

* Mr. Irving indines Iklfik takident must have occurred during Scott’s at- 
tendance on Coke F^aer, not MOl to Dr. Adam ; and he also suspects that the 

boy referred to sat at the top not of the okse, but of Scott's own bencli or division of the 
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of these schoolboy days/’ prompted by a thunder-stormy 'which he 
says, ** was much approved of^ until a malevolent critic sprung up m 
the shape of an apothecary’s blue-buskined wife, who affirmed that my 
most sweet poetry was copied from an old magazine. 1 never” (he 
continues) lorgave the imputation, and even now 1 aknowledge some 
resentment against the poor woman’s memory* ShO indeed accused 
me unjustly, when bhe said 1 ha4 stolen my poem ready made ; but as 
1 had, like most premature poets, copied all the words and ideas of 
which my verses consisted, she was so far right I made one or two 
faint attempts at verse after I had undergone this sort of daw-pluck- 
ing at the hands of the apothecary’s wife, but some friend or other 
always advised me to put my verses into the fire; and, like Dorax in 
the |)lay, I submitted, though with a swelling heart.” These lines, and 
another short piece ** on the Setting. Sun,” were lately found wrap- 
ped np in a cover, inscribed by Dr. Aaam, “ Walter Scott, July, 1783,” 
H( 4 ^ 1 iavc been kindly transmitted to mo by the gentleman who disco- 
veied them. 

*^Ona Thunderstmm, 

" Loud oVr my head though awful thunden roU, 

And vivid lightnings flash from polo to pole, 

Yet *t 18 thy voice, my God, that bids them fly, 

Thy arm directs those lightnings through tlic sky. 

Then let the good tliy mighty name revere. 

And hardened bmncis thy just vengeance fl.ar.’* 

** On the Setting Sun, 

** Those evening clouds, that <ictting ray 
And beauteous tints f«rvo to display 
TJ]( ir great Creator's praise ; 

Then Itt the short lived thing called man, 

Whosf life comprised within a 
To Him his homage raise. » 

“ Wo often pnise the evening clouds 
And tintb so giy and bold, ( 

But s( Idoin think upon our God, 

Wlio tinged Uicbe clouds with gold !"* 

It must, I think, be allowed that these lines, though of the class to 
whidi the poet himself modestly ascribes them, and not to be com- 
pelled with the efforts of Poi)e, still less of Cowley at the same period, 
show, nevorthelcss, praiseworthy dexterity for a boy of twelve. 

The fingment tells us, that on the whole he was **more distinguished 
ill the yards (as the High School playgrounduWas called), than in the 
class and this, not less than the intelfectual advancement which years 
befoic had excited the admiration of Mrs. Cockburn, was the natural 
*icsult of ins lifelong rebellion against e^lternal circumstances.” He 
might now with very slender exci^U hsCite been the dux of his form, 
but if tficic was more difficulty, tiM$|8Mes also more to whet fafs ambi- 
tion, in the attempt to overcome UvNuadVantages of his phYBical mis- 

— . M» ■ ■■■ 

* I am obliged for these little fte Rev. W. Stsveii of Rotterdam, 

autlifir of an interesting book on the history of the branch of the S 6 otch Church long es- 
tdblishcd in Holland, and still ftourishing und^r the ptoteotion of tho enlightened govern- 
ment ot that country. Mr. Steven found them in the course of his recent rcsoarches, 
undei taken with a view to some memoirs of the High School of Edinburgh, at which he 
had received liis own early education. • 

Vol.L 1 
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fortune, and in spite of them assert equality with the best of his com- 

S ers on the ground which they considered as the true arena of honour. 

e told me, in walking through these same yards forty years after- 
wards, that he had scarcely made his first appearance there, before 
some dispute arising, his opponent remarked that there was no use to 
harglebargle With a cripple upon which he replied, that if he might 
fight mounted, he would try his band with any one of his inches. An 
elder boy,” (said he), “who had perhaps been chuckling over our friend 
Roderick Random wben his motner supposed him to be in full cry after 
Pyrrhus or Porus, suggested that the two little tinklers might be lashed 
front to front upon a deal board — and — ‘ 0 gran bonta de’ cavalier 
antichi* — ^the proposal being forthwith agreed to, I received my first 
bloody nose in an attitude which would have entitled me, in tlie blessed 
days of personal cognizance, to assume that of a lioncel seiant gules. 
My pugilistic trophies here” (ho continued) “ were all the results of 
such sittings in oancoJ^ Considering his utter ignorance of fear, the 
strength of his chest and upper limbs, and that the scientific ])ari; of 
pugilism never flourished in Scotland, 1 daresay these trophies were 
not few. 

The mettle of the High-School boys, however, was principally dis- 
played elsewhere than in their own yards; and Sir W liter has fur- 
nished us with ample indications of the delight with which he found 
himself at length capable of rivalling others in such achievements as 
required the exertion of active locomotive powers. Speaking of some 
scene of his infancy in one of his latest tales, he says : “ Every step of 
the way after I have passed through the green already mentioned** 
(probably the Meadows behind George’s Square), “ has for me some- 
thing of an early remembrance. There is the stile at which I can 
recollect. a cross child’s-maid upbraiding me with my infirmity as she 
lifted me coarsely and carelessly over the flinty steps which "my bro- 
thers traversed with shout and bound. 1 rc'member the sffppiessed bit- 
terness of the moment, and conscious of my own infirmity, the envy 
with which I regarded the easy movements and clastic "^teiis of my 
more happily formed brethren. Alas t” (he adds). “ theso goodly barks 
have all perished in life’s wide ocean, and only that which seemed, as 
the naval phrase goes, so little sea-worthy, has reached the port wlicn 
the tempest is over.” How touching to compare w itli this jjassacre, 
that in which he records his pride in being found before he left the 
High School one of the boldest and^nimblcst climbers of “the kittle 
nine stanes,” a passage of difficulty which might puzzle a chamois- 
hunter of the Alps, its steps “ few and far between,** projected Iiigh in 
air from the precipitous black granite of the Castle rock. But climbing 
and fighting coula sometimes be combined, and he has in almost the 
same page dwelt upon perhaps the most favourite of all these juvenile 
exploits — ^namely, “ the manning oC the Cowgate Port,” — in the season 
when snowballs could be employedvby the young scorners of discipline 
for the annoyance of the To^guatd* To understand fully the feelings 
of a High-School boy of that oay with regard to those ancient High- 
landers, who then formed the only police of the city of Edinburgh, the 
reader must consult the poetry of the scapegrace Ferguson. It was 
.ip defiance of their Lochaber axes, that the Cowgate Port was man- 
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ned — and many were the occasions on which its’ defence presented at 
least a formidable mimicry of warfare. “The gateway, Sir Walter 
adds, “ is now demolished, and probably most of its garrison lie as low 
as the fortress ! To recollect that .1, however naturally disqualified, 
was one of these juvenile dreadnoughts, is a sad reflection for one who 
cannot now step over a brook without assistance.” 

lam unwilling to swell this narrative by extracts from Scott’s pub- 
lished works, but there is one juvenile exploit told in tlie General Pre- 
face to the Waverley Novels which I must crave leave to introduce 
here in his own language, because it is essentially necessary to com- 
plete our notion of his schoolboy life and character. “It is well known” 
(he says) “ that there is little ooxing at the Scottish schools. About 
forty or fifty years ago, however, a far more dangerous mode of fight- 
ing, in parties or factions, was permitted in the streets of Edinburgh, 
to the great disgrace of the police, and danger of the parties concerned. 
Xbose parties were generally formed from the quarters of the town in 
^i^ch the combatants resided, those of a particular square or district 
fighting against those of an adjoining one. Hence it happened that the 
children of the higher classes were often pitted against those of the 
lower, each taking their side according to the residence of their 
friends. So far as I recollect, however, it was unminglcd either with 
feelings of democracy or aristocracy, or indeed with malice or ill-will 
of any kind towards the opposite party. In fact, it was onl)^ a rough 
mode of play. Such contests were, however, maintained with great 
vigour with stones, and sticks, and fisticuffs, when one party dared to 
charge and the other stood their ground. Of course misenief sometimes 
happened ; boys are said to have been killed at these Bickers^ as they 
w^cre called, and serious accidents certainly took place, as many con- 
temporaries can bear witness. ^ 

“The author’s father, residing in George’s Stpiarc, in the southern 
side of Edinburgh, the boys belonging to that family, witli others in the 
square, were arranged into a sort of company, to which a lady of dis- 
tinction presented a handsome set of colours.* Now, this company or 
regiment, as a matter of course, was engaged in weekly warfare with 
the boys inhabiting the Crosscauseway, Bristo-Street, the Potterrow, — 
in short, the neighbouring suburbs. These, last were chiefly of the lower 
rank, but hardy loons, who threw stones to a hair’s-breadth, and were 
very rugged antagonists at close quarters. The skirmish sometimes 
lasted for a whole evening, until bhe party or the other was victorious, 
when, if ours w^ere successful, we drove the enemy to their quarters, 
and were usually chased back by the reinforcement of bigger lads 
.who came to their assistance. If, on the contrary, we were pursued, 
as was often -the case, into the precincts of our square, we were in 
our turn supported by our elder brothers^ domestic servants, and simi- 
lar auxiliaries. It followed, from oUr'A^uent bpposition to each other, 
that, though not knowing the na]:i)^'6^. ot& enemies^ we yet well 
acquainted wdth their appearancbi^'and had nicknameS i^foifrtne most 
remarkable of them. One very active, and spirited boy might be consi- 
dered as the principal leader in the cohort of the suburbs. He was, I 

— — ■ 

* This young patroness was the present Countess-DuchcBB of Sutherluld. , 
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I, thirteen or fourteen years old, finely made, tall, blue-cyed, 
with long fair hair, the very picture of a youthful Goth. This lad was 
always first in the charge, and last in the retreat — the Achilles at once 
and Ajax of the Oosscauseway, , He was too formidable to us not to 
have a cognomen, and, like that of a knight of old, it was taken from 
the most remarkable part of his dress, being a pair of old green livery 
breeches, which was the principal part of his clothing; for, like Penta- 

E olin, according to Don Quixote’s account, Grecn-breeks, as we called 
im, always entered the battle with bare arms, legs, and feet. 

It fell, that once uppn a time when the combat was at the thickest, 
this plebeian champion headed a charge so rapid and furious, that all 
fled before him. , He was -several paces before his comrades, and had 
actually laid his hands upon the patrician standard, when one of our 
party, whom some misjudging friend had intrusted witli a coutcaii de 
chasse, or hanger, inspired with a zeal for the honour of the corps, 
worthy of Major. Sturgeon himself, struck poor Green-brecks over, the 
head, with strength sufficient to cut him down. When this was seen, 
the casualty was so far beyond what had ever taken place before, that 
both parties fled different ways, leaving poor Green-brocks, with his 
bright hair plentifully dabbled in blood, to the care of the watchman, 
who (honest man) took care not to know who had done the mischief. 
The bloody hanger was thrown into one of the Meadow ditches, and 
solemn secrecy was sworn on all hands; but the remorse and terror 
of the actor were beyond all bounds, and his apprehensions of the most 
dreadful character. The wounded hero was for a few days in the 
Infirmary, the case being only a trifling one. But though ciuiuiry wras 
strongly pressed on him, no argument could make him iiulicale the 
person from whom he had received the wound, though he must have 
been perfectly well known* to him. When he recovered, and was 
dismissed, the author and his brothers opened a communication w-ith 
him, through the medium of a popular gingerbread baker, of whom 
both parties were customers, in order to lender a subsidy in ihc name 
of smart-money. The sum would excite ridicule were 1 to name it; 
but sure I am, tliat the pockets of the noted Green-brecks never held 
as much money of his own. He declined the remittance, saying that 
he would not sell his blood; but at the same time reprobated the idea 
of being an informer, which he said was clan, i. c. base or mean. 
With much urgency, he accepted a pound of snufl’ for the use of some 
old .woman — aunt, grandmother, or the like — with whom he lived. 
We did not become friends, for thel bickers were more agreeable to 
both parties than aiiy more pacific amusement; but we conducted 
them ever after, under mutual assurances of the highest consideration 
for each other.” Sir Walter, adds: — ^“Of five brothers, all healthy 
and promising in a degree far beyopd one whose infancy was visited 
by personal iniSrmity, atid who^e pealth after this period seemed long 
very precaripus, I am, nevcrthj?le^,.the only survivor. The best loved, 
and the b^t desemng to be l^yedf iwho had destined this incident to 
be the foundation of a literary composition, died “before his day,” in 
a distant and foreign land ;; and tnfles assume an importance not their 
own, when connected vi^ith those who have been loved and lost.” 
Puring some part of his attendance on the High School, young 
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Walter spent one hour daily at a small separate seminary of writing 
and arithmetic, kept by one Morton, where, as was, and I suppose 
continues to be, the custom of Edinburgh, young girls came for in- 
struction as well as boys ; and one of Mr. Morton’s female pupils has 
been kind enough to set down some little reminiscences of Scott, who 
happened to sit at the same desk with herself. They appear to me the 
more interesting, because the lady had qo acquaintance with him in 
the course of his subsequent life. Her nephew Mr. James (the accom- 
plislied author of Richelieu), to whose friendship I owe her communi- 
cation, assures me too, that he had constantly heard her tell the same 
things in the very same way, as* far back as niaown memory reaches, 
many years before he had ever seen Sir Walter, or his aunt could 
have dreamt of surviving to assist in the biography of his early days. 

“ He attracted,” Mrs. Churnsidfe says, “ the regard and fondness of 
all his companions, for he was ever rational, fanciful, lively, and pos- 
sessed of that urbane gentleness of manner, which makes its way to 
tflWieart. Ilis imagination was constantly at work, and he often so 
engrossed the attention of those who learnt with him, that little could 
be^done — Mr. Morton himself being forced to laugh as much as the 
little scholars at the odd turns and devices he fell upon ; for he did 
nothing in the ordinary way, but, for example, even when he wanted 
ink to his pen, would get up some ludicrous story about sending his 
doggie to the mill again. He used also to interest us in a more serious 
way, by telling us the visions as he called them, which he had lying 
alone .on the lloor or sofa, when kept from going to church on a Sun- 
day by ill health. Child as I was, I could not nelp being highly de- 
lighted with his description of the glories he had seen — his misty and 
sublime sketches of the regions above, which he had visited in his 
trance. Rciiollecting these descriptions, radiant and not gloomy as 
they were, I have often thought since, that there must have been a 
bias in his mind to superstition — the marvellous seemed to have such 
power over him, though the mere offspring of his own imagination, 
that the expression of his face, habitually that of genuine benevolence, 
mingled with a shrewd innocent humour, changed greatly w'hile he 
was speaking of these things, and showed a deep intenseness of fiieling, 
as if ho wer-e awed even by his own recital. ... I may add, that in 
walking he used always to keep his eyes turned downwards as if 
thinking, but with a pleasing expression of countenance, as if enjoying 
his thoughts. Having once knoWrf him, it was impossible over to for- 
get him. In this manner, after aD'lhb changes of a long life, he con- 
stantly ap])ears as fresh as yesterday to mjr mind’s eye.” 

This beautiful extract needs ho, commentary. I may* as well, how- 
ever, hear witness, that exactly as the school-boy still walks before 
“her mind’s eye,” his image rises fkmfliarly to' mine, who never saw 
him until he was past the middle df:;life: that I trace in every feature 
of her delineation, the same gejSl^ss of aspect an(J^ .demeanour 
which the presence of the female^|:, wljibther'in silk or iQ ' i^Sset^ ever 
commanded in the man ; and that her description of the change on his 
countenance when passing from the ‘^doggie of the mill,’* to tne dream 
of Paradise, is a perfect picture of what no one that has heard him 
recite a fragment of high poetry^ in the course of table-talk, can eyer 
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forget Strangers may catch some notion of what fondly dwells on 
th^ memory of every friend, by glancing from the conversational bust 
of Chantrey, to the first portrait by Raeburn, which represents the 
Last Minstrel as musing in his prime within sight of Hermitage.* 

I believe it was about this time that, as he expresses it in one. of his 
latest works, “ the first images of horror from the scones of real life 
were stamjied upon his mind,” by the tragical death of his great-aunt 
Mrs. Margaret Svviiiton. This old lady, whose extraordinary nerve 
of character he illustrates largely in the introduction to the story of 
Aunt Margaret’s Mirror, was now living with one female attendant, 
in a small house not far from Mr. Scott’s residence in George's Square. 
The maid-servant, in a sudden access of insanity, struck her mistress 
to death with a coal-axe, and then rushed furiously into the street with 
the bloody weapon in her hand, proclaiming aloud the horror she had 
perpetrated. I need not dwell on the effects which must have been 
produced ip a virtuous and affectionate circle by this shocking incident. 
The old lady had been tenderly attached to her nephew. “ She 
(he says) “ our constant resource in sickness, or when we tired of 
•noisy play, and dosed round her to listen to her talcs.” 

It was at this same period that Mr. and Mrs. Scott reccivfjd into 
their house, as tutor for their children, Mr. James Mitchell, of whom 
the Ashestiel Memoir gives us a description, such as 1 could not have 
presented had he been still alive. Mr. Mitchell was still living, how- 
ever, at the time of his pupil’s death, and I am now not only at liberty 
to present Scott’s unmutilatcd account of their intercourse, but enabled 
to give also the most simple and characteristic narrative of the other 
party. I am sure no one, however nearly related to Mr. Mitchell, 
will now complain of seeing his keen-sighted pupil’s sketch placed by 
the side, as it were, of the mller portraiture drawn by the unconscious 
hand of the amiable and worthy man himself. The following is an 
extract from Mr. Mitchell’s MS., entitled “ Memorials of the most 
remarkable occurrences and transactions of my life, drawn up in the 
hope that, when I shall be no more, they may be read with profit and 
pleasure by my children.” The good man w^as so kind as to copy 
out one chapter for my use, as soon as he heard of Sir Walter Scott’s 
death. He wras then, and had for many years been, minister of a 
Presbyterian chapel at Wooler, in Northumberland, to which situation 
he had retired on losing his benefice at Montrose, in consccjnence of 
the Sabbatarian scruples alluded to in Scott’s Autobiography. 

“In 1782,” says Mr. Mitchell, “I became a tutor in Mr. Walter 
Scott’s family. He was a Writer to the Signet, in George’s S(|iiare, 
Edinburgh. Mr. Scott was a fine looking man, then a little past the 
meridian of lifei of dignified, yet agreeable manners. ITis business 
was extensive. He was a of tried integrity, of strict morals, 
and had a respect for religion and its ordinances. The church the 
family attended was , the Old Grey , Priars, of which the celebrated 
Doctors Robertson and Ermine were the ministers. Thither went 


* The Duke of Bticclcuch, who now jHjsscsses tliis acliiiirable portrait, has kindly per- 
mitted it to be rc-engraved for tlie illustration of the present volume. 
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Mr. and Mrs. Scott every Sabbath, when well and at home, attended 
by their fine young family of children, and their domestic servants — 
a sight so amiable and exemplary as often to excite in my breast a 
glow of heartfelt satisfaction. According to an established and laud- 
able practice in the family, the heads of it, the children, and servants 
were assembled on Sunday evenings in the drawing-room, and 
examined on the Church catechism and sermons they had heard de- 
livered during the course of the day; on which occasions I had to 
perform the part of chaplain, and conclude with prayer. From Mrs. 
Scott 1 learned' that Mr. Scott was one that had not been seduced 
from the paths of virtue; but had been enabled to venerate good 
morals from his youth. When he first came to Edinburgh to follow 
out his profession, some of his schoolfellows, who, like him, had come 
to reside in Edinburgh, attempted to unhinge his principles, and cor- 
ruj)t his morals; but when they found him resolute, and unshaken in 
his virtuous dispositions, they gave up the attempt ; but, instead of 
rdwndoning him altogether, they thought the more of him, and hon- 
oured him with their confidence and patronage; which is certainly a 
great inducement to young men in the outset of life to act a siniilar 
part. 

“ After having heard of his inflexible adherence to the cause of vir- 
tue in his youth, and his regular attendance on the ordinances of re- 
ligion in after-life, we will not be surprised to be told that he bore a 
sacred regard for the Sabbath, nor at the following anecdote illustra- 
tive of it. An opulcirt farmer of East Lolliian had employed Mr. 
Scott as his agent, in a cause depending before the Court of Session. 
Having a curiosity to sec something in the papers relative to the pro- 
cess, which were deposited m Mr. Scotfs hands, this worldly man 
came into Edinburgh on a Sunday to have an inspection of them. As 
there was no immediate necessity for this measure, Mr. Scott asked 
the farmer if an ordinary week-day would not answer equally well. 
The farmer was not willing to take this advice, but insisted on the 
j)roduelioii of his papers. Mr. Scott then delivered them up to him, 
saying, it was not his ])ractice to engage in secular business on Sab- 
bath, and that he would have no difficulty in Edinburgh to find some 
of his ])rofcssion who would have none of his scruples. No wonder 
such a man was confided in, and greatly honoured in his professional 
line. — All the poor services I did to his family were more than repaid 
by the comfort and honour I had by being in the family, the pecuniary 
remuneration I received, and pa^rticulany by bis recommendation of 
me, sometime afterwards, to the Magistrates and Town-Council of 
Montrose, when there was a vacancy, and this brought me on the 
Carpet, which, as he said, was all he coujd do, as the settlement would 
ultimately hinge on a popular election. 

“ Mrs. iScott was a wife in every rcspt^ct wdrtliy of such a husband. 
Like her [)artncr, she was then a litrfe past the meridian of,Jife, of a 
j)repo.sscssing appearance, amiabfe manners, of a cultivated under- 
standing, affectionate disposition, and fine taste. She was both able 
and (lisjjosed to soothe her husband’s mind under the asperities of busi- 
ness, and to be a rich blessing to her numerous progeny. But what 
constituted her distinguishing ornament was, that she w^as sincerely 
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religious. Some years previous to my entrance into the family, I un- 
derstood from one of the^ Servants she had been under deep religious 
concern about tier soul’s salvation, which had ultimately issued in a 
Conviction of the truth of Christianity, and in the enjoyment of its 
divine consolations. She liked Dr. Erskine’s^^sermons; but was not 
fond of the Principars, however rational, eloquent, and well composed, 
and would, if other things had answered, have gone, when he preach- 
ed, to have heard Dr. Davidson. Mrs. Scott was a descendant of Dr. 
Daniel Rnlherford, a^professor in the Medical School of Edinburgh, 
tind one of those eminent men, who, by learning and professional skill, 
brought it to the high pitch of celebrity. to which it has attained. He 
was an excellent linguist, and according to the custom of the times, 
delivered his prelections to the students in Latin. Mrs. Scott told mo, 
that, when prescribing to his patients, it was his custom to oficr up at 
the same time a prayer for the accompanying ble^ihg of heaven ; a 
laudable practice, in which, I fear, he has not been generally imitated 
by those of his profession. 

“ Mr. Scott’s family consisted of six children, all of which were at 
home except the eldest, who was an officer in the army ; and as they 
were of an age fit for instruction, they were all comSnitted to rny su- 
perintendence, which, in dependence on God, I exorcised with, hn 
earnest and faithful regard to their temporal and spiritual good. As 
the most of them were under mublic teachers, the duty assigned me 
was mainly to assist them in the prosecution of their studies. In all 
the excellencies, whether as to temper, conduct, talents natural or ac- 
quired, <vhich any of the children individu|illy possessed, to Master 
Walter, since the celebrated Sir \^alter, must the preference be as- 
cribed. Though, like the rest of the children, placed under my tuition, 
tiic conducting of his education comparatively cost me but little trou- 
ble, being, by the quickness of his intellect, tenacity of memory^ and 
diligent application to his studies, generally equal of himself to the 
acquisition of those tasks I or others prescribed to him. So that Master 
Walter might be regarded not so much as a pupil of mine, but as a 
friend and companion, and I may add, as an assistant rdso; for, by his 
example and admonitions, he greatly strengthened my hands, and sti- 
mulated rny other pupils to industry and good behaviour. I seldom 
had occasion all the time I was in the family to find fault with him 
even for trifles, and only once to threaten serious castigation, of whicli 
he was no sooner aware than ho suddenly sprung up, tlirew his arms 
about my neck, and kissed ine. It U hardly needful to state, that now 
the intended castigation was no longer thought of. Bv such generous 
and noble conduct rny displeasure was in a moment converted into 
esteem and admiration; my .soul melted into tenderness, and I was ‘ 
ready to mingle my tears with his, . Some incidents in reference to him 
in that early penod, and interesting and useful conversations I 
had with him, then deeply impr^ed on my mind, and which the lapse 
of near half a pentury fiasi tipt yet, obliterated, aflbrdcd no doubtful 
presage of his filtqreigreatnesavand celebrity. On my going into the 
lamily, as far as I can ji^ge, he might be in his twclftK or thirteenth 
year, a boy in the Rector’s class. However elevated above the other 
b^'s in genius, though, generally in the list of the duxes, he was sel- 
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•dom, as far as 'I recollect, the leader of the school : nor need this 1x5 
deemed* surprising, as it has often been observed, that boys of original 
genius have been oulstripjxjd by those that were far* inferior to them- 
selves, in the ac(juisition of the dead languages. Dr. Adam, the rector, 
celebrated ibr his knowledge *of the Latin language, was deservedly 
held by Mr. Walter in high admiration and regard ; of which the fol- 
lowing anecdote may be adduced as a proof. In th6 High School, as 
is well known, there are four masters and a rector. The classes of 
those masters the rector in rotation inspects, and in the mean time the 
mastcis whoso school is examined, goes in to take care of the rector’s. 
One of the masters, on account of some grudge, had rudely assaulted 
and injured fhc venerable rector one night in ti»e*IIigli School Wynd. 
The rector’s spholars, cxasijerated at the outrage, at the iijstigation of 
Master Walter, determined on revenge, and which was to be executed 
when this obnoxious*- master should again come to tench the. class. 
When this occurred, the task the class had prescribed to them was 
liM ]}assage in the -/Rncid Virgil, where the Queen of Carthage 
interrogates* the court as to the stranger that had come- to her hahila- 
tio*i — “ . . * ’ • 

* * . * Quis novuS Iilc hospea succtissit sedibuB noatris ?'* 

‘ Master Walter having taken a piece of paper, inscribed upon it those 
words,' siibsliluting vanus for and pinnecl it to the tail of the 

.inasler’s coat, apd turned liim into ridicule by raising the laugh of the 
whole .soliool .against him. Though this juvenile action could not be 
justified on ’the footing of Christian principles, yet certainly it was so 
far honourable that it was not a dictate of personal revenge; but that 
it origiiialcd in respect for a wmrthy and injured man, and detestation 
of one whom he looked upon as a bad character. 

“ One forenoon, on coming from the High Schpol, he said be wished 
to know my opinion as to his conduct in a matter he shoiild state to 
me. When passing through the High School Yards, he found a half- 
guinea ijieco on the ground. Instead of appropriating this to his own 
use, a sense of honesty led him to look around, and on doing so he es- 
pied a countryman, whom ho susjieclcd to be the proprietor. Having 
asked the man if he had lost any thing, he searched his pockets, and 
then rcjdied that he had lost half-a-guinea. Master Walter with plea- 
sure pr(*scnted him with his lost treasure. In this transaction, his in- 
genuity in finding out the proper owner, and his integrity in restoring 
the property, met my most cordial approbation. 

“ When in church, Master Walter had more of a soporific tendency 
than the rest of my young charge. This seemed to be constitutional. 
.He needed one or other of the family to arouse him, and from this 
it might be inferred that he would cut a poor figure on the Sabbath 
evening when examined abput the sermons. But what excited .the 
admiration of the family was, that nonfe of the children, however 
wakeful, could answer as he did..; The only way that I could account « 

* This transposition of hospes and nostris sufficijcntly confirms his pupU’s statein'ent that 
Mr. Mitclii II “ siipcrintcndod his classical themes, but not classically.*' The “ obnoxious 
master” alluded to was Burns's friend NicoU, the hero of the song— ' « 

** Willie lirr-wed a peck o’ maut, 

And Rob uiid Allan came to see," &c. 
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for this was, that when he heard the text, and divisions of the subject, 
his good sense, memory, and genius supplied the thoughts which 
would occur to the preacher. 

“ On one occasion, in the dining-room, when, according to custom, 
he was reading some author in the titnc of relaxation from study, 1. 
asked him how Jic accounted for the superiority of knowledge he pos- 
sessed above the rest of the family. His reply was — Some years ago 
he had been attacked by a swelling in one of his ankles, which con- 
fined him to the house, and prevented him taking amusement and ex- 
ercise, and which was the cause of his lameness — as under this ailment 
he could not romp with his brothers and the other young people in the 
green in George’s Scjuare, he found himself compelled to have recourse 
to some substitute for the juvenile amusements of his comrades, and 
this w^as reading. So that, to what no dou))t he accounted a painful 
dispensation of Providence, he probably stood indebted for his fiiturc 
celebrity. When it was understood I was to leave the family, Master 
Walter told me that he had a small present to give me to be kept r.s a 
incrnorandurn of his friendsnip, and that it was of little value ; ‘ IJut 
.you know, Mr..Mitchell,’ said he, * that presents are not to be estimated 
according to their intrinsic value, but according to the intention of the 
donor.’ This was his Adam’s grammar, w hich had seen hard service 
in its day, and had many animals' and inscriptions on its margins. 
This, to my regret, is no longer to be found in my collection of books, 
nor do I know what has become of it. 

“Since leaving the family, although no stranger to the widely- 
spreading fame of Sir Walter, I have had few opportunities of i)crs()nal 
intercourse with him. When minister in the second charge of the 
Hstablished Church at Montrose, he paid me a visit, and spent a night 
with me — few visits hlivc been more gratifying, tic was then on his 
return from Aberdeen, wdiere he, as an advocate, had attended the 
Court of Justiciary in its northern circuit. Nor was his attendance in 
this court his sole object; another, and perhaps the piincipal, was, as 
he stated to me, to collect in hi.s excursion ancient ballads and tradi- 
tional stories about fairies, watches, and ghosts. Sindi intelligence 
proved to me as an electrical shock ; and as I then sincerely regretted, 
so do I still, that Sir Walter’s precious lime was so iiiucli devoted to 
the dulce^ rather than the utile of composition, and tliat liis great talent 
should have been wasted on such subjects. At tlic same time I feci 
happy to qualify this censure, as I arn generally given to understand 
that his Novels arc of a more pure and unexceptionable nature than 
characteristic writings of a similar description; wdiile at the same 
time his pen has been occupied in the production of works of a better 
and nobler order. Impressed with the conviction that he would one 
day arrive at honour and influence in his native country, I endeavour- 
ed to improve the occasion of bis visit to secure his patronage in be- 
half of the strict and evangelical party in the (Church of Scotland, in 
• exerting himself to induce patrons to grant to the Christian |)eoplc 
liberty to elect their own pastors in cases of vacancy. Ilis answer 
struck me much — ^it was : ‘Nay, nay, Mr. Mitchell, I ’ll not do that ; 
for if that were to be done, I and tHe like of rnc would have no life 
with such as you ;’ from which I inferred he thought that, were the 
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evangelical clergy to obtain the superiority, they would introduce such 
strictness of discipline as would not quadrate with the ideas of that 
party called the moderate in the Church of Scotland, whose views, I 

1 )rcsurhe, Sir Waller had now adopted. Some, however, to whom I 
lavc mentioned Sir Walter’s reply, have suggested that I hjid misun- 
derstood his meaning, and that what he said was not in earnest, but in 
jocularity and good-humour. This may be true, and certainly is a 
candid interpretation. As to the ideal "beings already mentioned as 
the subject of his enquiries, my materials were too scanty to afford 
him much information.” 

Notwithstanding the rigidly Presbyterian habits which this chronicle 
describes with so much more satisfaction than the corresponding page 
in the Ashcstiel Memoir, I am reminded, by a communication already 
quoted from a lady of the Ravelstonc family, that Mrs. Scott, who had, 
she says, “ a turn for literature quite uncommon among the ladies of 
the time,” encouraged her son in his passion for Shakspeare — that his 
})lays, and the Arabian Nights, were often read aloud in the family cir- 
cle by Walter, “ and served to spend many a happy evening hour” — 
nay, that, how'cver good Mitchell may have frowned at such a sugges- 
tion, even Mr. Scott made little objection to his children, and some of 
their young friends, getting up private theatricals occasionally in the 
dining-room, after the lessons of the day were over. The lady adds, 
that Walter was alw'ays the manager, and had the whole charge of 
the atUiir, and that the favourite piece used to be Jane Shore, in which 
he was the Hastings, his sister the Alicia. I have heard from another 
friend of the family, that Richard III. also was attempted, and that 
Walter took the i»art of the Duke of Gloucester, observing that “the 
limp would do well enough to represent the hump.” 

A story which I have seen in print, about his partakins: in the dancing 
lessons of his brothers, 1 do not believe. But it was cturing Mr. Mit- 
chell’s residence in the family that they all made their unsuccessful 
attem])ts in the art of music, under the auspices of poor Elshender 
Canq)bell — the Editor of ‘‘ Albyn’s Anthology.” 

Mr. Mitchell appears to have terminated his superintendence before 
Walter left Dr. Adam; and in the interval between this and his entrance 
at College, he spent some time with his aunt, w^ho now inhabited a cot- 
tage at Kelso ; but the Memoir, I suspect, gives too much extension to 
that residence — ^which may be accounted for by his blending with it a 
similar visit which ho paid to the same place during his College vaca- 
tion of the next year. 

Some of the features of Miss Jenny’s abode at Kelso are alluded to 
in the Mennoir, but the fullest description of it occurs in his “ Essay on 
fiandscape Gardening” (1828), where, talking of grounds laid out in 
the Dutch taste, he says: — “Their. rarity now entitles them to some 
care as a species of antiques, and unquestionably they give character 
to some snug, quiet, and sequestered situations, which would otherwise 
have no marked feature of any kind. I retain an early and pleasing 
recollection of the seclusion of such a scene. A small cottage, adja- 
cent to a beautiful village, the habitation of an ancient maiden lady, 
w^as for some time my abode. It was situated in a garden of seven 
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or eight acres, planted about the begihning of the eighteenth century, 
by one of the. Millars related to the author of the “Gardener’s Dic- 
tionary,” or, for aught I know, by himself. It was full of long straight 
walks, between hedges of yew and hornbeam, which rose tali and close 
on every side. Tiiere were thickets of llowery shrubs, a bower, and 
an arbour, to which access w^as obtained through a little maze of con- 
torted walks calling itself a labyrinth. In the centre of the bower was 
a splendid platanus, or Oriental plane — a huge hill of leaves — one of 
the noblest specimens of that regularly beautiful tree which I remember 
to have seen* In diflerent parts of the garden were fine ornamental 
trees, which had attained great size, and the orchard was filled with 
fruit trees of the best description. There were scats and hilly walks, 
and a banqueting house. 1 visited this scene lately, after an absence 
of many years. Its air of retreat, the seclusion which its alleys 
alTorded", was entirely gone; the huge platanus had died, like most of 
its kind, in the beginning of this century; the hedges were cut down, 
the trees stubbed up, and the whole character of the place so destro}^»d, 
that J was glad when I could leave it.” It w^as under this Platanus 
that Scott first devoured Percy’s Reliques. I remember well being 
with him, in 1820 or 1821, w'hen he revisited the favourite scene, and 
the sadness of his looks when he discovered that “ the huge liill of 
leaves” was no more. 

To keep up his scholarship while inhabiting the garden, he attended 
daily, as he informs us, the public school of Kelso, and here he made 
his first accpiaintance wdth a family, two meuibers of which w’cre 
intimately connected with the most important literary transactions of 
his after life — ^James Ballantyne, the printer of almost all his works, 
and his brother John, who had a share in the publication of many of 
them. Their father was a respectable tradesman in this pretty town. 
The elder of the brothers, who did not long survive his illustrious 
friend, w^as kind enough to make an exertion on behalf of this work, 
while stretched on the bed from which he never rose, and dictated a 
valuable paper of memoranda, from which I shall here introduce my 
first extract : — 

“I think” (says James Ballantyne) “it was in the year 1783, that 1 
first became acquainted with JSir Walter Scott, then a boy about my 
own age, at the Grammar School of Kelso, of whidi JUV. J.ancelot 
Whale was the Rector. The impression left by his manners was, 
even at that early period, calculated to be deep, and I raiinol recall 
any other instance in which the man and the boy continued to resem- 
ble each other so much and so long. Walter Scott was not a constant 
school-fellow at this seminary ; he only attended it for a few weeks 
during the vacation of the Edinburgh High School. He was then, as 
he continued during all his after life to bo, devoted to anliquarian lore, 
and was certainly the best story-teller I had ever heard, either then or 
since. He soon discovered that I was as fond of listening as he him- 
self was of relating; and I remember it was a thing of daily occjurrenco, 
that after he had made himself master of his own lesson, I, alas! being 
still sadly to seek in mine, he used to w^hisper to nic, ‘("omc, slink over 
beside me, .lamie, and I’ll tell you a story.’ I well recollect that be had 
a form, or scat, appropriated to himself, the particular reason of which 
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I cannot tell, but he was always treated with, a peculiar degree of 
respect, not by the boys of the difibrent classes merely, but by the 
venerable Master Lancelot himself, who, an absent, grotesque being, 
betwixt six and seven feet high, was nevertheless an adtnirable scholar, 
and sure to be delighted to find any one so well qualified to sympathize 
with him as young Walter Scott; and the affectionate gratitude of the 
young pupil was never *iutcrmitted, so long as his venerable master 
continued to live. I may mention, in passing, that old Whale bore, in 
many particulars, a strong resemblance to Dominie Sampson, though, 
it must be admitted, combining more gentlemanly manners with equal 
classical lore, and, on the whole, being a much superior sort of person. 
In the intervals of school hours, it was our constant practice to walk 
together by the banks of the Tweed, our employment continuing ex- 
actly the same, for his stories seemed to be quite inexhaustible. This 
intercourse continued during the summers of the years 1783-4, but 
w.;^ broken off in 1785-C, when I went into Edinburgh to College. 

rerhaps the separate seat assigned to Walter Scott, by the Kelso 
schoolmaster, was considered due to him as a temporary visiter from 
the great Edinburgh seminary. Very possibly, however, the worthy 
Mr. Whale thought of nothing but protecting his solitary student of 
Persins and 'facitus from the chances of being jostled among the ad- 
herents of Rnddiman and Cornelius Nepos. 

Another of his Kelso schoolfellows was Robert Waldie (son of Mr. 
Waldic of Ilendcrsidc), and to this connexion he 'Owed, both while 
quartered in the Garden, and afterwards aj; Rosebank, many kind at- 
tentions, of which he ever preserved a grateful recollection, and which 
have left strong traces on every page of his works in which he has 
occasion to introduce the Society of Friends. This young companion's 
mother, though always called in the neighborhood “ Lady Waldie,” 
belonged to that community ; and the style of life and manners de- 
j)iclcd ill the household of Joshua (5cddes of Mount Saron and his 
amiable sister, in some of the sweetest chapters of Rcdgauntlet, is a 
slightly decorated edition of what he witnessed under her hospitable 
rouf. lie records, in a note to the Novel, the “liberality and benevo- 
lence” of this “kind old lady” in allowing him to “rummage at plea- 
sure, and carry home any volumes he chose of her small hut valuable 
library,” — annexing only the condition that he should “ take at the 
same time some of the tracts printed for encouraging and extending 
the doctrines of her own sect. — She did not,” he adds, “even exact 
any assurance that I would read these performances, being too justly 
afraid of involving me in a breach of promise, but was merely desi- 
.rous that I should have the chance of instruction within my reach, in 
case whim, curiosity, or accident might induce me to have recourse to 
it.” I remember the pleasure with wdiich he read, late in life, Rome 
in the Nineteenth Century,” an ingenious work produced by one of 
Mrs. Waldic’s grand-daiighters, and how comically he pictured the 
alarm with which his ancient friend would have perused some of its 
delineations of the high places of Popery. 

I shall be pardoned for adding in this place a marginal note, written 
apparently late in Scott’s life, on his copy of a little forgotten volume, 
entitled “ Trifles in Verse, by a Young Soldier.” “ In 1783” (he soy^s) 

7# 
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** or about that time, I remember John Majoribanks, a smart recruiting 
officer in the village of Kelso, the Weekly Chronicle of which he filled 
with his love verses. Ilis Delia was a Miss Dickson, (laughter of a 
shopkeeper in the same village — his Gloriana a certain prudish old 
maiden lady, benempt Miss Goldie ; I think I see her still, with her thin 
arms sheathed in scarlet gloves, and crossed like two lobsters in a fish- 
monger’s stand. Poor Delia was a very beautiful girl, and not more 
conceited than a be- rhymed miss ought to be. Many years afterwards 
I found the Kelso 6e//e, thin and pale, her good- looks gone, and her 
smart dress neglected, governess to the brats of a Paisley manufacturer. 
I ought to say there was not an atom of scandal in her flirtation with 
the young military poet. The bard’s fate was not much better ; after 
some service in India, and elsewhere, he led a half-pay life about Edin- 
burgh, and died there. There is a tenuity of thought in what he has 
written, but his verses are usually easy, and I like them because they 
recall my schoolboy days, when I thought him a Horace, and his Delia 
a goddess.” 


CHAPTER IV. 

ILLUSTRATIONS OF THE BIOGRAPHY CONTINUED— ANECDGrKS OF SCOTT’S 
COLLEGE LIFE— 1783-1786. 

On returning to Edinbuigh, and enlerin" the CoIIejje, in November, 
1783, Scott found himself once more in the fellowship of all his inti- 
mates of the High School ; of Avhom, besides those mentioned in his 
autobiographical fragment, he speaks in his diaries with particular af- 
fection of Sir William Rac, Bart., David Monypenny, afterwards Lord 
Pitmilly, Thomas Todd, W. S., Sir Archibald Campbell of Succolh, 
Bart., all familiar friends of his through manhood, — and the present 
Earl of Dalhousie, whom, on meeting with him after a long separation 
in the evening of life, he records as still being, and having always been, 
“the same manly and generous character that all about him loved as 
the Lordie Ramsay of the Yards.” His chosen intimate, however, 
continued to be for some time Mr. John Irving — his suburban walks 
with whom have been recollected so tenderly, both in the ]\lcmoir of 
1808, and in the Preface to Wavcrlcy of 1829. It will interest the 
reader to compare, with those beautiful descriptions, the following ex- 
tract from a letter with which Mr. Irving has favoured me : — 

“Every Saturday, ^and more frequently during the vacations, we 
used to retire, with three or four books from the circulating library, to 
Salisbury Crags, Arthur’s Seat, or Blackford Hill, and read them to- 

f pthcr. He read faster than I, and had, on this account, to wait a 
ittlc at finishing every two pages, before turning the leaf. The books 
we most delighted in were romances of knight-errantry — the Castle of 
Otranto, Spenser, Ariosto, and Buiardo were great favourites. We 
used to climb up the rocks in search of places where wc might sit 
sheltcre(l from the wind ; and the more inaccessible they were, the bet- 
ter we liked them. He was very expert at climbing. Sometimes we 
got into places where we found it difficult to move either up or down, 
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and I recollect it being proposed, on sevc^L pccasions, that I should 
go for a ladder to see and extricate him, never had any need 
really to do so, for he always managed somehow either to get down 
or to ascend to the top. The number of books we thus devoured was 
very great. I forgot great part of what I read, but my friend, not- 
withstanding he read with such rapidity, remained, to my surprise, 
master of it all, and could even, weeks and months afterwards, repeat 
a whole page in which any thing had particularly struck him at the 
moment After we had continued this practice of reading for two 
years or more together, he proposed that we should recite to each 
other alternately such adventures of knight-errants as we could our- 
selves contrive ; and we continued to do so a long while. He found 
no difficulty in it, and used to recite for half an hour or more at a time, 
wliile I seldom continued half that space. The stories we told were, 
as Sir Walter has said, interminable — for we w^ere unwilling to have 
anv of om' favourite knights killed. Our passion for romance led us 
to learn Imlian together ; after a time we could both read it with fluency, 
and \vc then copied such tales as we had met with in that language, 
being a continued succession of battles and enchantments. He began 
early to collect old ballads, and as. my mother could repeat a great 
many, he used to come and learn those she could recite to him. He 
used to get all the copies of these ballads he could, and select the best. 

These, no doubt, were among the germs of the collection of ballads 
in six little volumes, which, from the handwriting, had been begun at 
this early period, and which is still preserved at Abbotsford. And it 
appears, that at least as early a date must be ascribed to another col- 
lection of little humorous stories in prose, the Penny Chap-books^ as 
they arc called, still in high favour among the lower classes in Scot- 
land, which stands on the same shelf. In a letter of 1830 * he stales 
that he had bound up things of this kind to the extent of several vol- 
umes, before he was ten years old. 

Although the Ashcstiel Memoir mentions so very lightly his boyish 
addiction to verse, ^nd the rebuke which his vein received from the 
Apothecary’s blue-buskined wife as having been* followed by similar 
treatment on the part of others, I am inclined to believe that while 
thus devouring, along with his young friend, the stores of Italian ro- 
mance, he essayed, from time to time, to weave some of their materials 
into rhyme ; — nay, that he must have made at least one rather serious 
effort of this kind, as early as the date of these rambles to the Salisbury 
(h'ags. I have found among his mother’s papers a copy of verses 
headed, “ lAncs to Mr. Walter Scott — on reading his poem of Guiscar^ 
,and Matilda, inscribed to Miss Keith of Ravelslon!^ There is no date]^' 
but I conceive the lines bear internal evidence of having been written 
when he was very young — not, I should suppose, above fourteen or 
fifteen at most. I think it also certain that the writer was a woman ; 
and have almost as little doubt that they came from the pen of bis old 
admirer, Mrs. Cockburn. They are as follows : — 

“If such the accents of thy early youth 

WJicn playful flincy holds the place of trutli ; 


* See Strang’s Germany in 1831, vol. i., p. 265. 
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If BO divinely sweet thy nuinb^.flo^ 

And thy young heart melts with such tender woe, 

What praise, what admiration shall be thine, 

When sense mature with science shall combine 
To rai'^c tiiy genius and thy taste refine ! 

** Go on, dear youth, the glorious path pursue 
Whieh bounteous Nature kindly smootlis for you ; 

Got bid the seeds her hand hath sown arise. 

By timely culture, to their native skies ; 

Go, and employ tlie poet’s heavenly art, 

Not merely to delight, but mend the heart. 

Than other poets happier mayst thou prove. 

More blest in friendship, fortunate in love, 

Whilst Fame, who longs to make true merit known 
Impatient waits, to claim thee as her own. 

Scorning the yoke of prejudice and pride, 

Thy tender mind let truUi and reason guide-* 

Let meek humility thy steps attend, 

And firm integrity, youth’s surest friend. 

So peace and honour all tliy hours shall blesi^ 

And conscious rectitude each joy increase ; 

A nobler meed be thine than empty praise — 

Heaven shall approve thy lift, and Keith ^y lays.” 

At the period to which I refer these verses, Scott^s parents still 
continued to have some expectations of curing his lameness, and Mr. 
Irving remembers to have often assisted in applying the electrical ap- 
paratus, on which for a considerable time they principally rested their 
hopes. There is an allusion to these experiments in Scott’s autobio- 
graphical fragment, but I have found a fuller notice on tho margin of 
his copy of the “Guide to Health, Beauty, Riches, and Longevity,” as 
Captain Grose chose to entitle an amusing collection of quack adver- 
tisements. 

“ The celebrated Dr. Graham” (says the annotator) “was an empiric 
of some genius and great assurance. In iact, he had a dash of mad- 
ness in his composition. He had a fine electrical apparatus, and used 
it with skill. I myself, amongst others, was subjected to a course of 
electricity under his charge. I remember seeing the old Earl of 
Hopetoun seated in a large arm-chair, and hung round with a collar, 
and a belt of magnets, like an Indian chief. Alter this, growing (juite 
wild, Graham set up his Temple of Health, and lectured on the ce- 
lestial bed. He attempted a course of these lectures at Edinburgh, 
and as the Magistrates refused to let him do so, he libelled them in a 
scries of advertisements, the flights of which were infinitely more ab- 
surd and exalted than those which Grose has collected. In one tirade 
(long in my possession), he declared that ‘lie looked down upon them* 
(the Magistrates) * as the sun in his meridian glory looks down on the 
poor, fe^le, stinking glimmer of an expiring farthing candle, or as 
G — himself^ in the plenitude of his omnipotence, may regard the inso- 
lent bouncings of :a few refractory maggots in a rotten cheese.* Gra- 
ham was a good-looking man? he used to come to the Grey-friars* 
Church in a suit of white and silver, with a chapeau-bras, and his hair 
marvellously dressed into a sort of double toupee, which divided upon 
his head like the two tops of Parnassus. Mrs. Macauley, the histori- 
aness, married his brotlier. Lady Hamilton is said to have first en- 
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acted his Goddess of Health, being at this time afiUe de jqie of great 
celebrity.* The Temple of Health dwindled into a sort of obscene 
hell, or gambling-house. In a quarrel which took place there, a poor 
young man was run into the bowels with a red-hot poker, of which 
injury he died. The mob vented their fury on the house, and the 
Magistrates, somewhat of the latest, shut up the exhibition. A quantity 
of glass and crystal trumpery, the remains of the splendid apj)aratus, 
was sold on the South Bridge for next to nothing. Graham’s next 
receipt was the earth-bath, wdth which he wrought some cures, but 
that also failing, he was, I believe, literally starved to death.” 

Graham’s earth-bath too was, I understand, tried upon Scott, but 
his was not one of the cases, if any such there were, in w'hich it work- 
ed a cure. He, however, improved about this time greatly in his ge- 
neral health and strength, and Mr. Irving, in accordance with the 
statement in the Memoir, assures me, that while altcnding the early 
class at the College, the young friends extended their walks, so as to 
visit* in succession all the old castles within eight or ten miles of Edin- 
burgh. “Sir Walter” (he says) “was specially fond of Rosslyn. We 
frequently walked thither before breakfast — after breakfasting there 
walked all down the river side to Lasswade — and thence home to 
town before dinner. He used generally to rest one hand on my shoul- 
der when wo walked together, and leaned with the other on a stout 
stick.” 

The lov'o of picturesque scenery, and especially of feudal castles, 
with which the vicinity of Edinburgh is plentifully garnished, awoke, 
as llic Memoir tells us, the desire of being able to use the pencil. Mr, 
Irving says, — “I attended one summer a class of drawing along with 
liirn, hut although both fond of it, we found it look up so muen lime 
that we gave this up before we had made much progress.” In one of^ 
Iiis later diaries, Scott himself gives the following more particular ac- 
count of this matter: — 

“ 1 took lessons of oil-painting in youth from a little Jew animalcule 
— a smoLicIi called Burrell — a clever sensible creature though. But I 
could make no progress either in painting or drawing. Nature denied 
me the correctness of eye and neatness of hand. Yet I was very de- 
sirous to be a draughtsman at least — and laboured harder to attain that 
j)oint, than at any other in my recollection to which I did not make 
.some a])proachcs. Burrell was not useless to me altogether neither. 
Ho was a Prussian, and T got from him many a long story of the bat- 
tles of Frcdc.rick, in whose armies his father had been a commissary, 
or perhaps a spy. I remember his picturesque account of seeing a 
party of the hlach hussars bringing in some forage carts which they 
had taken from a body of the Cossacks, whom he described as lying 
on the to)) of the carts of hay mortally wounded, and like the dying 
gladiator, eyeing their own blood as it ran down through the straw.” 

A year or two later, Scott renewed his attempt. “ I afterw'ards” (he 
says) “took lessons from Walker, whom we used to call Blue Beard. 
He was one of the most conceited persons in the world, but a good 
teacher — one of the ugliest countenances he had that need be exhibit- 

* liord Nolfiion's connexion with tins lady will preserve her celebrity. 

VoL. I. L 
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ed— enough, as we say, to spean weans. The man was always ex- 
tremely precise in the quality of every thing about him ; his dress, ac- 
commodations, and everything else. He became insolvent, poor man, 
and, for some reason or other, I attended the meeting of those con- 
cerned in his affairs. Instead of ordinary accommodations for writing, 
each of the persons present was equipped with a large sheet of draw- 
ing-paper, and a swan’s quill. It was mournfully ridiculous enough. 
Skirving made an admirable likeness of Walker; not a single scar or 
mark of the smallpox, which seamed his countenance, but the loo ac- 
curate brother of the brush had laid it down in longitude and latitude. 
Poor Walker destroyed it (being in crayons) rather than let the cari- 
cature of his ugliness appear at the sale of his effects. I did learn 
myself to take some vile views frond nature. When Will Clerk and I 
lived very much together, I used sometimes to make thorn under his 
instruction. He, to whom, as to all his family, art is a familiar attri- 
bute, ^vondered at mo as a Newfoundland dog would at a greyhound 
which showed fear of the water.” 

Notwithstanding all that Scott says about the total failure of Iiis at- 
tempts in the art of the pencil, I presume few will doubt that they 
proved very useful to him afterwards ; from them it is natural to sup- 
pose he caught the habit of analyzing, with some approach at least to 
accuracy, the scenes over which his eye might have continued to wan- 
der with the vague sense of delight I may add that a longer and 
more successful practice of the crayon might, I cannot but think, have 
produced the reverse of serviceable to him as a future painter with the 
pen. He might have contracted the habit of copying from pictures 
rather than from nature itself; and we should thus have lost that which 
constitutes the very highest charm in his delineations of scenery, 
^namely, that the effect is produced by the scle(;lion of a few striking 
features, arranged with a light unconscious grace, neither too much 
nor too little — equally remote from the barren generalizations of a 
former age, and the aull servile fidelity with which so many inferior 
writers of our time fill in both background and foreground, liaving no 
more notion of the perspective of genius than Chinese [)aper-stainers 
have of that of the atmosphere, and producing in fact not descriptions 
but inventories. 

The illness, which he alludes to in his Memoir as iritcrru])ting for a 
considerable period his attendance on the Latin and Greek classes in 
Edinburgh College, is spoken of more largely in one of liis prefaces.* 
It arose from the bursting of a blood-vessel in the lower bowels; and I 
have heard him say that his uncle, Dr. Rutherford, considered liis re- 
covery from it as little less than miraculous. liis sweet temper and 
calm courage were no doubt important elements of safety. He sub- 
mitted without a murmur to the severe discipline prescribed by his af- 
fectionate physician, and found consolation in poetry, romance, and the 
enthusiasm of young friendship. Day after day John Irving relieved 
his mother and sister in their attendance upon him. The bed on which 
he lay was piled with a constant succession of works of imagination, 
and sad realities were forgotten amidst the brilliant day-dreams of 


* See Preface to Wavcrlcy, 1829. 
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genius drinking unwearied from the eternal fountains of Spenser and 
Shakspeare. Chess was recommended as a relief to these unuitermit- 
ted though desultory studies ; and he engs^ed eagerly in the game which 
had found favour with so many of his raladins. Mr. Irving remem- 
bers playing it with him hour after hour, in very cold weather, when, 
the windows being kept open as a part of the medical treatment, 
nothing but youthful nerves and spirit could have persevered. But Scott 
did not pursue the science of chess after his boyhood. He used to say 
that it was a shame to throw away upon mastering a mere game, how- 
ever ingenious, the time which would suffice for the acquisition of a 
new language. “ Surely,” he said, " chess-playing is a sad waste of 
brains.” 

Ilis recovery was completed by another visit to Roxburghshire. 
Captain Robert Scott, who had been so kind to the sickly infant at 
Bath, finally retired about this time from his profession, and purchased 
the elegant villa of Rosebank, on the Tweed, a little below Kelso. 
Here W alter now took up his quarters, and here, during all the rest of 
his youtli, he found, whenever he chose, a second home, in many re- 
spects more agreeable than his own. His uncle, as letters to be subse- 
quently (juoted will show, had nothing of his father’s coldness for polite 
letUirs, but enteftd into all his favourite pursuits with keen sympathy, 
and was consulted, from this time forth, upon ail his juvenile essays, 
both in prose and verse. 

lie <loes not seem to have resumed attendance at College during the 
session of 1785-Cj; so that the Latin and Greek classes, with that of 
Logic'., were the only ones he had passed through previous to the sign- 
ing of liis indentures as an apprentice to his father. The Memoir 
inenlions the ethical course of Dugald Stewart, as if he had gone imme- 
diately from the logical professor (Mr. Bruce) to that eminent lecturer 
but he, in fact, attended Mr. Stewart four years afterw'^ards, when" 
beginning to consider himself as finally destined for the bar. 

1 shall only add to what he sets dowm on the subject of his early 
academical studies, that in this, as in almost every case, he appears to 
have underrated his own attainments. He had, indeed, no pretensions 
to the name of an extensive, far less of an accurate, Latin scholar; but 
he could read, I believe, any I^atin author, of any age, so as to catch 
without difficulty his meaning; and although his favourite Latin poet, 
as well as historian, in later days, was Buchanan, he had preserved, 
or pjbsc(iuenlly acquired, a strong relish for some others of more 
ancient date. I may mention, in particular, Lucan and Claudian. Of 
Greek, he docs not exaggerate in saying that he had forgotten even 
the alphabet; for he wras puzzled with the words doiSog and 
vVhich ho had occasion to introduce, from some authority on his table, 
into his “ Introduction to Popular Poetry,” written in April 1830 ; and 
happening to be in the house with him at the time, he sent for me to 
insert llicrn for him in his MS. Mr. Irving has informed us of the early 

I ieriod at which he enjoyed the real Tasso and Ariosto. I presume he 
lad at least as soon as this enabled himself to read Gil Bias in the ori- 
ginal ; and, in all probability, we may refer to the same time of his 
life, or one not much later, his acquisition of as much Spanish as 
served for the Guerras Civiles de Granada, Lazarillo do Tormes, and, 
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above all, Don Quixote. He read all these languages in after life with 
about the same facility. I never but once heard him attempt to speak 
any of them, and that was when some of the courtiers o^ Charles X. 
came to Abbotsford, soon after that unfortunate prince took up his 
residence for the second time at Holyroodhouse. Finding that one or 
two of these gcnflcmen could speak no English at all, ho made some 
efforts to amuse them in their own language after the champagne had 
been passing briskly round the table; and I was amused next morning 
with the expression of one of the party, who, alluding to the sort of 
reading in which Sir Walter seemed to have chiefly occupied himscll’, 
said, “ Mon Dicu ! comme il estropiait, entre deux vins, le Fran^ais du 
bon sire de Joinville !” Of all these tongues, as of German somewhat 
later, he acquired as much as was needful for his own purposes, of 
which a critical study of any foreign language made at no time any 
part. In them he sought for incidents, and he found images; but for 
the treasures of diction he was content to dig on British soil. He had 
all he wanted in the old wells of “ English undcfilcd,” and the still lit^ing, 
though fast shrinking, waters of that sister idiom which had not always, 
as he flattered himself, deserved the name of a dialect. 

As may be said, I believe, with perfect truth of every really great 
man, Scott was self-educated in every branch of knoftrledge which he 
ever turned to account , in the works of his genius — and he has himself 
told us that his real studies were those lonely and desultory ones of 
which he has given us a copy in the first chapter of Waverley, where 
the htero is represented as ‘‘ driving through the sea of books, like a 
vessel without pilot or rudder;” that is to say, obeying nothing but the 
strong breath of native inclination; — “He had read, and stored in a 
memory of uncommon tenacity, much curious, though ill arranged and 
miscellaneous information. In English literature, ho was master of 
Shakspearo and Milton, of our earlier dramatic authors, of many pic- 
turesque and interesting passages from our old historical chronicles, 
and was particularly well acquainted with Spenser, Drayton, and other 
poets, who have exercised themselves on romantic fiction, — of all 
themes the most fascinating to a youthful imagination, before the pas- 
sions have roused themselves, and demand poetry of a more sentimental 
description.^'^ 1 need not repeat his enumeration of other favourites, 
Pulgi, the Decameron, Froissart, Brantomc, Delanoue, and the chival- 
rous and romantic lore of Spain. I have quoted a passage so well 
known, only for the sake of the striking circumstance by which it 
marks the very early dale of these multifarious studies. 


CHAPTER V. 

ILLUSTRATIONS CONTINUED— SCOTFS APPRENTICESHIP TO HIS FATHER- 
EXCURSIONS TO THE HIGHLANDS, &c.— DEBATING SOCIETIES— EARLY CORr 
HESPOilDENCE, Ac. &c.-.178fr-1790. 

Ix the Minute-books of Ae Society of Writers to the Signet appears 
the following entry:— Edinburgh, 15th May, 1786. Compeared 
Walter Sco tt, and presented an indenture, dated 31st March last, 

* Waverley, Vol. j. p. 32. 
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entered into between him and Walter Scott, his son, for five years 
from the date thereof, under a mutual penalty of £40 sterling.’* 

An inauspicious step this might at first sight appear in the early his- 
tory of one so strongly predisposed for pursuits wide as the antipodes 
asunder from the dry technicalities of conveyancing; but he himself, I 
believe, was never heard, in his mature age, to express any regret that 
it should have been taken ; and I am convinced for my part that it was 
a fortunate one. It prevented him, indeed, from passing with the usual 
regularity through a long course of Scotch metaphysics; but I ex- 
tremely doubt whether any discipline could ever have led him to derive 
cither pleasure or profit from studies of that order. Ilis apprenticeship 
left him time enough, as we shall find, for continuing his application to 
the stores of poetry and romance, and those old chroniclers, who to 
the end were his darling historians. Indeed, if he had wanted any 
new stimulus, the necessity of devoting certain hours of every day to 
a routine of drudgery, however it might have operated on a spirit 
more prone to earth, must have tended to quicken his appetite ibr “ the 
sweet bread eaten in secret.” But the duties wdiich he had now to fulfil 
were, in various ways, directly and positively bcnelicial to the devclo})e- 
ment both of his genius and his character. It was in the discharge of 
his fund ions as a Writer’s Apprentice that he first penetrated into the 
Ilighfands, and formed those friendships among the surviving heroes 
of 1745, which laid the foundation for one great class of his works. 
Even the less attractive parts of his new vocation were calculated to 
give him a more complete insight into the smaller workings of poor 
human nature, than can ever perhaps be gathered from the experience 
of the legal profession in its highest walk ; — the etiquette of the bar in 
Scotland, as in England, being averse to personal intercourse between 
the advocate and his client. I3ut, finally, and I will say chiefly, it was 
to this prosaic discipline that he owed those habits of steady, sober 
diligence, which few imaginative authors had ever before exemplified — 
and which, unless thus beaten into his composition at a ductile stage, 
even he, in all probability, could never have carried into the almost 
professional exercise of some of the highest and most delicate faculties 
of the human mind. He speaks, in not the least remarkable passage 
of the preceding Memoir, as if constitutional indolence had been his 
portion in common With all the members of his father’s family. When 
Gifford, in a dispute with Soarnc Jenyns, quoted Doctor Johnson’s own 
confession that he “ knew little Greek,” Jenyns answered, ‘‘Yes, youn^ 
man ; but how shall we know what Johnson would have called much 
Greek?” and Gifford has recorded the deep impression which this hint 
left on his own mind. What Scott would have called constitutional 
diligence, I know not; but surely if indolence of any kind had been 
inherent in his nature, even the triumph of Socrates was not more 
signal than his. 

It will be, by some of my friends, considered as trivial to remark 
on such a circumstanqie — ^but the reader who is unacquainted with the 
m-ofessional habits of the Scotch lawyers, may as well be told that the 
Writer’s Apprentice receives a certain allowance in money for every 

E hc transcribes ; and that, as in those days the greater part of the 
less, even of tlic supreme courts, was carried on by mean.^ of 
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written papers, a ready penman,* in a t^rell-employed chamber, could 
earn this way enough, at all events, to make a handsome addition 
to the pocket-money which was likely to be thought suitable for a 
youth of fifteen by such a man as the elder Scott. The allowance 
being, I believe, threepence for every page containing a certain fixed 
numter of words, when Walter had finished, as he tells us lie occa- 
sionally did, 120 pages within twenty-four hours, his fee would amount 
to thirty shillings ; and in his early letters I find him more than on(3e 
congratulating himself on having neen, by some such exertion, enabled 
to purchase a book, or a coin, otherwise beyond his reach. A school- 
fellow, who was now, like himself, a writer’s apprentice, recollects the 
eagerness with which he thus made himself master of “Evans’s Bal- 
lads,” shortly after their publication; and another of them, already 
often refen’ed to, remembers, in particular, his rapture with Meiklc's 
“Cumnor Ifall,” which first appeared in that collection. “After the 
labours of the day were over,” says Mr. Irving, “ we often walked in 
th^ Meadoms^^ (a large field intersected by formal alleys of old trees, 
adjoining George’s Square), “ especially in the moonlight nights ; and 
he seemed never weary of repeating the first stanza — 

* The dews of summer h^ht did fall — 

Tlic Moon, sweet regent of tlie sky, * 

Silvered the walls of Cumnor Hull, 

And many on oak that grew thereby.* ** 

I have thought it worth while to preserve these reminiscences of his 
companions at the time, though he has himself stated the circumstance 
in his Preface to Kenilworth. “ There is a period in youth,” he there 
says, “ when the mere power of numbers has a more strong etlcct on 
ear and imagination than in after life. At this season of immature 
taste, the author was greatly delighted with the poems of Meikle and 
Langhorne. The first stanza of Cumnor Hall especially had a peculiar 
enchantment for his youthful ear — the force of which is not yet (1821)) 
entirely spent.” — 

Thus that favourite elegy, after having dwelt on his memory and 
imagination for forty years, suggested the subject of one of liis noblest 
romances. 

It is affirmed by a preceding biographer, on the authority of one of 
these brother-apprentices, that about this period Scott showed him a 
MS. poem on “the Conquest of Granada,” in four books, each 
amounting to about 400 lines, which, soon after it was finished, he 
committed to the flames.* As he states in his Essay on the Imitation 
of Popular Poetry, that, for ten years previous to 1796, when his first 
translation from the German was executed, he had written no verses 
“ except an occasional sonnet to his mistress’s eyebrow,” I presume 
this Conquest of Granada, the fruit of his study of the Gueiras Civiles, 
must be assigned to the summer of 1786-— or, making allowance for 
trivial inaccuracy, to the next year at latest. It was probably compo- 
sed in imitation of Meikl^’s Lusiad ; — at all events, we have a very 
distinct statement, that he made no attempts in the manner of the old 


* Life of Scott, by Mr. Allan, p. 53. 
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minstrels, early as his admiration for them had b6en» until the period 
of his acquaintance with Burger. Thus with him, as with most others, 
genius ha^. hazarded many a random effort ere it discovered the true 
key-note. Long had 

* Amid the strings his fingers strayM, 

And an uncertain warbling made/ 

before ‘ the measure wild’ was caught, and 

* In varying cadence, sea or strong, 

He swept the sounding chords along.’ 

His youthful admiration of Langhorne lias been rendered memora- 
ble by his own record of his first and only interview with his great 
predecessor, Roliert Burns. Although the letter, in which he narrates 
this incident, addressed to myself in 1827, when I was writing a short 
biography of that poet, has been often reprinted, it is too important for 
my present purpose to be omitted here. 

“ As for Burns” (he writes), “ I may truly say, Virgilium vidi tan- 
turn. I w^as a lad of fifteen in 1786-7, when he came first to Edin- 
burgh, but had sense and feeling enough to be much interested in his 
poetry, and would have given the world to know him ; but I had very 
little ac(iuaintauce with any literary people, and still less with the gen- 
try of the west country, the two sets that he most frequented. Mr. 
Thomas Grierson was at that time a clerk of my father’s. He knew 
Burns, and promised to ask him to his lodgings to dinner, but had no 
op]jortunity to keep his word, otherwise I might have scon more of 
this distinguished man. As it was, I saw him one day at the late vene- 
rable Professor Fergusson’s, where there were several gentlemen of 
literary reputation, among whom I remember the celebrated Mr. Dugald 
Stewart. Of course we youngsters sate silent, looked and listened. 
The only thing I remember which was remarkable in Burns’s manner, 
was the cdect produced upon him by a print of Bunbury’s, rejiresent- 
ing a soldier lying dead on the snow, his dog sitting jn misery on the 
one side, on the other his widow, with a child in her arms. These 
lines were written beneath, — 

‘Cold on Canadian hilla or Minden’s plain, 

Perhaps that parent wept her soldier slain ; 

Bent o’er her babe, her eye dissolved in dew, 

Tlui big drops mingling with the milk he drew, 

Gave tlio sad presage of his fiitiire years, 

The child of misery baptized in tears.* 

Burns seemed much affected by the print, or rather the ideas which it 
suggested to his mind. He actually shed tears. He asked whose the 
lines were, and it chanced that nobody but myself remembered that 
they occur in a half-forgotten poem of Langhorne’s, called by the un- 
promising title of ‘ The Justice of the Peace.’ I whispered my inform- 
ation ti> a friend present, who mentioned it to Burns, who rewarded 
me with a look and a word, which, though of mere civility, I then 
received and still recollect with very great pleasure. 

“ His person was strong and robust : his manners rustic, not clown- 
ish ; a sort of dignified plainness and simplicity, which received part 
of its effect perhaps from one’s knowledge of his extraordinary talents. 
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His features arc represented in Mr, Nasmyth’s picture, but to me it 
conveys the idea that they are diminished as if seen in perspective. I 
think his countenance was more massive than it looks in any of the 
portraits. I would have taken the poet, had I not knovra what he 
was, for a very sagacious country farmer of the old Scotch school — 
i. e. none of your modern agriculturists, who keep labourers for their 
drudgery, but the douce gudeman who held his own plough. There 
was a strong expression of sense and shrewdness in all his linea- 
ments; the eye alone, I think, indicated the poetical character and 
temperament. It was large and of a dark cast, and glowed (I say 
literally glowed) when he spoke witli feeling or interest. I never saw 
such another eye in a human head, though I have seen the most dis- 
tinguished men in my time. His conversation expressed perfect self- 
confidence without the slightest presumption. Among the men who* 
were the most learned of their time and country, he expressed him- 
self with perfect firmness, but without the least intrusive forwardness ; 
and when he diflered in opinion, he did not hesitate to express it firmly, 
yet at the same time with modesty. I do not remember any part of 
his conversation distinctly enough to be quoted, nor did I ever sec him 
again, except in the street, where he did not recognise me, as I could 
not expect he should. He was much caressed in Edinburgh, but (con- 
sidering what literary emoluments have been since his day) the cilbrts 
made for his relief were extremely trifling. 

•* I remember on this occasion 1 mention, I thought Burns’ acquaint- 
ance with English poetry was rather limited, and also, that having 
twenty times the abilities of Allan Ramsay and of Ferguson, he talked 
of them with too much humility as his models ; there was doubtless 
national predilection in his estimate.” 

I need not remark on the extent of knowledge, and justice of taste, 
exemplified in 'this early measurement of Burns, both as a student of 
English literature and as a Scottish ynjet. The print, over which 
Scott saw Burns shed tears, is still in the possession of Dr. Fergusson’s 
family, and I had often heard him tell the story, in the room where 
tlic precious relic hangs, before I requested him to set it down in 
writing — how little anticipating the use to which I should ultimately 
apply it 1 

His intimacy with Adam (now Sir Adam Fergusson) was thus his 
first means of introduction to the higher literary society of Edinburgh, 
and it was ver^ probably to that connexion that he owed, among the 
rest, his acquaintance with the blind poet Blacklock, whom .Johnson, 
twelve years earlier, “ beheld with reverence.” We have seen, how- 
ever, that the venerable author of Douglas was a friend of his own 
parents, and had noticed him even in his infancy at Bath. John Horne 
now inhabited a villa at no great distance from Edinburgh, and there, 
all through his young days, Scott was a frequent guest. Nor must it 
be forgotten that his uncle, Dr. Rutherford, inherited much of the 
generm accomplishments, as well as the professional , reputation of his 
father — and that it was beneath that roof he saw, several years before 
this, Dr. Cartwright, then in the enjoyment of some fame as a poet. 
In this family, indeed, he had more than one kind and strenuous encou- 
rager of his early literary tastes, as will be shown abundantly when 
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we reach certain relics of hia correspondence with his another’s sister. 
Miss Christian Rutherford. Dr. Rutherford’s good-natured remon- 
strances with him, as a boy, for rcadiiig at breakfast, arc well remem- 
bered, and' will remind my reader of a sinfiilar trait in the juvenile 
manners both of Burns and Byron ; nor was this habit entirely laid 
aside even in Scott’s advanced age. 

If he is quite accurate in referring his first acquintance with the 
Highlands to his^ fifteenth year, this incident also belongs to the first 
season of his apprenticeship. His father had, among a rather numer- 
ous list of Highland clients, Alexander Stewart of Invernahyle, an en- 
thusiastic Jacobite, who had survived to recount, in secure and vigor- 
ous old age, his active experiences in the. insurrections both of 1715 
and 1745. He had, it appears, attracted Walter’s attention and admi- 
ration at a very early date ; for he speaks of having “ seen him in 
arms” and heard hini ‘‘exult in the prospect of drawing his claymore 
once more before he died,” when Paul Jones threatened a descent on 
Edinburgh; which transaction occurred in September 1779. Inverna- 
hyle, as Scott adds, was the only person who seemed to have retained 
possession of his cool senses at the period of that disgraceful alarm, 
and offered the magistrates to collect as many Highlanders as would 
suffice for cutting off any part of the pirate’s crew that ought venture 
in quest of plunder into a city full of high houses and narrow lanes, 
and every way well calculated for defence. The eager delight with 
which tfio young apprentice now listened to the talcs of this fine old 
man’s early days produced an invitation to his residence among the 
mountains, and to this excursion he probably devoted the few weeks of 
an autumnal vacation — ^whether in 1786 or 1787, it is of no great con- 
secjuence to ascertain. 

In the Introduction to one of his Novels he Has preserved a vivid 
picture of his sensations when the vale of Perth first burst on bis view, 
in the course of his progress to Invernahyle, and the description has 
made classical ground for the fVicks of Baiglie, the spot from which 
that beautiful landscape was surveyed. “Childish wonder, indeed,” 
he says, “ was an ingredient in my delight, for I was not above fifteen 
years old, and as this had been the first excursion which I was per- 
mitted to make on a pony of my own, I also experienced the glow of 
independence mingled with that degree of anxiety which th& most con- 
ceited boy feels when he is first abandoned to his own undirected 
counsels. I recollect pulling up the reins, without meaning to do so, 
and gazing on the scene before me as if I had' been afraid it would shift, 
like those in a theatre, before I could distinctly observe its different 
• parts, or convince myself that what I saw was real. Since that hour, 
the recollection of that inimitable landscape has possessed the strongest 
influence over my mind, and retained its place as a memorable thing, 
while much that was influential on my own fortunes has fled from my 
recollection.” So speaks the poet ; an3 who will not^ recognise his 
habitual modesty, in thus undervaluing, as uninfluential in comparison 
with some affair of worldly business, the ineffaceable impression thus 
stamped .on the glowing imagination of his boyhood? 

I need not quote the numerous passages scattered over his writings, 
both early and late, in which he dwells with fond affection on tne 
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chivalrous character of Ivemahyle — delight with ■which he heard 
the veteran describe his broadsword duel with Rob Roy— hjs cam- 
paigns with Mars and Charles Edward— and his long seclusion (as 
pictured in the story of Bradwardine) within a rocky cave situated not 
far from his own house, while it was garrisoned by a party of English 
soldiers, after the battle of Culloden. Here, too, still survived the 
trusty henchman who had attended the chieftain in many a bloody 
field and perilous escape, the same " grim-lookinff old Highlander ” 
who was in the act of cutting down Colonel Whifefoord with his 
Loebaber axe at Prestonpans v^en his master, arrested the blow — ^an 
incident to which Invernahyle owed his life, and to which we are in- 
debted for another of the most striking pages in Waverley. 

I have often heard Scott mention some curious particulars of his 
first visit to the remote fastness of one of these Highland friends ; but 
whether he told the story of Invernahyle, or of* one of his own rela- 
tions of the Clan Campbell, I do not recollect; I rather think the 
latter was the case. On reaching the brow of a bleak eminence over- 
hanging the primitive tower and its tiny patch of cultivated ground, 
he found his host and three sons, perhaps half-a-dozen attendant 
all stretched half asleep in their tartans upon the heath, with dogs, and 
a profusion of game about them; while in the courtyard, lar below, 
appeared a company of women, actively engaged in loading a cart 
with manure. The stranger was not a little astonished when he dis- 
covered, on descending from the height, that among these industrious 
females were the laird’s own lady, and two or three of her daughters ; 
but they seemed quite unconscious of having been detected in an oc- 
cupation unsuitable to their rank — retired presently to their “ bowers,” 
and when they re-appeared in other dresses, retained no traces ot their 
morning’s work, except complexions glowing with a radiant freshness, 
for one evening of which many a high-bred beauty would have bar- 
tered half her diamonds. He found the young ladies not ill informed, 
and exceedingly agreeable ; and the song and the dance sricmed to 
form the invariable termination of their busy days. I must not forget 
his admiration at the principal article of this laird’s first course; namely, 
a gigantic haggis, borne into the hall in a wicker basket !>y two half- 
naked Celts, while the piper strutted fiercely behind them, blowing a 
tempest of dissonance. 

These Highland visits were repeated almost every summer for seve- 
ral successive years, and perhaps even the first of them was in some 
degree connected with his professional business. At all events, it was 
to his allotted task of enforcing the execution of a legal instrument 
against some Maclarcns, refractory tenants of Stewart of Appin, bro- 
ther-in-law to Ivernaliyle, that Scott owed his introduction to the 
scenery of the Lady of the Lake. An escort of a sergeant and six 
men,” he says, “ was obtained from a Highland regiment lying in Stir- 
ling, and the author, then a writer’s apprentice, equivalent to the honour- 
able situation of an attorney’s clerk, was invested with the superinten- 
dence of the expedition, \wth directions to see that the messenger dis- 
charged his duty fully, and that the gallant sergeant did not exceed his 
part by committing violence or plunder. And thus it happened, oddly 
enough, that the author first entered the romantic scenery of Loch 
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Katrine, of which he may perhaps say he has soinewhat extended the 
reputation, riding in all the dignity of danger, with a front and rear 
guard, and loaded arms. The sergeant was absolutely a Highland 
Sergeant jKite, full of stories of Rob Roy and of himself, and a very 
good companion. We experienced no interruption whatever, and, 
when we came to Invernenty, found the house deserted. We took up 
our quarters for the night, and used some of the victuals which we 
found there. The'Maclarens, who probably had never thought of any 
serious opposition, went to America, where, having had some slight 
share in removing them from their paupera regna^ I sincerely hope 
they prospered.”* 

That he entered with ready zeal into such professional business as 
inferred Highland expeditions with comrades who had known Rob 
Roy, no one will think strange ; but more than one of his biographers 
allege, that in the ordinary indoor fagging of the chamber in George’s 
Square, he was always an unwilling, and rarely an efficient assistant! 
Their addition that he often played chess with one of his companions 
in the office, and had to conceal the board with precipitation when the 
old gentleman’s footsteps were heard on the staircase, is, I do not 
doubt, true ; and we may remember along with it his own insinuation 
that his father W'as sometimes poring in his secret nook over Spottis- 
woode or Wodrow when his apprentices supposed him to be deep in 
I)irleton’s Doubts, or Stair’s Decisions. But the Memoir of 1808, so 
candid— indeed, more than candid— as to many juvenile irregularities, 
contains no confession that supports the broad assertion to which I 
have alluded ; nor can I easily believe, that with his affection for his 
father, and that sense of duty which seems *to have been inherent in 
his character, and lastly, with the evidence of a most severe training 
in industry which the habits of his after-life presented, it is at all de- 
serving of serious acceptation. His mere handwriting, indeed, con- 
tinued, during the whole of his prime, to afford most striking and irre- 
sistible proof how completely he must have submitted himself for some 
very consider fiblc period to the mechanical discipline of his father’s 
office. It spoke to months after months of this humble toil, as distinctly 
as the illegible scrawl of Lord Byron did to bis self-niastership from 
the hour that he left Harrow. There are some little technical tricks, such 
as no gentleman who has not been subjected to a similar regimen ever 
can fall into, which he practised invariably while composing his poetry, 
which appear not unfrequently on the MSS. of his best novels, and 
which now and then dropt instinctively from his pen, even in tl»c pri- 
vate letters and diaries of his closing years. I allude particularly to 
a sort of flourish at the bottom of tne page, originally, I prcsuin^ 
adopted in engrossing as a safeguard against the intrusion of a lorged 
line between the legitimate text and the attesting signature. He was 
quite sensible that tliis ornament might as well be dispensed with ; and 
his family often heard him mutter, after involuntarily performing it, 
“ There goes the old shop again !” 

I dwell on this matter, because it was always his favourite tenet, 
in contradiction to what he called the cant of sonnetteers, that there 
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is no necessary connexion between genius and an aversion or con- 
tempt for any of the common duties of life; he thought, on the 
contrary, that to spend some fair portion of every day in any matter 
of fact occupation, is good for the higher faculties thernserves in the 
upshot. In a word, from beginning to end, he piqued himself on being 
a man of business ; and did — ^with one sad and memorable exception 
— whatever the ordinary course of things threw in |iis way, in exactly 
the business-like fashion which might have been expected from the son 
of a thoroughbred old Clerk to the Signet, who had never deserted his 
father’s profession. 

In the winter of 1788, however, his apprentice habits were exposed 
to a new danger; and from that date I believe them to have under- 
gone a considerable change. He was then sent to attend the lectures 
of the Professor of Civil I^aw in the University, this course forming 
part of the usual professional education of Writers to the Signet, as 
well as of Advocates. For some time his companions, when in Hdin- 
burgh, had been chiefly, almost solely, his brother apprentices and the 
clerks in his father’s office. He had latterly seen comparatively little 
even of the better of his old High School friends, such as Fergusson 
and Irving — for though both of these also were writer’s apprentices, 
they had been indentured to other masters, and each had naturally 
formed new intimacies within his own chamber. The civil law class 
brought him again into daily contact with both Irving and Fergusson, 
as well as others of his earlier acquaintance of the higher ranks ; but 
it also led him into the society of some young gentlemen previously 
unknown to liiin, who had from the outset been destined for the bar, 
and whose conversation, \lnctured with certain prejudices natural to 
scions of what he calls in Redgauntlct the Scottish noblesse de la robe^ 
soon banished from his mind every thought of ultimately adhering to 
the secondary branch of the law- He found these future barristers 
cultivating general literature without any apprehension that such ele- 
gant pursuits could be regarded by any one as interrering with the 
proper studies of their professional career; justly believing, on the 
contrary, that for the higher class of forensic exertion some acquaint- 
ance with almost every branch of science and letters is a necessary 
preparative. He contrasted their liberal aspirations, and the encourage- 
ment which these received in their domestic circles, with the narrower 
views which predominated in his owm home, and resolved to gratify 
his ambition by adopting a most precarious walk in life, instead of 
adhering to that in which he might have counted with perfect security 
on the early attainment of pecuniary independence. This resolution 
appears to have been foreseen by his father, long before it was an- 
nounced in terms ; and the handsome manner in which the old gentle- 
man conducted himself upon the occasion, is remembered with dutiful 
gratitude in the preceding autobiography. 

The most important of these new alliances was the intimate friend- 
ship which he now formed with William Clerk of Eld in, of whose 
powerful talents and extensive accomplishments we shall hereafter 
meet with many enthusiastic notices. It was in company with this 
gentleman that he entered the debating societies described in his Me- 
njpir ; through him he soon became linked in the closest intimacy with 
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George Cranstoun (now Lord Corehouse), Geor^ Abercromby (now 
Lord Abercromby), Sir Patrick Murray of Ocntertyre, John James 
Edmonstone of Newton, Patrick Murray of Simprim, and a group 
of other young men, all high in birth and connexion, and all remark- 
able in early life for the qualities which afterwards led them to emi- 
nent station, or adorned it The introduction to their several families 
is alluded to by Scott as having opened to him abundantly certain 
advantages, which no one could have been more qualified to improve, 
but from which he had hitherto been in great measure debarred in 
consequence of the retired habits of his ])arents. 

Mr. (’Icrk says, that he had been struck from the first day he enter- 
ed the civil law class-room with something odd and remarkable in 
Scott’s appearance ; what this something was he cannot now recall, 
but he remembers telling his companion some time afterwards that he 
thought he looked like a hautboy-player. Scott was amused with this 
notion, as he had never touched any musical instrument of any kind ; 
but I fancy his friend had been watching a certain noticeable but 
altogether indescribable play of the upper lip when in an abstracted 
mood. He rallied Walter, he says, during one of their first evening 
walks together, on the slovenliness of his dress ; he wore a pair of 
corduroy breeches, much glazed by the rubbing of his stafl*, which he 
immediately flourished — and said, “ they be good enough for drinking 
in — lot us go and have some oysters in the Covenant Close.” 

C’onvivial habits were then indulged among the young men of Edin- 
burgh, whether students of law, writers, or barristers, to an extent 
now happily unknown ; and this anecdote recalls some striking hints 
on that subject which occur in Scott’s brief autobiography. That he 
partook profusely in the juvenile bacchanalia of that day, and con- 
tinued to take a plentiful share in such jollities down to the time of his 
marriage, are facts worthy of being distinctly stated— for no man in 
mature life was more habitually averse to every sort of intemperance. 
He could, when I first knew him, swallow a great quantity of wine 
without being at all visibly disordered by it; but nothing short of some 
very fiarticular occasion could ever induce him to put this strength of 
head to a trial ; and I have heard him many times utter words which 
no one in the days of his youthful temptation can be the worse for 
remembering : — “ Depend upon it, of all vices drinking is the most in- 
compatible with greatness.” 

The liveliness of his conversation — ^the strange’ variety of his know- 
ledge — and above all, pcrhay)s, the portentous tenacity of his memory 
— riveted more and more (Clerk’s attention, and commanded the won- 
der of all his new allies ; but of these extraordinary gifts Scott him- 
self appeared to be little conscious ; or at least he impressed them all 
as attaching infinitely greater consequence (exactly as had been the 
case with him in the days of the Cowgate Port and the kittle nine 
steps) to feats of personal agility and prowess. William Clerk’s bro- 
ther, James, a midshipman in the navy, happened to come home from 
a cruise in the Mediterranean shortly after this acquaintance began, 
and Scott and the sailor became almost at sight sworn brothers.” In 
order to complete his time under the late Sir Alexander Cochrane, 
who was then on the l-eith station, James Clerk obtained the com- 
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mand of a lugger, and the young friends often made little excursions 
to sea with him. The first time Scott dined on board,” says Wil- 
liam Clerk, “ we met before embarking at a tavern in Leith — it was a 
large party, mostly midshipmen, and strangers to him, and our host 
introducing his landsmen guests said, ‘ my brother you know, gentle- 
men ; as for Mr. Scott, mayhaps you may take him for a poor lamitcr, 
but he is the first to begin a row, ami Mic last to end it;’whi(!h 
culogium he confirmed with some of the exjJctives of Tom Pipes.”* 
When, many years afterwards, Clerk read The Pirate, he was starlleil 
by the resurrection of a hundred traits of the tablctalk of this lugger; 
but the author has since traced some of the most striking passages in 
that novel to his recollection of the almost childish jici’kmI when he 
hung on his own brother Robert’s st<»rios about liodncy's battles and 
the haunted keys of the West Indies. 

One morning Scott called on ("lerk, and, oxliibiling his stick all cut 
and marked, told him he had been allacked in the streets the night lie- 
fore by three fellows, against whom ho liad delcndcd himself for an hour, 
‘‘By Shrewsbury clock?” said his friend. “No/' says Sci)lt smiling, 
“by the 'IVon.” But thenceforth, adds Mr. Clerk, and for iweniy 
years after, he called his walking-stick by the na»uc of Siircwsburv.” 

With these comrades Scott now rcsumerl, and pushcii to a much 
greater extent, his early habits of wandering over the count ly in ipiest 
of castles and other remains of anlkiuity, his passion for wliich fieri ved 
a new impulse from the conversation of the celebrated .lohn ( ’kirk of 
Elclin,t the father of his friend. William Clerk well remembers his 
father telling a story which was introduced in duo time in 'riie Anli- 

J uary. While he was visiting his grandfather, Sir John Clerk, at 
)umcricir, in Dumfriesshire, many years before tins tiitio, the old Ba- 
ronet carried some English Virtuosos to see a siipp«)sod Roman camp; 
and on his exclaiming at a particular spot, “this 1 take to have been 
the Pra3torium,” a herdsman, wdio stood by, answered, “ lb;ct«niiun 
here, Praetorium there, I made it wi’ a Jlanghter spadc.”:|: Many traits 
of the elder Clerk were, his son has no doubt, embroidered on tlic 
character of George Constable in the comj)osilion of J< ijatlian Old- 
buck. The old gentleman’s enthusiasm for antic juilies was often ])layccl 
on by these young friends, but more eflbctnally by his ci lest son, John 
Cleric (Lord Eldin), who, having a great genius for an, used to amuse 
himself wa*th manufacturing mutilated licads, which, iilier boiiig buried 
for a convenient tirnfe in the ground, were accidentally fliscovered in 
some fortunate hour, and received by the laird with great Iionour as 
valuable accessions to his muscum.§ 

On a fishing excursion to a loch near ITowgate, among the Moorfoot 
Hills, Scott, (lerk, Irving, and Aluircrom by spent the night in a little 

*“Diniia steer him,” says llohl/ic Elliot; “yc may think Klshir’s Imt a lamitcr, hut I 
warrant yc, ^rippic for jrrippic, lie’ll gar the blue hlootl spin frae your nails — liis liand’s 
like a fiiiiith’s vice.” — Black Dioarf— War>prlfy Novels, vnl. ix, p. aOS. 
t Author of the famous Essay on dividing tlic Line in Sca-figlits. 
t Compare “The Antiquary,” vol, i. p. 49. 

§ The most remarkable of these antique heads was so highly appreciated by another 
distinguished eonnoisscur, the late Earl of Buchan, that he carried it off from Mr. Clerk’s 
museum, and ]>rescritcd it to the Scottish Society of Antiquaries — in wliose collection, no 
doubt, it may blill be admired. 
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public-lionsc kept by one Mrs. Margaret Dods. When St. RonaiVs 
Well was published, Clerk, meeting Scott in the street, observed, 
“ That’s an odd name ; surely 1 have met with it somewhere before.” 
Scott smiled, said, ** Don’t you remember Howgate and passed on. 
Tlic name alone, however, was taken from the Howgate hostess. 

At one of their drinkin'* bouts of those days, Wiluam Clerk, Sir P. 
Murray, Edmonstone, and Abercromby being* of the party, the sitting 
was prolonged to a very late hour, and Scott fell asleep. When he 
awoke, Iiis Iriends succeeded in convincing him that he had sung a 
song in the course of the evening, and sung it extremely well. How 
must these gentlemen have chuckled when they read Frank Osbaldis- 
tone’s account of his revels in the old hall! — ‘‘It has even been re- 
ported by maligners tlial 1 sung a song while under this vinous influ- 
ence; hut as I remeniber i.olhirig of it, and never attempted to turn a 
tune in all my life, cither before or since, I would willingly hope there 
is no actual foundation i‘or ^he calumny.”* 

On one of his lirst long walks with Clerk and others of the same set, 
their ])acc, being about four miles an hour, was found rather too much 
for Scott, and he of»‘ ed to contract for three, which measure was 
thenceforth considcoed as the legal one. At this rate they often con- 
tinued to wander from five in the nitirning till eight in the evening, 
hallijig for such refreshment nt nud-ilay as any village alehouse might 
an<)rd. On many occasions, however, they had stretched so far into 
llic country, that they w^cre obliged to be al)seiit from liome all night ; 
lUid though great was the alarm which the first occurrence of this 
sort created in CJcorgo's S(iuarc, the family soon got accustomed to 
such things, and little notice was taken, even though Walter remained 
away for the better part ol‘ a \voek. I have heard him laugh heartily 
over the recollections of one protracted excursion, towards the close 
of vvhich the ])arly found tlicmselvcs a long day’s walk — thirty miles, 
I think — from Edinburgh, without a single sixpence left among them. 
“ We were }}ut to our shifts,” said he; “ but we asked every now and 
then at a cottage-door for a drink of water; and one or two of the 
goodwives, observing our worn-out looks, brought forth milk in place 
of water — so with tliat, and hips and haws, we came in little the 
worse.’' J Jis father met him with some impatient questions as to what 
he had boon living on so long, for the old man well knew how scantily 
his pocket was supplied. “ J’retty much like the young ravens,” an- 
swered lie ; I only wished I had been as good a player on the flute as 
poor George i^rimrosc in the Vicar of Wakefield. If I had his art, I 
should like nothing better than to tramp like him from cottage to cot- 
tage over the world.” — “1 doubt,” said the grave Clerk to the Signet, 
“ I greatly doubt, sir, you were born for nae better than a gangrel 
scrajia-gnV^ Some allusions to reproaches of this kind occur in the 
“ Memoir ;” and wc shall find others in letters subsequent to his admis- 
sion at the bar. 

The debating club formed among tliese young friends at this era of 
their studies, was called The Literary Society ; and is not to be con- 
founded with the more celebrated Speculative Society, which Scott 


♦ “Rob Roy,” Wavericy Novels, vol. vii. p. 183. 
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did not join for two years later. At Vie Literary he spoke frequently, 
and very amusingly and sensibly, but was not at all numbered among 
the mort brilliant members. lie had a world of knowledge to produce; 
but he had not acquired the arranging it to the best advantage in a 
continued address ; nor, indeed, did he ever, I think, except under the 
influence of strong personal feeling, even when years and fame had 
given him full confidence in himself, exhibit upon any occasion the 
powers of oral eloquence. His antiquarian information, however, 
supplied many an interesting feature in these evenings of discussion. 
He had already dabbled in Anglo-Saxon and the Norse Sagas : in his 
Essay on Imitations of Popular Poetry, he alludes to these studies as 
having facilitated his acquisition of German : — But be was deep espe- 
cially in Fordun and Wyntoun, and all the Scotch chronicles ; and his 
friends rewarded him by the honourable title of Duns Scoius. 

A smaller society, formed with less ambitious views, originated in a 
ride to Pennycuik, the scat of the head of Mr. (^Jlcrk’s family, whose 
elegant hospitalities are recorded in the Memoir. This was called, by 
way of excellence, The Club^ and I believe it is continued under the 
same name to this day. Here, too, Walter had his sobriquet; and — 
his corduroy breeches, I presume, not being as yet worn out — it was 
Cohmel Grogg.* 

Meantime he had not broken up his connexion with Rosebank ; he 
appears to have spent several weeks in the autumn, both of 1788 and 
1789, under his uncle’s roof; and it was, I think, of his journey thither, 
in the last-named year, that he used to tell an anecdote, w^hich I shall 
here set down — ^how shorn, alas! of all the accessaries tluit gave it life 
when he recited it Calling, before he set out, on one of llic ancient 
spinsters of his family, to enquire if she had any message for Kelso, she 
retired, and presently placed in his hands a packet of some bulk and 
weight, which required, she said, very particular attention. He took 
it without examining the address, and carried it in his pocket next day, 
not at all to the lightening of a forty miles’ ride in August. On his 
arrival, it turned out to contain one of the old lady’s pattuns, scaled up 
for a particular cobbler in Kelso, and accompanied with fourpoiK^e to 
pay for mending it, and special directions that it nnght bo brought back 
to ner by the same economical conveyance. 

* “The members, of the Cluh used to meet on Friday evenings in a room in Carnibcr’a 
Close, from which some of them usually adjourned to sup at an oyster tnvern in the same 
neighbourhood. In after life those of them who chanced to be in fklinburgh dined to- 
gether twice every year, at the close of the winter and summer sessions of the LawC^urt; 
and during thirty years, Sir Waller was very rarely absent on these .occasions. It was 
also a rule, that when any member received an appointment or promotion, he should *give 
a dinner to his old associates ; and thepr had accordingly two such dinners from him — one 
when he became Sheriff of Selkirkshire, and anotiicr when he was named (Hcrk of Ses. 
sion. The original members were, in number, nineteen — viz.. Sir Walter SenU, Mr. Wil- 
liam Clerk, Sir A. Fermisson, Mr. James Edmonstone, Mr. ficorge Abercrornby (Lord 
Abercromby), Mri D. R^le (now I^ord .Tusticc-Clerk), Mr. James Glass.ferd (Advocate), 
Mr. James Ferguson (Clerk,of Session), Mr. David Monypenny (Lord Pitinilly), Mr. Ro- 
bert Davidson professor of Law at Glasgow), Sir William Rac, Bart., Sir Patrick Murray, 
Bart, David JOtmjzUa (Lord Reston), Mr. Murray of Siniprim, Mr. Montcatb of Close- 
bum, Mr. ArrMhald hSxller (son of l^fessor Miller), Baron Reden^ a Hanoverian ; the 
Honourable Thomas DmslaSy norwards Earl of Selkirk, — and Jolm Irving. Except the 

five wh^ names arc underlined^ these original members are all still olive.** — Letter from 
Mr, Irvings dated 29t/e September, 1836. 
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It will be seen from the following letter, the earliest of Scott’s wr iting 
that-has fallen into my Ijands, that [)rofessional business had some share 
in this excursion to Kelso ; but I consider with more interest the brief 
allusion to a day at Sandy-Knowe. 

To Mrs. Scottf George Square, Edinburgh. 

“ ( Wt /4 a parcel,) 

“ Rosebank* 5th Sept. 1788. 

“ Dear Mother, 

!* 1 was favoured with your letter, and send you Anne’s stockii^ along with this : 
I would have sent them last week, but had' some expectations of a private opportu- 
nity. 1 have been very happy for this fortnight ; we have some plan or other for 
' every day. Last week my uncle, my cousin William* and I, rode to Stnailholm, 
and from thence walked to Sandy-knowe Craigs, where we spent the whole day, 
and made a very hearty dinner by the side of the Orderlaw Well, on some cold 
beef and bread and cheese : we had also a small case-bottle of rum to make grog 
with, which we drank to the Sandy-knowe bairns, and all their connexions. This 
jaunt gave me much pleasure, and had I time, I would give you a more full account 
of it. 

“ The fishing has been hitherto but indiflerent, and 1 fear I shall not be able to 
accomplish my promise with regard to the wild-ducks. I was out on PViday, and 
only saw three. 1 may probably, however, send you a hare, as my uncle has got a 
present of two greyhounds from fiJir H. MacDougall, and as he has a license, only 
waits till the corn is off the ground to commence coursing. Bo it known to you, 
however, 1 am not altogether employed in amusements, for I have got two or three 
clients besides my undo, and am busy drawing tacks and contracts, — not, however, 
of marriage. 1 am in a fair way of making money, if 1 stay here long. 

** Here 1 have written a pretty long letter, and nothing in it; but you know wri- 
ting to one’s friends .is the next thing to seeing them. My love to my father and 
the boys from, dear mother, your dutiful and afiecUonate son, 

Walter Soott.” 

It appears from James Ballantyne’s memoranda, that having been 
very early bound apprentice to a solicitor in Kelso, he had no inter- 
course with Scott during the three or four years that followed their 
companionship at the scliool of Lancelot Whale; but Ballan^e was 
now sent to spend a winter in Edinburgh for the completion of his pro- 
fessional education, and in the course of his attendance on the Scots- 
law cla.ss, became a member of a young Teviotdale club, where 
Walter ycolt seldom failed to make nis appearance. They supped 
together, it seems,. once a month; and here, as in the associations 
above mentioned, good fellowship was often pushed beyond the limits 
of modern indulgence. The strict intimacy between Scott and Ballan- 
tync was not at this time renewed — ^their avocations prevented it — but 
the latter was no uninterested observer of his ‘old comrade’s bearing 
on this new scene. “ Upon all these occasions,” he says, “one of the 
principal features of his character was displayed as conspicuously as 
J believe it ever was at any later period. This was the remarkable 
ascendency he never failed to exhibit among his young companions, 
and which appeared to arise from their involantary and unconscious 
submission to the same firmness of understanding, and gentle exercise 
of it, which produced the same efledts throughout his after life. Where 
there was always a good deal of drinking, there was of coi^p^' now 
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and then a good deal of quarrelling. But three words from Walter 
Scott never failed to put all such propensities to quietness.” ^ 

Mr. Ballantyne’s account of his friend’s mace-making exertions at 
this club may seem a little at variance with some preceding details. 
There is a difference, however, between encouraging .quarr^s in the 
bosom of a convivial party, and taking a fair part in a r<m between 
one’s own party and another. But Bmlantyne adds, that at 'the Te- 
vifAdah, Scott was always remarkable for being the most temperate of 
the set; and if the club consisted chiefly of persons, like Balia ntyne 
himself, somewhat inferior to Scott in birth and station, his carefulness 
both of sobriety and decorum at their meetings w^as but another feature 
of his unchanged and unchangeable character — qualis ah vno. 

At one of the many merry suppers of this time, Waller Scott had 
said something, of which, on recollecting himself next morning, he was 
sensible that his friend* Clerk might have reason to complain, lie sent 
him accordingly a note apologetical, which has by some accident been 
preserved, and which I am sure every reader will agree with me in 
considering well worthy of preservation. In it Scott contrives to make 
use of both his own club designations, and addresses his friend by another 
of the same order, which Clerk had received in consequence of com- 
paring himself on some forgotten occasion to Sir .Tohn Brute in the 
play. This characteristic document is as follows : — 

To WQliam Clerks Esq» 

Dear Baronet, 

*' I am sorry to find that our friend Colonel Grogg has behaved with a very 
undue degree of vehemence in a dispute with you last night, occasioned by wliat 1 
am convinced was a gross misconception of your expressions. As the Colonel, 
though a military man, is not too haughty to acknowledge an error, he has coin- 
roisBioned me to make his apology as a mutual friend, which 1 am convinced you 
will accept from yours ever, 

Duns Scotus.’* 

•* Given at Canttc Dunt, 

Monday.” 

I should perhaps have mentioned sooner, that when first Duns Scotus 
became the Barone€s daily companion — this new alliance was observ- 
ed with considerable jealousy by some of his former itjseparnbles of 
the writing office. At the next annual supper of the clerks and ap- 
prentices, the gaudy of the chamber, this feeling showed itself in vari- 
ous ways, and when the cloth was drawn, Walter rose and asked 
what was meant. “ Well,” said one of the lads, “ since you will have 
it out; you are cutting your old friends for the sake of Clerk and some 
more of these dons tliat look down on the like of us.” “ Gentlemen,” 
answered Scott, “ I will never cut any man unless I detect him in 
scoundrelism, but I know not what right any of you have to interfere 
with my choice of my company. If any one thought I had injured 
him, he would have done well to ask an explanation in a more private 
manjier. As it is, 1 fairly own that though I like many of you very 
much, and have long done so, I think William Clerk well worth you 
all put together.” .The senior in the chair was w'ise enough to laugh, 
and the evening passed .without further disturbance. 

As one effect of his office education, Scott soon began to preserve 
in regular files the letters addressed to him ; and from the style and 
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tone of such Jelters, as Mr. Southey observes in his Life of Cowper, a 
mafi’s character may often be gathered even more surely than from 
those written. by himself. The first sericaof any considerable extent 
in his collection, includes letters dated as far back as 1786, and pro- 
(lecds, with not many interruptions, down beyond the period when his 
fame had been established. I regret, that from, the delicate nature of 
the transactions chiefly dwelt upon in the earlier of these communica- 
tions, I dare not make a free use of them ; but I feel it my duty to 
record the strong impression they have left on my own mind of high 
generosity of aflcction, coupled with calm judgment, and perseverance 
in wcll-<loing on the part of the stripling Scott. To these indeed every 
line in the collection bears pregnant testimony. A young gentleman, 
born of good family, and heir to a - tolerable fortune, is sent to Edin- 
burgh College, and is seen partaking, along with Scott, through several 
apparently nappy and careless years, of the studies and amusements 
of which the reader may by this time have formed an adequate notion. 
By degrees, from the usual license of his equal comrades, he sinks into 
habits of a looser description — becomes reckless, contracts debts, irri- 
tates his own family almost beyond hope of reconciliation, is virtually 
cast off by them, runs away from Scotland, forms a marriage far 
below his condition in a remote part of the sister kingdom — and, when 
the poor girl has made him a father, then first begins to open his eyes, 
to the full consequences of his mad career. He appeals to Scott, by 
this time in his eighteenth year, ‘ as the truest and noblest of friends,’ 
who had given him ‘the earliest and the strongest warnings,’ had as-\ 
sislod him * the most generously throughout all his wanderings and dis- 
tresses,’ and will not now abandon him in his ‘ penitent lowliness of 
misery,’ the result of his seeing ‘ virtue and innocence involved in the 
Ijunishrnciit of his errors.' I find Scott obtaining the slow and reluc- 
tant assistance of his own careful father, — who. nad long before ob- 
served this youth’s wayward disposition, and often cautioned his son 
against the connexion, — to intercede with the unfortunate wanderer’s 
lamily, and procure, if possible, some mitigation of- their sentence. 
The result is, that he is furnished with the scanty means of removing 
himself to a distant colony, where he spends several years in the 
drurlgcry of a very humble* occupation, but by degrees establishes for 
himself a now character, which commands the anxious interest of 
strangers ; — and I find these strangers, particularly a benevolent and 
venerable clergyman, addressing, on his behalf, without his privacy, 
the young person, as yet unknown to the world, whom the object of 
their concern had painted to them as ^ uniting the w^arm feelings of 
•youth wnth the sense of years’ — ^whose hair he had, ‘from the day he 
left England, worn next his heart.’ Just at the time when th[s appeal 
reached Scott, he hears that his exiled friend’s father has died sudden- 
ly, and after all intestate ; he has actually been taking steps^tb ascer- 
tain the truth of the case at the moment when the American djSfspatch 
is laid on his tabic. I leave the reader to guess with wjiat pl^^sure 
Scott has to communicate the intelligence that his repen^|ii;/,iaiu] re- 
formed friend may return to take possession of his inheritalbce.^ The 
letters l)cforc me contain touching pictures of their meeting — of Wal- 
ter’s first visit to the ancient hall, where a happy family are now as- 
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sembled — and of the aflectionately respectful sense his friend 

retained ever afterwards of ail that he had done for him in the season 
of his struggles. But what a grievous loss is Scott’s part of this cor- 
respondence ! 1 find this correspondent over and oVer again expressing 
his admiration of the letters in which Scott described to him his early 
tours both in the Highlands and the Border dales : 1 find him prophe- 
sying from them, as early as 1789, ‘ one day your pen will make you 
famous,’ — and already, in 1790, urging him to concentrate his am- 
bition on a ‘ history of the clans.’* 

This young gentleman appears to have had a decided turn for litera- 
ture ; and, though in his earlier epistles he makes no allusion to Scott 
as ever dabbling in rhyme, he often inserts verses of his own, some 
of which are not without merit. There is a long letter in doggerel, 
dated 1788, descriptive of a ramble from Edinburgh to Carlisle — of 
which 1 may quote the opening lines, as a sample of the simple habits 
of these young people. 

** At four in tho morning, I won't be too sure. 

Yet, if right I remember me, that was the hour. 

When witD Fergusson, Ramsay, and Jones, sir, and you. 

From Auld Reekie 1 southward my route did pursue. 

But two of the dogs (yet God bless them, I said) 

Grew tired, and but set me half way to Lasswade, 

While Jones, you and I, Wat, went on without flutter. 

And at Synionds's feasted on good bread and butter ; 

Where I, wanting a sixpence, you lugged out a shilling. 

And paid for mo too, though 1 was most unwilling. 

We parted— 4)6 sure I was ready to snivel — ' 

Jones and you to go home— 1 to go to the devil." 

In a letter of later date, describing the adventurer’s captivation with 
the cottage maiden whom he afterwards married, there are some lines 
of a very diflerent stomp. This couplet at least seems to me exqui- 
site : — 

« Low^ beauty, dear friend, beams with primitive grace. 

And tis innocence self plays the rogue in her face." 

I find in another letter of this collection — and it is among the first 
of the series — the following passage : — “ Your C^uixotisin, dear Walter, 
was highly characteristic. From the description of the blooming fair, 
as she appeared when she lowered her manteau vert, 1 am hopeful you 
have not dropt the acquaintance. At least I am certain some of our 
more rakish friends would have been glad enough of such an introduc- 
tion.” This hint I cannot help connecting with the first scene of The 
Lady Green Mantle in Redgauntlet; but indeed I could easily trace 
many more coincidences between these letters and that novel, though 
at the same time I have no sort of doubt that William Clerk was, in 
the main, Dxirsie Latimer , while Scott himself unquestionably sal for 
his own picture in young Alan Fairford. 

The allusion to * our more rakish friends’ is in keeping with the 
whole strain of this juvenile correspondence. Throughout there occurs 
no coarse or even jocular suggestion as to the conduct of Scott in that 
particular, as to which most youths of his then age are so apt to lay up 

* All Scott's letters to the friend here aQndcd to are said to have perished in an acci- 
dental fire. 
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stotes of self-reproach. In this season of hot and impetuous, blood he 
may not have escaped quite blameless^ but I have the concurrent testi- 
mony of all the most intimate among his surviving associates, that 
he was reinarkably free from such indiscretions ; that while liis high 
sense of honour shielded him from the remotest dream of tampering 
with female innocence, he had an instinctive delicacy about him which 
made him recoil with utter disgust from low and vulgar debaucheries. 
Ilis friends, I have heard more than one of them cohmss, used often to 
rally him on the coldness of his nature. By degrees they discovered 
that he had from almost the dawn of the passions, cherished a secret 
attachment, which continued, through all the most perilous sta^ of 
life, to act as a romantic charm in safeguard of virtue. This-^^tow- 
ever he may have disguised the story by mixing it up with the Quix- 
otic adventure of the. damsel in the Green Mantle) — tnis was the early 
and innocent affection to which we owe the tenderest pages, not only 
of liedgauntlet, but of the Lay of the Last Minstrel, and of Rokeby. 
In all of these works the heroine has certain distinctive features, drawn 
from one and the same haunting dream of his manly adolescence. 

It was about 1790, according to Mr. William Clerk, that Scott was 
observed to lay aside* that carelessness, not to say slovenliness, as to 
dress, which used to furnish matter for joking at the beginning of their 
acquaintance. He .now did himself more justice in these little matters, 
became fond of mixing in general female society, and, as his friend* 
ex])rcsses it, < began to^et up for a squire of dames.’ 

His personal appearance at this time was not unengaging. A lady 
of high rank, who well remembers him in the -Old AssemWy Rooms, 
says, ‘ Young Walter Scott was a comely creature.* He had out- 
grown the sallowncss of early ill health, and had a fresh brilliant com- 
plexion. His eyes were clear, open, and well with a changeful 
radiance, to which teeth of the most perfect regularity^ and whiteness 
lent their assistance, while the noble expanse and elevation of the brow 
gave to the whole aspect a dignity far above the charm of mere fea- 
tures. His smile was always delightful ; and I can easily fancy the 
peculiar intermixture of tenderness and gravity, with playful innocent 
nilariiy and humour in the expression,, as being well calculated to fix a 
fair lady's eye. Ilis figure, excepting the blemish in one limb, must in 
those days have been eminently handsome ; tall, much above the usual 
standard, it was cast in the very mould of a young Hercules, the head 
set on with singular grace, the throat and chest after the truest model 
of the antique, the hands delicately finished, the whole outline that of 
extraordinary vigour, without as yet a touch of clumsiness. When he 
had acquired a little facility of manner, his conversation must have 
been such as could have dispensed with any exterior advantages, and 
certainly brought swift forgiveness for the one unkindness of nature. 
I have heard him, in talking of this part of his life, say, with an arch 
simplicity of look and tone which those who were familiar with, him 
can fill in for themselves, — ‘ It was a proud night with, me.ybqni^l'first 
found that a pretty young-^pman could think it wo^' bar Wh^"!tp sit 
and talk with me, hour ^pr hour, in a corner of the balLroom, while 
all the world were capering in our view.’ 

I believe, however, that the * pretty young woman* here specially 

9 * 
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alluded to had occupied his attention long tefore he ever appeared in 
the Edinburgh Assembly Rooms, or any of his -'fiirads took note of jiim 
as * setting up for a squire of dames.’ I have been told that their 
acquaintance began in the Greyfriars’ Churchyard, yrhere rain begin* 
ning to fall one Sunday as the congregation wei^'dispersing, Scott 
happened to offer his umbrella, and the tender being accepted, so 
escoi^d her to her residence, which proved to be at no great distance 
from his own. To return from church together had, it seems, grown 
into something like a custom, before they met in society, Mrs. Scott 
being of the party. It then appeared that she and the lady’s mother 
had been companioiu in "their youth, though, both living sccludcdly, 
they had scarcely seen each other for many years; and the two ma- 
trons now renewed dieir former intercourse. But no acquaintance 
appears to have existed between the fathers of the young couple, until 
things had advanced in appearance further than met the approbation 
of the good Clerk to the Signet 

Being aware that the young lady, who was very highly connected, 
had prospects of fortune rar above his son’s, the uptight and honourable 
man conceived it his dut^ to give her parents warning that he observed 
a degree of intimacy which, if allowed to go on, might involve the par- 
ties in future pain and disappointment He had heard his son talk of a 
contemplated excursion to the part of the country in which his neigh- 
Iiour’s estates lay, and not doubting that Walter’s real object was dif- 
ferent from that which ho announced, introduced himself with a frank 
statement that he wished no such affair to proedbd without the express 
sanction of those most interested in the happiness of persons as yet too 
young to calculate consequences for themselves. The northern Baro- 
net had heard nothing of the young apprentice’s intended excursion, 
and appeared to treat the whole business very lightly, lie thanked 
Mr. Scott for his scri^ulous attention — but added, that he believed he 
was mistaken; and this paternal interference, which Walter did not 
hear of till long afterward, produced no change in his relations with 
the ol^ect of his. growing attachmenft. 

I have neither the power nor the wish to give in detail the sequel of 
this story. It is sufficient to say, that after he had through several 
long years nourished the dream of an ultimate union with this ladv, 
his OQpes terminated in her being married to a gentleman of the high- 
est character, to whom some afiectionatc allusions occur in one of the 
cteatei^ of his works, and who lived to act the part of a most generous 
niqnd'to his early rival throughout the anxieties and distresses of 1820 
ana 1827. I have said enough for my purpose — which was only to 
render intelligible a few allusions in the letters which I shall by and by 
have to introduce; but I may add, that I have no doubt this unfortunate 
passion, besides one good effect already adverted to, had a powerful 
influence in nerving Scott’s mind for the sedulous diligence with which 
he pursued his proper legal studfes, as described in his Memoir, during 
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CHAPTER VI. 


ILLUSTRATIONS CONTINITD — STUDIFS TOR THE BAR — ^EXCURSIONS TO 
NORTHUMBERLAND— LLTTCR ON ILODDLN FIELD-CALL TO THE BAR — 
1790-1792 


The two following letters may sufficiently illustrate the writer’s 
everyday existence in the autumn of 1790. The first, addressed to 
his /frfws Achates^ has not a few indications of the vein of humour from 
which he afterwards drew so largely in his novels; and indeed, even 
in his last days, he delighted to tell the story of the Jedburgh bailies’ 
boots. 


" To WtUtam Clerks Esq , at John Cterk% Esq, of Eldm, Princess 
Street^ Edinburgh, 


, RoBebank 6th Au^UBt, 1790 

“ Dear William, 

“ Here am I, the weather, according to your phrase, most bitchiferoiis , the 
Twet rl within twenty yards of the window at which 1 am writing, swelled from 
hink to brae, and roaring like thunder. It is paying you but a poor compliment to 
tell you I waited for buch a day to perform my promise of writing, but you must 
conoidor that it is the point here to reserve such within doors* employment as wc 
think most agreeable for bad weather, which in the country always wants some- 
th ng to help it away In fair weather we die far from wanting amusement, which 
at present is my business , on tlic contrary, every fair day ha>4 some plan of plea- 
sure annexed to it, iii bo much that I can hardly believe I have been here above 
two d lys, so swifUy does the time pass away You will ask how it is employed 
Why, ncgifivtly, I read no civil law. Hcincccius and his fellow worthies have 
ample time to gather a venerable coat of dust, which they merit by their dullness. 
As to my positive amusements, besides riding, fishing, and the other usual sports of 
the country, I often spend an hour or two in the evening m shooting herons, which 
aic nuimroub in that pirt of the river To do this I have no further to go than 
the bottom ot our gard(>n, which literally hangs over the river. When you fire at 
a bird bhe iilways crosses the river, and when again shot at with ball, usually re- 
turns to ^our sido, and will cross in this way several times before she takes wing 
This lurnisbes fine sport, nor are they ca*»ily shot, as you never can get very near 
the m T he intervals between their appearing is spent very agreeably in eating 
goosi lierries 

“ \ ebtord ly was St James's Fair, a day of great business. There was a great 
show of bluiv cattle — ^1 mean of ministers; the narrowness of their stipends here 
obliges nitny of them to enlarge their incomes by taking farms and grazing cattle. 
Tins, in my opinion, diminishes their respectabili^, nor can the fanner be supposed 
to enU rldiii any great reverence for the ghobtly advice of a pastor (they literally 
do^'&rvo the epithet), who perhaps the day before overreached him in a bargain. I 
would not h%\fo you to suppose tliere are no exceptions to this character, but it would 
serve most of them I had been fibhing with my uncle, Captain ^ott, on the 
.Tcviot, and returned thiough the ground where the Fair is kept The servant was 
waiting there with our horses, ab we were to ride the water. Lucky it was that 
It was bo, for just about that tunc the magistrates of Jedburgh, who preside there, 
began their bolcmn procession through the Fair. For the greater dignity upon 
this occdbioii, they had a pair of boots among tliree men— i. e , as they ride three 
in a rank, tlic outer legs of those personages who formed the outside, as it may be 
called, tiic procession, wore each clothed m a boot This and several other incon- 
gruous appearances, were thrown in the teeth of those cavaliers by the Kehn popu- 
lace, and by the assistance of whiskey, parties were soon inflamed to a very tight 
battle, of one of that kind which, for distinction sake, is called royal. It was not 
without great difficulty that we extricated ourselves from the confusion ; and had 
we been on foot, wc might have been trampled down by these fierce Jedburghians, 
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who charged like so many troopers. We were spectators of tho combat jfh>!n an 
eminence, but peace was soon after restored, which made the older warriors regret 
the effeminacy of the age, as, regularly, it ought to have lasted tiU night Two lives 
were lost, 1 mean of horses ; indeed, had you seen them, yon would rather have 
wondered that they wore able to bear their masters to the scene of action, than 
that they could not cariy them off. ' . 

** I am ashamed to read over this sheet of nonsense, so excuse inaccuraciea Re- 
member me to the lads of the Literary, those of the club m particular. I wrote 
Irving. Remember niy most respectful compliments to Mr. and Mrs. Clerk and 
fkniily, particularly James ; when you write, let me know how he did when you 
heard of him. Imitate me in writing a long letter, but not in being long in writ- 
ing it Direct to me at Miss Scotfs, Garden, Kelso. My letters lie there for 
me, as it saves their being sent down to Roscbaiik. The earner puts up at the 
Grassmarket, and goes away on Wednesday forenoon. Yours, 

Walter Scott.” 

The next letter is dated from a house at which I have often seen 
the writer in his latter days. Kippilaw, situated about five or six 
miles behind Abbotsford, on the high ground between the Tweed and 
the Water of Ayle, is the seat of an ancient laird of the clan Kerr, 
but .was at this time tenanted by the family of Walter’s broiher-aj> 
prentice, James Ramsay, who afterwards realized a fortune in the civil 
service of the East India Company at Ceylon. 

To William Clerks Esq, 

Kippilaw» Srpt 3 , 1790 

" Dear Clerk, 

“ 1 am now writing irom the country habitation of our friend Ramsay, whore 1 
have been spending a week as pleasantly as ever I spent one in my Ido. Imagine 
a commodious old house, pleasantly situated amongst a knot of venerable elms, m 
a fine sporting, open country, and only two miles from an excellent water fur trouts, 
inhabits by two of the best old ladies (Ramsay’s aunts), and three as plcnMint 
young ones (his sisters) as any person would wish to converse with — and you will 
have some idea of Kippilaw. James and I wander about, fish, or look for hares, 
the whole day, and at night laugh, chat, and play round games at cards Such is 
the fiitherland in which 1 have been living fiir some days past, and uhieh T leave 
to-night or to-morrow. This day is very bad ; notwithstanding which, Janies has 
saUiSi out to make some calls, as he soon leaves the country. I have a great mind 
to trouble him with the care of this. 

“And now for your letter, the receipt of which I have not, I think, yet acknow- 
ledged, though I am much obliged to you for it I dare say you would relish your 
jaunt to Pennycuick veiy much, especially considering the solitary desert of lOdin- 
burgb, firom which it relieved you. By the by, know, O thou devourer of grapra, 
who CQOtemnest the vulgar gooseberry, that thou art not singular in thy devouring 
— nee tarn aversus eqms soljungit ah urhe {Kchaniand sci/tVeO—my uncle being 
the lawful possessor of a vinery, measuring no less than twenty-four feet by twelve, 
the contents of which came often m my way; and, according to the proverb, that, 
enough is as good as a feast, are equally acceptable as if they came out of tlie most 
extensive vineyard in Prance. I cannot, however, equal your boast of breakfasting, 
dining, "and suppiuig on them. As for the civilian^ — peace be with them, and may 
tlic dust lie light upon their heads.— they deserve this prayer in return for those 
sweet slumbers which their benign influence infuses into their reoilcrs. I fear I 
shall too soon be forced to disturb them, for some of our family being now at Kelso, 
1 am under the agonies leat I be oblig^ to escort them into town. The only plea- 
sure I shall reap by this is that of askiitf you how you do» and, perhaps, the solid 
advantage of completing our studies before the College sits down. Employ, there- 
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fiirei your mornings in slumber while you can, for soon it will be chased from your 
eyes. 1 plume myself on my sagacity with regard to C. J. Fox.* 1 always fore- 
told you would tire of him — a vile brute. I have not yet forgot the narrow escape 
of my fingers. I rejoice at James'sf intimacy with Miss Menzies. She promised 
to turn out a fine girl, has a fine fortune, and could James get her, he might sing, 
“I’ll go no more to sea, to sea.” Give my love to him when you write.— ‘God 
preserve us, what a scrawl !’ bays one of the ladies just now, in admiration at the 
expedition with which 1 scribble. Well — I wns never able in my life to do any 
thing with what is called gravity and deliberation. 

“1 dined two days ago Uie d tete with liord Buchan. Heard a history of all his 
ancestors whom he has hung round his chimncy-piece. From counting of pedi- 
grees, good Tiord deliver us ! He is thinking of erecting a monument to Thomson, 
.lie frequented Dry burgh much in my grandfather’s time. It will be a handsome 
thing. As to your scamp of a boy, 1 saw nothing of him ; but the face is enough 
to condemn tJi(>re. 1 have seen a man fiogg'd for stealing spirits on the sole in- 
formation of his nose. Remember me respectfully to all your family. 

“ Believe me yours affectionately, 

Walter Scott.” 

After his return from the scene of these merry doings, he writes as 
follows to his kind uncle. The reader will see that, in the course of 
the preceding year, he had announced his early views of the origin of 
what is called the feudal system in a paper read before the Literary 
Sadety. lie, in the succeeding winter, chose the same subject for. an 
essay, submitted to Mr. Dugaid Stewart, whose prelections on ethics 
he w as then attending. »Some time later he again illustrated the same 
opinions more at length in a disquisition before the Speculative Society ; 
and, indeed, he always adhered to them. One of the last historical 
books he road, before leaving Abbotsford for Malta in 18 B 1 , was Colo- 
nel Tod's interesting account of Rajasthan; and I well remember the 
delight he expressed on finding his views confirmed, as they certainly 
are in a very striking manner, by the philosophical soldier’s details of 
the structure of society in that remote region of the East. 


“ To Captain Rjohi rt Scott, Rosebank, Kelso, 

Edinburgh, Soptember, 1700. 

“ Dear Uncle, 

“ We arrived here without any accident about five o’clock on Monday eveninif. 
The go(Kl weather made our journey pleasant 1 have been attending to your com- 
mibsions hero, and find that the hbt volume of Dodsley’s Annual Register published 
IS tlidt of 17S7, which I was about to send you ; but the bookseller I frequent had 
not one m boinis, though ho expects to procure one for me. There is a new work 
of the bamc title and size, on the same plan, which, being published every year 
regularly, has alniobt cut out Di^l^loy’s, so that this lost is expected to stop alto- 
gether. You will let me know if you would wish to liaye the new work, which is 
a good one, will join very well with tho«»e volumes of Dodsloy’s, which you already 
have, and is published up to the present year. Byron’s Narrative is not yet pul^ 
lished, but you shall havo it whenever it comes out 
“ Agreeable to ydhr permission, 1 send you the scroll copy of an essay on the 
origin of the feudal system, written for the Liteiary Society last year. Aa you 
arc kind enough to interest yourself in my stylo and manner of writing, ^ thcKight 
you might like better to see it in its original state, than one Ott' the pedming of 


* A tamo fox of Mr. Clerk's, which bo soon dismissed. 
1 Mr. James Clerk, R.N. 

VoL.I. O 
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which more time had been bestowed. You will see that the intention and attempt 
of the essay is principally to controvert two propositions laid down ^ the writers 
on the subject;— 1st, That the hystem was invented by the liombar^; and, 2dly, 
that its foundation depended on the king's being acknowledged the sple lord of all 
the lands in the country, which ho afler wards distributed to be held by military 
tenures. 1 have endeavoured to assign it a more general origin, and to proVe that 
it proceeds upon principles common to all nations when placed in a certain situation. 
I am airaid the mutter will but poorly reward the trouble you will find in reading 
some parts. 1 hope, however, you will make out enough to enable you to favour 
me with your bcntiments upon its faults. There is none whose advice I prize so 
high, for there is none in whoso judgment I can so much confide, or who has shown 
me so much kindness. 

** I also bcnd, as amusemdnt for an idle half hour, a copy of the regulations of our 
Society, some of which will, I think, be favoured with your approbation. 

My mother and sister join in compliments to aunt and you, and uKo in thanks 
for the attentions and hospitality which they experienced at Jiobebank. And 1 am 
ever your affectionate nephew, 

Walter Scott. 

‘‘P. S. — ^If you 'continue to want a mastiff, I think I can procure you one of a 
good breed, and seed him by the carrier.’* 


While attending Mr. Dugald Stewart’s class, in the winter of 1700-1, 
Scott produced, in compliance with the usual custom of ethical stu- 
dents, several essays besides that to which wc have already made an 
allusion, and which was, I believe, entitled, “ On the Manners and Cus- 
toms of the Northern Nations.” But this essay it was that first at- 
tracted, in any particular manner, his professor’s attention. Mr. Robert 
Ainslie, well known as the friend and fellow traveller of Burns, hap- 
pened to attend Stewart the same session, and remembers his saying 
ex cathedra^ “The author of tliis paper shows much knowlctlge ol his 
subject, and a great taste for such researches.” Scoit became, before 
the close of the session, a frequent visiter in Mr. Stewart’s family, and 
an afiectionate intercourse was maintained between them througii their 
after-lives. 

Let me here set down a little story which most of his fricmls must 
have beard him tell of the same period. While attending Dugald 
Stewart^s lectures on moral philosophy, Scott happened to fre- 
quently beside a modest and diligent youth, considerably liis senior, 
and obviously of very humble condition. Their acqiia.iilance soon 
became rather intimate, and he occasionally made this m^w frienrl the 
companion of his country walks, but as to his parentage and place of 
resiqbnee he alwdys preserved total silence. One day, towards the 
end of the session, as Scott w^as returning to Edinburgh Yrom a solitary 
ramble, his eye was arrested by a singularly venerable a 

beggar'^of the Edie Ochiltree order, who stood propped on his stick, 
with his hat in his hand, but silent and motionless, at one of the out- 
skirts of the city. Scott gave the old man what trifle he had in his 
pocket, and passed on his way. Two or three timds afterwards the 

ft thi^g happened, and he had begun to consider the Blucgown as 
ho bad estabUsbed a claim on his bounty ; when one day he fell 
li him as he was walking with his humble student. Observing 
some confusion in his companion's manner as he saluted his pensioner, 
^ bestowed the usual tonefaction, he could not help saying, after 
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they had proceeded a few yards further, * Do you know any thing to 
die old lean’s discredit?’ tlpon which the youth burst into tears, and 
cried, ‘ 0 no, sir, God forbid — but I am a poor wretch to be ashamed 
to speak to Hinif“he is my own father. lie has enough laid by to serve 
for nis own'bld days, but he stands bleaching his head in the wind, 
that he may get the means of paying for my education.’ Compassion- 
ating the young man’s situation, Scott soothed his weakness, and kept 
his secret, but by no means broke off the acquaintance.^ Some months 
had elapsed before he again met the BluegoS^n— i^ wasi in a retired 

E lacc,and the old man begged to speak a word with bin[^.^ * I find, sir,’ 
e said, ‘ that you have been very kind to my Willie. He had often 
spoke of it before I saw you together. Will you pardon such a liberty, 
and give me the honour and pleasure of seeing you under my poor 
roof? To-morrow is Saturday, will you come at two o’clock? Willie 
has not been very well, and it would do him meikle good to see your 
face.’ llis curiosity, besides better feelings, was touched, and he ac- 
cepted this strange invitation.^ The appointed hour found him within 
sight of a sequestered little cottage, near St. Leonard’s — the hamlet 
where he has placed tho residence of his David Deans'. His fellow- 
student, pale and emaciated from recent sickness, was seated on a stone 
bench by the door, looking out for his coming, and introduced him into 
a not untidy cabin, where the old man, divested of his professional 
garb, \vas directing the last vibrations of a leg of mutton that hung 
by a hempen cord before the fire. The mutton was excellent— so 
were the potatoes and whiskey ; and Scott returned home from an en-r 
tertaining conversation, in which, besides telling many queer stories of 
his own life — and he had seen service in his youth — the old nian more 
than once used an expression, which w^as long afterwards put into the 
mouth of Dominie Sampson’s mother: — ^‘Ptease Go(j[> I may live to 
sec my bairn wag his head in a pulpit yet.’ 

Walter could not help telling ail this the same night to his mother, 
and added, that ho would fain sec his poor friend obtain a tutor’s place 
in some gentleman’s family. ‘ Dihna speak id your father about it,’ 
said the good lady; Mf it had been a shoulder he might have thought 
less, but he will say the jigoi was a sin. PH sec what 1 can do.’ Mrs. 
Scott made .her inquiries in her own way among the professors, and, 
having satisfied herself as to the young man’s character, applied to 
her favourite minister, Dn Erskinc, whose influence soon procured him 
such a situation as had been suggested for him, in the north of Scot- 
land. ‘ And thenceforth,’ said Sif Walter, ‘ I lost sight of ray friend— 
but let us ‘hope he made out his cUrricuhm at Aberdeen, and is qqw 
wagging his head where the fine old carle wished to sec him.’* 

On the 14th January, 1791, Scott was admitted a member ofv?!Rc 
Sneculatiee Society^ where it had, long before, been the custom of those 
about to be called to'tliie bar, and those who, after assuming the gown, 

* The reader will find a story not unlike this m the Introduction to the Aniiqatury,** 
1830. When I first read that note, 1 asked him why he had altered so many oirciUku^nces 
from the uattal oral edition of his ..anecdote. ** Nay,” said he^ f*^both^stonqi^ inay/lici true, 
and why should I be always in myself, wuen what happened: to', of our 

class would serve equally well the purpose 1 have in view?” I rcgietted the leg ^ 
muUon. 
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VTQve left in possession of leisure by the solicitors, to train or exercise 
themselves in the arts of elocution and debate. From , time to time 
each member produces an essay, and his treatment of his subject is 
then discussed by the conclave. Scott’s essays were, for November 
1791, ‘ On the Origin of the Feudal System for the Hth FeSraary, 
,1702, ‘On the Authenticity of Ossian’s Poems;’ and on the 11th De- 
cember of the same year, he read one ‘ On the Origin of the Scandi- 
navian Mythology.’ The selection of these subjects shows the course 
of his private studies and predilections; but he appears, from the 
minutes, to have taken his fair share in the ordinary debates of the 
Society, — and spoke, in the spring of 1791, on these questions, which 
all belong to the established text-book for juvenile speculation in Edin- 
burgh; — ‘Ought any permanent support to be provided for the poor'!’ 
‘ Ought there to be an established religion V ‘ Is attainder and corrup- 
tion of blood ever a proper punishment?’ ‘Ought the public expenses 
to be defrayed by levying the amount directly upon the people, or is 
it expedient to contract national debt for that purjicse V ‘ Was the 
execution of Charles I. justifiable ?’ ‘ Should the slave-trade be abol- 
ished?’ In the next session, previous to his call to the bar, he spoke 
in the debates, of which these were the theses : — ‘ Has the belief in a 
future state been of advantage to mankind, or is it ever likely to be 
so?’ ‘is it for the interest of Britain to maintain what is called the 
balance of Europe ?’ and again on the eternal question as to the fate 
of King Charles L, which, by the way was thus set up for re-discus- 
sion on a motion by Walter Scott 

He took, for several winters, an ardent interest in this society. Very 
soon after his admission (18th January, 1791), he was elected their 
librarian; and in the November following he became also their secre- 
tary and treasurer ; all which appointments indicate the reliance placed 
on his careful habits of business, the fruit of his chamber education. The 
minutes kept in his hand-writing attest the strict regularity of his atten- 
tion to the small affairs, literaiy and financial, of the club ; but they show 
also, as do. all his early letters, a strange carelessness in spelling. Ills 
constant good temper softened the asperities of debate ; while his mul- 
tifarious lore, and the quaint humour with which he enlivened its dis- 
play, made him more a favourite as a speaker than some whoso [)owers 
of rhetoric were far above his. 

Lord Jeffrey remembers being struck, the first night he spent at the 
Speculative, with the singular appearance of the secretary, who sat 
gravely at the bottom of the table in a huge woollen night-cap; and 
when the president took the chair, pleaded a bad toothache as his 
apology for coming into that worshipful assembly in such a “ porten- 
tous machine^” He read that night an essay on ballads, which so’ 
much interested the new member, that he requested to be introduced 
to him. Mri Jeffrey called on him next evening, and found him ‘ in a 
small den, oh thd sunk floor of bis father’s house, in George’s Square, 
surrounded with dingy books,’, ftbrn which' they adjourned to a tavern, 
and supped together. Such wais the commencement of an acquaint- 
ance, which by degi^s ripenei) friendship, between the two most 
distinguished men of letters whom Edthburgh produced in their time. 
I may add here the dcscriplion of that early den, with which I am 
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favoured by a lady of Scott’s family. * Walter had soon begun to 
collect out-of-the-way things of all sorts. lie had more books than 
shelves ; a small painted cabinet, with Scotch and Roman coins in 
it, and, so, forth. A claymore and Lochaber axe, given him by 
old Inve)hEiabyle, mounted guard on a little print of Prince Charlie; 
and BrmghUi^tC.s Saucer was hooked up against the wall below it.’ 
Such was the germ of the magnificent library and museum of Abbots- 
ford; and such were the ‘new realms’ in which h^von taking posses- 
sion, had arranged his little paraphernalia about him ‘ wit^ all the feel- 
ings of novelty and liberty.’ Since those days the hal^ts of life in 
Edinburgh, as elsewhere, have undergone many changes; and the 
‘ convenient parlour,’ in which Scott first showed Jeffrey his collections 
of minstrelsy, is now, in alt probability, thought hardly good enough 
for a mcniaf’s sleeping-room. 

But I have forgotten to explain BroughtorCe Saucer. We read of 
Mr. Saunders Fairford, that though ‘an elder of the kirk, and of 
course zealous for king GeorgC and the Government,’ yet, having 
‘ many clients and connexions of business among families of opposite 
politicai tenets, he was particularly cautious to use all the conventional 
phrases w^hich the civility of the time had devised as. an admissible 
mode of language betwixt the two parties. Thus he spoke sometimes 
of the Chevalier, but never either of the Prince^ which would have 
been sacrificing his own principles, or of the Pretender^ which would 
have been offensive to those of others. Again, he usually designated 
the Rebellion as the aff^air of 1746, and spoke of any one engaged in 
it as a person who had been mt at a certain period — so that, on the 
whole, he was much liked and respected on all sides.’* AH this was true 
of Mr. Walter Scott, W. S.; but I have often heard his son -tell an 
anecdote of him which he dwelt on with particular satisfaction, as 
illustrative of the man, and of the difficult time through which he had 
lived. 

Mrs. Scott’s curiosity was strongly excited one autumn by the regu- 
lar appearance, at a certain hour every evening, of a sedan chair, to 
deposit n person carefully muffled up in a mantle, who was immediate- 
ly ushered into her husband’s private room, and commonly remained 
with him there until long after the usual bed-time of this orderly family. 
Mr. Scott answered her repeated inquiries with a vagueness which irri- 
tatotl the lady’s feelings more and more ; until, at last, she could bear the 
thing no longer; but one evening, just as she heard the bell ring for 
the stranger’s chair to carry him off, she made her appearance within 
the forbidden parlour with a salver in her hand, observing, that 
thought the gentlemen had sat so long they would be the better of a 
dish of tea, and had ventured accordingly to bring some for tbeiP' ac- 
ceptance. The stranger, a person of distinguished appearance, and 
richly dressed, bowedT to the lady, and accepted a cup ; but her hus- 
band knit his brows and refused very cojdly to partake the refreshment 
A moment aftemards' the visitor withdrew — and Mr. Scott, liftfog.op 
the window-sash, took the cup, whiefihe had left empty on<^the; table, 
and tossed it out upon the pavement ; Ther lady exclaim^ for her 

I \ I- } 
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china, but was put to silence by her husband's saying, "I can'fqrgive 
your little curiosity, madam, but you must pay the penaltj^-^, I may 
admit into my house, on a piece of business, persons ^fi^ly unworthy 
to be treated as guests by my wife. Neither Up of mine 

comes after Mr. Murray of Broughton’s.” 

This was die unhappy ^an who, after attending Prince Charles 
Stuart as his secretary throughout the greater part of his expedition, 
cohde^ended to redeem his own life and fortune by bearing evidence 
against the noblest'of his late master’s adherents, when 

Pitied gentle hearts Kilmarnock died— 

The Iffavei Bolmerino, were on thy side.'* 

When first confronted ivith. the last named peer before the Privy 
Council in St James’s, the prisoner was asked *‘do you know this 
witness, my lord?” ""Not I,” answered Balmerino; “I once knew a 
person who bore the designation of Murray of Broughton — but that 
was a gentleman and a man of honour, and one that could hold up 
his head.” 

The sauqpr belonging to Broughton’s teacup had been preserved ; 
and Walter/ at a very early period, made prize of it One can fancy 
young. Allan Fairford pointing significantly to the relic when Mr. 
Saunders wa^ vouchsafing him one of his customary lectures about list- 
ening with unseemly sympathy to " the blawing, bleczing stories which 
the Hieland gentlemen told of those troublous times.”* 

The following letter is the only one of the autumn of 1791 that has 
reached my hands. It must be read with particular interest, for its 
account of Scott’s first visit to Flodden field, destined to be celebrated 
seventeen years afterwards in the very noblest specimen of his num- 
bers. 

” To WUliam Clerks Esq. Princess Street^ Edinburgh, 

“ Northumberland, 26th August, 1701. 

"Beat Clerk, 

“ Behold a letter firom the mountains, for I am very snui^ly settlod here, in a 
fkrmer’s house, about six miles from Woolcr, in the very centre of the Cheviot 
hills, in one of the wildest and most romantic situations which your imagination, 
ihrtile.upon the subject of cottages, ever suggested. ' And what the deuce arc you 
aifout there ? methinks I hear you say. Why, sir, of all things in the world — 
drinkiug goat’s whey — not that I stand in the least need of it, but iny uncle having 
a slight cold, and being a little tired of home, asked me lost Sunday evening if 1 
wouA'lihe to go with him to Wooler, and 1 answering in the affirmative, next 
morning’s sup beheld us<,pn our ^journey, through a pa% in the Cheviots, upon the 
back, nf iwo special nags, and man Thomas behind with a portmanteau, and two 
.fishing' r^B fastened across his back, much in the style of St. Andrew’s Cross. 
Upon reaching Wooler we found the accommodations so bad that we were forced 
to ilse Som^ Interest to get lodgings here, where we are most delightfully appoint- 
ed indeed/ '/'To add to my satisfaction, we are amidst places renowned by the feats 
of former dayaj^^^^eh .hill is crowned with a tower, a camp, a cairn, and in no situa- 
tion can you more fields of battle : Flodden, Otterburn, Chevy Chase, Ford 

Castle, Chillingham Castle, Coplafid Castle, and niany another scene of blood are 
within the compass of a forenoon’s ijde. Out of the brooks with which these hills 
are intersected we pull trouts of hfilT a yard Ih length, as fast as wc did the 
perbhes from the pond at Peppycuic)^ aod we -are in the very country "of muirfowl. 

Often JEs l have wished for yourp^pany, 1 never did it more earnestly than 

* Se^uhdet, voL i. p. 1432. 
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^ivhen I rode over Floddcn Edfje. I knqw your taste for these things, and could 
have undertaken to demonstrate, that never was an ofiair more completely bungled 
than that day’s work was. Suppose one army posted upon the face of a hill, and 
aecured by high grounds projecting on each flank, with the river Till in front, a 
deep and atiU' river, winding through a very extensive valley called Milfield Plain, 
and the ohlv passage over it by a narrow bridge, which tlie Scots artillery, from 
the hill, could in a moment have demolished. Add that the English must have 
hazarded a battle while their troops, which were tumultuously levied, remained 
together ; and that the Scots, behind whom the country ws# O^ien to Scotland, had 
nothing to do but to wait fbr the attack as they were posfbd. Yet did two thirds 
of the army, actuated by the perfervidum ingenium Scofonini, rush down and 
give an opportunity to Stanley to occupy tlie ground they had quitted, by coming 
over the shoulder of the bill, while tlie other third, under Lord Home, kept their 
ground, and having seen their King and about 10,000 of their countrymen cut to 
pieces, retired into Scotland without loss. For the reason of th0 bridge not being 
clcbtroycd while the English passed, I refer you to Pitscottie, who narrates at 
large, and to whom I give credit for a most accurate and clear description, agree* 
ing perfectly with the ground. 

“ My uncle drinks the whey here, as I do ever since I understood it was brought 
to his bedside every morning at six, by a very pretty dairy-maid. So much fl)r my 
residence ; all the day we shoot, fish, walk, and ride ; dine and sup upon fish 
struggliiig from the stream, and the most delicious heatli-fed mutton, barn-door 
fowls, pn>s,-* milk-checse, all in perfection; and so much simplicity resides 
among these hills, that a pen, which could write at least, was not to be found about 
the house, though belonging to a considerable farmer, till I shot the crow with 
whose quill 1 write this epistle. 1 wrote to Irving before leaving Kelso. Poor 
fellow, I am sure his sister’s death must have hurt him much; though he makes 
no noise about feelings, yet still streams always run deepest I sent a message by 
him to Edic,t poor devil, adding my mite of consolation to him in his affliction. I 
pity )xx>r K 4: « * « d^erving of compassion, being his firbt offence. 

Write soon, and as long as the last; you will have Perthshire news 1 suppose soon, 
.lamie’s adventure diverted me much. I read it to my uncle, who being lotig m 
the India service, was affronted. Remember to James when you write, and to all 
your family and friends in general. 1 send this to Kelso— you may address as 
usual ; my letters will be forwarded — adieu — au revoir, 

Walter Scott.” 

With the exception of this little excursion, Scott appears to have 
been nailed to Ediiiburtrh during this autumn, by that course of legal 
study, in company with Clerk, on whicii he dwells in his Memoir with 
more satisfaction than on any other passage in his early life. He 
copied out iwicey as the Fragment tells us, his notes of those lectures 
of the eminent Scots law professor (afterwards Mr. Baron Hume), 
which he sjieaks of in such a high strain of eulogy; and Mr. Irving 
adds, that the second copy, being fairly finished and bound into 
volumes, was presented to nis father. The old ^ntlcman was highly 
gratified with this performance, noronly as a satisfactory proof of his 
son’s assiduous attention to the Law Frofessor, but inasmuch as the 
lectures afforded himself ‘ very pleasant reading for leisure hours.’ ^ 

Mr. Clerk assures me, that nothing could be more exact (excepting 
ns to a few petty circumstances introduced for obvious reasons) than 
the resemblance of the Mr. Saunders Fairford of Rcdgauntict to his 
friend’s father He was a man of business of the old school, mbder- 
ate in his charts, economical, and even niggardly in his exjtenditure; 
strictly honest in conducting his own affairs and those of ^ clients ; 
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but taught by long experience to be wary and suspicious in observing 
the motions of others. Punctual as the clock of St. Giles tolled niqe” 
(the hour at which the Court of Session meets), “ the dapper form of 
the hale old gentleman was seen at the threshold of the court ball, or 
at farthest, at the head of the Back Stairs” (the most convenient ac- 
cess to the Parliament House from George’s Square), trimly dressed 
in a complete suit of snuff-coloured brown, with stockings of silk or 
woollen, as suited the weather; a bob wig and a small cocked hat; 
shoes blacked as Warren would have blacked them; silver shoe- 
buckles, and a gold stock-buckle. Ills manners corresponded with 
his attire, for they were scrupulously civil, and not a little formal. . . . 
On the whole, he was a man muen liked and respected, though his 
friends would not have been sorry if he had given a dinner more fre- 
quently, as his little cellar contained some choice old wine, of which, 
on such rare occasions, he was no niggard. The whole pleasure of 
this good old-fashioned man of method, besides that which he really 
felt in the discharge of his own daily business, was the hope to see his 
son attain what in the father’s eyes was the proudest of all distinctions 
— the rank and fame of a well-employed lawyer. Every profession 
has its peculiar honours, and his mind was constructed upon so limited 
and exclusive a plan, that he valued nothing ssivc the objects of am- 
bition which his own presented. He would have shuddcri^d at his 
son’s acquiring the renown of a hero, and laughed with scorn at the 
equally barren laurels of literature; it was by the path of the law 
alone that ho was desirous to see him rise to eminence; and the ))ro- 
babilities of success or disappointment, were the thoughts of his father 
by day, and his dream by night.”* 

It is easy to imagine the original of this portrait, writing to one of 
his friends, about the end of June 1792, — “ I have the pleasure to tell 
you that my son has passed his private Scots law examinations with 

S od approbation — a great relief to my mind, especially as worthy 
r. Pest told me in my ear, there was no tear of the ‘ callant,’ as he 
familiarly called him, which gives me great heart. Ilis public trials, 
which are nothing in compjirison save a mere form, are to take ])lacc, 
by order of the Ilonouraole Dean of Faculty ,f on Wednesday first, 
and on Friday he puts on the gown, and gives a bit chack of dinner to 
his friends and acquaintances, as is the custom. Your company will 
be wished for there by more than him. — P. S . — His thesis is, on the 
title, * De perietdo et commodo rei vendittTy and is a very pretty piece 
of Latinity.”; 

And all things passed in due order, even as they arc figured. The 
real Danie was present at the real Alan Fairford’s ‘ bit chack of din- 
ner,’ and the old clerk of the Signet was very joyous on the occasion- 
Scott’s thesis was, in fact, on the Title of the Pandects, Toncerning the 
disposal of tbp dead bodies of criminals. It was dedicated, I doubt not 
by the careful Other’s advice, to his friend and neighbour in George’s 

* Redgauntict vol. i. p. 243-5. 

f The aituation of Dean of Faeolty was UShdd in 1792 by the Honourable Henry Erakuic, 
of witty and benevolent memoiy. 
t RedgaunUet, vol. i. p. 144. 
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SquaM^e coarsely humorous, but acute and able, and still welUre- 
membei^di Macqpeen of Braxfield, then Lord Justice-Clerk (or Presi- 
dent oC^e Supreme Criminal Court) of Scotland. ; * 

I h^i^^^en heard both Alan and Darsie laugh over their rcminis- 
cenc^’oif the important day when they * put bn tne gown.’ After the 
cerefhony was C9mj)leted, and they had mingled for some time with the 
crowd or barristers in the outer Court, Scott said^tp his coiprade, mim- 
icking the air and tone of a Highland lass waiting ai" the of Edin- 
burgh to be hired for the harvest work, — ‘ WeVe stood hi^re an hour 
by the Tron, hinny, and diel a ane has speered our.^iripe.’ Some 
friendly solicitor, however, gave him a guinea fee befi^^re the C^urt 
rose ; and as they walked down the High Street togetj^h' he> saM to 
Mr. Clerk, in passing a hosier’s shop—* ^This is a sort of , a wedding- 
day, Willie ; I think I must go in and buy me a new night-cap.’ ' He 
did so accordingly; perhaps this Was Lord Jeffrey’s < portentous ma- 
chine.’ His first fee of any consequence, however, was expended on 
a silver taper-stand for his mother, which the old lady used to point to 
with gieat satisfaction, as it stood on her chimney-piece five-and- 
twenty years afterwards. 


CHAPTER VII. 

FIRST EXPEDITION INTO IJDDESDALE — STUDY OF GERMAN — POLITICAL 
TRIALS, Ac.— SPECIMEN OF LAW PAPERS-BURGEIVS LENORE TRANSLATED 
— DISAP1\)1NTMENT IN LOVE.— 1792-1796. 

Scott was called to the bar only the day before the clodng of the 
session, and he appears to have almost immediately escaped to the 
c:ountry. On the 2d of August I find his father writing, “ I have sent 
the copies of your thesis as desired and on the 15th he addressed to 
him at Rosebank a letter, in which there is this paragraph, an un- 
doubted autograph of Mr. Saunders Fairford, anno astatis sixty-three. 

• Dear Walter, 

* ... I am glad that your expedition to the west proved agreeable. You do 
well to warn your mother against Ashestlel. Although 1 said little, yet I never 
thought that road could be agreeable; besides, it is taking too wide a.circle. Lord 
Justicc-Clcrk is in town attending the Bills.* He callS 'here yesterday, and en- 
quired very particularly for you. I told him where you wbq, and he expects to see 
you at Jedburgh upon tho 2l8t He is to he' at Mellerstainf on the 20tb, and .will 
be there all night. His Lordship said, in a very pleas&At manner, that something 
might cast up at Jedburgh to give you an opportunity of appearing, and t&at^ he 
would insist upon it, and that in future he meant to give you a share of the criminal 
business in this Court,' all which is very kind. 1 told His Ijordship that 1 had dis- 
suaded you from appearing' wfe Jedburgh, but he said I was wrong, in doing so, and I 
therefore leave the matter and Iiinr. J Mnk it is probabh, He will breakfast 
with Sir H. H, MacDougdll ml the 21st, m bis way to Jedburgh, * * ^ 

* The Judges then attended ia £dinbiirgh,.ui rotation during , the to 
take care of various sorts of busineBs which e^d 'not bibok delay, biUKoj^^^lii^tion, Ac. 

t Tiie beautiful Nat of the QpJIUea pf Jerviswood, in Berwickiihire, a AwIbU^s behm 
Bryburgh. 

VoL. I. P 


10 • 
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This last quiet hint, that the joung lawyer might as well be at Ma* * * § 
kerstoun (the seat of a i elation) when Ills Ladmip breakfasted there, 
and of course swell the train of His liOrdsInp’s little procession into tiic 
county town, seems delightfully characteiistic. I think 1 hear Sir 
Walter himself lecturing me, when in the same ^rt of situation, thiitv 
years afteiwaids. He declined, as one of the following letters wul 
show, the opportumty of making his fiist appearance on this occasion 
at Jedbuigh. Ho was present, indeed, at the court dining the assi/es, 
but “durst not venture.” His accounts to William Clerk ol his vacation 
amusements, and more particularly of his second cxcuiuoii to l\oith- 
umberland, will, I am sure, interest every reader. 

' To WiUum Gak, Esq. Advocate, Prtnet^s Street, Edmburqh 

Rofobank lOtli Sm pt 17^ 

*Dear Willum, 

‘Taking the advantage of a very indifferent day, which is likely to floit away 
a good deal of com, and of my father's leaving this place, who will take chargo of 
this scrawl, I Bit down to answer your favour I find you hive been, likf niy««df, 
taking advantage of the good weather to look around you a little, and congntul ite 
you upon the measure you must have received from your jaunt with Mr TIiisv.l 11 
I apprehend, tnough you are silent upon the subject, that yoiii convorsition was 
enlivened by many curious disquisitions of the nature of vndulahn^ ci halations 
I should have bowed before the venerable grove of oaks at Hamilton with ib miuh 
respect as if I had been a Druid about to gather tlie sacred niiblc toe 1 should 
ha^ly have suspected your host Sir Williamt of hiving been the 0001*^100 ot the 
scandal brought upon the library and Mr Gibb^ by the introduction of the (Hbinet 
dcs Fees, of which I have a volume or two here I am happy to think therr is in 
admirer oi hnug things in the adminibtration ot the library Poor Linton’b{ mistor- 
tune, though I cannot say it surprises, yet heirtily grieves me I have no doubt he 
will have many advibers and aniroadverters upon tin n lughtiness ot his ways, whose 
admonitions will be forgot upon the next opportunity 

‘ I am lounging about the country here, to spe ik sincerely, as idle as the day is 
long. Two old companions ot mine, brothers ot Mr Walker of Wooden, having 
come to this country, we have renewed a great intimacy As they live directly 
upon the opposite bank of the river, we have sign ils agreed upon by which we 
concert a plan of operations for the day Thtv aic both officers, and very intelli- 
gent young fellows, and what is of some consequence, have a bnce of line grey- 
hounds. Yesterday forenoon we killed seven hires, so you nnv e how plenty 
the game is with us. I have turned a keen duck shooter, though inv burc ( ss ib not 
very great , and when wodmg through the mosses upon this erranri, accuutri d with 
the long gun, a jacket, musquito trowsors, and a rough cap, I might \\( 11 pasb for 
one of my r^oubted moss-trooper progenitors, Walter rire-tht-J3racs,|| or rather 
Willie wi’ Bolt-Foot 

^For ahout-doors amusement, I have constructed a seat in a lai go tree which 
spreads its branches horizontally over the Tweed This is a favourite situation of 

* Mr. Russell, surgeon, afterwards Professor of riinicol Surgery at Edinburgh 

t Sir William Miller (Lord Glenlce) 

X Mr Gibb was the Librarian of the Faculty of Advocates. 

§ C Icrk, Abeiefoenliy, Scott, Ferguason, and others, hod occasional boating excursions 
from Leith to Inoh^m, Inchkeith, dee.; on ono of these tlicir boat wis neared by i New 
haven one— Ferguason, at the moment, was standing up talking , ono of the Newhaven 
fishermen, tikinff him for a brother of his own craft, bawled out, ** Linton, you Iwg bitch, 
IS that you?** From that day Aadgm Fergusson's cognomen among his friends of T7u 
Club was Linton 

D Walter Scott of Synton (elder brother of Bob IW, the fiist Baron of Harden) was 
thus designated He greatly distinguished hunstlf in the battle of Melrost, a d 1526. 
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mine 'lbr readinsr^ especially in a day like this, when ue west wind rocks the 
hranchesipn which ! am perched, and the river rolls its waves below me of a turbid 
blood coti^. ^ t hkve moreover, cut an embrasure, throu|^h which I can fire upon 
the ^nllsi herons, and cormorants, as they ily screaming iny nest To crown 
tlio I have carved an inscription upon it in the ancient Romant taste. I be- 
lieve flhall hardly -return into town, barring accidents, sooner than the middle of 
. next month, perhaps, not till November. Next week, weather permitting, is des- 
tined 'fi)r a Northumberland expedition, in which rshall visit some parts of that 
country which I have not yet seen, particularly about Hexham. %»me dm ago I 
had nearly met with a worse accident than the tramp I took at Moorfoot ;* for 
having bewildered myself among the Cheviot hills, it was nearly nightfall before I 
got to the village of Hownam, and the passes with which I was acquainted. Yon 
do not speak of being in. Perthshire this season, though I suppm ydtt intend it. 1 
suppose we, that is nous autreStf are at present completely dis^ned. 

* Compliments to all who are in town, and best respects to yowOwn family, both 
in Prince’s Street and at Eldin. — ^Believe me ever most sincerely yours, 

WALTKa Scott.’ 


“ To William Clerk, Esq, 

Rowbank, 30th Sept., 1793. 

‘Dear William, 

‘ I suppose this will find you flourishing like a green bay-tree on the mountains 
of Perthshire, and in full enjoyment of all the pleasures of the country. All that 
I envy you is tlie nodes cenaque deum, which, I take it for granted, you three 
merry men will be spending together, while I am poring over Bartholine in the 
long evenings, solitary enough ; for, as for the lobsters, as you call them, 1 am sepa- 
rated from them by the Tweed, which precludes evening meetings, unless in fine 
weather and full moons. I have had an expedition through Hexham and the 
higher parts of Northumberland, which would have delighted the very cockles of 
your heart, not so much on account of the beautiful romantic appearance of the 
country, though that would have charmed you also, os because you would have seen 
more Roman inscriptions built into gate-posts, barns, dz.c., than perhaps are to be 
found in any other part of Britain. These have been all dug up from the neigh- 
bouring Roman wall, whi^ is still in many places very entire, and gives a stupen- 
dous idea of the pcrsevcrifnce of its founders, who carried such an erection from 
sea to sea, over rocks, mountains, rivers, and morasses. There are several lakes 
among the mountains above Hexham, well worth going many miles to see, though 
their fame is eclipsed by their neighbourhood to those of Cumberland. They are 
surrounded by old towers and castles, in situations the most savagely romantic ; 
what would 1 have given to have boon able to take effect-pieces from some of 
^cm ! Upon the Tyne, about Hexham, the country has a different aspect, present- 
ing much of the beautiful though less of the sublime. 1 was particularly charmed 
with the situation of Beaufront, a house belonging to a mad sort of genius whom, 
1 am sure, I have told you some stories about. He used to call himself the Noble 
Brririgton, but of late has assumed the title of Duke of Hexham., Hard by the 
town is the field of battle where the forces of Queen were defeated by 

those of the House of York, a blow which tlie Red Boro never recovered during 
the civil wars. The B|»t where the Duke of Somerset and the northern nobility 
of the Lancastrian faction were executed after the l^tde is still called DukesQ^ld* 
The inhabitants of this country speak an odd. dialect of the Saxon, approRehing 
nearly that of Chaucer, and luivc retained some customs peculiar to themselves. 
They are the descendants pfihe ancient Danes, chased into the fkstnesses of North- 
umlx 2 rland by the severity ojj William the Conqueror, Their ignorance is surpri- 
sing to a Scotchman. It is common for the .traders in cattle, Virhich business is 
carried on to a great extent, to carry all letters received in course tta^a vto the 
parish church, where the clerk reads. them aloud after service, ana them 

according to circumstances. • 

^ This alludes to being loef in a fishing excursion. ' ^ 

t The companions of Tke Club, 
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'We intended to vuit the lakes m Cumberland, but our jaunt was cut riiort by 
the bad weather I went to the circuit at Jedburgh, to make my bow to Lord J 
Clerk, and might have had employment, but durst not venture. Nine of the Dunse 
rioters were condemned to banishment, but the ferment continues viol^ m the 
Uetse. KelbO races afforded little spprt — Wishaw* lost a horse whichabt him 
j 6600, and foundered irre\ocably on the course At another time 1 should quote 
Qeot^ Buchanan's adage of *a fool and his money,’ but at present labour under a 
similar misfortune , my Galloway having yesterday thought proper (N B , without 
a rider) to leap over a gate, and being lamed for the present. This is not his first 
faux-past for he jumpS mto a water with me on his back when in Northumber- 
land, to the imminent danger of my life. He is, therefore, to be sold (when re- 
covered), and another purchased. Tins accident has occasioned you the trouble of 
reading so long ah epistle, the day bemg Sunday, and my uncle, the captain, hu^ly 
engaged with your fother’s naval tactics, is too seriously employed to be an agreea- 
ble companion. Apropos (des bottea)— I am sincerely sorry to hear that I inies is 
still unemployed, but have no doubt a time will come round when hk» talents will 
have an opportunity of being displayed to his advantage. I have no prospect of 
seeing my chere adorable till winter, if then As for you, I pity you not, seeing 
as how you have so good a succedaneum m M G ; and on the contrary, hope, not 
only that Edmonstone may roast you, but that Cupid may again (as erst) fry you 
on the gridiron of jealousy for your infidelity. Compliments to our right trusty 
and welUbeloved Lmton and Jean Jacques f If you write, which, by the w ly, I 
hardly have the conscience to expect, direct to my fother’s care, who will forw ird 
your letter. 1 have quite given up duck-shootmg for the season, the birds being 
too old and the mosses too deep and cold. I have no reason to boast of my experi- 
ence or success m the sport, and for my own part, should fire at any distance under 
eighty or even ninety pices, tliough above forty-five I would reckon it a coup de~ 
sesperet and as the bird is beyond measure shy, you may be sure I wa*» not very 
blowy Believe me, deferring, as usuai^ our dispute till another opportunity, alwaj a 
sincerely yours, 

Walter Scott’ 

' P. S —I believe if my pony does not soon recover, tliat misfortune, with the bad 
weather, may send me soon to town ’ 

It was Within a few days after Scott’s return from his excursion to 
Hexham, that, while attending the Michaelmis hcid-couit, as an an- 
nual county-meeting is called, at Jcdbuigh, he wis introduced, by an 
old companion, Charles Ken ot Abbotrulc, to Mi. llokit Shot treed, 
that gentleman’s near relation, who spent the greatei part ot his life 
in the enjoyment of much respect as Sheritf-substitute oi lloxburgh- 
flbire. Scott had been expressing a wish to visit the then wild and 
inaccessible district of Liadesdale, paiticularly with the view to ex- 
amine the ruins of the famous castle of Hermitage, and to pick up 
some of the Bxicient ndtng balfnds, said to be still prcscr\ed among 
the descendants of the moss-troopers, who had followed the banner of 
the Douglases, when lords of tliat gum and remote fastness. Mr. 
Shortreed had many connexions in Liddesdalc, and knew its passes 
well, and he was pointed out as the veiy guide the young advocate 
wanted. They started accordingly, in a day or two afterwards, from 
Abbotrule ; anq the laird meant to have been of the party ; but < it was 
well for him,’ Mdd Shortreed, ' that he changed his mind— for he could 
never have done as we did.*! 

Btoilhm of Wial|aW^-*-who afierwoKda established his claim to the peerage 

t Hshos Edmonstone. 

I I u obliged to Mr. John Elliot Shortreed, a soft of Scott's early friend, for some me- 
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During seven successive years Scott made U as he called it, 
into Liddesdale, with Mr. Shortreed for his guide ; exploring every 
rivulet ta its source, and every ruined peel from foundation to battle- 
mcnt. ^t this time no wheeled carriage had ev^r'been seen in the 
distriodPthe firsV indeed that ever appeared ther^ was a gig, driven 
by Sdott himself for a part of his way, when bn the last of these seven 
excursions. There was no inn nor public-chouse of any kind in the 
whole valley; the travellers passed from the shepherd*s hut to the 
minister’s manse, and again from the cheerful hospitality of :the manse 
to the rough and jolly welcome of the homestead ; gathering, wherever 
they went, songs and tunes, and occasionally more tanmble relics of 
•antiquity — even such ^a rowth of old knicknackets’ as Durns ascribes 
to Captain Grose. To these rambles Scott owed mudb bf the materi- 
als of his < Minstrelsy of the Scottish Border and not less pf that 
intimate acquaintance with the living manners of these unsophisticated 
regions, which constitutes the chief charm of one of the most charming 
of his prose works. But how soon he had any definite object before 
him in his researches, seems very doubtful. ‘He was makin" himseU 
a’ the time,’ said Mr. Shortreed; ‘but he didna ken maybe what he 
was about till years had passed: At first he thought o’ little, I dare say, 
but the queerness and the fun.’ 

‘ In those days,’ says the Memorandum before me, • advocates were 
not so plenty — at least about Liddesdale and the worthy Sheriff-substi- 
tute goes on to describe the sort of bustle, not unmixed with alarm, pro- 
duced at the first farm-house they visited (Willie Elliot’s atMillburnholm), 
wdien the honest man was informed of the quality of one of his guests. 
When they dismounted, accordingly, ho rectoived Mr. Scott with great 
ceremony, and insisted upon himself leading his horse to the stable. 
Shortreed acc.ompanied Willie, however, and the latter, after taking a 
deliberate poop at Scott, ‘ out-by the edge of the door-check,’ whispered 
‘ Weel, Robin, I say, de’il hae me if I’s be a bit feared for him now; 
he’s just a chield like ourselves, I think.’ Half-a-dozen dogs of all de- 
grees had already gathered round ‘the advocate,’ and his way of re- 
turning their compliments had set Willie Elliot at once at his ease. 

According to Mr. Shortreed, this good man of Millburnholm was 
the great original of Dandie Dinmont. As hp, seems to have been the 
first of these upland sheep-farmers that Scott ever visited, there can be 
little doubt that he sat for some parts of that inimitable portraiture ; 
and it is certain that the James Davidson, who carried the name of 
Dandie to his grave with him, and whose thoroughbred deathbed scene 
is told in the Notes to Guy Mannering, was first pointed out to Scott 
by Mr. Shortreed himself, several years after the novel had established 
tne man’s celebrity all over the Border; some accidental report about 
his terriers, and their odd names, having alone b^n turned to accbuiit 
in the original composition of the talc. But I have the jb^st reason to 

moranda of his fathcr*fi conversatiotas on this subject, which are the more intereating that 
they represent the worthy Sheriff-substitute's diaJiBct exactly as it was. , l^ese notes were 
written in 1824; and 1 shall make severed quotations ftpm them. 1 l^d^liowmr,«ii|say 
op{)ortunilics of hearing Mr. Shortrccd’s storioe^om biS own Ups, Mvniff u^er 
his hospitable roof in company witli Sir Waltw, i^bo to the last always lq4||§^Kie when 
any business took him to .Fedburgh. -ir. ‘ 
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believe that the kind and manly character of Dandie, the gentle and 
delicious one of his wife, and some at least of the most picturesque 
peculiarities of the menage at Charlieshope, were filled up from Scott’s 
observation, years^ after this period, of a family, with one of whose 
members he had, through the best part of his life, a close and aflec- 
fionate connexion. To tnose who were familiar with him, I haVe per- 
hws already sufficiently indicated the early home of his dear friend, 
William Laidlaw, among ‘the braes of Yarrow.’ 

They dined at Millburnholrn, and after having lingered over Willie 
Elliot’s punch-bowl, until, in Mr. Shortreed’s phrase, they were ‘ half- 
glowrin,’ mounted their steed again, and proceeded to Dr. Elliot’s 
at Cleughhead, where for,’ says my Memorandum, ‘ folk were na 
very nice in those days’) the two travellers slept in one and the same 
bed — as, indeed, seems to have been the case with them throughout 
most of their excursions in this primitive district Dr. Elfijit (a clergy- 
man) had already a large MS. collection of the ballads Scott as in 

S iest of; and finding now much his guest admired his ar(|uisitions, 
enceforth exerted himself, for several years, with redoubled diligence, 
in seeking out the living depositaries of such lore among the darker re- 
cesses of the mountains. ‘ The doctor,’ says Mr. Shortreed, * would 
have gane through the fire and water for Sir Walter, when he ance 
kenned him.’ 


Next morning they seem to have ridden a long way, for the express 
purpose of visiting one ‘ auld Thomas o’ Tuzzilenope,’ another Elliot, 
I suppose, who was celebrated for his skill on the Border pipe, and in 
particular for being in possession of the real lilt of Dick o’ the Cow. 
Before starting, that is at six o’clock, the ballad-hunter had, ‘just to 
lay the stomach, a devilled duck or twae, and some Ijondon porter.’ 
Auld Thomas found them, nevertheless, well disposed for ‘liicakfast’ 
on their arrival at Tuzzilehope ; and this lK)iiig over, he delighted them 
with one of the most hideous and unearthly of all specimens of ‘ riding 
music,’ and, moreover, with considerable libations of whisky-puneh, 
Ynanufactured in a certain wooden vessel, rcscmliling a very small 
milk-pail, which he called ‘ Wisdom,’ because it ‘ made * only a few 
Spoonfuls of spirits — ^though he had the art of repleni«^hing it so 
adroitly, that it had been celebrated for fifty years as more fatal to 
sobriety than any bowl in the parish. Having done due honour to 
‘Wisdom,’ they again mounted, and proceeded over moss and moor to 
some othe^ etjually hospitable master of the pi})C. ‘ Ah me,’ says Sliort- 
reed, ‘sic an' endless fund o’ humour and drollery as he then had wi’ 
himl Never ten yards but we were either laughing or roaring and 
singing. . Wherever we stopped, how brawlie he suited himsell to 
everybody! He aye did as the lave did; never made himsell the 
great man, or took ony airs in the company. I’ve seen him in a’ 
moods in these jaunts, grave and gay, daft and serious, sober and drunk 
— (this, however, even in our wildest rambles, was but rare) — but 
drunk or sober, he was aye the gentleman. ' Ho lookit excessively 
heavy and stupid when he was /aw, but he was never out o’ gude- 
hofnour.’ 

On reaching, one evening, s(iii$)b Charlieshope or other (I forget the 
name) among those wildernei)^ they^^found a kindly reception as 
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usual ; but, to their agreeable surprise after days of hard living, 
a measured and orderly hospitality as respected liquor. Soon after 
supper, at 'which a bottle of elderberry wine alone had been produced, 
a young student of divinity, who happened to be in the house, was 
called upon to take the < big ha’ Bible,’ in the good old fashion of Bums’s 
Saturday Night ; and some progress had been already made in the 
service, when the goodman of the farm, whose ’ tendency,’ as Mr. 
Mitchell says, * was soporific,’ scandalized his wife and the dominie by 
starting suddenly from his knees, and rubbing his eyes, with a stento- 
rian exclamation of here’s the keg at last I ’ and jn tumbled, 

as he s[)akc the word, a couple of sturdy herdsmen, whom, on hearing 
a day before of the advocate’s approaching visit, he had de^tched to 
a certain smuggler’s haunt, at some considerable distance, in quest of 
a supply of n/n brandy from the Solway Frith. The pious ' exercise ’ 
of the household was hopelessly interrupted. With a thousand apolo- 
gies for his hitherto shabby entertainment, this jolly Elliot, or Arm- 
strong, had the welcome ieg mounted on the table without a moment’s 
delay, and gentle and simple, not forgetting the dominie, continued ca- 
rousing about it until daylight streamed in upon the party. Sir Walter 
Scott seldom failed, when I saw him in company with his Liddesdale 
companion, to mimic with infinite humour the sudden outburst of his 
old host, on hearing the clatter of horses’ feet, which he knew to indi- 
cate the arrival of the keg — the consternation of the dame — and the 
rueful despair with which the young clergyman closed the book. 

‘It \^as that same season, I think,’ says Mr. Shortreed, ‘that Sir 
Walter got from Dr. Elliot, the large old border war honi, which ye 
may still sec lianging in the armoury at Abbotsford. How great he 
'was when he wns made master o’ that! I believe it had been found 
in Hermitage Castle — and one of the doctor’s servants had used it 
many a day as a grease-horn for his scythe, before they discovered its 
history. When cleaned out, it was never a hair tlie worse — ^the origin- 
al chain, hoop, and mouthpiece of steel were all entire, just as you 
now sec them. Sir Walter carried it home all the way from Liddes- 
dale to Jedburgh, slung about his neck like Johnny Gilpin’s bottle, 
while I was intrusted w^th an ancient bridicbit, which we had likewise 
picked up. 

“ The feint o' pride — ^na pride had he . . . 

A lang kail-gully hung down by his side, 

And a great meikle nowt-horn to rout on had he,” 

And meikic .md sair we routed on’t, and ** botched and blew, wi’ micht 
and main.'’ O what pleasant days I and then a’ the nonsense we had 
cost ns naething. We never put hand in pocket for a week on end. 
Tqllbars there were none — and indeed I think our haill charges were 
a feed o’ corn to our horses in the gangin’ and cornin’ at Riccaitoun 
mill.’ 

It is a pity that we have.no letters of Scott’s, describiw this first raid 
into Liddesdale ; but as he must have left Kelso for Edinburgh very 
soon after its conclusion, he probably chose to be the bearer of Ms own 
tidings. At any rate the wonder perhaps is not that we sl^|qtj^‘ ha%*e 
so few letters of this period, as that {^ny have been recoveredH' <1 as- 
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cribe the preservation of my littlq handful,’ says Mr. Clerk, * to a sort 
of instinctive prophetic sense of his future greatness.’ 

I have found, however, two note-books, inscribed * Walter Scott, 
1792,’ containing a variety of scraps and hints which may help us to 
fill up our notion of his private studies during that year. He appears 
to have used them indiscriminately. We have now an extract from 
the author he happened to be reading; now a menporandnm of some- 
thing that had struck him in conversation ; a fragment of an essay ; 
transcripts of favourite poems ; remarks on curious cases in the old 
records of the Justiciary (^ourt; in short, a most misccllaricons collec- 
tion, in which there is whatever might have been looked for, with per- 
haps the single exception of originju verse. One of the books opens, 
with ‘ Vegtam’s Kvitha, or The Descent of Odin, with the Latin of 
Thomas Bartholine, and the English poetical version of Mr. Gray ; 
with some account of the death of Balder, both as narrated in the 
Edda, and as handed down to us by the Northern historians — Auctare 
Gualtero ScotV The Norse original, and the two versions, are then 
transcribed ; and the historical account appended, extending to seven 
closely-written quarto pages, was, I doubt not, read before one or other 
of his debating societies^ Next comes a page, headed ‘ Pecuniary 
distress of Charles the First,’ and containing a transcript of a receipt 
for some plate lent to the King in 1643. lie then copies the ‘ Owen 
of Carron,’ of lianghorne ; the verses of Canute, on passing Ely ; the 
lines to a cuckoo given by Wharton as the oldest specimen of English 
verse ; a translation ‘ by a gentleman in Devonshire,’ of the death-song 
of ‘ Regner Lodbrog ; ’ and the beautiful quatrain omitted in Gray’s 
elegy,— 

“There scattered oil, the earliest of the year,” Sic. 

After this we have an Italian canzonet, on the praises of hluo eves, 
(which were much in favour at this time) ; several pages of etymolo- 
gies from Ducange; some more of notes on the ALn Ic Artliiir; ex- 
tracts from the books of Adjournal, about Dainc Janet IJeaton, the 
Lady of Branxome of the Lay of the l^ast jMinstrel, and her husband, 
*-Sir Walter Scott of Bucclciu-h, called IVichvd Walt;" other exiracts 
about witches and fairies; various couplets from Hall’s Satires; a pas- 
sage from Albania; notes on the Second Sight, with extracts from 
Aiibry and Glanville; a ‘List of ballads to be discovered or recover- 
ed;’ extractsi from Guerin de Montglave; and after many iriojc similar 
entries, a table of the Mmso-Gothic, Anglo-Saxon and llunic al[)liabcts 
— with a fourth section headed German, but left blank. But enough 
perhaps of this record. 

In November 1792, Scott and Clerk began their regular attendance 
at the Parliament House, and Scott, to use Mr. Clerk’s words, “ by 
and by crept into a tolerable share of such business as may be expect- 
ed from a writer’s connexion.” By this we are to understand that ho 
was employed from time to time by his father, and probably a few 
other solicitors, in that dreary every-day task-work, chiefly* of lon^^ 
written informationet and other papers from the court, on which young 
counsellpTs of the Scotch bar were then expected to bestow a greal 
deal of trouble for very scanty pecuniary remuneration, and with 
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scarcely a chance of finding reserved for their hands any matter that 
could elicit the display of superior knowledge or understanding. He 
had also his part in the cases of persons suing in forma pauperis; but 
how little important those that came to his share were, and how slen- 
der was the impression they had left on his mind, we may gather from 
a note on Redgauntlet, wherein he signifies his doubts whether he 
really had ever been engaged in what he has certainly made the cause 
ctlobre of Poor Peter Peebles, 

But he soon became as famous for his powers of story-telling 
among tfic lawyers of the Outer-House, as he luad beeq among the com- 
panions of Jiis High School days. The place where these idlers mostly 
congregated was called, it seems, by a name which suificiently marks 
the dat(i — it was the Mouvtmn, Here, as Roger North says of the 
(V)nrl of King’s Bench in his early day, “there was more iNews than 
Ijaw — here hour after hour passed away, week after week,’ month 
after month, and year after year, in the interchange of light-hearted 
merriment, among a circle of young men, more than one of whom, in 
after limes, attained the highest honours of the profession. Among the 
most intimalc of Scott’s daily associates from this time, and during all 
his subsequent attendance at* the bar, were, besides various since emi- 
nent persons that have been already named, the first legal antiquary 
of our time in ycotland, Mr. Thomas Thomson, and William Erskine, 
afterwards Lord Kincdder. Mr. (’Icrk remembers complaining one 
morning on finding the group convulsed with laughter, that Duns Scotus 
had been ibrcstalling him in a good story, which lie had communicated 
])rivatcly the day bcf(»re — adding, moreover, that his friend had not only 
stokni, but disguised it. ‘ Why,’ answered he, skilfully waiving the main 
chargtj, ‘this is always the way with the Baronet, Ho is continually 
saying that I change his stories, whereas in fact I only pul a cocked 
hat oil their heads, and stick a cane into their hands — to make them 
fit for going into company.’ 

The Ciennan class, of which we have an account in one of the Pre- 
faces of 1830, was formed before the Christmas of 1702, and it in- 
cludoil almost all these loungers of the Mountain, In the essay now 
referred to, Scott traces the interest exciUMl in Scotland on the subject 
of (Jerman literature to a paper road before the Royal Society of 
Edinburgh, on the 21st of April, 1788, by the author of the Man of 
Feeling. ‘ The literary persons of Edinburgh,’ he says, ‘ were then 
first made aware of the existence of works of genius in a language 
cognate with the English, and possessed of the same manly force of 
expression ; they learned at the same time that the taste wiiich die- 
talcd the German compositions was of a kind as nearly allied to the 
English as their language: those who wwe from their youth accus- 
tomed to admire Hhakspeare and Milton, became acquainted for the 
first time with a race of poets, who had the same lofty ambition to 
spurn the flaming boundaries, of the universe, and investigate the realms 
of ('haos and old Night; and of dramatists, who, disclaiming the 
pedantry of the unities'll sought, at the expense of occa8ioin(][.^4mproba- 
bilities and extravagance, to present -life on the stage ii^itiiwenos of 
wildest contrast, and in all its boundless variety of character.'!^ . Their 
fictitious narratives, their ballad poetry, and other branches of their 

VoL. I. Q 11 
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literature, 'which are particularly apt to bear the stamp of the extrava- 

§ ant and the supernatural, began also to occupy the attention of the 
British literati. In Edinburgh, where the remarkable coincidence be- 
tween the German language and the Lowland Scottish, encouraged 
young men to approach this newly discovered spring .of literature, a 
class was formed of six or seven intimate friends, who proposed to 
make themselves acquainted with the German language. They were 
in the habit of being much together, and the time they spent in this 
new study was felt as a period of great amusement. One source of 
this diversion was the laziness of one of their number, the present 
author, who, averse to the necessary toil of grammar, and the rules, 
was in the practice Cf ‘^hting his way to the knowledge of the German 
by his acquaintance with- the Scottish and Anglo-Saxon dialects, and 
of course frequently committed blunders which were not lost on his 
more accurate and more studious companions.’ The teacher, Dr. 
Willich, a medical man, is then described as striving with little success 
to make his pupils sympathize in his own passion for the ‘ sickly mono- 
tony,’ and * affected ecstasies’ of Gessner’s Death of Abel ; and the 
young students, having at length acquired enough of the language for 
their respective purposes, as selecting for their private pursuits, some 
the philos^hical treatises of Kant, others the dramas of Schiller and 
Goethe. Tlie chief, if not the only Kantist of the party, was, 1 be- 
lieve, John Macfarlan of Kirkton : among those who turned zealously 
to the popular Belles Letlres of Germany were, with Scott, his most 
intimate friends of the period, William Clerk, William Erskine, and 
Thomas Thomson. 

These studies were much encouraged by the example, and assisted 
by the advice of an accomplished tjerson, considerably Scott’s superior 
in standing, Alexander Frazer Ty tier, afterwards a Judge of the(,'ourt 
of Session by the title of liord Woodhouselee. His version of Schil- 
ler’s Robbers, was one of liie earliest from the German theatre, and 
no doubt stimulated his young friend to his first experiments in the 
same walk.. 

The contemporary familiars of those days almost all survive ; but 
one, and afterwards the most intimate of them all, went before him ; 
and I may therefore hazard in this place a few words on the influence 
which he exercised at this critical period on Scott’s literary tastes and 
studies. William Erskine was the son of an Episcopalian citirgy man in 
Perthshire, of - a good family, but for from wealthy- He had received 
nis early ^ucation at Glasgow, w’here, while attending the College 
lectures, he was boarded under the roof of Andrew Macdonald, the 
author of Vimotida, who then officiated as minister to a small congre- 
gation of Episcopalian nonconformists. From this unfortunate but 
very ingenious man, Erskine had derived, in boyhood, a strong passion 
for old English literature, more especially the Elizabethan dramatists ; 
which, however* he combined with a far livelier relish for the classics 
of antiquity than either Scott or his master ever possessed. From the 
beginning, according^, Scott. had in Erskine a monitor who — entering 
n^t ycarpaly into his\aste for national lore — the life of the past — ana 
the picturesque style pf the original English school — was 

constantly urging the advantaged to be derived from combining with 
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. its varied and masculine breadth of dclincaiibn ^such attention to the 
minor graces of arrangement and diction as height conciliate the fas- 
tidiousness of modern taste. Deferring what I may have to say as to 
Erskine's general , character and manners, until I shall have approached 
the period when I myself had the pleasure of sharing his acquaintance, 
I introduce the general bearing of his literary opinions thus early, be- 
cause I conceive there is no doubt that his companionship was, even 
in those days, highly i^rviceable to Scott as a student of the German 
drama and romance.' Dii^cted, as he mainly was in the ultimate de- 
termination of his literary ambition, by tlie example^ of their great 
founders, he appears toJiaye run at first no trivial ha^ird'of adopting 
the extravagances, both of thought and languag^^^^ich he found 
blended in their works with such a captivating displ^^pf genius, and 
genius employed on subjects so much in unison with theVdeepest of his 
own juvenile predilections. His friendly critic was just, as well as deli- 
cate; and unmerciful severity as to i(ie mingled absurdities and vul- 
garities of German detail commanded deliberate attention from one, 
who admired not less unthusiastically than himself the genuine sub- 
limity and pathos of his new favourites. I could, I believe, name one 
other at least among Scott’s fellow-students of the same time, whose 
influence was combined in this matter with Erskine’s ; but his was that 
which continued to be exerted the longest, and always in the same di- 
rection. That it was not accompanied with entire success, the readers 
of the Doom of Devergoil, to say nothing of minor blcmislies in far 
better works, must acknowledge. 

These (German studies divided Scott’s attention with the business of 
the courts of law, on which he was at least a regular attendant, during 
the winter of 1792-3. 

If the preceding autumn forms a remarkable point in Scott’s history, 
as first introducing him to the manticrs of the wilder Border country, 
the summer which followed left traces of equal importance. He gave 
the greater part of it to an excursion which much extended his know- 
ledge of Highland scenery and character ; and in particular furnished 
him with the richest stores which he afterwards turned to account in 
one of the most beautiful of his great poems, and in several, including 
the first, of his prose romances. 

Accompanied by Adam Fergusson, he visited on this occasion some 
of the finest districts of Stirlingshire and Perthshij:e ; and not in the 
pcrcursory manner of his more ooyish expeditions, but ^taking up bis 
residence for a week or ten days in succession at the family residence 
of several of his young allies of the 'Mountain^ and from thence fa- 
miliarizing himself at leisure with the country and. the people rouind 
about. In this way he lingered some time at Tullibody, the scat of 
the father of Sir Ualph' Atercromby, and grandfather of his friend 
Mr. George Abercromby^(now Lord Abercromby) ; and heard from 
the old gentleman’s own" Ups his narrative of a journey which he 
had been obliged to make, shortly after he first settled, ifii Stirling- 
shire, to the wild retreat of Rob Roy. The venerabl|/^yrd told 
how he was received by the cateran ‘ with much 
cavern exactly such as that qf Bean Lean; dined on cdl^pP^^Trom 
some of bis own cattle, which he recognised hanging by their heels 
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from the rocky roof beyond ; and returned in all safety, after conclu- 
ding a bargain of — in virtue of which annual payment Rob 

Roy guarantied the future security of his hetds against, not -his own 
followers merely, but all freebooters whatever.. Scott next .visited his 
friend Edmonstone, at Newton, a beautiful seat dose to the ruins of 
the once magnificent Castle of Donne, and heard another aged gentle- 
man’s vivid recollections of all that happened there when John flome, 
the author of Douglas, and other Hanoverian prisoners, escaped from 
the Highland garrison in 1745.* Proceeding towards the sources of 
the Teith, he was received for the first tinie under the roof which, in 
subsequent years, he regularly re^sited,, that of another of his asso- 
ciates. Buchanan,* the V0ung laird of Cambusmore. It was thus that 
the scenery of Loch Katrine came to be so associated with ‘ the re- 
collection of many a dear friend and merry expedition of former days,’ 
that to compose the Lady of the Lake was ‘ a labour of love, and no 
less so to recall the manners and incidents introduced.’t It was start- 
ing from the same house, when the poem itself had made some pro- 
gress, that he put to the test the practicability, of riding from the banks 
of Lochvennachar to the Castle of Stirling within the bricl' space 
which he had assigned to Fitz-James’s (^rey Bayard, after the duel 
with Roderick Dhu ; and the principal landmarks in the description of 
that fiery progress arc so many hospitable mansions all familiar to him 
at the same period — Blairdrummond, the residence of Lord Kaimes ; 
Ochtertyre, that of John Ramsay, the scholar and antiquarian (now 
best remembered for his kind and sagacious advice to Burns) ; and 
‘ the lofty brow of ancient Kier,’ the sj^endid scat of the chief family 
of the name of Stirling ; from which, to say nothing of remoter ob- 
jects, the prospect has, on one hand, tlie rock of ‘ Snowdon,’ and in 
front the field of Bannockburn. 

Another resting-place was Craighall, in Perthshire, the scat of the 
Rattrays, a family related to Mr. Clerk, who accompanied him. From 
the position of this striking place, as Mr. Clerk at once perceived, and 
as the author afterwards confessed to him, that of the Tulhj-Veolan 
was very faithfully copied ; though in the description of the house it- 
self, and its gardens, many features were adopted from Bnmfsfield 
and RavcIstone.j: Mr. Clerk has told me that he went through the 
first chapters, of Waverley without more than a vague suspicion of the 
new‘ novelist 5 but when he read the arrival at Tully-Veolan, his sus- 
picion was at once converted into certainty, and he handed the book 
to a mutual friend of his and the author’s, saying, ‘ This is Scott’s — 
and I’ll lay a bet you’ll find such and such things in the next chapter.’ 
I hope Mr. Clerk will forgive me for mentioning the particular circum- 
stance that first flashed the conviction on his mind. In the course of a 
ride from Craighall they had both become considerably fagged and 
heated, and Clerk, seeing the smoke of a clachan a little way before 
them, ejaculated, * How agreeable if we should here fall in with one 
of those sign^posts where a red lion predominates over a punchbowl.’ 
» The phrase happened to tickle Scott’s fancy — be often introduced it 

* ^veti<y, yol. iL p. 83. ♦ jbi^aetioq to The Lady of tlie I-oke. 1830. 
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on similar occasions aflcrwards^and at the; "disti^nce of twenty years 
Mr. Clerk was at no loss to recognise an old -^^Uaintance in the * huge 
bear^ which ‘ predominates’ over the stone basin in ,the court-yard of 
the Baron of jBradwardine. 

1 believe the longest stay he made this autumn 'was at Meigle in 
Forfarshire, th^.,seat of Patrick Murray of Simprimi a gentleman 
whose enthusiastic passion for antiquities, and esf^cially military an- 
tiquities, had peculiarly endeared him both to Scott and Clerk. Here 
Adam Fergusson too was Of the party ; and I have often heard them 
each and all dwell on.‘^e thousand scenes of adventure and merri- 
ment which diversified that, visit In the village chorch;^rd, close 
beneath Mr. Murray’s gardens, tradition stiU ppint|?^pjt.:tfi0 topnb of 
Queen Guenever; and the whole district abounds ihVdl^ects his- 
torical interest Amidst them they spent their wandeirinjl "daysi while 
their evenings passed in the joyous festivity of a Wealthy young 
bachelor’s establishment, or sometimes under the roofs of neighbours 
less refined than their host, the Balmawhapples of the Braes of Angus. 
From Meigle they made- a trip to Dunottar Castle, the ruins of the 
huge old fortress of the Earls Marischall, and it was in the church- 
yard of that place that Scott then saw for the first and last time Peter 
Paterson, the living Old' Mortality. He and Mr. Walker, the minister 
of the parish, found the poor man refreshing the epitgphs on the tombs 
of certain Cameronians who had fallen under the oppressions of James 
the Second’s brief insanity. Being iavited into the manse after dinner 
to take a glass of whisky punch, * to which he was supposed to have 
no objections,’ he joined the minister’s party accordingly, but ‘ he was ' 
in ba(l humour,’ says Scott, ‘ and, to use his own j)hrase, had no free- 
<lom for conversation. His spirit had been sorely vexed by hearing, 
in a certain Aberdonian kirk, the psalmody directed by a pitch-pipe or 
some similar instrument, which was to Okl Mortality the abomination 
of abominations.’ 

It was also while he had his head-quarters at Meigle at this time that 
Scott visited for the first time Glammis^ the residence of the Earls of 
Strathmore, by far the noblest specimen of the real feudal castle entire 
and perfect that had as yA come under his inspection. What its 
aspect was when he first saw it, and how grievously he lamented the 
change it had undergone w’hen he revisited it some years afterwards, 
he has recorded in one of the most striking passages that I think ever 
came from his pen. Commenting, in his Essajr. on Ldpdscapc Gar- 
dening (1828), on the proper domestic ornamehtl 9 of the Castle Pfea- 
saunce. he lias this beautiful burst of lamentation over the barbarous 
innovations of the Capability men : — * Down went many a trophy of . 
old niagnificence, courtyard, ornamented enclosure, fosse, avenue, 
barbican, and every external muniment of battled wall and fianking 
tower, out of the midst of which the ancient dome rising higbl\i^fi^ve 
all its characteristic accompaniments, and seemingly girt roun^ Jy its 
appropriate defences, which again circled each other in di^irdijETerent 
gradations, looked, as it should, the queen and mistress of ,^|ie"^)jlbr]round- 
ing country. It was thus that the huge old tower of Glatrt^j^^^whose 
birth tradition notes not,” once showed its 

circles (if I remember aright) of defensive boundaries,' mrd^h ^hich ' 

11 * 
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the friendly guest was admitted, and at each of which a suspicious 
person was unquestionably put to his answer* A disciple of Kent had 
the cruelty to render this splendid old mansion (the more modern part 
of which was the work of Inigo Jones) inore varkish\ as he was 
pleased to call it ; to raze all those exterior deiences, and bring his 
i^ean and paltry gravel-walk up to the very door fit)rq which, deluded 
by the name, one might have imagined Lady Macbetli "(with the form 
and features of Siddons) issuing forth to repeive King Duncari. It is 
thirty years and upwards since 1 have seen Glammis, but 1 have not 
yet forgotten or forgiven the atrocity which, under pretence of im- 
provement, deprived that lorclly place of its appropriate accompani- 
ments, . . ^ 

** Leaving an uicient dome' and towen like these 

Beggar’d and outraged.” * * 

The night he spent at the yet unprofaned Glammis in 1793 was, as 
he elsewhere says, one of the ^two periods distant from each other’ at 
which , be could recollect experiencing Uhat degree of superstitious 
awe which his countrymen call cmc.’ ‘ The heavy pile,’ he writes, 
* contains much in its appearance, and in the traditions connected with 
it, impressive to the imagination. It was the scene of the murder of 
a Scottish King of great antiouity, not indeed the gracious Duncan, 
with whom the name naturally associates itself, but- Alalcolm II. It 
contains also a curious monument of the peril of feudal times, being a 
secret chamber, the entrance of which, by the law or custom of the 
family, must only be known to three persons at once, namely, the Earl 
of Strathmore, nis heir-apparent, and any third person whom they 
may lake into their confidence. The extreme antiquity of the build- 
ing is vouched by the thickness of the w^alls, and the wild straggling 
arrangement of the accommodation within doors. As the late earl 
seldom resided at Glammis, it was when I was there but half furnish- 
ed, and that with movables of great antiquity, which, with the pieces 
of chivalric armour hanging on the walls, greatly contributed t© the 
general effect of the whole. After a. very hospitable reception from 
the late Peter Proctor, seneschal of the castle, I was conducted to my 
apartment. in a distant part of the building. I must own that when I 
heard door after door shut, after my conductor had retired, I began to 
consider myself as too far from the living, and somewhat too near the 
dead. We had passed through what is called the King's Rooniy a 
vaulted apartment, garnished with stag’s antlers and other trophies of 
the chase, and said by tradition to be the spot of Malcolm's murder, 
and I had an idea of the vicinityof the castle chapel. In spite of the 
-truth of history, the whole night scene in Macbeth’s Cusih rushed at 
once upon me, and struck my mind more forcibly than even when I 
have seen its terrors represented by John Kemble and his inimitable 
sister. In a word, I experienced sensations which, though not remark- 
able for timidity or superstition, did not fail to affect me to the point 
•of being disagreeable, while they were mingled at the same time with 
a strange ana indescribable sort of pleasure, the recollection of which 
jme gratification at this momenff 

* Wordsworth’s Sonnet on.Neidpath Castle. 

t Letters on Demonedogy and Witchcraft, p. 398. 
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He alludes here to the hospitable reception which''had preceded the 
mingled sensations of this eerte night ; but one of his notes on Waverley 
touemes this not unimportant part of the story more distinctly ; for we 
are there informed, that the siltjer bear of Tully-Veolan, ‘ the poculum 
potatorium of the valiant baron/ had its prototype at Glammis — a 
massive beaker of silver, double gilt, moulded into the form of a //on, 
the name and bearing of the Earls of Strathmore, and containing about 
an English pint of wine. ‘ The author/ he says, ‘ ought perhaps to be 
ashamed of recording that he had the honour of swallowing the con- 
tents of the lion^ and the recollection of the feat suggested the story of 
the Bear of Bradwardine/ 

From this ])Ieasant tour, so rich in its results, Scott returned in time 
to attend the October assizes at Jedburgh, on which occasion he made 
his first appearance as counsel in a criminal court; and had the satis- 
faction of helping a veteran poacher and shecpstealer to escape through 
some of the meshes of the law. * You’re a lucky scoundrel,’ Scott 
wiiispcrcd to his client, when the verdict was pronounced. * Pm just 
o’ your mind/ quoth the desperado, ^and I’ll send ye* a maukin* the 
morn, man.’ I am not sure whether it was at these assizes or the next 
in the same town that he had less success in tlie case of a cci'tain noto- 
rious housebrc.nker. The man, however, was well aware th.it no skill 
could have baffled the clear evidence against him, and was, after his 
fashion, grateful for such exertions as had been made in his behalf, 
lie requested the young advocate to visit him once more before he left 
the place. Scott’s curiosity induced him to accept this invitation, and 
Ills fi-iend, as soon as they were alone together in the condemned celU 
said, ‘ I am very sorry, sir, that I have no fee to oiler ypu — so let me 
beg your acceptance of two bits of advice which may be useful per- 
hai)s when you come to have a house of joiir own. I arn done with 
practice, jou sec, and here is my legacy. Never keep a large watch- 
dog out of doors — ^wc can always silence them cheaply — indeed if it 
be a dog, 'lis easier than whistling — but tie a little tignt yelping terrier 
within ; and secondly, put no trust in nice, clever, gimcrack locks — ^the 
only thing that bothers us is a huge old heavy one, no matter how 
sirnyde the construction, — and the ruder and rustier the key, so much 
the bettor for the housckcejicr.’ I remember hearing him tell this story 
some thirty years after at a Judges’ dinner at Jedburgh, and he summed 
it up with a rhyme — Ay, ay, my lord/ (I think he wdressed his friend 
I--ord Mcadowbank) — 

** Yelpingr tarricr, rusty key, 

Was Walter Scott's hoBi Jeddart fte." 

. At these, or perhaps the next assizes, he was also counsel in an 
appeal case touching a cow which his client had sold as sound, but 
which the court below (the Sheriff) had pronounced to have whiit is 
called the cliers — a disease analogous to glanders in a horse. In open- 
ing his case before Sir David Rae, Lord Eskgrove, Scott stoutly main- 
tained the healthiness of the cow, who, he said, had merely a cough. 
‘ Stop there,’ quoth the judge, *1 have had plenty of healtbyJiiye in my 
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time, but I never lieard of ane of them coughing. A coughin’ cow ! — 
that will never do — sustain the Sheriff's judgment, and decern.’ 

A day or two aiier this, Scott and his old companion were again on 
their way into Liddesdale, and ’just,’ says the Shortreed Memorandum, 
'os we were passing by Singaon, we* saw a grand herd o’ cattle a’ 
feeding b;^ the roadside, and a 6ne young bullock, the l^t in the whole 
lot, was in the midst of them, coughing lustily. " An,” said Scott, 
“ what a pity for my client that old Eskgrove had not taken Singdon 
*on his way to the town. That bonny creature would have saved us — 

* A Daniol come to judn^ment, yea a Daniel ; 

O wise young Judge, now I do honour thee! **’ 

The winter of 1798-4 appears to have been passed like the preceding 
one; the German class resumed their sittings; Scott spoke in his deba- 
ting club on the questions of Parliamentary Reform and the Inviolability 
of the Person of the First Magistrate, which the circumstances of the 
time had invested with extraordinary interest, and in both of which he 
no doubt took {he side adverse to the principles of the English, and the 
practice of the French Liberals. Ilis love aflair continued cm exactly 
the same footing as before — and for the rest, like the young heroes in 
Redgauntlet, he ‘ swept the boards of the Parliament House with the 
skirts of his gown ; laughed, and made others laugh ; drank claret at 
Baylc’s, Fortune’s, and Walker’s, and cat oysters in the C’ovenant 
Close.’ On his desk ‘ the new novel most in repute lay snugly in- 
trenched beneath Stair’s Institute, or an open volume of Decisions 
and his dressing-table was littered ‘ with old play-bills, letters respect- 
ing a meeting of the Faculty, Rules of the Speculative, Syllabus of 
Lectures — all the miscellaneous contents of a young advocate’s pocket, 
which contains every thing but briefs and bank-notes.’ 1 lis own pro- 
fessional occupation, though gradually increasing, was still of the most 
humble sort; but he took a lively interest in the proceedings of the 
criminal court, and more especially in those arising out of the troubled 
state of the public feeling as to politics. 

In the spring of 1794 I find him writing to his friends in Ro\burgh- 
shire with great exultation about the ‘ good spirit’ manifesting itself 
among the upper classes of the citizens of Edinburgh, and above all, 
the organization of a regiment of volunteers, in which his brother Tho- 
mas, now a fine active young man, c(}ually handsome and high-spirited, 
was enrolled as a grenadier ; while, as he remarks, his own ‘ unfortu- 
nate infirmity’ condemned him to be ‘ a mere siiectator of the drills.’ 
In the course of the same year the plan of a corps of volunteer light 
horse was started ; and, if the recollection of Mr. Skene bo accurate, 
the suggestion originally proceeded from’ Scott himself, who certainly 
hud a principal share in its subscipient success. He writers to his uncle 
at Kosebank, requesting him to be on the look-out for a ‘ strong gelding, 
such as would suit a stalwart dragoon;’ and intimating his intention 
to part with his collection of Scottish coins, rather than not be mounted 
to his mind. The corps, however, was not organized for some time ; 
and in the mean while he had an opportunity of displaying his zeal in a 
maimer which Captain Scott by no means considered as so respectable. 

A'party of Irish medical students began, towards the end of April, 
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to make themselves remarkable in the Edinburffb Theatre, where they 
mustered in a particular corner of the pit, and lost no opportunity of 
insultinff tlie loyalists of the boxes, by calling for revolutionary tunes, 
applauding every speech that could bear a seditious meaning, and 
drowning the national anthem in howls and hootings. The young 
Tories of the Parliament House resented this license warmly, and 
after a succession of minor disturbances, the quarrel was put to the 
issue of a regular trial by combat (Scott was conspicuous among the 
juvenile advocates and solicitors who on this grand night assembled in 
the front of the pit armed with stout cudgels, and determined to have 
God sum the King not only played without interruption, but sung in 
full chorus by both company and audience. The Irishmen were ready 
at the first note of the anthem. They rose, clapped on their hats, and 
brandished their shilelahs; a stern battle ensued, and after many a 
head had been cracked, the loyalists at lengtli found themselves in pos- 
session of the field. Next morning the more prominent rioters on both 
sides were bound over to keep the peace, and Scott was, of course, 
ainonir the number. One of the party. Sir Alexander Wood, whose 
notes lie beibre me, says, — ^‘Walter was certainly our (*ori])haBus, and 
signalized himself splendidly in this desperate fray; and nothing used 
afterwards to afford him more delight than dramatizing its incidents. 
Some of the most efficient of our allies were persons previously un- 
known to him, and of some of those whom he had particularly ob- 
served, he never lost sight afterwards. There were, 1 believe, cases 
in which they owed most valuable assistance in life to his recollection 
of the playhouse row* To this last part of Sir Alexander’s testimony I 
can also add mine; and I am sure my worthy friend, Mr. Donald 
IM’r^ean, W. S,, will gratefully confirm it. Wlien that gentleman be- 
came candidate for some office in the Excherpier, about 1822 or 1823, 
and Sir Walter’s interest was requested on his behalf, — “ To be sure !” 
said he, “ did not ho sound the charge upon Paddy ? Tan I ever for- 
get Donald's ‘Sticks, by G — t?’” On the 9th May, 1794, Charles 
Kerr of Abbotrule writes to him, — “I was last night at Rosebank, and 
your uncle told mo he had been giving you a very long and very sage 
lecture upon the occasion of these Edinburgh squabbles. I am happy 
to hear they are now at an end. They were rather of the serious cast, 
and though you encountered them with spirit and commendable reso- 
lution, I, witli your uncle, should wish to see your abilities conspicuous 
on another theatre.” The same gentleman, in his next letter (June 3d), 
congratulates Scott on having “ seen his name in the newspaper^** viz. 
as counsel for another Roxburghshire laird, by designation Bedrude* 
Such, no doubt, was Abbotrule’s “ other theatre.” 

Scott .spent the long vacation of this year chiefly in Roxburghshire, 
but again visited Kcir, Cambusmore, and others of his friends in Perth- 
shire, and came to Edinburgh, early in September, to be present at the 
trials of Watt and Downio, on a charge of high treason. Watt seems 
to have tendered his services to Government as a spy upon 'the Society 
of the Friends of the Peolple in Edinburgh, but ultimately^^eopjii46ring 
himself as underpaid, to have embraced, to their Wildest^'M^j(|eiAt, the 
schemes he had become acquainted with in the course of thill worthy 
occupation : and he and one Downie, a mechanic, were now arraigned 
VoL. I. R 
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as having taken a prominent part in the organizing of a plot for a* 
general rising in Edinburgh, to seize the casUe; the. bank, the persons 
of the Judges, and proclaim a provisional Republican Government ; all 
wMch was supposed to have been arranged in concert with the Har- 
dies, Ttelwalls, Holcrofts, and so forth, who were- a, ^w weeks later 
brought to trial in London, for an alleged coiispir^ to ‘ summon 
delegates, to a National Convention, with a view to subvert the Govern- 
ment, and levy war upon the ^ng.’' The English prisoners were 
acquitted, but Watt and DjOwtii^were not so fortunate. Scott writes 
as follows to his aunt, Mi^' Christian B,utherford, then at Ashesticl, in 
Selkirkshire: — 

** Advocates* Library, 5th Sept. 1794. 

“My dear Mias Chriisty will perceive, fiom the date of this epistle, that I have 
accomplished my purpose of coming to town to bo present at the trial of the Edin- 
burgh traitora 1 arrived here on Monday evening from Kelso, and was present at 
Wiktt*s trial out Wednesday, which displayed to the public the most atrocious and 
deliberate plan of villany^ which has occurred^ perhaps, in the onnals of Great Bri- 
tain. 1 refer you fi>r particulars to the papers, and shall only add, that the equivo- 
cations and perjury of the witnesses (most of thorn being accomplices in what they 
called the great plan) set the abilities of Mr. Anstnither, the King’s counsel, in 
tho most striking point of view. The patience and temper with wJiich he tried 
them on every side, and screwed out of them the evidence they were so anxious to 
conceal, showed much knowledge of human nature ; and the art with which he 
arranged the information he received, made the trial, upon the whole, the most in- 
teresting 1 ever was present at Downie's trial is just now going forwards over 
my head ; but as the evidence is just the same as formerly brought against Watt, 
18 not so interesting. You will easily believe that on Wednesday my curiosity 
was too much excited to retire at on early hour, and, indeed, I sat in the Court 
frm seven in the morning till two the next morning; but as I had provided myself 
with some cold meat and a bottle of wine, I contrived to support the fatigue pretty 
well. It strikes me, upon the whole, that the plan of these miscreants might, from 
its very desperate and improbable nature, have had no small chance of succeeding, 
at least as lor as concerned cutting off the soldiers, and obtaining pijssession of the 
banks, besides shedding the blood of the most distinguished inhabitants. There 1 
think, the evil must have stopped, unless tlicy had further support than has yet ap- 
peared. Stocks was the prime mover of the whole, and the person who supplied 
the money, and our theatrical disturbances are found to have formed one link of 
the chain. ' So, 1 have no doubt, Messrs. Stocks, Burk, &c., would have found out 
a new way of paying old debts. The people are perfectly quiescent upon this 
grand occasion, and seem to interest themselves very little in tho fate of their soi- 
disant friends. The Edinburgh volunteers make a respectable and formidable ap- 
pjrarance already. They are exercised four hours almost every day, with all the 
rigour of military discipline. The grenadier company consists entirely of men 
above six feet So much for public newa 

“As to home intelligence — know that my mother and Anne had projected a 
jaunt to Inverlehhing ; iate, however, had destined otherwise. The intended day of 
departure was ushers' in by a post complete deluge, to which, and the consequent 
disappointment, our proposed travellers did not submit with that Christian meekness 
which might have Deemed. In short, both ilrithin and without doors, it was a 
devil of a day. The , second was like unto it The third day came a post, a killing 
post, and in the iihapb of a letter from this fountain of health, informed us no lodg- 
ings were to bb had thero; so, whatever be its virtues, or the grandeur attending a 
journey to itS; streams, we might as well have proposed to visit the river Jordan, or 
the walls of Jericho. Not eo our heroic John ; he has been arrived here for some 
tiio^ (inuch the same as when he went away), and has formed the desperate reso- 
lot^ of iidltig out with me to Kelso to-morrow morning. I have stayed a day 
loiiger, waiting for the arrival of a pair of new boots and buckskin dtes., in which 
the soldier is to be cquipt 1 ventured to hint the convenience of a roll of diaculum 
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plaistcr, and a box of the most approved horseman-sal!^^ in which recommendation 
our doctor* warmly joined. His impatience for the journey has been somewhat 
cooled by some inclination yesterday displayed by his charger (a pony belonging to 
Annd) to lay his warlike rider in the dust-^ purpose he md nearly effected. He 
next mounted Queen Ma^ who treated him with little more compliusance, and, in 
carters' phrase, would neither hap nor wynd, til^ she got rid of him. Seriously, 
however, if Jack has not returned covert with laurels, a crop which the Rockf 
no longer produces, he has brought back all his own gcx)d-natore, and a manner 
considerably improved, so that he is at times very agreeable company. Best love 
to- Miss R., Jean, and Anne jiope. thev are improved at the battledore), and the 
iSys, not forgetting my friend Archy, wough least not last in my remembrance. 
Best compliments to tlie Colonel.]; :1 shell remember with plea^re Ashestiel hos- 
pitality, and not without a desire to imt it to the proof next year;. ' 'Adieu, ma chdre 
amhi. When you write, direct to Rotobank, and I shall be -a good boy, and write 
you another sheet of nonsense soon. All friends here well. , 'mfsr yours a^tion- 
ately, . 

WxmrKR SdioTT. 

The letter, of which the following is an extract, must have been 
written in October or November — Scott, having been in Liddesdale, • 
and again in Perthshire, during the interval. It is worth quoting for 
the little domestic allusions with which it concludes, and whidli every 
one who has witnessed the discipline of a Presbyterian family of the 
old school at the time of preparation for the Communion^ will perfectly 
understand. Scott’s father, though on particular occasions he could 
permit himself, like Saunders Fairfbrd, to play the part of a good Am- 
phytrion, was habitually ascetic in his habits. I have heard his son 
tell, that it was common with him, if any one observed that the soup 
was good, to taste it again, and say, “Yes, it is too good, bairns,” 
and dash a tumbler of cold water into his plate. It is easy, therefore, 
to imagine with, what rigidity he must have enforced the ultra-Catholic 
severities which marked, in those days, the yearly or half-yearly 
retreat of the descendants of John Knox. • 

To Miss Christian Rutherford, — AshestieL 

“ Provioufl to my ramble, I stayed a single day in town to witness the exit of tlie 
ci-devant Jacobin, Mr. Watt. It was a very solemn scene, but the pusillanimity 
of tlic unfortunate victim was astonishing, considering the beddness of his neforious 
plans. It is matter of general regret that bis associate Downie should have re- 
ceived a reprieve, which, I understand, is now prolonged for a second month, 1 
suppose to wait the issue of the London trials. Our volunteers are now completely 
cmlx^ied, and notwithstanding the heaviness of their dress, have a martial and 
striking appearance. Their accuracy in firing and manceuvring excites the surprise 
of military gentlemen, who are the beat judges of their merit in that way. Tom 
is very proud of the grenadier company, to which he belongs, which lias indis- 
putably carried off the palm upon all public occasions. And now, give me leave to 
ask you whether the approaching winter does not rdinind you of your snug parlour 
in George's Street? Do you not feel a little uncomfortable When you see 

‘ how bleak and bare ^ . 

He wanders o’er the heights of Fair V 

Amidst all this regard for your accommodatiqp, don't suppose I am -devoid "of a 
little self-interest when I press your speedy return to Auld Reekie, fbiT am really 

> 

• Dr. Rutherford. - ' 

t Captain John Scott had been for some time with his regiment dt Gibraltar, 
t Colonel Russell of Ashestiel, married to a sister of Scott's mother. 
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tiring excessively to sec the aaid parlour again inhabited. Besides that, I want the 
assistance of your eloquence to convince my honoured fiither that nature did not 
mean me either fat a vagatond or travelling merchant, when she honoured me 
with the wandering propensity lately so conspicuously displayed. I saw Dr. yes- 
terday, who is well. 1 did nut choose to intrude upon the little lady, this being 
sermon week ; for the same reason we are looking very religious and very sour at ■ 
home. However, it is with some folks, selon les rdgles, that proportion as they 
are pure themselves, they are entitled to render .uncomfortable' those whom they 
consider as less perfect. Best love to Miss B., cousins and friends in general, and 
Mieve me ever most sincerely yoursi • 

Walter Scott.’^ 

In March, 1795, .when the court rose, he proceeded into Galloway, 
where he had not before been, in order to make himself acquainted 
with the persona and localities mixed up with the case of a certain 
Rev. Mr. M’Naught, minister of Girthon, whose trial, on charges of 
habitual drunkenness, singing of lewd and. profane songs, dancing and 
toying at a penny-wedding with a ** sweetie wife” (that is, an itinerant 
vender of gingerbread, &c.), and moreover of promoting irregular 
marriages as a justice of the peace, was about to* take place before 
the General Assembly of the Kirk. 

As his “Case for M’Naught,” dated May 22, 1796, is the first of his 
legal papers that I have discovered, and contains several characteristic 
enough turns, I make no apology for introducing a few extracts : — 

“ At the head of the first class of ofibnees stands the extraordinary assertion, 
that, being a minister of the gospel, the respondent had illegally undertaken tlic 
office of a justice of peace. It is, the respondent believes, the first time that ever 
the undertaking an office of such extensive utility was stated as a crime ; for ho 
humbly apprehen^ that by conferring the office of a justice of the peace upon 
clergymen, their influence may, in the general case, be rendered more extensive 
among their parishioners, and many trifling causes be settled by them, which might 
lead the litigants to enormous expenses, and become the subject of much contention 
before other codrts. The duty being only occasional, and not daily, cannot be said 
to interfere with those of their function ; and their education, and presumed charac- 
ter, render them most proper for the office. It is indeed alleged, that the ac t ir)84, 
chap. 133, Excludes clergymen from acting under a commission of the peace. This 
act, however, was passed at a time when it was of the highest importance to the 
Crown to wrench firom the hands of the clergy the power of administering justice 
in civil case^ which had, fiom the ignorance of the laity, been enjoyed by them 
almost exclusively. During the whole reimof James VI., as is well known to the 
Reverend Court, such a jealousy subsisted betwixt the Church and the {:^tatc, that 
those who were at the head of the latter endeavoured, by every moans in their 
power, to diminish the influence of the former. At present, when those dissen- 
sions happily no longer subsist, tlm law, as &r as respects the office of justice of 
the peace, appears to have fallen into disuse ; and the respondent conceives, that 
any minister is capable of acting in that, or any other judicial capacity, provided 
it is of such a nature as not to withdraw much of his time from what the statute 
calls the comfort and edification of the fiock committed to him. Further, thp act 
1584 is virtudly repealed by the statute 6th Anne, c. 6. sect 2, which makes the 
Scots law oq fjie snil^t of justices of the peace the same with that of England, 
where the offi<d> is publicly exercised by the clergy of all descriptions. 

* ♦ * * u Another branch of tho accusation against the defender ns a justice of 
peace, is the ratification of irregular marriages. The defender must here also call 
the attention, of bis reverend brethren and judges to the expediency of his conduct 
Thu. fifirb Were equally with* child at the time the application was made to the de- 
fblMer. '^'Iti tbis situation the children born out of matrimony, though begot under 
pWpiisc ol* marriage, must have been thrown upon the parish, or perhaps murdered 
. ^ infancy, had not the men been persuaded to consent to a solemn declaration of 
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betrothmont, or* private marriage, emitted before the defender as a justice of 
peace The defender himself, commiserating the sitoaticm of such v^omen, often 
endeavoured to persuade their seducers to do them justice , and men frequently 
acquiesced in this sort of marriage, when they could by no means have been pre- 
vailed upon to go through the ceremonies of procl imation of banns, or the expense 
and trouble of a public wedding The declaration of a previous marriage was 
sometimes literally true , sometimes a fiction voluntarily emitted by the parties 
them elvt ^ und( r the belief that it was the most safe way of constituting a private 
marriage de jvrpsenti The defender had been induced, from the practice of other 
justices, to coiisidor the receiving these declarations whether true or false, as a 
part of his duty which he could not decline, even had he been willing to do so 
Tin illy, the defLuder must remind the Veneiable Awmbly th(t ho acted upon 
these occasions is a lustice of peace, which brings him back to the point from 
w Inch he s( t out, \ iz , that the Reverend Court are utterly incompetent to take 
rogni? incc of his conduct in that character, which no sentence that they can pro- 
nounc t could give or take away* 

** The s( cond grand division of the libel against the defender refers to his con- 
duct IS I cl( rgynian and a Christian He was charged in the libel with the most 
gross nnd vulgar behaviour, with drunkenness, blasphemy, and impiety , yet all the 
c videiue wliirli the appellants have been able to bring forward tends only to con- 
V ict liiin ( f tlirc c acts of drunkenness during the course of fourteen years , for even 
till Vii sbjtory, severe as they have been, acquit him quoad ultra But the atten- 
tion ul tlu R( VI lend Court is earnestly entreated to the situation of the defender 
at the tiinr , the circumstances which conduced to his imprudence, ind the share 
which some of those had in occasioning bis guilt, who have since bun most active 
in persecuting and distressing him on account of it 

The defender must premise, bj observing, that the ciimeof drunkenness con- 
sists not in a man’s having been in that situation twice or thru e in his life, but m 
the constant and habitual practice of the vice, the distinction between elrfus and 
pftriouts being founded m common sense, and n cognised by law A thousand 
ciscs iiiiy be supposed, in which a man, without Ik mg aware of whit hi is about, 
m ly be insensibly led on to* intoxication, especially in a country where the vice is 
unfortunately so common, that upon some occasions a man may go to excess ftom 
a false sen^ie ot modesty, or a fear of disobliging his entertainer The defender 
will not deny, that after losing his senses upon the occasions, and m the manner to 
be afterwards stated, he m ly have committed improprieties which fill him with 
sorrow and regret, but he hopes, that in ease he shall be able to show circum- 
stiners which ibridgc and pilliate the guilt of his imprudent excess, the Vener- 
able Court will consider these improprieties as the cff<»cts of that excess only, and 
not as arising from any radical vii e in his temper oi disposition When a man is 
bereft of his judgment by the influence ot wine, and commits an> crime, he can 
only be said to b» morally culpable, in proportion to the impropriety of the excess 
he h IS i ominitted, and not in proportion to the magnitude of its evil consequence** 
In a legal view, indeed, a man must be held as answerable and punishable for such 
a cniiif , preci**tly as if he had been in a state of sobriety, but bis crime is, in a 
moril light, comprised m the ongo mah, the diunkenness only Ills senses being 
once gone, lie is no more than a human machine, as insensible of misconduct, in 
speech and act on, is a pairot or an automaton This is more particularly the case 
witli respect to indecorums, such as the defender is accused of, for a man can no 
more bi hi Id i commuii swearer, or a habitual talker of obacenitv becau<ie he has 
been guilty of using such expressions when intoxicated, than he can be termed an 
idiot, bee luse, when intoxiGo ted, he has spoken nonsense If, therefore, the de- 
ft nd( r can extenuate the guilt of his intoxication, he hopes that its conseqaences 
will be numbered rather among his niisfui tunes than faults; and his Reverend 
Brethren will consider him, while in th it state, as act;ing from a tnechanicsl imr 
pulse, and as incapable of distinguishing between right and wrong. IVrf the 
scand il whit h his behaviour may have occasioned, he feels the most hjpaitfelt sor- 
row, and uill submit with penitence and contrition, to the severe gcbillcAWhieh the 
Presbytery have decreed agiinst him But he cannot think that hbr^emfevtunate 
misdemeanour, circumstanced as he ^as, merits a severer punishment. He can 
show, that pains were at these Umes taken to lead him on, when bereft of his 
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senses, to subjects which wove likely to call forth improper or indecent expressions. 
The defender must further ur|re, that not being originally educated for the church, 
he may, before he assumed the sacred character, have occasionally permitted him- 
self freedoms of expression which are reckoned less culpable among the laity. 
Thus, he may, during that time, have learned the songs which he is accused of 
singing, though rather inconsistent with his clerical character. Whht then was 
more natural than that, when thrown off his guard by the assumed conviviality 
and artful solicitations of those about him, former improper habits, though re- 
nounced during his thinking moments, might assume the reins of his imagination, 
when his situation rendered him utterly insensible of their impropriety ?” 

« « « t a Venerable Court will now consider how far three instances of 
ebriety, and their consequences, should ruin at once the character and the peace of 
mind of the unfortunate defender, and reduce him, at his advanced time of life, 
about sixty year^ together with his aged parent, to a state of beggary. lie hopes 
his severe sufforingB may be considered as some atonement for the improprictirs of 
which he may have been guilty ; and that the Venerable Court will, in tlieir Judg- 
ment, remember mercy. 

" In respect whereof, &c. 

Walter Scott.” 

This argument (for which he received five guineas) was sustained 
bv Scott in a speech of considerable length at the bar of the Asscui- 
bly. It was far the most imiiortant business in which any solicitor 
had as yet employed him, and The Club mustered strong in the gal- 
lery. He began in a low voice, but by degrees gathered more confi- 
dence ; and when it became necessary for him to analyse the evidence 
touching a certain penny-wedding, repeated some very coarse speci- 
mens oi his client’s alleged conversation in a tone so bold and free, 
that he was called to order with great austerity by one of the leading 
membeib of tlie Venerable Court. This seemed to confuse him not a 
little; so when, by and by, he had to recite a stanza of one of 
M’Naught’s convivial ditties, he breathed it out in a faint and hesitating 
style ; whereupon, thinking he needed encouragement, the allies in the 
gallery astounded the Assembly by cordial shouts of hear ! hear ! — 
encore I encore! They were immediately turned out, and Srolt got 
through the rest of his harangue very little to his own satisfaction. 

He believed, in a word, that he had made a complete failure, and 
issued from the Court in a melancholy mood. At the door he found 
Adam Fergusson waiting to inform him that the brethren >0 uncere- 
moniously extruded from the gallery had sought shelter in -i nc'ighbour- 
ing tavern, where they hoped he would join them. He c()mj)li(*d with 
the invitation, but seemed for a long while incapable of enjoying the 
merriment of his friends. ** Come, Dunsy* cried the Uaronvl — “ cliccr 
up, man, and fill another tumbler; here’s **''*^^f*«^ going to give us 
The Tailor^' — "Ah!” he answered, with a groan, “the tailor was a 
better man than me, sirs; for he didna venture hen until he lenved ihe^ 
way,*^ A certain comical old song, which had, perhaps, been a fa- 
vour Udi^ vith the Minister of Girlhon — 

“ The tailor he cam here to sew. 

And woel he kenn’d the way o't,” &c. — 

was, however, sung and chorussed ; and the evening ended in the full 
jollity of High Jinks, 

Mr. M’Naught was deposed from the ministry, and his young advo- 
cate has written out at the end of the printed papers on ine case two 
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of the songs which had been alleged in the cvi<iencc. They arc both 
grossly indecent It is to be observed, that' the research he had made 
with a view to pleading tliis man’s cause, carried him for the first, 
and 1 believe for the last time, into the scenery of his Guy Maniier- 
ing ; and I may add, that several of the names of the minor characters 
of the novel (that of MGuffog, for example) appear in the list of wit- 
nesses for and against his dient 

In the following July, a young lad, who had served for some time 
with excellent character on board a ship of war, and been discharged 
in consequence of a wound which disabled one of his hands, had the 
misfortune, in firing off a toy cannon in one of the narrow wynds of 
Edinburgh, to kill on the spot one of the doorkeepers of the Advocates’ 
J^ibrnry a button, or some other hard substance, having been acci- 
dentally inserted with his cartridge. Scott was one of his counsel 
when he was arraigned for murder, and had occasion to draw up a 
written argument or information for the prisoner, from which also I 
shall make a short quotation. Considered as a whole, the production 
seems both crude and clumsy, but the following passages have, I think, 
several traces of the style of thought and language which he after- 
wards made familiar to the world. 

** Murder,” he writes, the premeditated slaughter of a citizen, is a crime of 
so deep and scarlet a dye, that thera is scarce a nation to be found in which it lias 
not, from the earliest period, been deemed worthy of a capital punishment *IIe 
who sheddeth man's blood, by man shall his blow* be sh^,' is a general maxim 
which has received the assent of all times and countries. But it is equally certain, 
that even the rude legislators of former days soon perceived, that the death of one 
man may be occasioned by another, without Uic slayer himself being the proper 
object of tlic h jc (alionis. Such an accident may happen either by tiie careless- 
ncbs of the killer, or tlirough that excess and vehemence of passion to which 
humanity is incident In cither cose, though blameable, he ought not to be con- 
founded with the cool and deliberate assassin, and the species of criminality at- 
taching itself to those acts has been distinguished by the term doltis, m opposition 
to the milder term cvlpa. Again, there may be a third species of homicide, in 
whicii the perpetrator being the innocent and unfortunate cause of casual misfortune, 
becomes rather an object of compassion than punishment 

** Admitting there may haVe been a certain degree of culpability in tho panel's 
conduct, still there is one circumstance which pleads strongly in his favour, so as 
to preclude all presumption of dole. This is the frequent practice, whether proper 
or improper, of using this amusement in the streets. It is a matter of public noto- 
riety, tiiat bfiys of all ages and descriptions are, or at least till the late very proper 
proclamation of the magistrates, were to be seen every evening in almost every 
corner of this city amusing themselves with fire-arms and small cannons, and tliat 
without being checked or interfered with. When tho panel, a poor ignorant raw 
lad, lately discharged from a ship of war, certainly not the most proper school to 
learn a prudent aversion to unlucky or mischievous practices, observed the «<ons of 
^ciitlcincii of the first respectability engaged in such amusements, unchecked by 
tiieir parents or by tho magistrates, surely it can hardly be expected that he should 
discover that m imitating them in so common a practice, he was constituting him- 
self hobtis humani /renerig, a wretch the pest and scourj^e of mankind. 

” There is, no doubt, attached to every even the most innocent of casual slaugh- 
ter, a certain degree of blame, inasmuch as almost every thing of the kind might 
have been avoided hod the slayer exhibited the strictest degree of diligence. A 
well-known and authentic story will illustrate the proposition. A young gentleman 
just married to a young lady of whom he was passionately fond, in afiTectionate tri- 
fling presented at her a pistol, of which he had drawn the charge some 'days before. 
The lady, entering into the joke, desired him to fire : he did so, and shot her dead ; 
tlic pistol having been again charged by his servant without his knowledge. Can 
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any one read this story, and feel any emotion but that of symi^thy towards the un« 
happy husband ? Can they ever conn^t the case with an idea of punishment 1 
Yet, divesting it of these interesting circumstances which act upon the iiiiag;ina- 
tion, it IS precisely that of the panel at your Lordships’ bar ; and thuujrh no onu 
will pretend to say that such a homicide is other than casual, yet there is nut the 
slightest question but it might have teen avoided had the killer taken the precau- 
tion of examining his piece. But this is not the degree of cuipa which can raise 
a misfortune to the pitch of a crime. It is only an instance that no accident con 
take place without its afterwards being discovered' that the chief actor might have 
avoided committing it, had he teen gifted with the spirit of prophecy, or with such 
an extreme degree of prudence as is almost equally rare. 

In the instance of shooting at butts, or at a bird, the person killed must have 
been somewhat in the line previous to the discharge of the shot, otherways it could 
never have come near him. The shooter must therefore have been guilty culpte 
lews sen Icmssimm in firing while the deceased was in such a situation. Jn like 
manner, it is difficult to conceive how deaU;^ should happen in consequence of a 
boxing or wrestling match, without some exMte upon the part of the killer. Nay, 
in the exercise of the martial amusements c^tHir forefathers, even by royal commis- 
sion, should a champion be slain in runnin^^le barriers, or performing his tourna- 
ment, it could scarcely happen without some i^ulpa seu levis seu Ipvissima un the 
part of his antagonist Yet all these are enumerated in the English l.iw-buoks as 
instances of casual homicide only ; and wo may therefore safely conclude', that by 
tlie law of the sister country a slight degree of blame will not subject tlie slayc'r per 
infortuniam to the penalties of culpable homicide. 

Guilt, as an object of punishment, has its origin in the mind and intention of the 
actor ; and therefore, where tha't is wanting, there is no proper object of chastise- 
ment A madman, for example, can no more 'properly be said to be guilty of mur- 
der than the sword witli which he commits it, both being equally incapable of 
intending injury. In the present case, in like manner, although it ought no doubt 
to be matter of deep sorrow and contrition to the panel that his folly bhould have 
occasioned the loss of life to a fellow-creature ; yet as that folly can neither bo 
termed malice, nor yet doth amount to a gross negligence, he ouglit rather to be 
pitied than condemned. The fact done can never be recalled, and it lusts with 
your Lordships to consider the case of this unfortunate young man, who has served 
his country in an humble though useful station, — deserved such a character as is 
given him in the letter of his officers, — and been disabled m that service. You will 
best judge how (considering he has suffered a confinement of six months) ho can in 
humanity be the object of further or severer punishment, for a deed of which his 
mind at least, if not his hand, is guiltlebs. When a case is attended with some 
nicety, your Lordships will allow mercy to incline the balance of justice, well con- 
sidering, with the legislator of the east, * It is better ten guilty should cbcapc than 
that one innocent man should perish in his innocence.’ ” 

The young sailor was acquitted. 

To return for ^ moment to Scott’s love-aflair. I find him writing 
as follows, in March 1705, to his cousin, William Sootl, now l^aird of 
Raeburn, who was then in the East Indies:, “Tlie lady you allude to 
has been in town all this winter, and going a good ch'al into public, 
wliich has not in the least altered the meekness of her manners. Mat- 
ters, you see, stand just as they did.” 

To another friend he writes thus, from Rosebank, on the 23d of 
August, X795 

** It gave me the highest satisfiictioxi to find, by the receipt of your letter of the 
14th current, that you have formed precisely the same opinion with me, both with 

regard to the inteipretation of ^’s letter as liighly flattering and favourable, 

and to the mode of conduct I ought to pursue — for, after all, what she has pointed 
out is the most prudent line of conduct for us both, at least till tetter days, which, 
I think myself now entitled to suppose, she, as well as I myself, will look forward 
to with pleasure. If you were surprised at reading the important billet, you may 
guess how agreeably 1 was so at receiving it ; for I had, to anticipate disappoint- 
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ment, — stru|r^led to repress e^eiy rising gleam .of hope»<*-and it would be very dif- 
liciilt to describe the mixed feelings her letter occasioned, which, entre nmia, 
terminated in a very hearty fit of crying. T read over her epistle alx>ut ten times 
a day, and always with new admiration of her generosity and candour-— and as oflcn 
take shame to myself for the mean suspicions, which, after knowing her so long, 1 
could listen to, while endeavouring to guess how she would conduct herself. To 
tell you the truth, 1 cannot but confess, that my amour wopre, which one would 
expect should have been exalted, has suffered not a little upon this occasion, 
through a sense of my own untDorthiness, pretty similar to thst which aiilicted 
Linton upon sitting down at Keir’s table. I ought perhaps to tell you, what, indeed, 
you will perceive from her letter, that I was always attentive, while consulting 
with you upon the subject of my declaration, rather to under than over-rate the 
extent of our intimacy. By the way, I must not omit mentioning the jespect in 
' which I hold your knowledge of the fair sex, and your capacity of advising in these 
matters, since it certainly is to your encouragement that 1 owe the present situation 
of my nlliiirs. I wish to God, that, since you hove acted as so usefiil an auxiliary 
during iiiy attack, which has succeeded in bringing the enemy to terms, you would 
next sit down before some fortress yourself, ond were it as impregnable as the rock 
of Gibraltar, 1 should, notwithstanding, have the highest e.xpnctations of your final 
success. Not a line from poor Jack — What can he be doing? Moping, I suppose, 
almut some watering-place, and deluging his guts witli specifics of every kind — or 
lowering and snorting in one corner of a post-chaise, with Kennedy, os upright and 
cold as a poker, stuck into the other. As for Linton, and Crab,''^ 1 anticipate with 
pleasiiie their marvellous adventures, in the course ef which Dr. Black’s self-tlenyiufr 
ordiiunicv will run a shrewd chance of being neglected. They will be u source of 
fun for the winter evening conversations. Methinks I see the pair ujxm the 
mountains of Tipperary — John with ^beard of three inches, united and blended 
with his shaggy black locks, an cdlwafV-looking cane, with a gilt head, in his hand, 
and a bundle in a handkerchief over his shoulder, exciting the cupidity of every 
Irish rapparce >\lio ikisscs him, by his resemblance to a Jew pedlar who has sent 
forward lihs pack — lanton, tired of trailing his long legs, exalted in state upon an 
Irish garroii, without stirrups, and a lialter on its head, tempting every one to fltsk, 

* * Who is that upon the pony, 

So long, so Icon, so raw, so bony ? * t 

— calculating, as he moves along, the expenses of the salt horse — and grinning a 
gha^lly smile, when the hollow voice of his fellow-traveller observes, ‘ God ! Adam, 
if yc gang on at this rate, the eight shillings and sevenpence halfpenny will never 
carry us forward to my uncle’s at Lisburn.’ Enough of a thorough Irish expedition. 

“ We have a great marriage towards here — Scott of Harden, and a daughter of 
(youiit Bruhl, the famous chcss-pltfycr, a lady of sixteen quarters, half-sister to the 
Wyiidlianis. T wish they may come down soon, as we shall have fine racketing, 
of wliifh 1 will, probably, get my share. I think of being in town sometime next 
month, but whether for good and all, or only for a visit, I am not certain. O, for 
November! Our meeting will be a litUe embarrassing one. How will she look, 
&c. d:c. &,e., are the important subjects of my present conjectures — ^liow different 
from what they were three weeks ago! I give you leave to laugh, when I tell 
yon seriously, I Ji:h 1 begun to ‘dwindle, peak, and pine,* upon the subjeot — but now, 
after the charge 1 have reccMved, it were a shame to resemble Pharaoh’s lean kine. 
If good living and plenty of e.xerci6C can avert that calamity, I am in little danger 
of disobedience, and so, to conclude classically, 

Dicite lo pman, et lo bis dicite paean ! — 

Jubeo tc bene vulere, 

Gualterus Scott.’* 

* Crab was the nickname of a friend who bad accompanied Fergusson this summer on 
an Irish tour. Dr. Black, celebrated for his discoveries in rhcniistry, was Adam Fergus, 
son’s uncle ; and had, it seems, given the young travellers a strong admonition touching the 
dangers of Irish hospitality. 

f These lines arc part of a song on tlic Parliamentary orator Littleton. They are quoted 
in Boswell’s Life of Johnson, originally published in 1791. 
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I have had much hesitation about inserting the preceding letter, but 
could not make up my mind to omit 'what seems to me a most exquisite 
revelation of the whole character of Scott at this critical period of his 
history, both literary and personal ; — more especially of his habitual 
cflTort to suppress, as far as words were concerned, the more tender 
feelings, which were in no heart deeper than in his. 

. It must, 1 think, have been, while he was indulging his vagabond 
vein, during the autumn of 1794, that Miss Aikin (afterwards Mrs. 
Barbanld) paid her visit to Edinburgh, and entertained a party at Mr. 
Dugald Stewart’s, by reading Mr. William Taylor’s then unpublished 
version of Burger’s Lenore. In the Essay on Imitation ot Popular 
Poetry, the reader has a full account of the interest with which Scott 
heard, some weeks*afterwards,a friend’s imperfect recollections of this 
performance; the anxiety with which he sought after a cojiy of the 
original German; the delight with which he at length perused it ; and 
how, having just been reading the specimens of ballad poetry intro- 
duced into Lewis’s romance ol The IVfonk, hfe called to mind the early 
facility of versification which had lain so long in abeyance, and ven- 
tured to promise his friend a rhymed translation of “ Lenore” Irom his 
own pen. The friend in question was Miss Cranstoun, afterwards 
Countess of Purgstall, the sister of his friend George Cranstoun, now^ 
Lord Corehouse. He began the task, he tells us, after supper, and did 
not retire to bed until he had finish^ it, having by that time worked 
himself into a state of excitement which set sleep at defiance. 

Next morning, before breakfast, he carried his MS. in Miss (Vaii- 
stoun, who was not only delighted but astonished at it ; for I have seen 
a letter of hers to a mutual friend in the country, in wliich she says, — 
“Upon my word, Walter Scott is going to turn out a j>oet — something 
of a cross I think between Burns and Gray.” The same day he read 
it also to his friend Sir Alexander Wood, who retains a vivid recollec- 
tion of the high strain of enthusiasm into which he had been exalted 
by dwelling on the wild unearthly imagery of the German bard. “He 
road it over to me,” says Sir Alexander, “ in a very slow and solemn 
tone, and after we had said a few words about its merits, continued to 
look at the fire silent and musing for some minutes, until ho at hmgth 
burst out with ‘I wish to Heaven I could get a scull and tw'o cross- 
bones.’ ” Wood said that if he would accompany him to the house 
of John Bell, the celebrated surgeon, he had no doubt this wish might 
be easily gratified. They went thither accordingly on the instant ; — 
Mr. Bell (who was a great humourist) smiled on hearing the object of 
their visit, and pointed to a closet, at the corner of liis library, bade 
Walter enter and choose. Prom a well-furnished museum of mortality, 
he selected forthwith what seemed to him the handsomest scull and 
pair of cross-bones it contained, and wrapping them in his handker- 
chief, carried the formidable bundle home to George’s Square. The 
trophies were immediatcljr mounted on the top of his little bookcarc ; 
and when Wood visited him, after many years of absence from this 
country, he found them in possession of a similar position in his dress- 
iz^-room^ at Abbotsford. 

All this occurred in the beginning of April, 1796. A few days af- 
^tjgj^ards, Scott went to pay a visit at a country house, where he ex- 
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pected to meet the lady of his love.^* Jane Anne Cranstoun was in 
tlie secret of his attachment, and khew, that however doubtful might 

be Miss 's feelings on that subject, she had a high admiration 

of Scott’s abilities, and often corresponded with him on literary mat- 
ters ; so] after he had left Edinburgh, it occurred to her- that she might 
perhaps forward his views in this quarter, by presenting him in the 
character of a printed author, William Erskine being called into her 
councils, a few copies. of the. ballad were forthwith thrown off in the 
most elegant style, and one tichly bound and blazoned followed Scott 
in the course of a few days to the country. The verses were read 
and approved of, and Miss Cranstoun at least flattered herself that he 
had not made his first appearance in types to no purpose.* 

I ought to have mentioned before, that in June, 1795, he was ap- 
pointed one of the curators , of the Advocates’ Library, an office al- 
ways reserved Tor those members of the faculty who have the. reputa- 
tion of superior zeal in literary af&irs. He had for colleagues David 
Hume, the Professor of Scot^ Law, and Malcolm Laing, the historian ; 
and his discharge of his functjpns must have given satisfaction, for I 
find him further nominated; in March, $796, together with Mr. Robert 
Hodgson (^ay, an accomplished gentleman, afterwards Judge of the 
Admiralty (/ourt in Scotland^ to *put the Faculty’s cabinet of medals 
in proper arrangement’ . 

On the 4t[i of June, 1796 (the birthday of .George III.), there seems 
to have been a formidable riot in Edinburgh, and Scott is found again 
in the front. On the 5th, he writes as follows to his aunt, (Christian 
Rutherford, who was then in the north of Scotland, and had meant to 
visit, among other places, the residence of the ‘ chdre adorable.’ 

» Edinburgh, 5th June, 1790. 

Ma Ch^rc Amie, 

“Nothing doubting that your curiosity will be upon the tenters to hear the 
wonderful events of the long-expected 4th of June, I take the pen to inform you 
that not one worth mentioning has taken place. Were I inclined to prolixity, I 
might, indeed, narrate at length how near a thousand gentlemen (myself anlong the 
number) offered their services to the magistrates to act as constables for the preser- 
vation of the peace — ^how their services were accepted — what fine speeches were 
made upon the occasion — how they were furnished with pretty painted brown batons 
— how they were assembled in the aisle of the New Church, and treated with 
claret and sweetmeats — how Sir John Whiteford was chased by a mob, and how 
Tom, Sandy Wood, and I rescued him, and dispersed his tormentors d beaux coups 
de batons — how the Justice-Clerk’s windows were broken by a few boys, and how 
a large body of constables and a press-gang of near two hundred men arrived, and 
were much disappointed at finding the coast entirely clear; with many other mat- 
ters of equal importance, but of which you must be contented to remain in igno- 
rance till you return to your castle. Seriously, every thing, with the exception of ■ 
the very trifling circumstances above mentioned, was perfectly quiet— much more 
so than during any King’s birth-day I can recollect That very stillness, however, 
shows that something is brewing among our friends the Democrats, which they 
will take their own time of bringing forward. By tlic wise precautions of the 
magistrates, or rather of the provost, and the spirited conduct or the gentlemen, I 
hope their designs will be frustrated. Our association meets to-night, when we arc 
to be divided into districts according to the place of out abode, places of rendezvous 
and captains named ; so that, upon the hoisting of a flag on the Tpsn-steeple, and 


* This story was told by tho Countess of Purgstall on her death-bed to Captain Basil 
HalL See Lis Sehloss Huinfeld, p. 333. ' * 
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ringing out all the large bcl^ we can be on duty in less than five minutes. I am 
sorry to say that the complexion of the town seems to justify all precautions of this 
kind. 1 hope we shall demean ourselves as quiet and peaceable magistrates ; and 
intendy for the purpose of learning the duties of my new office, to con diligently 
the instructions delivered to tlie watch by our brother Dogberry, of facetious me- 
mory. So much for information. By way of enquiry, pray let me know — ^that is, 
when you find any idle hour— how you accomplished the perilous passage of her 
Majestie*s Ferry without the assistance and escort of your preux-chevalicr, and 
whether you will receive them on your return — how Miss R. and you arc spending 
your time, whether stationary or otherwise— and above all, whether you have been 
nt und all the &C8. du». which the question involves. Having made out a 

pretty long scratoh, which, as Win Jenkins says, will take you some time to deci- 
pher, 1 shall only inform you farther that I shall tire excessively till you return 
to your shop. 1 beg to be remembered to Miss Kerf, and in particular to J^a Belle 
Jeanne. Best love to Miss Rutherford ; and believe me ever, my dear Miss Christy, 
sincerely and affectionately your 

Walter Scott.” 

During the autumn of 1796 he visited again his favourite haunts in 
Perthshire and Forfarshire. It vvas in the course of this tour that he 
spent a day or two at Montrose with his old tutor Mitchell, and aston- 
ished and grieved that worthy Presbyterian by his zeal about witches 
and fairies. The only letter of bis written during this expedition, that 
I have recovered, was addressed to another of his clferical friends — 
one by no means of Mitchell’s stamp— Mr. Walker, the minister of 
Dunnotar, and it is chiefly occupied with an account of his researches 
at a vitrified fort, in Kincardineshire, commonly called Lady Fcnella^s 
Castle, and, according to tradition, the scene of the murder of Ken- 
neth II. by his mistress. While in the north, he visited also the resi- 
dence of the lady who had now for so many years been the object of 
his attachment; and that his reception was not adequate ‘to his expect- 
ations may be gathered pretty -clearly from some expressions in a let- 
ter addressed to him when at Montrose by his friend and confidante, 
Miss Cranstoun. 

To Walter Scott, Esq,, Post-Office, Montrose, 

”Dear Scott, — Far be it from me to affirm that there are no diviners in the 
land. The voice of the people and the voice of God are loud in thoir testimony. 
Two years ago, when I was in the neighbourhood of Montrose, had recourse 
for amusement one evening to chiromancy, or, as the vulgar say, liaving our for- 
tunes read ; and read mine were in such a sort, that either my letters must have 
been inspected, or the devil was by in his own proper person. I never mentioned 
the circumstance since, for obvious reasons; but now that you arc on the spot, 1 
feel it my bounden duty to conjure you not to put your shoes rashly from off your 
feet, for you are not standing on holy ground. 

“I bless the gods for conducting your poor dear soul safely to Perth. When I 
consider the Wilds, the forests, the lakes, the rocks — and the spirits in which you 
must have whispered to their startled echoes, it arnazctli me how you escaped. 
Had you but dismissed your little squire and Earwig, ’’’ and spent a few days as 
Orlando would have done, all posterity might have profited by it ; but to trot quietly 
away without so much os ono stanza to despair — never talk to me of love again — 
never, never, never ! I am dying for your collection of exploits. When will you 
return ? In the mean time, Heaven speed you ! Be sober, and hope to the end. 

” William Taylor’s translation of your ballad is published, and so inferior, that I 
wonder we could tolerate it Dugald Stewart read, yours to the other 


* A servant Boy and pony. 
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day. When he came to the fetter dance,* he looked up, and poor *****'^**** was 
sitting with his hand<< nailed to his knees, and the big tears rolling down his inno- 
cent nose m 80 piteous a manner, th at M r. Stewart could not help bursting out a 
laughing. An angry man was *********, 1 luive seen another edition too, but it is 
below contempt. So many copies make the ballad famous, so tliat every day adds 
to your renown. 

** Thib here place is very, very dull. Erskine is in London ; my dear Thomson 
at Daily : Maciarlan hatching luint— and Georgef FountamholLt I have nothing 
more to tell you, but that lam moat affectionately yours. Many an anxious thought 
1 have about you. Farewell.— J. A. C.** 

* 

The affair in which this romantic creature took so lively an interest, 

, was now approaching its end. It was known, before this autumn closed, 
that the lady of his vows had finally promised her hand to his amiabler 
rival ; and, when the fact was announced, some of those who knew 
iScott the best appear to have entertained very serious apprehensions 
as to the cllect which the disappointment might have upon his feelings. 
For example, one of those brothers of the^Mmntain wrote as follows 

to another of them, on the 18th October 1796 : — “ Mr. marries . 

Miss This is net good news. J always dreaded there was 

some self-decoption on the part of out romantic friend, and I now 
shudder at the violence of his most irritable and ungovernable mind. ^ 
Who IS It that says, * Men have died, and worms have eaten tliem, but " 
not for love'^’ I hope sincerely it may bo verified on tins occasion.” 

Scott had, however, in all likelihood, digested Ins agony during the 
solitary ride m the Highlands to which Miss CVanstoun’s last letter 
alludes. 

Talking of this story with Lord Kinedder, I once asked him 
w^hethcr Scott never made it the subject of verses at the period. His 
own confession, that, even during the time when he had laid aside the 
hiibit of versification, he did sometimes commit “ a sonnet on a mis- 
tress’s eyebrow,” had not then appeared. Lord Kinedder answered, 

“ O yes, he made many little stanzas about the lady, and he sometimes 


* “ ‘ Dost ftdi f dost fear’ — The moon shmes clear ; — 
Dost fear to iidc witli me’ 

Iliirrdli ! hurrah ! the dead can nde !’•* 

* Oh, Willidin, Itt them be !* 

“ ‘See there, sec tlicre' What ponder swings 
And creaks *mid whistling ram 
Gibbc t and steel, thu accursed wheel ; 

A miiidher in his chain. 

“ ‘ Hollow ' thou felon, follow here. 

To bridal bed ride; 

And thou shalt prance a fitter dance 
Before mo and my bride.** 

“ And hurry, hurry ! clash, clash, clash ! 

The wasted form descends; 

And fleet as wind, tlirough hazel bush. 

The wild caieer attends. 

“ Tramp, tramp ' along the land tliey rode, 

Splash, spldfdi ' along the sea ; 

The scourge is red, the spur drops blood. 

The flashing pebbles flee.** 

t George Cranstoun, Lord Corehouse. 


t Decisions by Lord Fountainhall. 
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showed them to Cranstoun, Clerk, and myself— but we really thought 
them in general very poor. Two things of the Kind, however, have 
been preserved — and one of them was done just after the conclusion 
of the business.” He then took down a volume of the English Min- 
strelsy, and pointed out to me some lines on a vUM, which had not at 
that time been included in Scott’s collected works. Lord Kincddcr 
read them over in his usual impressive, though not quite unaflbeted 
manner, and said, “ I remember well that, when I first saw these, I 
told him they were his best; but he had .touched them up afterwards.” 

' ** The violet in her grreenwobd bower, 

Where birchen boughs with hazets mingle, 

May boast itself the fairest flower 
In glen or copse or forest dingle. 

** Though fair her gems of azure hue 
Beneath the dew-drop*s weight reclining, 

I *ve seen an eye of lovelier blue 
More sweet through yratery lustre shining. 

** The summer sun that dew shall dry, 

Ere yet the sun be past iti morrow, 

Nor longer in my false love*i eye 
Remained of parting sorrow 

In turning over a volume of* MS. papers, I have found a copy of 
verses, whi^, from the hand, Sci^tt had evidently written down within 
the last ten years of his life. They are headed, “ To Time — by a 
Lady^’ — ^but certain initials on the back satisfy me, that the authoress 
was no other than the object of his ^ first passion. I think I must be 
pardoned for transcribing the lines which had dwelt so long on his 
memory — leaving it to the reader’s fancy to picture the mood of mind 
in which the fingers of a grey-haired man may have traced such a 
relic of his youthful dreams. 

“ Frieiid of tlie wretch oppress'd with grief. 

Whose lenient hand, though slow, supplies 
The bulin that lends to care relief. 

That wipes her tears — Uiat chocks her siglis ! 

** 'Tie tliine the wounded soul to heal 
That hopeless bleeds for sorrow's smart, 

From stern misfortune's shaft to steal 
The barb that rankles in the heart 
^ What though with Uicc the roses fly. 

And jocund youtli's gay reign is o'er; 

Thougli .diram'd the lustre of the eye. 

And liope's vain dreams enchant no more ; 

** Yet in thy train come soft-cyed pf;ace, 

Indiflercnce witli her heart of snow ; 

At her cold touch, lo ! sorrows cease. 

No thorns beneath her roses grow. 

** O haste to grant the suppliant's prayer. 

To me thy torpid calm impart ; 

Rend from my brow youth's garland fair, 

But take tlio tborn that *s in my heart. 

** Ah, why do fabling poets tell, 

That thy fleet wings outstrip the wind. 

Why feign thy course of joy tlic knell, 

And call tliy slowest pace unkind 7 
*To mo thy tediops feeble pace 
Comes laden with tlio weight of years — 

With sighs 1 view corn's blushing face. 

And hail mild evening with my tears." 
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CHAPTER VIIL 

PUBLICATION OF BALLADS AFTER BITROER-SCOrPT QUARTER-MASTER OF 

THE EDINBURGH LIGHT-HORSE— EXCURSION TO CUMBERLAND-GIISLAND 

WELLS-MISS CARPENTER— MARRIAGE^1796-1797. 

Rebelling, as usual, against circumstances, Scott seems to have 
turned with renewed ardour to his literary pursuits ; and in that same 
Oc'tober, 175)6, he was “prevailed on,” as he playfully expresses it, 
“ by the request of friends^ to indulge his own vanity, by publishing the 
translation of Lcnore, with that of the Wild Huntsman, also from 
llurger, in a thin (luarto.” The little volume, •which has no author’s 
name on the title-page, was printed for Manners and Miller of Edin- 
burgh. The first named of these readable publishers had ^n a 
fellow-student in the German class of Dr. Willicli ; and the di^um- 
stanre ])r()l)ably suggested the negotiation. It was conducted by Wil- 
liam Erskiiic, as appears from his postscript to a letter addressed to 
Scott by his ‘-istor, who, before it reached its destination, liad become 
the wife of Mr. Campbell (Colquhoun) of Clathick (and Kellermont) 
— in aft(*r-days [-.ord Advocate of Scotland. This was another of 
Scott’s dearest female friends — the humble home which she shared 
with her brother during his early struggles at the bar, had been the 
scene of many of his happiest hours ; and her letter affords such a 
l>lcasing idea of the warm affectionateness of the little circle, that I 
cannot forbear inserting it. 

To Walter Scott, Esq, Rosebank, Kelso, 

“ Monday Evening;. 

“If It wore not that’ etiquette and I were constantly at war, I should think my- 
self very blainahlc m thus tre<!}passing against one of its laws; but as it is long 
since 1 fur'iworc its doniiiiion, 1 have acquired a prescriptive right to act as 1 will 
— and I ohall accordingly anticipate the station of a matron in addressing a young 
man. 

“ I can express but a very, very little of what I feel, and shall ever feel for your 
iininteriiiittiiig fiiendship and attention. I have ever considered you as a brother, 
and shall now think myself entitled to make even larger claims on your confidence. 
Well do I remoinber the dark conference we lately hclil together ! The intention 
of unfolding my own future fate was often at my lips. 

“ I cannot tell you my distress at leaving this house, wherein I have enjoyed so 
much real happine''S, and giving up the service of so gentle a master, whose yoke 
was indeed easy. 1 will therefore only commend him to your care as the last be- 
(juesl of Mary Ann Erskinc, and conjure you to continue to each other through all 
^our pilgrimage as you have commenced it. May every happiness attend you. . 
Adieu ! • • 

Your most sincere friend and sister, 

M. A. E.” 

Mr. Erskine writes on the other pa^ — “ The poems are gor«6us, 
but I have made no bargain with any Dookseller. I have tQld JM. and 
M. that I won’t be satisfied with indemnity, but an offer must bejrnadQ. 
They will be out before the end of the week.” On what terns the 
publication really took place 1 know not 
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It has already been mentioned, that Scott owed his copy of Biirger’s 
works to the young lady of Harfen, whose marriage occurred in the 
autumn of 1795. She was. daughter of Count Briihl of Martkirchen, 
long Saxon ambassador at the court of St. James’s, by his second wife 
the Countess-Dowager of Egremont; and though I believe she had 
never at this time been out of England, spoke her father’s language 
perfectly, corresponded .regularly with manjr of her relations on the 
Continent, and was very fond of the rising literatum of the Germans. 
The young kinsman was introduced to her soon after her arrival at 
Mertoun, and his attachment to German studies excited her attention 
and interest. Mrs. Scott supplied him with many standard German 
books, besides Burger; and the gift of an Adelung’s dictionary from 
his old ally,. George Constable (Jonathan Oldbuck,) enabled him to 
master their contents eufficiently for the purposes of translation. The 
ballad of the Wild Huntsman appears to have been executed, under 
Mrs. Scott’s eye, during the month, that preceded his first publication; 
and he was thenceforth engaged in a succession of versions from the 
dramas of Meier and Iffland, several of whicli are still extant in his 
MS., marked 1796 and 1797. These are all in prose like their origin- 
als ; but he also versified at the same time some lyrical fragments of 
Goethe, as, for example, the Morlachian Ballad, 

What yonder glimmers so white on tlie mountain, 

and the song from Claudina von Villa Bella. Ho consulted his friend 
at Mertoun on all these essays; and I have often heard him say, that,, 
among those many “ obligations of a distant date which remained im- 
pressed on his memory, after a life spent in a constant interchange of 
friendship and kindness,” he counted not as the least the lady’s frank- 
ness in coVrccting his Scotticisms, and more especially liis Scottish 
rhymes. 

His obligations to this lady were indeed various — but I doubt, after 
all, whether these were the most important. lie used to say, tlial she 
was the first woman of real fashion that tof)li him uj) ; anfl sife used the 
privileges of her sex and station in the truest s])irit of kindness; set 
nim right as to a thousand little trifles, which no one else would have 
ventured to notice; and, in short, did for him what ik) one but an 
elegant woman can do for a young man, whose early days have been 
spent in narrow and provincial circles. “When J first saw »Sir Wal- 
ter,” she writes to me, “he was about four or fivc-and-twenty, but 
looked much younger. , He seemed bashful and awkward ; but there 
were from the first such gleams of superior sense and spirit in his con- 
versation, that I was hardly surj^rised when, after our acquainlfince 
had ripened a little, I felt myself to be talking with a man of genius. 
He was most modest about himself, and show ed his little pieces appa- 
rently without any consciousness that they could possess any claim on 
particular attention. Nothing so easy and good-humoured as the way 
in which he received any hints I might ofler, when he seemed to be 
tampering with the King’s Efhglisli. I remember particularly hciw he 
laughed at himself, when I made him take notice that ‘ the little two 
dogs,’ in some of his lines, did not please an English ear accustomed 
to ‘ the two little dogs.’ ” 
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Nor was this the only person at Hertoun who took a lively interest 
in his pursuits. Harden entered i^to dll the^Ji^lings of his beautiful 
bride* on this subject; and his mothcr^tte Lady.Piana Spotty daughter 
of the last Earl of Marchmont, did so no- less. She had conversed, 
in lier early days, with the brightest ornaments pf Ae cycle of Queen 
Aniie,^ud preserved rich stores pj[ anecdote, well calculated to gratify 
the curiosity and exeije the ambition of a young enthusiast in literature. 
Lady Diana soon appreciated, the minstrel of the clan ; and surviving 
to a remarkable age, she |)ad the satisfaction of seeing him at the 
height of his eminence — the solitary person who could give the author 
of Marmion personal reminiscences of Pope.* 

On turning to James Ballantyne’s Memorandum (already quoted,) I 
find an account of Scott’s journey from Rosebank to Edinbulrgb, in the 
i\ovemb(jr alter the Ballads from Burger were published, which gives 
an interesting notion of his literary, ,^eal and opening ambition at this 
remarkable epoch of his life. Mn 3allantyne had settled in Kelso 
as a solicitor in 1705; but not immediately obtaining much profession- 
al t)racti(.*c, time hung heavy oil his hands; and he willingly listened, in 
the summer of 170(5, to a proposal of some of tlie neighbouring nobil- 
ity and* gentry respecting the establishment of a weekly nevvspaj)er,t 
in oppositir)!! to one of a democratic tendency, then widely circulated 
in lloxliurglishire and the other Border Counties. He undertook the 
])rinting and editing of this now journal, and proceeded to London, in 
order to engage correspondents and make other necessary i)rcparations. 
While thus for the first time in the metropolis, he happened to meet 
with two authors, whose reputations were then in full bloom — namely, 
Thomas Ilolcroft and William Godwin — ^ihe former a popular drama- 
tist and novelist; th(5 latter, a novelist of far greater merit, but “still 
more importantly distinguished,” says the Memorandum l)efore me, 
“ by those moral, legal, political, and religious heterodoxies, which his 
talents enable*! him to present 40 the world in a very captivating man- 
ner. His Laid) Williaiqs had then just come out, and occupied as 
much public attention as any work has done before or since.” “ Both 
these eminent persoils,” Ballantyno continues, “ I saw pretty frequently ; 
and being anxious to hear whatever I could tell about the literary m.en 
in Scotland, they both treated me with remarkable freedom of commu- 
nication. They were both distinguished by the clearness of their elo- 
cution, and very full of triumphant confidence in the truth of- their sys- 
tems. They were as willing to speak, therefore, as I could be to hear : 
and as I put rny (|ucstions with all the fearlessness of a very young man, 
the result was, that I carried away copious and interesting stores of 
thought and infurmation ; that the greater part of what I heard was 
lull )f crroi, never entered into my contemplation. Holcroft at this 
time was a fine-looking, lively man, of green old age, somewhere about 
sixty. Godwin, some twenty years younger, was more shy and re- 
served. As to me, rny delight and enthusiasm were boundless.”;: 

After returning home, Ballantyne made another journey to Glasgow 

* Mr. Scott of Tfs)rden*H right to the peerage of Polwarth, as representing, through hie 
mother, the liiu. of Marchmont, was allowed by die House of Lords in 1835'. 

t The Kelso Mail. 
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for the purchase of types ; and« on entering the Kelso coach for tiiis 
purpose^— “It would not be easy,” says he, “to express my joy on 
finding that Mr. Scott was to be 'ohe of my partners in the carriage, 
the only other passenger being a fine, stout, muscular, old Quaker. A 
very few'miles re-established us on our ancient footing. Travelling 
not being half so speedy then as ifef now, there was plenty of leisure 
for talk, and Mr. Scott was exactly what is call^ the old man. He 
abounded, as in the days of boyhood, in legend^ lore, and had now 
added to the black, as his recitations showed, many of those fine 
ballads which afterwards composed the Minstrelsy. Indeed, I was 
more delighted with him than ever; and, byway of reprisal, 1 opned 
on him my London budj^t collected. from Holcrofi and Godwin. 1 
doubt if Boswell ever showed himself a more skilful Reporter than I 
did on this occasion.' Hour after hour passed away, and found my 
borrowed eloquence still flqvdng, nnd my companion still hanging on 
my lips with unwearied interest ’“.It was customary in those days to 
break the journey (only forty miles) by dining on the road, the conse- 
quence of which was that we soon beenme rathcr oblivious ; and after 
we had re-entered the coach, the v^orthy Quaker felt quite vexed and 
disconcerted with the silence which had succeeded so much conversa- 
tion'. ‘ I wish,’ said he, * my young, friends, that you would cheer up, 
and go on with your pleasant' songs and tales as before: tiicy enter- 
tained me much.’ And so,” says Ballantyne, “ it went on again until 
the evening found us in Edinburgh ; and from that day, until a very 
short time of his death — a rariod of not less than fivc-and-thirty 
years — I may venture to say that our intercourse never flagged.” 

The reception of the two ballads had, in the mean time, been fa- 
vourable, in his own circle at least. The many inaccuracies to which 
he alludes in republishing them towards the close of his life, did not 

E revent real lovers of poetry from seeing that no one but a poet could 
ave transfused the daring imagery of the German in a style so free, 
bold, masculine, and full Of life; but, wearied us all such readers had 
been with that succession of feeble,' flimsy* lackadaisical trash which 
followed the appearance of the Reliques by Bishop Percy, the opening 
of such a new vein of popular ^try as these verses revealed would 
have been enough to produce lenient critics for far inferior transla- 
tions. Many, as we have seen, sent forth copies of the Jjcnore about 
the same time; and some of these might be thought better than Scott’s 
in particular passages; but, on the whole, it seems to l)e felt and ac- 
knowledged by those best entitled to judge, that he deserved the palm. 
Meantime, we must 'hdt forget that Scotland had lost that vciy year 
the great poet Burns, her glory and her shame. It is at least to be 
hoped that a general sentiment of self-reproach, as well as of sorrow, 
had been excited by the premature extinction of such a light ; and, at 
all events, it is agreeable to know that they who had watched his ca- 
reer with the most affectionate concern were among the first to hail 
the promise of a more fortunate successor. Scott found on his table, 
when he reached Edinburgh; the following letters from two of Bums’s 
kindest and wisest friends 
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To Wiitter Scott, Etg., Geirg^s Square. 

“My Dear Sir, 

“1 beor you will accept of my best thanks for Uie&vourvou 'haya done me by 
sending me four copies of your beautiful translation^'*' I shall retain two of them, 
as Mrs. Stewart and I set a hi^h value oU them as gifts from the author. The other 
two I shall take the earliest opportunity of transmitting to a friend in England, 
who, r hope, may be instrumental in making their merits more generally -known at 
the time of their first appearance. . In a few weeks, 1 am folly persuaded, tliey will 
engage public attention to the utmost: extent of your wishes, without the aid many 
recommendation whatever. 1 ever tixhf Dear Sv, yours, most truly, 

“Duoanb Stewart. 

**Canoiigatc, Wednesday evening.** ‘ ‘ 

3\t tie Same. 

“ Dear Sir, 

“ On my return from Cardross, whero I had been for a week I found vocrb of 
the 14th, which had surely loiter^ the^way* I thank you most cordially for 
your present. 1 meet with little poetiv.hptmays that touches my heart ; but ^ur 
translations excite mingled emotions ,or pity 'and terror, insomuch, that 1 would not 
wish any person of we&er nerves to read WiUiam and Helen before going to bed. 
Great must be the original if ib equals the .tilanidation in energy and pathos. One 
would ahnost suspect you have um .os milch liberty with Burger os Maepherson 
was susp(3cted of doing with Ossian. .'It is, however, easier to hackspeir you. 
Sober reason rejects the machinery ae unnatural; it reminds me, however, of the 
magic of Shakspeare. Nothing has a foier effoet than the repetition of certain 
words, that arc echoes to tlie sense, as much as the celebrated lines in Homer about 
the rolling up and falling down of the stone; — TVamp, tramp^ splash, splash, is to 

jno - ^irfoa^^y /if SmoimiJT iaStuUirA nfininidna tlnv*- 

samc muse of yours (if you carry the intrigue for), more likely to steal your heart 
from the law than even a Wife. 1 am, Dear Sir, your most obedient, humble 
servant, 

Jo. Ramsay. 

Ochtertyre, 30th Nov. 1706b** 

Among other literary persons at a distance, I may mention George 
Chalmers, the celebrated antiquary, with whom he had been in corre- 
spondence from the beginning of this year, supplying him with Border 
ballads for the illustration of his researches into Scotch history. This 
gentleman had been made acquainted with Scott’s large collections 
in that way, by a mutual friend, Dr. Somerville, minister of Jedburgh, 
author of the Ilistory of Queen Anne;* and the numerous MS. copies 
communicated to him in consequence, were recalled in the course of 
1791), when the plan of the “ Minstrelsy” began to take shape. Chal- 
mers writes in great transports about Scott’s versions ; but weightier 
encouragement came from Mr. Taylor of Norwich, himself the first 
translator of the Lenore. 

• “ I need not. tell you, sir” (he writes), “ with how much ef^mess I opened your 
volume — with how much glow I followed the Chase — or with how much alarm 1 

* Some extracts from this venerable person’s unpublished Memoirs of his own Lifo,havo 
been kindly sent to mo by his son, the well-known physician of Chelsea College ; foom 
which it appears that the reverend doctor, and more particularly still bis.wifo, a^fody of 
remarkablo talent and humour, had formed a high notion of Scott*8 foture eqiipenoer at a 
very cady period of his lifo. Dr. S. survived to a great old age, preserving' ^ia foculties 
quite entire, and 1 have spent many pleasant hours under his hospitable rom in company 

witli Sir Walter Scott We heard him preach an excellent circuit-sermon when be Wkis 
Upwards of nincty-two, and at the Judges* dinner afterwards he was among the gayest of 
tlie company. 
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came to WiUiam and Helen, Of the latter I will say nothingf; praise might seem 
hypocrisy — criticisin envy. The ghost howbere makes his appearance so well as 
with you. or his exit so well as with Hr. Spenser. I like very much the recur- 
rence of 

* The scourge is red, the spur drops hicod. 

The flashing pebbles Hee,’ 


buT of' WiUum and Helen I had resolved to say nothing. Let me return to the 
Chase, of which the metric stanza pleases me entirely— yet 1 think a few passages 
written in too elevated a strain tbr the general spirit of the poem. This age leans 
too much to the Darwin style. Mr. Percy’s Lenore owes its coldness to the adop- 
tion of this ; and it seems peculiarly incongruous in the ballad — where habit has 
taught 08 to expect simplicity. Among the passages too stately and pompous, 1 
should reckon— 


^The mountain echoes startling wake— 
And fix devotion's choral swell 
Exchange the rude disoordant noise — 
Fell fhmine marks the maddening throng 
With cold DespairHi averted eye — 


and perhaps one or two more. In the twenty-first stanza I prefer Burger’s tram- 
jding^ the com into chaff and dust, to ypur more metaphorical, and therefore levs 
picturesque, ’ destructive sweep the fleld abpg.’ In the thirtieth, * On whirlwind’s 
pinions swiftly borne,’ to me seems less strikihg thui the still disappantion of the 
tumult and bustle— the earth has opened, and ne is sinking with Ins e\ il genius 
to the nether world— as he approaches, dumj^ rauscht es me em ferner 
It should be rendered, therefore, not by ’Save what a distant torrent gave,* but by 
some sounds which shall necessarily excite the idea of being hellsprunff-^ihe bound 
of simmering seas of fire— pminga of goblins damned— or some analugous noise. 
The forty-seventh stanza is a very great improvement upon the original. The 
profanest blasphemous speeches rie^ not have been softened down, as in proportion 
to the impiety of the provocation, increases the poetical probability of the final pun- 
ishment I should not have ventured upon these criticisms, if I did not think it 
paired a microscopic eye to make any, and if I did not on the whole conbider thr 
Chase as a most spirited and beautiful translation. I remain (to borrow m another 
sense a concludmg phrase from the Spoctator), your constant admiier, 


" Norwich, 14th Dec. 179G.** 


“ W. Taylor, Jun. 


The anticipations of tlrese gentlemen, that Scott’s versii)ns would 
attract general attention in the south, were not fulfilled. He himself 
attributes this to the contemporaneous appearance of so many other 
translations from Lenore, «In a word,” he says, “my adventure, 
where so many pushed off to sea, proved a dead lo«*s, and a jifreal pait 
of the edition was condemned to the service of the trunkmakcr. Tins 
failure did not operate in any unpleasant degree either on my feelings 
or spirits. I was coldly received by strangers, but my reputation 
began rather to increase among my own friends, and on the whole I 
was more bent to show the world that it had neglected something 
worth notice, than to be affronted by its indifference ; or rather, to 
speak candidijr, I found pleasure in the literary labours' in whi(*h I had 
almost by accident become engaged, and laboured less in the hope 
of pleasing others, though certainly without despair of doing so, than 
in a pursuit of a new and agreeable amusement to myself.*’^ 

On the 12th of December, Scott had the curiosity to witness the 
trial of one James Mackean, |iahoemaker, for the murder of Buchanan, 

* Remarks on Popular Poetry. 1630. 
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a carrier, employed to convey mone^q^efekly frdrri the Glasgow bank to 
a manufacturing establishment at l^ckean invited the car- 

rier to spend the evening in. his house; conducted family worship in a 
style of much seeming fervour; and then, while his friend was occu- 
pied, came behind him, and almost severed his head from his body by 
one stroke of a razofr. I have heard Scott describe the sanctimonious 
air which tlie murderer maintained during his trial — ^preserving through- 
out the aspect of a devout pOrton, who believed himself to iiaye been 
hurried into his accumulation of crime by an uncontrollable exertion 
of diabolical influence ; and pn his cojpy of the “ Life of James Mackean, 
’ executed 25th January, 1797,** I find the following marginal note s— 

<< I went to see this wretched man when under sentence of death, 
along with my friend, Mr. William Clerk, advocate. His great anxi- 
ety was to convince us that his diabolical murder was committed from 
a sudden impulse of revengeful ahd violent passion, not from deliberate 
design of ])lundcr. But the conttfry was manifest from the accurate 
preparation of the deadly instrum^ftlf^Q strongly lashed to an iron 
bolt, and also from the eyhlence oh^ihe trial, from which it seems he 
had invited his victim to dr(nir.tea^With him on the day he. perpetrated 
the murder, and that this reiterated invitation. Mackean was 
a good-looking, elderly mah, having a thin face and clear grey eye ; 
such a man as may be ordinarilv seen beside a collection-plate at a 
seceding meeting-house, a post which the said Mackean had occupied 
in his ^ay. All Mackean’s account of the murder is apochryphal. 
Bnclianaii was a powerful man, and Mackean slender. It appeared 
that the latter had engaged Buchanan in writing, then suddenly clapped 
one lian<l on his eyes, and struck the fatal blow with the other. The 
throat of the deceased was cut through bis handkerchief to the back 
bone of the neck, against which the razor was hacked in several places.” 

In his pursuit of liis German studies Scott acquired, about this time, 
a very important assistant in . Mr. Skene of Rubislaw, in Aberdeen- 
shire; a gentleman considerably his junior, who . had just returned to 
Scotland from a residence of several years in Saxony, where he had 
obtained a thorough knowledge of the language, and accumulated a 
better collection of German books than any to which Scott had, as yet, 
found access. Shortly after Mr. Skene*s arrival in Edinburgh, Scott 
requested to be introduced to him by a inutual friend, Mr. Edmonstone 
of Newton, and their fondness for the same literature, with Scott’s 
eagerness to profit by his new acquaintance’s superior attainment in it, 
thus o(x;ncd an intercourse which general similarity of tastes, and I 
.venture to add, in many of the most important features of character, 
soon ripened into the familiarity of a tender friendship — An intimacy,” 
Mr. Skene says, in a paper before me, ” of which I shall ever think 
with so much pride — a friendship so pure and cordial as to have been 
able to withstand all the vicissitudes of nearly forty ytors, ^i^out 
ever having sustained even a casual chill from unkin4 Jhpught or 
word.” Mr. Skene adds : “ During the whole progress of ;iils iyaried 
life, to that eminent station which he’ could not but feel he at; length 
held in the estimation, not of his countrymen alone, but of the whole 
world, I never could perceive the slightest shade of variance from that 

13* 
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simplicity of character with w&iclt'he imprei^^ me on the- first hour 
of our meeting.^* , v ' 

Among the common taatea whjich served to knit these friends together, 
was their love of horsemanship, in which* as in all other manly exer- 
cises, Skene highly excelled ; and fears of a French invasion be- 
coming every day more serious, thfeir thoughts were turned with cor- 
responding zeal to the project of organizing a force of mounted volun- 
teers in Scotland. " The London Light-horse has set the example” — 

i says Mr. Skene)— "but in ^truth it 'W^ to Scott’s ardour that this 
bree in the North owed its origin. /. Unable^ by reason of his lame- 
ness, to serve amongst his friehas on foot, he had nothing for it but to 
rouse the spirit of the moasrtjrpoper, with which he readily inspired all 
who possessed the means of isiibstituting the sabre for the musket.” 

On the 14th February, 1TO7, tha^ friends and many more met and 
drew up an ofler to serve as a bodjir of volunteer cavalry in Scotland ; 
which offer, being transmitted throifi^h the Duke of Buccleuch, Lord- 
Lieutenant of IVCd-Lothian, was cRjlcepted by government. The or- 
ganization of the corps proceeded -|apia|ly ; toey extended their olTcr 
to serve ih any part pf the island iff pf. actual invasion ; and this 
also being acc^ted^ the whole arra^gl^^t was shortly completed ; 
when Charles Maitland, Esq. of llankeillor, was elected Major-Com- 
mandant ; (Sir) William Rae of St. Catharine’s, Captain ; James Gor- 
don of Craig, and George Robinson of Clcrmiston, Lieutenants ; (Sir) 
William Forbes of Pitsligo, and; James Skene of Rubislaw, Cornets; 
Walter Scott, Paymaster, Quartexirnaster, and Secretary ; John Adams, 
Adjutant But the treble duties thus devolved on Scott were found to 
interfet^ too severely with his other avocations, and Colin Mackenzie 
of Portmore relieved him soon afterwards from those of paymaster. 

" The part of quartermaster,” says Mr, Skene, " was properly se- 
lected for him, that he might be spared the rough usage of the ranks ; 
but, notwithstanding his infirmity, he had a remarkably firm seat on 
horseback, and in all situations a fearless one : no fatigue ever seemed 
too much for him, and his zeal and animation served to sustain the 
enthusiasm of the whole corps, while his ready ‘ rnot a rire,' kept up, 
in lUl,. "a degree of good-humour and relish for the service, without 
Which,,, the toil and privations of long daify drills would not easily 
have teen submitted to by such a body of gentlemen. At every in- 
terval of exercise, the order, sit at ease^ was the signal for the (luar- 
termaster to lead the squadron to merriment ; every eye was intuitively 
turned on ^Earl Walter,’ as bb was familiarly called by his associates 
of that date, and his ready joke seldom failed to raise the ready laugh. 
He took his full share in alf .the labours and duties of the corps, bad 
the higher pride in its progress and proficiency, and was such a 
trooper himkelf, as only a very powerful frame of body and the 
warmest zeal in the cause could.havc enabled any one to be. But his 
habitual goip^-Humour was the great charm ; and at the daily mess 
(for we aU^din^ together wten ijj^'quarters) that reigned supreme.” 

^rl Waiter’s first cha^gl^Jby the way, was a tall and powerful 
animal named Lencre. Thtee ""^aily drills appear to have teen per- 
sisted in during the spring and summer of 1797 ; the corps spending 
^iporeover some weeks in quarters at Musselburgh. The majority of 
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the troop having professional duties to attend to, the ordinary hour for 
drill was five in tne morning; and tthen we reflect, that after ^oine 
hours of hard work in this way, ^ott had to produce himself regularly 
in the Parliament House with gown and Wig, for the^space of four or 
five hours at least, while his Camber practice, though still humble, 
was on the increase — and that he had found a plentiful source of new 
social engagements in his troop connexions — ^it certainly could have 
excited no surprise had his literary studies been found suffering total 
intermission during this busy period. That such was not the case, 
however, bis correspondence and note-books afford ample evidence. 

lie had no turn, at this time of bis life, for early rising; so that the 
regular attendance at the morning dnlls was of itself a strong evidence 
of his military zcAl ; but he must nave, in spite of them, and of all other 
^fiunistcTnces, persisted in what was the usual custom of all; his earlier 
ifc, namely, the devotion of the best hours of the night to solitary 
study. In general, both as a youi^ man, and in more advanced age, 
his constitution rc(]uired a good atlowapce of sleep, and he, on princi- 
ple, indulged in it, saying, was but half a man if he had not full 
seven hours of utter unconsciousness;’’ but his whole mind and tem- 
perament weic, at this period, in a state of most fervent exaltation, 
and spirit triumphed over matter. His translation of Steinburg’s Otho 
of Wittclsbach, is marked ** 1796-7;” from which, I conclude, it was 
finished in the latter year. The volume containing that of Meier’s 
“ Wolfred of Dromberg, a drama of chivalry,” is dated 1797 ; and, 1 
think, the reader will presently see cause to suspect, that though not 
attended to in his imperfect note-book, these tasks must have b^n ac- 
complished m the very season of the daily drills. 

Tlie letters addressed to him in March, April, and June, by Kerr of 
Abbotrule, George Chalmers, and his uncle at Rosebank, indicate his 
unabated interest in the collection of coins and ballads; and I shall 
now make a few cxtiracts from his private note-book, some of which 
will at all events amuse the survivors of the Edinburgh Light-Horse : 

** March 15, 1707. — Rpad Stanfield’s trial, and the conviction appears very doubtful 
indcod Surely no one could seriously believe, in 1688, that the body of the mur- 
dered bloods at the touch of the murderer, and 1 see little else that directly touches 
Philip Stanfield. He was a very bad character, however ; and tradition says, that 
having insulted Welsh, the wild preacher, one day in his early life, the saint called 
from the pulpit that God had revealed to him that this blasphemous youth would die 
in the sight of as many as were then assembled. It was believed at the time that 
Lady St infield h id a hand in the assassinatioD, or was at least privy to her mn’s 
plans , but I see nothing inconsistent with the old gentleman’s having committed 
suicide * The ordeal of touching the corpse was observed m Germany. They qall 
it barrecht. 

” March 27. — 

‘ The friers of Fail 

Gat never owre hard eggs, or owre thin kale ; 

For they made Uicir egp thin wi* butter. 

And their kale tliick wr bread. 

And the friers of Fail fiiey made gudS kale 
On Fridays when they fiisted ; 

Tlicy never wanted geoi enough 
As lang as their jneighlmon* lasted.* 

*SLe particulars of Stanfield’s ca«« in Lord Fountainhoirs Chronolcmcal Notes of Scot- 

Usli Afidirs, 1680-1701 edited by Sir Walter Scott 4to, Edinburgh, im Pp. 233-936. 
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“Fairy rings.— N. R Delrius says die same appearance o^ts wherever the 
witches nave held their Sabbath. 

“For the ballad of ‘ Willie’s Lady,’ compare Apuleius, lib. i. p. 33. . . . 

“April 20. — ^Tbe portmanteau to contain the following articles:— 2 shirts; 1 
black handkerchief ; 1 night-cap, woollen; 1 pair pantaloons, blue; 1 flannel shirt 
with sleeves; 1 pair flannel drawers; 1 waistcoat; 1 pair worsted stockings or 
socks. 

“ In the slip in cover of portmanteau, a case witli shaving-things, combs, and a 
knife, fork, and spoon; a German pipe and tobacco-bag, flint, and steel; pipe-clay 
and oil, with a brush for laying it on; a shoe-brush; a pair of shoes or hussar- 
boots; a horse-picker, and other loose articles. 

“Belt with the flap and portmanteau, curry-comb, brush, and mane-comb, widi 
^nge. 

“Over the portmanteau the blu^ overalls, and a spare jacket for stable; a small 
horse-sheet, to cover the horse’s back with, and a spare girth cr two. 

“In the cartouche-box^ ficrewAriver and picker for pistol, wiiu or four 
spare flints. -i. 

“The hors^sheet may be conveniently Abided below the saddle, and will save 
the wk in a long march or bad weather. Beside the holster, two fore-feet slices.* 

22. — ^Apuleius, lib. ii. Anthony-a-Wood Mr. Jciikin- 

TOn 8 name (now Ix>rd Liverpool) being proposed as a difiicult one to rhyme to, a 
My present hit off this verse extempore. N. R Both fether and son (Lord 
Hawkesbuty) have a peculiarity of visimi. 


‘ Happy Mr. Jenkinson, 

Happy Mr. Jenkinson 
I 'in sure to you 
Your lady’s true. 

For you have got a winking son.* 

“ 23. — ^Dolrius. , . . 

“ 24.—* I, John Bell of Brarkenbrig, lies under this stone; ’ 

Four of my sons laid it on my wamc. 

^ I was a man of my meat, and master of my wife. 

And lived in mine ain house without meikle strife. 

Gif if thou be’st a better man in thy time tlian 1 was in mine, 
Tak this stanc oflT iw wamc, and lay it upon tliinc.’ 

**25.— Meric Casaubon on Spirits 

** 26.—* There saw we learned Maroe’s ]^den toinbc ; 

The way ho cut an English mile in length 
Thorow a rock of stone in one night's space.* 


“ChrMopher Marlowe's Trafficiill History of Br, Faustue— a very remarkable 
MS 8™“^ Copied ‘Prophecy of Merlin’ from Mr. 


*187.— Read Everybody’s Bosincss is Nobody’s Business, 
This was one rf Bern’s many like his pen, in ports 


by Andrew Moreton. 


‘To Cuthbert, Car, and CoUingwood, to Shoflo and to Hall; 
To eveiy gallant gonetona heart that for King James did fall.’ 


• Scott’a moat intiin^ ftiends at the Bor, no doubt from ontertainine pditieal 

"J*;?** no dlapoecd to sympatliise witli the 

itratjons of Ms military enthuaiaam at this period. For examnip, one of tbera mntle. 

aT"*” ** April, j797:-“By the way, fl^tt is become the mrat 

ttoo^ that evw was beeottai by a drunken dragoon ou his trull in a hav-loft. Not 

an Idea craaaw hu mind, or a word Mb lips, that has not an to amne d d 

Ca»^T:^draw your sworda-by single files to the right 

ohwm than 1 do about the wheA of Bmkiel, or tlie king of Polew about ehargea of 
n ontf ng on a« daya’ date. I sswfh|em ehar,^ on Uith Walk a few daye ago, and I as. 


sure you it wag by no moans order! 
open a six-poondcr upon him in i 
rallies and returns to the attack. 


. and I arc eontinurily oblig^ to 

ice, but m spite of a temporary confusion, ^ soon 
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“ 28. — Anihony-apWood Plain Proof of the True Father and Mo- 

ther of the Pretended Prince of Wales, W. Fuller. This fellow was pilloried 
fur a forgery some years later. iSegan Nathan ier Weise, 

“ June 29 — Read Introduction to a Compendium on Brief Examination, by W. 
S. — ^viz, William Stafford — ^though it was for a time given to no less a W. S. than 
William Shakspeare. A curious treatiao-^the Political Economy of the Elizabeth- 
an Day — worth reprinting. .... « 

“July 1. — ^Read Discourse of Military discipline, by Captain Barry-— a veiy cari- 
ous account of the famous Low Countries* armieEh— full of military hints worth 
note Anthony Wood again. 

** 3 . — Nathan der Wdae Dthriuo , « • • • 

“5 — Gputenberg's Braut begun. 

“6. — The Bride again. Delrius.** 

The note-book whitsh I have been copying is chiefly filled with 
c\tracts fiymJ hroeiua and Anthony-a-Wooa— moat of them bearing, 

-va^on the subject of popular superstitions. It is a pity that 

many leaves have been torn out; for if unmqtilated, the record would 
probably have enabled one to guess whether he had already planned 
his “ Essay on Fairies.” 

I have mentioned his business at the bar as increasing at the same 
time. lli^fee-‘book is now before me, and it shows that he made b} his 
first year’s practice £24, 3s.; by the second, £57, 15s.; by the third, 
£81, is. ; by the fourth, £90 ; and in his fifth year at the bar — that is, 
from November, 1790, to July, 1797 — ^£144, 10s.; of which £50 were 
fees from his father’s chamber. 

His friend, Charles Kerr of Abbotrule, had been residing a good 
deal about this time in Cumberland : indeed, he was so enraptured with 
the scenery of the lakes as to take a house in Keswick with the inten- 
tion of spending half of all future years there. His tetters to Scott 
(March, April, 1797) abound in expressions of wonder that he should 
continue to devote so much of his vacations to the Highlands of Scot- 
land, “with every crag and precipice of which,” says he, “I should 
imagine you would be familiar by this time ; nay, that the goats them- 
selves might almost claim you for an acquaintance;” wmie another 
district Ijy so near him at least as well qualified “to give a swell to 
the fancy.” 

After the rising of the Court of Session in July, Scott accordingly 
set ont on a tour to the English lakes, accompanied by his brother John, 
and Adam Ferguson. Their first stage was Halyards, in Tweeddale, 
then inhabited by his friend’s father, the philosopher and historian ; and 
they staid there for a day or two, in the course of which Scott had his 
first and only interview with David Ritchie, the original of his Black 
Dwarf.* Proceeding southward, the tourists visited Carlisle, Penrith, — 
the vale of the Eamont, including Mayburgfa and Brougham Castle,-— 
Uls water and Windermere; and at length fixed their head quarters at 
the then peaceful and sequestered little watering place of Gilsland, 
making excursions from thence to the various scenes of Tomebt^ui|i« 
terest which arc commemorated in The Bridal of Triettnaio, and 
otherwise leading very much the sort of life depicted the 

loungers of St. Ronan’s Well. Scott was, on his first arrival as Gils- 

' See the Introdaction to thi. Novel in the edition of 183(h 

Vol.L- -U 
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lanil) not a little engaged vrith the beauty of one of the young ladles 
lodged under the same roof with him ; and it was on occasion of a 
visit in her company to some part of the Roman Wall that he indited 
his lines — 

u Take these flowers, which, purple waving. 

On the ruined rampart grew,*' Alc.* 

But this was only a passing glimpse of flirtation. A week or so after- 
wards commenced a more serious affair. 

Riding one day with Ferguson, they met, some miles from Gilsland, 
a young lady taking the air on horseback, whom neither of them had 
previously remarked, and whose appearance instantly struck both so 
much, that they kept her in view until they had satisfied themselves 
that she also was one of the party at Gilsland. *>The same evening 
there was a ball, at which Captain Scott produced in his regi- 

mentals, and Ferguson also tnought proper to be ccpiippea in :! ^..nni- 
form of the Edinburgh Volunteers. There was no little rivalry among 
the young travellers as to who should first get presented to the unknown 
beauty of the morning’s ride ; but though both the gentlemen in scarlet 
had tne advantage of being dancing partners, their friend succeeded 
in handing the fair stranger to supper — and such was his first intro- 
duction to Charlotte Margaret Carpenter. 

Without the features of a regular beauty, she was rich in personal 
attractions ; " a form that was fashioned as light as a fay's a com- 
plexion of the clearest and lightest olive ; eyes lar^c, deep-set and daz- 
zling, of the finest Italian brown ; and a profusion of silken tresses, 
blaw as the raven’s wing — ^her address hovering between the reserve 
of a pretty young Englishwoman who has not mingled largely in gen- 
eral society, and a certaiu natural archness and gaiety that suited 
well with the accompaniment of a French accent A lovelier vision, 
as all who remember her in the bloom of her days have assured me, 
could hardly have been imagined; and from that hour the late of the 
young poet was fixed. 

She was the dau^ter of Jean Charpentier, of I^yons, a lievotcd roy- 
alist, who held an office under Government, f and Charlotte Volcre, his 
wife. She and her only brother, Charles Charpcniicr, had been cdu- 
catedMn the Protestant religion of tlieir mother; and when their father 
died, which occurred in the beginning of the Revolution, Madame 
Charpentier made her escape with her children, first to Pans, and then 
to England, where they found a warm friend and protector in the late 
Marquis of Downshire, who had, in the course of his travels in France, 
formed an intimate acquaintance with the family, and, indeed, spent 
some time under their roof. M. Charpentier had, in his first alarm as 
to the eoming Revolution, invested £4000 in English securities — ^i)art 
in a mortgage upon Lord Downshirc’s estates. On the mother’s death, 
which occurred soon after her arrival in London, this nobleman took 
on himself the character of sole guardian to her children; and Charles 


* I this circamstance to tho recoUoction of Mr. Claud Russel, arcountant in Edin- 
Ivargb, who was ono of the patW. . PlSvionsly 1 had always supposed these verses to have 
been inspired by Miss Carpentlr4^J ^ 

t In several deeds which I hive seen, M* Charpentier is designated ** Ecuyer du roi." 
What the pobt he held was I never heard. 
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Charpcntier received in due time, through his interest, an appointment 
in the service of the East India Company, in which he had by this 
time risen to the lucrative situation of commercial resident at Salem. 
His sister was now making a little excursion, under the care of the 
lady who had superintended her education, Miss Jane Nicoison, a 
daughter of Dr. Nicoison, dean of Exeter, and grand-daughter of William 
Nicoison, fiishop of Carlisle,* well known as me editor of** The English 
Historical Library.” To some connexions which the learned prelate’s 
family had ever since his time kept up in the diocese of Carlisle, MiSs 
Carpenter owed the direction of her summer tour. 

Kcott’s father was now in a very feeble state of health, which ac- 
counts for his first announcement of this affair being made in a letter 
to his mother ; it is.jindatcd ; — ^but by this time the young lady had left 
Gilsland for Cp-d^^e, where she remained until her destiny was settled. 

To Mrs, Scottf Oeorge*s Square^ Edinburgh. 

“ My Dear Mother, * 

“ 1 Bhould very ill deserve the care and affection with which you have ever re- 
garded me, were I to nejvlect my duty so ftr as to omit consulting my father and 
you in the most important step which 1 can possibly take in life, and upon the suc- 
cess of which my future happiness must depend. It is with pleasure, I think, that 
I can avail myself of your advice and instructions in an afiair of so great import- 
ance as that which I have at present on my hands. Yon will probably guess from 
tins preamble, that 1 am engaged in a matrimonial plan, which is really the case. 
Though my acquaintance with the young lady has not been of long standing, this cir- 
cumstance IS in home degree counterbalanced by the intimacy in which we have lived, 
and by the oppoitimities which that intimacy has afforded me of remarking her con- 
duct and sentiments on many different occasions, some of which were rather of a 
delicate nature, so that in fact 1 have seen more of her during the few weeks we 
have been* together, than 1 could have done after a much longer acquaintance, 
shackled by the common forms of ordinary life. You will not expect from me a 
description of lier person, — for which I reior you to my brother, as also for a fuller 
account of all the circumstances attending the business than can be comprised in 
the compass of a letter. Without flying into raptures, for I must assure yon that 
my judgment as well as my affections are consulted upon this occasion ; without 
flying into raptures then, I may safely ashiirc you, that her temper is sweet and 
cheerful, her understanding good, and what 1 know will ^ive you pleasure, her 
principles of religion very serious. I have been very explicit with lior upon tlie 
nature of my expectations, and she thinks she can accommodate herself to the 
situation winch I should wish her to hold in society as my wife, which, yon will 
easily comprehend, I moan should neither be extravagant nor degrading. Her for- 
tune, though partly dependent upon her brother, who is high in office at Madras, is 
very con«i(lerable — at present j05OO a-ycar. This, however, wp must, in some de- 
gree, regard as precarious, — 1 mean to the full extent; and indeed when you know 
her you will not bo surprised that I regard this circumstance chiefly because it re- 
moves those prudential considerations which would otherwise render our union im- 
possible for the present. Betwixt her income and my own professional exertions, 1 
have little doubt we will bo enabled to hold the rank in society which my flipiiljr 
and situation entitle me to All. 

“ My dear motlier, I cannot express to you the anxiety I have that you will not 
think me flighty nor inconsiderate in this business. Believe me, that experience, 
in one instancd — ^you cannot fail to know to what I allude — ^is loo recent to permit 
my being so hasty in my conclusions as the warmth of my temper might We 
otherwise prompted. I am also most anxious that you should *be prepare^io diow 
her kindness, which I know the goodness of your own heart will prompt, mote CPpe- 
cially when I tell you tliat she is an orphan, without relations, and almost witWt 
friends. Her guardian is, 1 should say waSf for she is of age. Lord Downshire, to 
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whom I must write for his consent, a piece of respect to which he is entitled for his 
care of her,— and there the matter rests at present I think 1 need not tell you if 
1 assume fte new character which 1 threaten, 1 shall be happy to find that in that 
capaeity. I may make myself more useful to my brothers, and especially to Anno, 
than 1 could in any other. On the other hand, 1 shall certainly expect that my 
fiiends will endeavour to show ovovy atteution in their power to a woman who for- 
sakes fin me, prospects much morih splendid than what I can offer, and who comes 
into Sec^and without a single friend but myself.** 1 find I could write a great deal 
more upon this subject, but as it is late, and as 1 must write to my father, I bhall 
cpstrain myself. I think (but you are judge) that m the circuoi&tances which 
I stand, you should write to her, Miss Carpenter, under cover to me at Carli&le 
Write to me veiy fully upon this important subject-^send me your opinion, 
your advice, and above all, your blessing; you will see the necessity of not delaying 
a minutiMii doing so^ and in keeping this business strtrtly privaU, till you hear 
farther mw me, since you are not ignorant that even at this advanced period, an 
objection on the wt of Lord Downshire, or many other act dents, may inteivcne; 
in which case, I should little wish my disappointment to be 
** Believe me, my dear mother, 

ever your dutiful and affectionate son, 

, , Walter Scott.” 

Scott remaifilsd in Cumberland until the Jedburgh assizes lecalled 
him to his legal duties. On arriving in that town, he immediately ^ent 
for his friend Shortreed, whose metnorandum records that tlie evening 
of the 30th September, 1797, was one of the most joyous he e\er 
spent ** Scott” (he says) ** was sair beside himself about Miss Car- 
penter — ^we toasted her twenty times over — and sat together, he raving 
about her, until it was one in the morning.” He soon returned to Cum- 
berland ; and the following letters will throw light on the character 
and conduct of the parties, and on the nature of the difficulties which 
were presented by the prudence and prejudices of the young advo- 
cate’s family connexions. It appears that, at one stage of the business, 
Scott had seriously contemplated leaving the bar at Edinburgh, and 
establishing himself with his bride (I know not in what capacity) in 
one pf the colonies. 

7b Walter Scott, Esq , Advocate, Edinhurgh, 

* Cdrlisk Ortober4 17SI7 

” It is only on hour since I received liord Downshire's letter You will say, I 
hop^ that I am indeed very good to write so soon, but I almo<>r fcdi that all my 
goodn^ can never carry me through all this plaguy writing I/ird Dou nshire 
will ba bappy^ to hear firrai you. He is the very best man on earth— hit, letter is 
kind and affectionate, and full of advice, much in the style of your last, I am to 
eoMult fuost carejfuUy my heart. Do you believe 1 did not do it when 1 gave you 
mylconBent? It is true, I don't like to reflect on that subjort. I am afraid. It is 
veif awfiil to thinlc it is for life. How can I ever laugh after such tremendous 
thoughts t I believe never m^e. 1 am hurt to find that your friends don’t think the 
match a prudent one. If it is not agreeable to them all, you mast then forget me, 
ibr I have too much pride tothmh of connecting myself in a family were 1 not equal 
to them. Pray, my dear sir, write to Lord D. immediately— explain yourself to 
him as you would to me, and he will, 1 am sure, do all he can to serve us. If you 
really love me, you must love him, and write to him as you would to a friend. 

” A dieu,-^-«a plaisir de vous revoir bientOt. C. C.” 


7b Robert Sho/rtMed^ EMq*t Sheri^^ Substitute, Jedburgh. 

^ Selkirk, 8th October, 1797. 

••IJearBob, ^ 

"This day' a long train^ anxieties was put an end to by a letter from Lord 
Downshire, couched in the most flattering terms, giving his consent to my marriage 
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with his ward. I am thus far on my way to Carlisle— only for a visit — ^because, 
betwixt her reluctance to an immediate marria^«and the imminent approach of the 
session, I am afraid I shall be thrown back to tito Christmas holidays. I shall be 
home in about eight days. Ever yours, sincerely, 

W. Scott.” 

To Miss Christian Rutherford^ AshestuHt hy Selkirk, 

” lias it never happened to you, my dear Miss Christy, in the course of your 
domestic economy, to meet with a drawer stuffed so very, so eopfremely full, that it 
was very difficult to pull it open, however desirous you might be to exhibit its con- 
tPnU i In case this miraculous event has ever taken place, you may somewhat 
conceive from thence the cause of my silence, which has really proceeded from my 

* having a very great deal to communicate; sb much so, that 1 really hardly know 
how to begin. As for iny affection and ftiendship for you, believe me, ^uncerely, 
they neither slumliQB^or sleep, and it is only your suspicious of their .drowsiness 
which incli”'' to write at this period of a business highly interesting to me, 

"tolrn when I could have done so with something like certainty — ^Hem f Hem ! 

* It must come out at once — 1 am in a very fair way of being married to a veiy amia- 
ble young woman, with whom I formed an attachment in the course of my tour. 
She was born in France — her parents were of English cxtrdction — the name Car- 
penter. She was left an orphan early in life, and educated in England, and is at 
present under the care of a Miss Nicolsou, a daughter of the late Dean of Exeter, 
who was oil u visit to her relations in Comberland. Miss Carpenter is of age, but 
as she lies under great obligations to the Marquis of Downsbiro, who was her guar- 
dian, she cannot take a step of such importance without bis consent— and 1 daily 
expect his final answer upon the subject Her fortune is dependent, in a ^reat 
measure, upon an only and very affectionate brother. Ho is Commercial Resident 
at Salem in Indio, and has settled upon her an annuity of £500. » Of her personal 
accoinplisliments I shall only say, that she possesses very good sense, with uncom- 
mon good temper, which I have* been put to most severe trials. I must bespeak 
your kindness and friendship for her. You may easily believe 1 shall rest very 
much both upon Miss R. and you for giving her the carte depays, when she comes 
to Edinburgh. I may give you a hint that tnere is no romance in her composition — 
and that, though born in France, she has the sentiments and manners of an English- 
woman, and docs not like to be thought otherwise. A very slight tinge in her pro- 
nunciation is all which marks the foreigner. She is at present at Carlisle, where 
1 shall join her as soon as our arrangements are finally made. Some difficulties 
have occurred in .^^ettling matters with my father, owing to certain prepossessions 
which you can easily conceive his adopting. One main article was the uncertainty 
of her provibioii, which has been in part removed by the safe arrival of her remit- 
tances for this year, with assurances of their being regular and oven larger in future, 
her brother's situation being extremely lucrative. Another objection was her birth ; 
' Can any good thing come out of Nazareth?’ but as it was birth merely and solely, 
this has been abandoned. You will be more interested about other points regarding 
her, and I can only say that — though our acquaintance was shorter thanr ever I 
could have thought of forming such a connexion upon — it was exccedingljr close, 
and gave me full opportunities for observation-^id if I had parted with her, it must 
have been for ever, which botli parties began to think would be a disagreeable thing. 
8ho has conducted herself through the whole business with so much propriety as to 
ihakc a strong impression in her favour upon the mfods of my father and mother, 
prejudiced as they were against her, from the circumstances I have mentioned. 
We shall bo your neighbours in the New Town, and intend to live very quietly; 
Charlotte will need many lessons firom Miss EL in housewifery. Pray phdw this 
letter to Miss R. with my very best complimentSL Nothing can now stand 

way except Lord Downshire, who may not think the match a prudent one for l|lm 
C.— but he will surely.thiiik her entitled to judge for k^rself at her kge^ in Whnt 
she would wish to place her happiness. She is not a beauty, bv any m|anA but 
her person and face are very engaging. She is a brunette — her maftne^ikre 
lively, but when necessary, she can bo very seriodq. She was baptized and'^da- 
cated a Protestant of the Church of England. 1 think I have now said enough upon 

14 
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this subject Do not write till you hear from me again, which will be when all is 
settled.* r wish this important event may hasten your return to town. I send a 
goblin story, with best compliments to the misses, and ever am, yours aftectionntely, 

Walter Sco^rr. 


•>TH£ ERL.K1NG. 

{The lEirUKingis a go in that haUni$ thM Black Forest in Thuringia. — 7b 6e read by a 
candle particularly long in ike snuff.) 

O, who rides by night thro’ the woodland so wild ? 

It is the fond father embracing his child ; 

And close the boy ‘nestles within his loved arm, 

To hold himself fast, and to keep himself warm. 

* O, father, see yonder ! seo yonder ! * he snys ; 

* My boy, uMn what dost thou fearfully gaze 

* O, *tis the Erl-King with his crown and his — 

' No, my son, it is Imt a dork wreath of the cloud.’ 

(The Erl-King speaks.) 

*0, come and go with me, thou loveliest child, 

. By many a gay sport shall thy time be beguiled ; 

My mother keeps for thco foil many a fair toy, 

And many a lino flower shall she plyck for my boy.’ 

*0 father, my father, and did you not hear 
The Erl-King whisper so low in my ear V — 

* Be still, iny lieart’s darling, niy child, be at ease. 

It was but tlie wild blast as it sung thro* the trees.* 

Erl-King. 

‘ O wilt thou go with me, thou loveliest boy ? 

My daughter sliull tend thee with care and with joy ; 

She shall bear thee so lightly thro’ wot and tliro’ wild, 

And press thee, end kiss thee, and sing to iny child.’ 

* O father, my father, and saw you not plain, 

The Erl-King’s pale daughter glide past thro’ the rain 7 * — 

* O yes, my loved treasure, I knew it lull soon, 

It was the grey willow that danced to the moon.’ 

Erl-King. 

' Oh come and go with me, no longer delay, 

Or else, silly child, I will drag thee away.’ — 

‘ Oh fatlier ! Oh lather > now, now kwjp your hold, 

The Erl-King lias seized me — his grasp is so cold ! * 

' Sore trembled tlic father, he spurr’d thro’ the wild, 

'* Clasping close to his bosom his shuddering child ; 

He reaches his dwelling in doubt and in dread. 

But, clasp’d to his bosom, the infant was dead ! ” — 


“ You soe I have not altogether lost the faculty of rhyming. I assure you there 
is no small impudence in attempting a version of that ballad, os it has been tran^ 
latcd by Lewis . — All good things be with you. 

W. S.” 


To Waller Scott, Esq., Advocate, Edinburgh. 

“ London, October 15, 17D7. 

“Sir, , - . , . 

'* I receive your letter wjtit^easure, instead of considering it as an intrusion. 
One thing more being fullyfSt^M wpuld have made it perfectly satisiketory, namely, 
the' sort of income you iminec^tely possess, and the sort of maintenance Miss Car- 
penter, in case of your demise,* might reasonably expect. Though she is of an age 
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tojudgc for herself in the choice of an object that she would like t;p run the race of 
life with, she has referred the subject to mo. As her friend and guardian, 1 in duty 
must try to secure her happiness, by endeavouring to keep her comfortable imme- 
diately, and to prevent her being left destitute, in case of any unhappy contingency. 
Her good sense and good education are her chief fortune ; therefore, in the worldly 
way of talking, she is not entitled to much. Her brother, who was also left under 
my care at an early period, is excessively fond df 'her; ho has' no person to tliiiik 
of but her as yet; and will certainly be enabled to make her very handsome 
presents, as he is doing very ,woll in India, where I sent him some years ago, and 
where he bears a very high ctiaracter, 1 am happy to say. I do not throw out this 
to induce you to make any proposal beyond what prndenco and discretion recom- 
mend ; but I hope I shall hear from you by return of post, as 1 may bo shortly call- 
ed out of town to some distance. As children are in general the consequence of 
* an happy union, 1 should wish to know wliat may be your thoughts or wishes upon 
that subject. 1 trust you will not think me too particular ; indeed 1 am sure you 
will iiotl when you cpiiSsider that I am endeavouring to secure the happiness and 
welfare of an es^'..iiible young woman whom you admire and profess to be partial 
anjL to, and for whom I have tlie highest regard, esteem, and respect. I 

your obedient humble servant, 


Downshire.** 


To the Same, 

Cnrlialu, Oct. 23. 

Your last letter, my dear sir, contains a very fine train of perhaps^ and of so 
many pretty conjectures, that it is not flattering you to say you excel in the art of 
tormenting yourself. As it happens, you arc quite wrong in your suppositions. I 
have been waiting for Lord D.’s answer to your letter, to give a full answer to your 
very proper enquiries about my family. Miss Nicolson says, that when she did 
offer to give you some information, you refused it — and advises me now to wait 
for Lord D.’s letter. Don’t believe 1 have been idle ; I have been writing very 
long letters to him, and all about yon. How can you think that I will give an an- 
swer about the house until I hoar from London 1 — that is quite impossible; and I 
believe you arc a little out of your senses to imagine 1 can be in Edinburgh before 
the twelfth of next month. O, my dear sir, no — ^you must not think of it this 
(rrrat while. I am much flattered by your mother’s remembrance; present my 
Tospoctlul compliments to her. You don’t mention your fother in your last anxious 
letter — 1 hope he is better. I am expecting every day to hear from my brother. 
You may tell your uncle he is commercial resident at Salem. He will find the 
name of Charles C. in his India list. My compliments to Captain Scott. Sane 
aJieUf ' 


To the Same. 

**CarUHle,Oct. 35. 

“ Indeed, Mr. Scott, I am by no means pleased with all this writing. I have told 
you how much I dislike it, and yet you still persist in asking me to write, and that 
by return of post O, you really are quite out of your senses. I should not have 
indulged you in that whim of yours, had you not given me that hint that my silence 
•gives an air of mystery. I have no reason that can detain me in acquainting you 
that my father and mother were French, of the name of Charpentier; he had a 
place under government ; their residence was at Lyons, where you would find on 
encpjiries that they lived in good rcpiite and in very ffood style. I had the misfor- 
tune of losing my father before I could know the value of such a parent. At his 
death we were left to the care of Lord D., who was his very great friend, and very 
soon after I had the affliction of losing my mother. Our taking the name pf Car- 
penter was on my brother’s going to India,* to prevent any little difficulties that 
might have occurred. I hope now you are plessedc . lioril D. could have given 
every information, as he has been acquainted with all my family. You say^you 
almost love him, but until your almost comes to a 1 cannot love you. Before 
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1 conclude this famous epistle, I will give you a little hint— that is, not to put so 
many must in your letters— it is beginning rather too soon; and another thing is, 
that 1 take the liberty not to mind them much, but I expect you mind me. You 
must take care of yourself; you must think of me, and believe me yours sincerely, 

C. C.'* 


To the Same, 

* Carlisle, Oct. SIR. 

I have only a minute before the post goes, to assure you, my dear sir, of the 
welcome reception of the stronger.* The very great likeness to a friend of mine 
will endear him to me ; ho shall be my constant companion, but I wish he could 
give me an answer to a thousand questions 1 have to make— one in particular, what 
reason have you for so many fears you express ? Have your friends changed ? Pray 
let me know the truth — ^they perhaps don’t like me being French, Do write im- 
mediately— let it be in better spirits. £t croyez-moi toujoius votre sincere. 


To the Same 

* October 3ld 

. All your apprehensions about your friends make me very uneasy. At 
your father’s age prejudices are not easily overcome — old people have, you know, 
so much more wi^om and experience, that we must be guided by them. If he has 
an objection on my being French^ 1 excuse him with nil my heart, as I don’t love 
them myself. O how all these things plague me — when will it end 1 And to com- 
plete the matter, you talk of going to tlic West Indies. I am certain your father 
and uncle say you are a hot heady young man, quite mad, and I assure you 1 join 
with them ; and I must believe, that, when you have such an idea, you have then 
determined to think no more of me, I begin to repent of having accepted your 
picture. I will send it back agam, if you ever think again about the West Indies. 
Your family then «would love me very much — to forsake them for a stranger^ a 
person who does not possess half the charms and good qualities that you imagine, 
1 think 1 hear your uncle calling you a hot heady young man. I am certain of it, 
and 1 am generally right in my conjectures. What does your sister say about it I 
1 suspect that she thinks on the matter as 1 should do, with fears and anxieties for 
the happiness of Her brother. If it be proper, and you think it would be acceptable^ 
present my best compliments to your mother: and to my old acquaintance Captain 
Scott I beg to be remembered. This evening is the first ball — don’t you wish fo he 
of our party 1 1 guess your answer — it would give me infinite pleasure.* En atten- 
dant le plaisir de vous revoir, je suis toujours votre constante 

ClIARliOTTE.” 


To the Same, • 

•• Tlie Castle, Hartford, October 29, 1797. 

«Sir, 

“ I received the fiivour of your letter. It was so manly, honouraWo, candid, 
and so full of sense, that I think Mi^ Carpcnter’.s friends cannot in any way. 
object to the union you propose. Its taking place, when or where, will depend 
upon herself os I shall write to her by this night’s fiost. Any provision that may 
be given to her by her brother, you will have settled upon her and her children; 
and I hope, with all my heart, that every earthly happiness may attend yon both. I 
shall be always happy to hear it, and to subscribe myself your faithful friend and 
obedient humble servant, 

Downsiiire.” 


* A miniature of Scott. 
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(On the same sheet ) 

Oirii^h Nov 4 

“I i^^tnisflitl received the enclosed for you from Lord Downshirc It it has 
\(mr ipprobitinn, 1 shall be very glad to sec you os soon as will be convenient 1 
in\L i tiiuiisind things to tdl you, but let me beg of you not to think tor some 
time ot L house 1 im sure 1 can convince you ot the proprie^ and prudence ot 
\\ tiling iiiilil >our lather will settle tilings more to your batibfiction, and until I 
have iitard Iroin my brother. You must be of my way of thinking — Adieu. 

C C” 

Scott obeyed this summons, and I suppose remained in Carlisle until 
• tlie Couit ol Session met, wIik li is always on the 12th of November. 

7o W Scott, Tlsq, Advocate, Edinburgh 

CarlMlc Nov 14tb 

“ Icoiir letter noytr could hive conjo in a more favour iblc moment Any thing 
yo^ould hue *5iid would have be<n well received You surprise me much at the 
rdPbt you exprts'^ you had of leaving Carlisle Indeed, I can’t belitvc it was on 
my ac( ount, I w is so uncommonly stupid 1 don’t know what could be the matter 
with me, I was so v< ry low, and felt really ill it was even a trouble to speak. 
Tlu sittliiigof our little plans — all looked so much m earnest — that I begin re- 
lit ctiiiwr more seiiously than I gentrilly do, or approve of I don’t tlunk that very 
fh lu^fhtful people t ver cm be hippy Ab tiiib ib my iimim, adieu to all thoughts 
I hut initli a (Ic termination ot being pit istd with evtry thing, and with every 
h ly m I tlmhurgh , a wist <«ysft m frr li ippimss, is it not < I ciicltibe the lock 1 
^liut hitl almost ill my liiir cut ott Mwn Nicolbon his taken some, which she 
St nds to I tnidon to ht math to snuethm^, hut this you lie not to know of, as &hc 
lilt* nds to pros nt it to you 1 am Jiippv to hear ot your futhir’b teing 

beltci pit istd IS to iiniiiy niitfi rs, it will com at last, don’t 1ft tint trifle dib- 
turh you Adieu, Monsitiii, j ii 1 hoimeur d’etre votre Ires humble et trtb 

Obtissanle 

C C” 

••CarliBli Nov 27tb 

“You have made me very tnste all day Pray never more complain of being 
poor \ic you not tt n timcb iichcr than T am'* Depend on yourselt and your 
piott s«ion 1 hi\e no thiubt you w ill rise very lii/h, and bo a great rich man, but 
\\f should 1 )ok down to be contented with our lot, md banish ill disagreeable 
tlioujrhts ^ I shall do very well I am very borry to hear you have buch a had 
hfad I hope T shill nurbc away all your aches 1 think you write too much. 
\\ ht n I iin mistress I shill not allow it Ilm- very angry 1 should be with you 
it Vi u Wert to TMirt with Lenore Do you really believe I should think it an wn- 
nf((ssan/ frpniM where your health and pleasure can be concerned* I have a 
hetttr opinion ol you, and I am very glad you don’t give up the cavalry, as I love 
my thing th it is sttfhsh Don’t forgt I to find a stand for the old c image, as 1 shall 
likt to keep it m case wc should have to go any journey , it is so much more con- 
venient thin the post chaises, and will do very well till we can keep our camat^e 
What an idea of yours was tint to mention where you wish to have your banes 
laid * If you were married, I should think you w^re tired of me A very pretty 
compliment before murringc I hope binccrcly that I slull not live to see that 
day If }ou alvvayb hive those cheerful thoughts, how very pleasant and gay you 
must be 

“ Adieu, my dearest friend, take care of yourself if you love me, as I have no 
wish til it you should visit that beautiful and romantic scene, the burying-place. 
Adieu, once more, and believe that you are loved very smeerely by 


VoL. L V 


14# 


c.c; 
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‘’Dec. 10th. 

“If I coald but really believe that my letter gave you only half the pleasure you 
express, I should almost think, my dearest Scott, that I should get vt^ry fond of 
writing merely for the pleasure to indulge you — that is saying a great diial. 1 hope 
you are sensible of the compliment I pay you, and don't expect I sliall always bti so 
pretty behaved. You may depend on me, my dearest friend, for fixing as varly a 
day as 1 possibly can; and if it happens to bo not quite so soon as you wish, you 
must not be angry with me. It is very unlucky you arc such a bad liousc-keojicr — 
as I am no better. I shall try. 1 Jiope to have very soon the jilcasure of seeing 
you, and to tell you how much I love you ; but I wish the first fortnighl was over. 
With all ray love, and those sort of pretty things — adieu. 

CllARLO'ITE. 

“P. S. Etudiezvotre Frangais. R« member you are to teach me Italian m return, 
but 1 shall be but a stupid scholar. Ximez Charloliey 

“ rarlisic, Dec. 14tli. 

***** “I heard last night from my friends in I guidon, and I shall certainly have 
• the deed this week. I will send it to you direi’l!) ; but not to lose so nvi^’h time, 
as you have been reckoning, I will prevent any little delay that might happen uy 
the post, by fixing already next Wednesday for your coming hero, and on Thursday 
the 21st, Oh, my dear Scott— on that dav 1 sJiall l>c your.s for ever. 0 

a a 

“P. S. — Arrange it so that we shall sec none of your family the night of our 
arrival. I shall he so tired, and such a fright, I should not no seen to .■idvaiiLage.” 

To these extracts I may add the foJlowing from the first loaf of an 
old black-letter Bible at Abbotsford : — 

“ Secundum morem majoriim k<rc dc familiu Uuallvri Sroit, JurisconsuUi^ 
Edinensis, in Ubrurfi hunc sacrum rnaini sit/t conscript a sunt, 

“ Gunllcrus Scatty Jilim Gimtlcri iicoU ct Anna: Rutherford^ natus tral apud 
Eilinam ISmo die Augusti^ A. D 1771. 

“ Socius EacuJtatis Juridiew Edinensis rcccpfus entt llmo die Juliij A. D. 1702. 

“ In ec.cle.siam Sanctw Maria apud Carlisle, u.corcm dnxit Mar^arrtam C/iwr- 
lottam Carpenter, Jiliarn quondam Joannis Charpentier et CharloUa Volerc, Lug- 
dunensem^ 2ito die DccembrtSy 170}.” 


CHAPTER IX. 

EARLY MARRIED I.IFE— LASSWAPE c:arTA(iK— MONK LKAVIS-TIJANSL.A'I’fON 
OF GOETZ VON BERLICHIN(IKN, PIMILISIIEP— VISH’ TO J.ONrK)’\-llOi:SE OK 
ASPEN— DEATH OF Sf^aiT'S FATHER— KI RSI' OJlKilNAL BAJ.LADS-tiLENFIN- 
LAS, &c.— UNPURLISHED FKAtiMENTS— APPOIMWJENT TO THE SHERIFFSHIP 
OF SELKIRKSHIRE— 17U8-I799. 

Scott carried his bride to a lodging in George Street, Edinburgh ; 
a house which he had taken in South Castle Street not being (juile jire- 
pared for her reception. The lirst fortnighl, to which she Iiad looked 
with such anxiety, was, 1 believe, inoi'c tlian siiflicient to convince her 
husband’s family that, however rashly he had formed the connexion, 
she had the sterling (puilitics of a good wife. Notwithstanding the 
little leaning to the pomps and vanities of the world, which her letters 
have not concealed, she had made up her mind to find her happiness 
in better tilings ; and so long as their circumstances continued narrow, 
no woman could have conformed herself to them with more of good 
feeling and good sense. Some habits, new in the quiet domestic cir- 
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t‘lcs of Edinburgh citizens, did not escape criticism; and in particular, 
1 liavo hoard herself, in her most prosperous days, laugh heartily at the 
remonstrances of her George Street landlady, when it was discovered 
that the ymUhroK lodger chose to sit usually, and not on high occasions 
merely, in laa drawing-room, — t)n which subject the mother-in-law 
was disf)osed to t:ike the thrifty old-fashioned dame’s side. 

1 ernmot fancy tinit Lady ^coil’s manners or ideas could ever have 
anuiigamated very well with those of her husband’s parents ; but the 
feeble state of the old gentleman's health prevented her from seeing 
them constantly; and without any allectation of strict intimacy, they 
soon were, and always continued to bi., very good friends. Anne Scott, 
the delicate sister to whom the Ashcstiol Memoir alludes so tenderly, 
si)eedily’^ formed a wann and sincere attachment for the stranger; but 
death, in a short l.nie. (airried olf that interesting creature, who seems 
to have had much of her hrotljor's imaginative and romantic tempera- 
ment, without his power of coni rolling it 

Mrs. Scott’s arrival was welcomed with unmingled delight by the 
brothers of thv. Mmutaiu, The two ladies who had formerlj'^ given 
lilb and grac<i to their society w'ere botii recently married. VVe have 
seen Miss Erskine’s letter of farewell; and 1 hava? before me another 
n(»t less aflectionute, written w'hen Miss CVanstoun gave her hand (a 
few iiKUiths later) to Godfrey Wcnceslans, (V)unt of Purgslall, a noble- 
man of large possessions in Styria, who had been spending some lime 
in lvrml)urgli. Seotl’s bouse in South (kistli: Street, — (soon after 
exchanged foi one of tlie same sort m JNortb (.'astle Street, which he 
])und)ase(l, and inhabited down to IN‘2()) [)ecame now to ifie Mountain 
'whal ('ransioun’s and Krskme’s had b(jcn while their accomplished 
sisters remained with tlaan. The ollir'crs of the I.ighl-l Torso, too, 
established a club among themselves, supping once a week at each 
other’s hons(»s in rotation. The young lady thus found tw o somewhat 
diilcreiit, but both highly agreeable, circles ready to receive her with 
cordial kindness; and the evening hours passed in a round of innocent 
gaiety, all liie arrangements being conducted in a simple and inexpen- 
sive fashion suitalilc to young persons wdiose days were mostly laborious, 
and very few of their purses heavy. Scott and Erskine had always been 
fond of the theatre; the pretty bride was passionately so — and I doubt if 
tlioy ever spent a week in Edinburgh witliout indulging themselves in this 
amustiiuent. Hut regular dinners and crowded assemblies were in those 
years ({uitt; nnihonght of. Perhaps nowhere could have been found a so- 
ciet}' on s(i small a scale including more of vigorous intellect, varied infor- 
mation, elegant tastes, and real virtue, atfection, and mutual confidence. 
IIow often have 1 heard its members, in the midst of the wealth and 
lionours which most of thorn in due season attained, sigh over the 
recollection of those humbler days, when love and ambition were 
young and buoyant — and no dilllTencc of opinion wais able to bring 
even a momentary chill over the w^armlli of iVicndship ! 

“ You will imagine,” writes the Countess Piirgstall to Scott, from one of her 
Styrian castles, “ how my heart burnt within me, my dear, dear friend, while I read 
your thrice wfjlcome letter. Had all the pods and goddesses, from Saturn to La 
Liberte, laid their heads together, they could not have presented me with any thin{r 
that so accorded with iny fonilest wishes. To have a conviction that those I love are 
happy, and don’t forget me — 1 have no way to express my feelings-— they come in a 
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flood and destroy me. Could my Geor^ but light on anf)theT Charlotte, there would 
be hut one crook left in my lot — to wit, that R^gi^rsburg does not serve as a vista 
for the Parliament Square.* Would some earthquake engulf the vile tract be- 
tween, or the spirit of our rock introduce me to Jack the Giant-Queller’s shoema- 
ker ; JjO^, I/>rd, how delightful ! Could I choose, I should just for the present 
patronise the shoemaker, and then the moment 1 got you all snug in this old hall, 
steal the shoes and lock tJicm away till the indignation of the Lord passes by poor 
Old England I Enrl Walter would play the devil with me, but his Charlotte’s 
smiles would speak thanks incffiible, and the angry clouds pass as before the sun in 
his strengtlL How divinely your spectre scenes would come in here ! Surely 
there is no vanity in saying that earth has no mountains like ours. O, how delight- 
ful to see the lady that is blessed with Earl Walter's love, and that hod mind enough 
to discover the blessing. Some kind post, T hope, will soon tell mo that your hap- 
piness is enlarged, in the only way that it can enlarged, for you have no cJiance • 
now 1 think of taking Buonaparte prisoner. What sort of a genius will he be is a 
very anxious speculation indeed ; whether the philosopher, the lawyer, the antiquary, 
the poet, or the hero will prevail — ^tlie spirit whispers unto me a happy melange of 
the two last — he will lisp in numbers and kick at la Nourrice, On his arrival pre- 
sent my fondest wishes to his honour, and don’t pray, give him a name out of your 
list of round-table knights, but some simple Christian appellation from the House 
of Harden. And is it then true, my God, that Earl Waller is a Benedick, and that 
1 am in Styria? Well, bless us all, prays the separated from her brethren. 


» Qainfeld, July SO, 1796.** 


Another extract from the Family Bible may close this letter — “ M. 
C. Scott pucrum edidit 18to die Octobris 1778, qui poslcro die obiit 
apud Edinam.” 

In the summer of this year Scott had hired a pretty cottage at Lass- 
wade, on the Esk, about six miles from Edinburgh, and there, as the 
back of Madame de P.’s letter shows, he received it from the hands 
of Professor Stewart. It is a sn>all house, but with one room of good 
dimensions, which Mrs. Scott’s taste set olf to advantage at very hum- 
ble cost — a paddock or two — and a garden (commanding a mt>st beau- 
tiful view) in which Scott delighted to train his flowers and crcejicrs. 
Never, I have heard him say, was he prouder of his handy work than 
when he had completed the fashioning of a rustic archway, now over- 

f rown with hoary ivy, by way of ornament to the entrance from the 
Idinburgh road. In this retreat they spent some happy summers, re- 
ceiving the visits of their few chosen friends from the neighbouring 
city, and wandering at will among some of the most romantic scenery 
that Scotland can boast — Scott’s dearest haunt in the days of his boy- 
ish ramblings. They had neighbours, too, who were not slow to cul- 
tivate their acquaintance. With the Clerks of Pcnnycuick, with Mac- 
kenzie, the Man of Feeling, who then occupied the charming villa of 
Auchendinny, and with Lord Woodhouselee, Scoit had from an earlier, 
date been familiar; and it was while at Lasswadc that he formed in- 
timacies, even more important in their results, with the noble families 
of Melville and Bucclcuch, both of whom have castles in the same 
valley. 


* The aiioicnt castle of Reggersburg (if engravings may be trusted, one of the most 

magniiireut in Germany) was the chief scat of the Pufgstulls. In situation and extent it 
seems to resemble the eastlc of Stirling. The Countess writes thus, about Uilbsame time, 
to anotlicr of the Mountain: — As for Scott and his sweet little wife, I consider tliem as a 
sort of pa|>a and mamiiia to you oil, and am happy the gods liave ordered it so.’* 
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** Sweet arc the paths, O passing sweet, 

% Esk’s lair streams that run, 

O’er airy sU^cp, thro* copsewood deep 
Impervious to the sun ; 

** From that fair dome where salt is paid 
By blast of buslc free,* 

To Auchendinny^ hazel sliade. 

And haunted VVoodhousclee. 

“ Who knows not Melville’s beechy grove, 

And RoslinV rocky glen ; 

Dalkeith, which all the virtues love, 

And classic Hawthornden ?’* 

Another verse reminds us that 

“ There the rapt poet’s step may rove;” 

and it was amidst these delicious solitudes that he did produce the 
pieces which laid the imperishable foundations of all his fame. It was 
here that when his w'arm heart was beating with young and happy 
love, and his whole mind and spirit were nerved by new motives for 
exertion ; it was here, that in the ripened glow of manhood he seems 
to have first felt something of his real strength, and poured himself 
out in those splendid original ballads which were ut once to fix his 
name. 

J must, however, approach those more leisurely. When William 
ErskiiK) was in fiOndon in the spring of this year, he happened to meet 
in society with Matthew Gregory Lewis, M.P. for Hindon, whose ro- 
mance of The Monk,” with the halhuls which it included, had made 
for him, in those barren days, a brilliant reputation. This good-natured 
fopling, the pet and plaything of certain fashionable circles, was then 
busy with that miscellany which at length came out in 1801, under the 
name of “Talcs of Wonder,” and was beating up in all quarters for 
contributions. Erskinc showed Lewis Scott’s version of “Lenore” 
and the “Wild Huntsman;” and when he mentioned that his friend 
had other s})ccimens of the German diablerie in his portfolio, the col- 
lector anxiously rc(]iicsted that Scott might be enlisted in his cause. 
The brushwood splendour of “ The Monk’s” fame, 

*' I'hc falflu and foolish fire that’s whiskt about 

By popular air, and glares, and then goes out,"f 

had a dazzling influence among the unknown aspirants of Edinburgh; 
and Scott, who was perhaps at all times rather disposed to hold popu- 
lar favour as the surest test of literary merit, and who (iertainly con- 
tinued through life to over-estimate all talents except his own, con- 
sidered this invitation as a very flattering compliment. He inimedi- 
‘atcly wrote tt) Lewis, placing whatever pieces he had translated and 
imitated from the German “ W/fis/tedcr” at his disposal. The following 
is the first of Lewis’s letters to him that has been preserved — it is with- 
out date, but marked by Scott “ 1798,” 

To Walter Scott, Esq,, Advocate, Edinburgh 

“Sir, • 

“ I cannot delay expressing to you how much I feel obliged to you, both for the 


, • Pcnnycuick. t Oldham. 
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penDiflsion to publish the ballads I requested, and for the handsome manner in 
which that permission was granted. The plan I have proposed to myseUj is to col- 
lect all the mafvellom ballads which 1 can lay hands upon. Ancient as well as 
modem will be comprised in my design ; and 1 shall even allow a place to Sir 
&waine*6 Foul Ijsdye, and the Ghost that came to Margarets door and tirlod at 
the pin. Rut as a ghost or a witch is' a sine qua non ingredient in all the dishes 
of which I mean to compose my hobgoblin repast, I am afraid tile * Lied von Troue’ 
does not come witliin the plan. . With regard to the romance in * Claudina von 
Villa Bella,’ if 1 am not mistaken, it is only a fragment in the original ; but, should 
you have finished it, you will oblige me much by letting me have a copy of it, as 
well as the other marvellous traditionary ballads you were so good as to olFcr mo. 

** Should you be in Edinburgh when I arrive there, I shall request Erskine to 
contrive an opportunity tor iny returning my personal thanks. Mean while I beg 
• you to believe me your most obedient and obliged 

M. G. Lewis.” 

When Lewis reached Edinburgh he met Scott accordingly, and the 
latter told Allan Cunningham, thirty years afterwards, that he thought 
he had never felt Such elation as when the “ Monk” invited him to dine 
with him for the first time at his hotel. Since he ga/cd on Burns in 
his seventeenth year, he had seen no one enjoying, by general consent, 
the fame of a poet; and I^wis, whatever Scott might, on maturer 
consideration, think of his title to such fame, had certainly done hitii 
no small service; for the ballads of “Alonzo the Brave and the Fair 
Imogine,” and “ Durandarte,” had rekindled cflectually in his hrtjast the 
spark of poetical ambition. Lady Cliarlottc ("ampbell (now Bury), 
always distinguished by her passion for elegant letters, was ready, “ in 
pride of rank, in beauty’s bloom,” to do the honours of Scotland to the 
“Lion of Mayfair;” and I believe Scott’s first introduction to Lewis 
took place at one of her Ladyship’s parties. But they met frequently, 
and, among other places, at jDalkeith — as witness one of Scott’s mar- 
ginal notes, written in 1825, on Lord Byron's Diary. — “ Poor fellow,” 
says Byron, “ he died a martyr to his now riches — of a second visit to 
Jamaica. 

** I’d give the lands of Dcloraine 
Dark Musgravc were alive again ; *’ 

that is, 

* ” 1 would give many a sugar-cane 

Monk Lewis were alive again.*’ 

To which Scott adds : — I would pay my share ! how few friends one 
has whose faults are only ridiculous. Ilis visit was one of humanity 
to atneliorate the- condition of his slaves. He did much good by 
stealer and was a most generous creature .... Lewis was fonder of 
great people than he ought to have been, either as a man of talent or as a 
man of faishion. He had always dukes and duchesses in his mouth, and 
was pathetically fond of any one that had a tjtle. You would have sworn 
he had been a parvenu of yesterday, yet he had lived pH his life in good 
society Mat had quccrish eyes — they projectedjike those of some 
insects, and were flattish on the orbit. His person was extremely small 
and, boyish — he was indeed the least man I ever saw, to be strictly 
well and neatly made. I remember a picture of him by Saunders being 
handed round at Dalkeith House. The artist had ingeniously flung a 
dark folding-mantle around the form, utider which was half-hid a dag- 
g;^ a dark lantern, or some ciit-throat appurtenance; .with all this 
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the features were preserved land ennobled. Ife passed from hand to 
hand into that of Henry, Duke of Buccleuch, who, hearing the general 
voice atlirm that it was very like, said aloud, > Like Mat Lewis ! Why 
that picture’s like a Madt !’" He looked, and lo, A(at Lewis’s head was 
at his elbow. This boyishness went throt^h life with him. He was 
a child, and a spoiled child, but a child othigh imagination ; and so 
he wasted himself on ghost-stories and German romances. He had 
the finest ear for rhythm I ever met with — finer than Byron’s.” 

During Lewis’s stay in Scotland this year, he spent a day or two 
with Scott at Musselburgh, where the yeomanry corps were in quar- 
ters. Scott received him in his lodgings, under the roof of an ancient 
darne, who afforded him much amusement by her daily colloquies with 
the fishw'omcn — the MucklebackeU of the place. His delight in study- 
ing the dialect of these people is well remembered by the survivors of 
the cavalry, and must have astonished the stranger dandy. While 
walking about before dinner on one of these days, Mr. Skene’s recita- 
tion of the German GreigsKed, “Dcr Abschied’s Tag ist da” (the day 
of departure is come), delighted both Lewis and Scott; and the latter 
produced next morning that spirited little piece in the same measure, 
which, embodying the volunteer ardour of the time, was forthwith 
adopted as the troop-song of the Edinburgh Light-Horse. 

In January, 1799, Mr. Lewis appears negotiating with a bookseller, 
named Bell, for the publication of Scott’s version of Goethe’s Tragedy, 
“ Goetz von Berlichingcn of the Iron Hand.” Bell seems finally to 
have purchased the copyright for twenty-five guineas, and twenfy-five 
more to be paid in case of a second edition — which was never called 
for until long after the copyright had expired. Lewis writes, “ I have 
made him distinctly understand, that, if you accept so small a sum, it 
will be only because this is your first publicationi” The edition of 
“Lenore” and the “Yager,” in 1796, had been completely forgotten; 
and JiCvvis thought of those ballads exactly as if they had been MS. 
contributions to his own “ Tales of Wonder,” still lingering on the 
threshold of the press. The Goetz appeared accordingly, with. Scott’s 
name on the title-j)age, in the following February. , 

In March, 1799, he carried his wife to London, this being the first 
time that he had seen the metropolis since the days of his infancy. The 
ac(|uaintance of Lewis served to introduce him to some literary and 
fashionable society, with which he was much amused; but his great 
anxiety was to examine the antiquities of the Tower and Westminster 
Abbey, and to make some researches among the MSS. of the British 
Museum. He found his Goetz spoken of favourably, on the whole, by 
the critics of the time ; but it does not appear to have attracted the 
general attention. The truth is, that, to nave given Goethe any thing 
like a fair chan^ivith the English public, his first drama ought to 
have been transl&tecl at least ten years before. The imitators had 
been more fortunate than the master, and this work, which constituj^s 
one of the most important landmarks in the history of German l}i|^- 
ture, ha4 not conic even into Scott’s hands, until he had familiarized 
himself with the ideas which it first opened, in the feeble and puny 
mimicries of writers already forgotten. He readily discovered the 
vast gulf which separated Qoethe from the German dramatists on 
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whom he had heretofore been employing himself; but the public in 
general drew no such distinctions, and the English Goetz was soon 
afterwards condemned to oblivion through the unsparing ridicule 
showered on whatever bore the name of German play^ by tbj inimita- 
ble caricature of the Rovers. 

The tragedy of Goethe, however, has in truth nothing in common 
with the wild absurdities against which Canning and Ellis had levelled 
the arrows of their wit It is a broad, bold, free, and most picturesejuc 
delineation of real characters, manners, and events ; the first Iruits, in 
a word, of that passionate admiration for Shakspeare, to which all 
that is excellent in the recent imaginative literature of Gerniany must 
be traced. With’ what delight must Scott have found the scope and 
manner of our Elizabethan drama revived on a foreign stage at the 
call of a real master ! with what double delight must he have seen 
Goethe seizing for the noblest purposes of art, men and modes of liic, 
scenes, incidents, and transactions, all claiming near kindred with 
those that had from boyhood formed the chosen theme of his own 
synipathy and reflection! In the baronial robbers of the Rhine, stern, 
bloody, and rapacious, but frank, generous, and after their fashion, 
courteous; in their forays upon each other’s domains, the l)esicgeii 
castles, the plundered herds, the captive knights, the browbeaten bishop, 
and the baffled liege-lord, who vainly strove to quell all these tnrlju- 
Icnces, Scott had before him a vivid image of the life of his own and 
the rival Border clans, familiarized to him by a hundred nameless 
minstrels. If it be doubtful whether, but for “ Percy’s Reliques,” he 
would ever have thought of editing their ballads, I think it not less so 
whether, but for the iron-handed Goetz, it would ever have flashed 
upon his mind, that in the wild traditions whic.h these recorded, ho had 
been unconsciously assembling materials for more works of high art 
than the longest life could serve him to elaborate. 

As the version of the Goetz has at length been included in Scott’s 
poetical works, I need not make it the subject of more detailed obser- 
vation here. The reader who turns to it for the first time will be no 
less struck than I was under similar circumstances a dozen years ago, 
with the many points of resemblance between the tone and spirit of 
Goethe’s delineation, and that afterwards adopted by the translator in 
some of the most remarkable of his original works. One example, 
however, may be forgiven. 

** A loud alarm^ with akouto and firing — Srlbiss is borne in zoottnded, by two 

Troopers. 

Sdhiso, Leuve me here, and hasten to Goetz. 

lef Trooper, Let us stay — you need our aid. 

Get one of you on the watch-tower, and tell me how it jroes. 

TVoop. How shall I ^ct up ? 

fid Troop, Get upon iiiy sliouldcr ; you can then reach the mined part. 

iat Troop, (On the tower.) Alas ! Alas ! 

Sel, What ecest thou ? • 

Troop. Your cavaliers fly to the hill. 

Set. Hellish cowards ! I would that they stood, and that I had a ball through my head ! 
Ride one of you at fhU^ speed— ^IJursc and thunder them back to Uie field ! “See’sl thou 
Cloctz? 

Troop. I sec the tlircc black feathers in the midst of the tumult 

Sel. Swim, brave swimmer— I lie here. 

Troop, A white plume ! Whose is that 7 
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Sel, The Captain. 

7Von/i. Croetz {rallops upon him — CraBh — down he goes. 

Sd. The Captain 7 

Troop, Yes. 

SeL Bravo ! — bravo ! 

Troop. Alas ! Alas ! I see Goetz no more. 

SfL Then die, Selbiss. 

Troop. A dreadful tumult where ho stood. George’s blue plume vanishes too. 

Sd. <4-1 i mb higher — Scc’st thou Lerse 7 

Troop. Nu — every thing is in confusion. 

!Sd. No further — come down — tell me no more. 

Troop. 1 cannot — bravo ! 1 see Goetz. 

Sel. On horseback 7 

Troop. Ay, ay — high on horseback — ^victory !— they fly ! 

*SV/. 'riic Imperialists 7 

Troop. Standard and all — Goetz behind thcm-*-hc has it->he has it !** • 

The first hint of this (as of what not in poetry?) may be found in 
the Iliad — where Helen points out the persons of the Greek heroes in 
the ^i'^lit raging below, to old Priam seated on the walls of Troy; 
and iSiiakspcare makes some use of the same idea in his Julius Cassar. 
But who does not recognise in Goethe’s drama the true original of the 
death-scene of Marmion, and the storm in Ivanhoe ? 

Scott executed about the same time his “ House of Aspen,” rather a 
rifucimento than a translation from one of the minor dramatists that 
liad crowded to partake the popularity of Goetz of the Ironhand. It 
also was sent to Lewis in London, where having first been read and 
much recommended by the celebrated actress, Mrs. Easton, it was 
taken up by Kemble, and I believe actually nut in rehearsal for the 
stage. If so, the trial did not encourage furtlier preparation, and the 
notion was abandoned. Discovering the play thirty years after among 
his papers, Scott sent it to one of the literary almanacks (the Keep- 
sake of 1829). In the advertisement, he says “ he had lately chanced 
to look over the.se scenes with feelings very different from those of the 
adventurous period of his literary life during which they were written, 
and yet with such, perhaps, as a reformed libertine might regard the 
illegitimate production of an early amour.” He adds, “ there is some- 
thing to be ashamed of certainly; but after all, paternal vanity whis- 
pers tliat the child has some resemblance to the father.” This piece 
being also now included in the general edition of his works, I shall not 
dwell upon it here. It owes its most effective scenes to the Secret 
TrihunaU which fountain of terror had first been disclosed by Goethe, 
and had by this time lost much of its cflbct through the “ clumsy alac- 
rity” of a hundred followers. Scott’s scenes are inlensperscd with 
some lyrics, the numbers of which, at least, are worthy of attention. 
One has the metre — and not a little of the spirit, of the boat-song of 
Kodcrick Dhu and Clan Alpin. 

** Joy to the viotors, tlic sons of old As[K:n, 

Jdj to tlic race of the battle and scar ; 

Glory’s proud garland triumphantly grasping. 

Generous in peace and victorious in war. 

Honour acquiring, ^ 

Valour inspiring, 

Bursting resistless tlirough fbernen they go, 

War-axes wielding. 

Broken ranks yielding. 

Till from the baltlo proud Roderick retiring. 

Yields in wild rout the fair p>ilm to his foe.” 

VOL.1. W 15 
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Another is the first draft of “ the Maid of Toro and perhaps he had 
forgotten the more i)erfect copy of that song when he sent tlic original 
to the Keepsake. 

I incline to believe that the “ House of Aspen” was written after 
Scott’s return from London ; but it has been mentioned in the same 
page with the “ Goetz,” to avoid any recurrence to. either the German 
or the Germanized dramas. His return was accelerated by tlic domes- 
tic calamity which forms the subject of the following letter : — 

To Mrs. Scotty George^a Sqtiare^ Edinburgh, 

“ London, lOtli April, 1799. 

“My dear Mother, 

“ I cannot express the feelings with which I sit down to the discharge of my 
present melancholy duty, nor how much I regret tho accident which has remov(;(l 
me from Edinburgh, at a time, of all others, when 1 sliould have wished to adminis- 
ter to your distress all the consolation which sympathy and aifectioii could have 
adbrded. Your own principles of virtue and religion will, however, 1 well know, 
be'your best support in this heaviest of human adlictions. '['he removal of my regret- 
ted parent from this earthly scene, is to him, doubtless, the happiest clinngt', if the 
firmest integrity and the best-spent life can entitle us to judge of the state of our 
departed friends. When wo reflect upon this we ought almost to suppress the 
selfish feelings of regret that he was not spared to us a little longer, (^specially 
when we consider that it was not the will of Heaven that he should share the most 
inestimable of its earthly blessings, such a pi>rtion of health as might have euabled 
him to enjoy his family. To my dear father, then, the putting otf this mortal mask 
was happiness, and to us who remain, a lesson so to live that wc also may have 
hope in our latter end ; and with you, my dearest Mother, remain many blessings 
and some duties, a grateful recollection of which will, I am sure, contribute to calm 
the current of your affliction. Tho affection and attention which you have a right 
to expect from your children, and which 1 consider us the best tribute we can pay 
to the memory of the parent we have lost, will also, I am sure, contribute its full 
share to the alleviation of your distress. The situation of Charlotte’s health, in its 
present delicate state, prevented me from setting oft’ directly fcA- Scotland, when I 
heard that immediate danger was apprehended. I am now glad I did not do so, as 
I could not with the utmost ex|)edition have reached Edinburgh before the lamented 
event had taken place. The situation of my affairs must detain nu! here fbr a few 
days more; the instant 1 can I will set out for Scotland. 1 need nut tell you not 
even to attempt to answer this letter — ^sneh an c.vertion w^ould be both unnecessary 
and improper. John or Tom will let me know how my sister and you do. 1 am, 
.ever, dear Mother, your dutiful and aftectionate son, 

W. S.” 

‘•P. S. — Permit me, my dear Madam, to add a line to Scott’s letter, to express 
to you bow sincerely I feel for your loss, and how much I regret that I am not near 
you to try by the most tender care to soften tho pain that so great a misfortune 
must inflict on you, and on all those who had the happiness of being connected with 
him. I hope soon to have the pleasure of returning to you, and to convince you of 
tiie sincere affection of your daughter, 

M.C. S.” 

The death of this wortliy man, in his 70tli year, after a long series 
of feeble health and siifferiug, was an event which could only be 
regarded as a great deliverance to himself. He had had a succession 
of paralytic attacks, under which mind as well as body had by degrees 
been laid quite prostrate. When the first (.'bronicles of ihe Canongate 
ajppearcd, a near relation of the family said to me — “ I had teen out 
of Scotland for some timey and did not know of my good friend’s 
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illness, until I reached Edinburgh, a few months before his death, 
Walter carried me to visit him, and warned me that I should see a 
great change. I saw the very scene that is here painted of the elder 
Croftangry’s sick-room — not a feature different — poor Anne Scott, the 
gentlest of creatures, was treated by the fretful patient precisely like 
tliis scene.’'* 

I have lived to see the curtain rise and fall once more on a like scene. 

Mr. Thomas Scott continued to manage his father’s business. He 
married early ; he was in his circle of society extremely popular ; and 
his prospects seemed fair in all things. The property left by the old 
gentleman was less than had been expected, but sufficient to make 
ample provision for his widow, and a not inconsiderable addition to 
the resources of those among whom the remainder was divided. . 

Scott’s mother and sister, both much exhausted with their attendance 
on a protracted sick-bed, and the latter already in the first stage of the 
malady which in two years more carried her also to her grave, spent 
the greater part of the following summer and autumn in his cottage at 
I^asswadc. 

There he was now again labouring assiduously in the service of 
T-iCwis’s “ hobgoblin repast,” and the specimens of his friend’s letters on 
his cf)ntribulions, as they were successively forwarded to London, 
which were printed by way of ajjpendix to his Essay on Popular 
l\)ctry, in 1830, may perhaf)s be suflicient for the reader’s curiosity. 
The versons from Burger w'erc, in consequence of Lewis’s remarks, 
somewhat corrected ; and, indeed, although Scott speaks of himself as 
having paid no attention, “ at the time,^^ to the lectures of his “martinet 
in rhymes and numbers” — (“ lectures which were,” he adds, “ severe 
enough, but useful eventually,” as “ forcing on a young and careless 
versifier criticisms absolutely necessary to his future success”) — it is 
certain that his memory had in some degree deceived him when he 
used this language, for, of all the false rhymes and Scotticisms which 
Lewis had pointed out in these “lectures,” hardly one appears in the 
printed copies of the ballads contributed by Scott to the Tales of 
Wonder. 

As to his imperfect rhymes of this period, I have no doubt he owed 
them to his recent zeal about collecting the ballads of the Border. He 
had, in his familiarity with compositions so remarkable for merits of a 
higher order, ceased to be offended, as in the days of his devotion to. 
lianghorne and Mcikle ho would jirobably have been, with their loose- 
and vague assonances, which arc often, in fact, not rhymes at all ; a 
license pardonable enough in real minstrelsy, meant to be chanted to 
jnoss-troopers with the accompanying tones of the war-pipe, but cer- 
tainly not worthy of imitation in verses written for the eye of a polished 
age. Of this carelessness as to rhyme, we see little or nothing in our 
few specimens of his boyish verse ; and it does not occur, to any extent 
that has ever been thought worth notice, in his great works. 

Blit I^wds’s collection did not engross the leisure of this summer. 
It produced also what Scott justly calls his “ first serious attempts in 
verse and of these the earliest appears to have been the Glenfinlas. 


* See Chronicles, Warcrley Novels, vol. xli. p. 13. 
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Here the scene is laid in the most favourite district of his favourite 
Perthshire Highlands ; and the Ga3lic tradition on which it is founded 
was far more likely to draw out the secret strength of his genius, as 
well as to arrest the feelings of his countrymen, than any subject with 
which the stories of German diablerie could have supplied him. It 
has been alleged, however, that the poet makes a German use of his 
Scottish materials; that the legend, as briefly told in the simple prose 
of his preface, is more affecting than tlie lofty and sonorous stanzas 
themselves ; that the vague terror of the original dream loses, instead 
of gaining, by the expanded elaboration of the detail. There may be 
something in these objections : but no man can pretend to be an impar- 
tial critic of the piece which first awoke his own childish ear to the 
power of poetry and the melody of verse. 

The next of these compositions was, I believe, the Eve of St. John, 
in which Scott repcoples the tower of Smailholm, the awe-insf)iring 
haunt of his infancy ; and here he touches, for the first time, the one 
superstition which can still be appealed to with full and })crfcct effect ; 
the only one which lingers in minds long since weaned from all sym- 
pathy with the machinery of witches and goblins. And surely this 
mystery was never touched with more thrilling skill than in that noble 
ballad. It is the first of his original pieces, too, in which he uses the 
measure of his own favourite Minstrels ; a measure which the mono- 
tony of mediocrity had long and successfully been labouring to de- 
grade, but in itself adequate to the expression of the highest thoughts 
as well as the gentlest emotions, and capable, in fit hands, of ns rich a 
variety of music as any other of modern times. This was written at 
Mertoun-house in the autumn of 1799. Some dilapidations had 
taken place in the tower of Smailholm, and Harden, being informed 
of the fact, and entreated with needless earnestness by his kinsman tr) 
arrest the hand of the spoiler, requested playfully a ballad, of which 
Smailholm should be the scene, as the price of his assent. The stanza 
in which the groves of Mertoun are alluded to, has been quoted in a 
preceding page. 

Then came The Grey Brother, founded on another superstition, 
which seems to have been almost as ancient as the belief in ghosts; 
namely, that the holy service of the altar cannot go on in the presence 
of an unclean person — a heinous sinner nneonfessed and unabsolvcd. 
The fragmentary form of this poem greatly heightens the awfnlness 
of its impression; and in construction and metre, the verses which 
really belong to the story appear to me the happiest that have ever 
been produced expressly in imitation of the ballad of the middle age. 
In the stanzas, previously quoted, on the scenery of the Esk, however 
beautiful in themselves, and however interesting now as marking the 
locality of the composition, ho must be allowed to have lapsed into 
another strain, and produced a which inter&res with 

and mars the general texture. 

He wrote at the same period the fine chivalrous ballad, entitled The 
Fire-King, in which there is more than enough to make us forgive the 
machinery. It was also in the course of this autumn that he first visited 
,Bothwell Castle, the scat of Archibald Lord Douglas, who had mar- 
ried the liady Frances Scott, sister to Henry, Duke of Buccleuch ; a 
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woman whose many amiable virtues were combined with extraordi- 
nary strength of mind, and who had, from the first introduction to the 
young poet at Dalkeith, formed high anticipations of his future career. 
Lady Douglas was one of his dearest friends through, life ; and now, 
under her roof, he met with one whose abilities and accomplishments 
not less qualified her to estimate him, and who* still survives to lament 
the only event that could have interrupted their cordial confidence — 
the Lady Louisa Stewart, daughter of the celebrated John, Earl of 
Bute. These ladies, who were sisters in mind, feeling, and affection, 
he visited among scenes the noblest and most interesting that all Scot- 
land can show — alike famous in history and romance; and he was not 
unwilling to make Bothwell and Blantyre the subject of another ballad. 
His purpose was never completed. I think, however, the reader will 
not complain of my introducing the fragment which I have found among 
his papers. 


** When fruitful Clydesdale's apple-bowers 
Are mellowing in the noon ; 

When sighs round Pembroke’s ruin’d towers 
The sultry breatli of Jude; 

**Whcn Clyde, despite his sheltering wood, 
Must leave his ciiannel dry ; 

And vainly o'er the Um)iid 
The angler guides his ; 

** If^ chance, by Bothwell’s lovely braes 
A wanderer thou hast been, 

Or hid thee from the summer’s blaze 
In Blontyrc’s bowers of green, 

“ Full where the copsewood opens wild 
Thy pilgrim step hath staid 
Where Bothwcll’s towers in ruin piled, 
O’crlook the verdant glade ; 

**And many a tale of love and fear 
Hath mingled with the scene — 

Of RothwcH’s banks that bloom’d so dear, 
And Bothwcli’s bonny Jean. 

“ O, if wnth rugged minstrel lays 
Unsalcd be thy year. 

And thou of deeds of other days 
Aiiotlicr talc wilt hear, 

** Then all beneath the spreading beech 
flung careless on the lea. 

The Gothic muso the talc shall teach 
Of Bothn^U’s sisters three. 

“ Wight Wallace stood on Deckmont head, 
He blew his bugle round. 

Till the wild bull in Codyow wood 
Has started at the sound. 

“ St. George’s cross, o’er Bothwell hung. 
Was waving far and wide, 

And from the lofty turret Hung 
Its crimson blaze on Clyde ; 
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“ And risingf at tlio bu(rle blast 
That mark'd the Scottish foe, 

Old En^rland's yeomen niuster'd fast, 

And l)cnt the Norman bow. 

**Toll in the midst Sir Aylmer rose, 

Proud Pembroke's Earl was he — 

While” 


One morning, during his visit to Bothwell, was spent on an excur- 
sion to the ruins of Graignclhan Castle, the seat, in former days, of 
the great Evandale brandi of the house of Hamilton, but now the 
property of Lord Douglas; and the poet expressed such rapture with 
the scenery, that his host urged him to accept, for his lifetime, the use 
of a small habitable house, enclosed within the circuit of the ancient 
walls. This offer was not at once declined ; but circumstances oc- 
curred before the end of the year, which rendered it impossible for him 
to establish his country residence in Lanarkshire. The castle of Craig- 
ncthan is the original of his “ Tillietudlem.” 

Another imperfect ballad, in which he had meant to blend together 
two legends familiar to every reader of Scottish history and romance, 
has been found in the same portfolio, and the handwriting proves it to 
be of the same early dale. Though long and very unfinished, it con- 
tains so many touches of his best manner that I cannot withhold 

THE SHEPHERD’S TALE. 


And ne'er but once, my non, he says, 

Was yon sad cavern trod, 

In persecution's iron days. 

When Uio land was left by God. 

From Bewlic bo^, with slangliter red, 

A wanderer hither drew, 

And oft he stop! and turned his head. 

As by fits tlie night-wind blew ; 

For trampling round by Cheviot edge 
Were lieard tlic troopers kmi. 

And frequent from the Whifolaw ridge 
The death-shot flashed between. 

The moonbeams through the misty sliowcr 
On yon dark cavern fell ; 

Through the cloudy night the snow gleamed white, 
Which sunbeam ne'er could quell. 

** Yon cavern dark is rough and rude, 

And cold its jaws of snow ; 

But more rough and rude arc the men of blood, 
That hunt my life below ; 

..." Yon spell-bound dell, as the aged tell, 

Was hewn by demons’ hands ; 

But 1 had loiird* mclle with the fiends of hell, 
Than with Clavers and his band.” 


* Lourd ; i. c. liefer— raUicr. 
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He heard the dccp-moutlicd bloodhound bark, 
He heard the horses nci^h, 

He pluiig^cd him in the cavern dark. 

And downward sped his way. 

Now faintly down the winding path 
Came the cry of the faulting hound. 

And the muttered oath of baulked wrath 
Was lost in hollow sound. 

He threw him on the flinted floor, 

And held his breath for fear ; 

He ruse and bitter cursed his foes. 

As the sounds died on his ear. 

** O bare thine arm, thou battling Lord, 

For Scotland’s wandering band ; 

Dash from the oppressor’s grasp the sword. 
And sweep him from the land ! 

Forget not thou thy people’s groans 
From dark Dunnotter’s tower. 

Mix’d witli the sea-fowl’s shrilly moans. 

And ocean’s bursting roar ! 

“ O in fell Clavers’ hour of pride. 

Even in his mightiest day. 

As bold he strides through conquest’s tide, 

O stretch him on the clay ! 

** His widow and his little ones, 

O may their tower of trust 
-Remove its strong foundation stones. 

And crush them in Uic dust !” 

^ Sweet prayers to me,” a voice replied, 

“ Thrice welcome, guest of mine !” 

And glimmering on the cavern side, 

A light was seen to shine. 

An aged man in atiiic^; brown, 

St<^ by the wanderer’s side. 

By powerful charm, a dead man’s arm 
Tiic torch's light supplied. 

From each stiff Unger stretched upright, 

Arose a ghastly flame. 

That waved not in the blast of night 
W'liieh through the cavern came. 

O deadly blue was tliat taper’s hue. 

That flamed the cavern o’er. 

But more deadly blue was the ghastly hue 
Of his eyes who tlie taper bore. 

He laid on his head a hand like lead. 

As heavy, pule, and cold ; — 

“ Vengeance be thine, thou guest of mine, 

If tJiy heart be firm and Imld. 

“ But if faint thy heart, and caitiff fear 
Thy recreant sinews know. 

The mountain erne thy heart shall tear, 

Tliy nerves tlie hooded crow.” 
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The wanderer raised him undismayed : 

^ My soul by dangers steeled. 

Is stubborn as my border blade. 

Which never knew to yield. 

** And if thy power can speed the hour 
Of vengeance on my fi^s. 

Theirs be the fate, ftom bridge and gate 
To fefsd the luxxied crows.*’ 


The Brownie looked him in the face. 

And his colour fled with speed — 

1 fear me,” quoth he, ^ uucath it will be 
To match thy word and deed. 

” In ancient days when English bands 
Sore ravaged Scotland fair. 

The sword and shield of Scottish land 
Was valiant Halbert Kerr. 

** A warlock loved the warrior well. 

Sir Michael Scott by name. 

And he sought fer his sake a spell to make. 
Should the Southern fbemesn tanie ; 

** Look thou,” he said, ** from Cresslbrd head. 

As the July sun sinks low, 

And when glimmering white on Cheviot’s height 
Thou shalt spy a wrcatli of snow. 

The spell is complete which shall bring to thy feet. 
The haughty Saxon fee. 

“ For many a year wrought the wizard hem. 

In Cheviot’s bosom low. 

Till the spell was complete, and in July’s heat 
Appeared December’s snow ; 

But Cressferd’a Halbert never came 
The wondrous cause to know. 

** For years befere in Bowden aisle 
The warrior’s bones had lain. 

And after short while, by female guile. 

Sir Michael Scott was slain. 

** But me and my brethren in this toU 
His mighty charms retain, — 

And he that can quell the powerful spell 
Shall o’er brood Scotland reign.” 

He led him throu|rh an iron door. 

And up a winding stair, 

Auad in wild amaze did the wanderer gfaae 
On the sight which opened there. 

Through the gloomy night flashed ruddy light, — 

' A thousand torches* glow ; 

The cave rose high, like the vaulted sky. 

O’er stalls in double row. 

In every stall of that endless hall 
Stood a steed in barbing bright ; 

At the foot of each steed, all around save the head. 
Lay stretched a stalwart knight. 
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In each mailed hand was a naked brand, 

As they lay on the black bull's hide ; 

Each visage stern did upwards turn, 

With (eyeballs fixed and wide. 

A launcegay strong, full twelve ells long. 

By every warrior hung ; 

At each pommel there, for battle yare, 

A Jedwood axe was slung. 

The casfiuc hung near each cavalier ; 

The plumes waved mournfully 

At every tread which the wanderer made 
Through the hail of Gramaryc ; 

The ruddy beam of the torches’ gleam. 

That glared the warriors on. 

Reflected light from armour bright, 

In noontide splendour shone. 

And onward seen in lustre sheen. 

Still lengthening on the sight. 

Through the boundless hall stood steeds in stall. 
And by eadi lay a sable knight 

Still as the dead lay each horseman dread, 

And moved nor limb nor tongue ; 

Eacli steed stood stitf as an eiirtlifast cliiT, 

Nor hoof nof bridle rung. 

No sounds through all the spacious hall 
The deadly still divide. 

Save where echoes aloof from the vaulted roof 
To the wanderer's step replied. 

At length before his wondering eyes. 

On an iron column bewne. 

Of antique shape, and giant size, 

ApiKsar'd a sword and horn. 

“ Now choose tlicc here,” quoth his leader, 

“ 'I’hy venturous fortune try ; 

Thy woe and weal, thy boot and bale. 

In yon brand and bugle lie." 

To the fatal brand he mounted his hand. 

But his soul did quiver and quail ; 

The litl’-blood did start to his shuddering heart, 
And Icll him wan and pale. 

Tlu$ brand he forsook, and the horn he took 
'1 o 'say a gentle sound ; 

But HO wild a blast from the bugle brast, 

That tlie Cheviot rock’d around. 

From Forth to Tees, from seas to seas. 

The awful bugle rung; 

On Carlisle wall, and Ikrwick withal. 

To arms the warders sprung. 

With clank and clang the cavern rang. 

The steeds did stamp and ncigli ; 

And loud was the yell as each warrior fell 
Sterte up witli hoop and cry. 


VoL. I. 
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« Woe, woe,” they cried, “ thou caitiff coward, 
That ever thou went Uoni ! 

Why drew ye not the knightly sword 
j^fore ye blew tlie horn 7” 

The morning on tlic mountain shone, 

And on the bloody ground. 

Hurled from the cave with sliiver'd bone, 

The mangled wretch was found. 

And still beneath the cavern dread. 

Among the gliders grey, 

A shapeless stone with lichens spread 
Marks where the wanderer lay.* 


The reader may be interested by comparing with this ballad the 
author’s prose version of part of its legend, as given in one of the 
Inst works of his pen. He says, in the Letters on Demonology and 
Witchcraft, 1830: — ‘‘Thomas of Ercildowne, during his retirement, 
lias been supposed, from time to time, to be levying forces tc' lake thfi 
field in some crisis of his country’s fate. The story has often been 
told, of a daring horse-jockey having sold a black horse to a man of 
venerable and antique appearance, who appointed the remarkable hil- 
lock upon Eildon lulls, called the Luchon-hare, as\hc place whci(\ at 
twelve o’clock at night, he should receive the price. He cum(% Ins 
money was paid in ancient coin, and he was invited by his customer 
to view his residence. The trader In hordes followed his guide in the 
deepest astonishment through several long ranges of stalls, in each of 
which a horse stood motionless, while an armed warrior lay equally 
still at the charger’s feet. ‘All these men,’ said the wizard in a whis- 
per, ‘ will awaken at the battle of Sheritfmuir.’ At the extremity of 
this extraordinary dejidt hung a sword and a horn, which the prophet 
pointed out to the horse-dealer as containing tlie means of dissolving 
the spell. The man in confusion took the horn and attempted to wind 
it. The horses instantly started in their stalls, stamped, and shook 
their bridles, the men arose and clashed their armour, and the mortal, 
terrified at the tumult he had excited, dropped the horn from his hand. 
A voice like that of a giant, louder even than the tumult around, pro- 
nounced these words : — 

* Woe to the coward that ever ho was born, 

That did not draw tlio si^ord before ho blew the horn.' 

A whirlwind expelled the horse-dealer from the ravern, the entranre 
to which he never could again find. A moral might be perhaps ex- 
tracted from the legend, namely, that it is best to he armed against 
danger before bidding it defiance.” 

One more fragment, in another style, and I shall have exhausted this 
budget. I am well aware that the introduction of such things will be 
considered by many as of questionable propriety ; but on the whole, it 
appears to nrie the better course to omit nothing by which it is in my 
power to throw light on this exjxjrimental period. 

« • « * * 

** Go sit old Chevioi*8 crest below, 

And pensive mark the lingering snow 
In all his scaurs abide, 
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And blow dissolving from tho hill 
In many a sightlchs soundless rill, 

Feed sparkling Bowmont's tide. 

** Fair shines the stream by bank and lea. 

As wimpling to the eastern sea 
Slie seeks TilPs sullen liod. 

Indenting deep tho fatal plain, 

Where {Scotland's noblest, brave in vain, 

Around their monarch bled. 

** And westward hills on hills you sec. 

Even as old Ocean's mightiest sea 
Heaves high her waves of foam. 

Dark and siiow-ridged from Cutsfield's wold 
To the proud foot of Cheviot roll'd, 

Earth's mountain billows come." 

« a • • • 

Notwithstanding all these varied essays, and the charms of the dis- 
tinguished society into which his reputation had already introduced 
him, Scott’s friends do not appear to have as yet entertained the 
slightest notion that literature was to be the main business of his life. 
A letter of Kerr of Abbotrule congratulates him on his having had 
more to do at the autumnal assizes of Jedburgh this year than on any 
former o(icasion, which intelligence he seems himself to have commu- 
nicated with no feeble exfiressions of satisfaction. “I greatly enjoy 
this,” says Kerr; “go on; and with your strong sense and hourly 
nixjning knowledge, that you must rise to the top of tho tree in the 
J^arliament House in due season, I hold as certain as that Murray died 
Lord Mansfield- But don’t let many an Ovid,* or rather many a 
Burns (which is better), be lost in you. I rather think men of business 
have produced as good poetry in their by-hours as the professed regu- 
lars ; and I don’t see any sufficient reason why a Lord Wesident Scott 
should not be a famous poet (in the vacation time), when we have seen 
a President Montesquieu step so nobly beyond the trammels in the 
Esprit des Loijt, I suspect Dryden would have been a happier man 
had he had your profession. Tlie reasoning talents visible in his verses, 
assure me that he would have ruled in Westminster Hall as easily as 
he did at Button’s, and he might have found time enough besides for 
every thing that one really honours his memory for.” This friend ap- 
j)cars to have entertained, in October, 1799, the very opinion as to the 
profession of literature on which Scott acted through life. 

Having again given a week to liiddesdale, in company with Mr. 
Shortrei‘d, he spent a few days at llosebank, and was preparing to re- 
turn to hidinburgh for the winter, when James Ballantyne called on 
jiim one morning, and begged him to supply a few paragraphs on some 
legal question of the day for his newspaper. Scott complied ; and 
carrying hia article himself to the printing-ofnee, took with him also 
some of his recent pieces, designed to aufiear in liCwis’s collection. 
With these, especially, as his Memoranclum says, the “ Morlachian 
fragment after Goethe,” Ballantyne was charmed, and he expressed 
his regret that T^ewis’s book was so long in appearing. Scott talked 
of Lewis with rapture; and, after reciting some of his stanzas, said, 

• “How many an Ovid was in Murray lost"— Pope. 
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“I ought to apologize to you for haying troubled you with any things 
of my own when I had things like this for your ear.” — “ I felt at once/ 
says Ballantyne, “that his own verses were far above what Lewis 
could ever do, and though, when I said this, he dissented, yet he seemed 
pleased with the warmth of my approbation.” At parting, Scott threw 
out a casual observation, that he wondered his old friend did not try 
to get some little booksellers’ work, “to keep his types in play duiing 
the rest of the week.” Ballantyne answered, that such an idea had 
not occurred to him — ^that he had no acquaintance with the Edinburgh 
“trade;” but, if he had, his types were good, and he thought he could 
afford to work more cheaply than town-printers. Scott, “ with his 
good-humoured smile,” said, “ You had better try wdiat you can do. 
You have been praising my little ballads ; suppose you print off a 
dozen copies or so of as many as will make a pamphlet, sullicicnt to 
let my Edinburgh acquaintances judge of your skill for themselves." 
Ballantyne assented ; and I believe exactly twelve co|)ies of William 
and Ellen, The Fire-King, The Chase, and a few more of those jiieccs, 
were thrown off accordingly, with the title (alluding to the long d(»la\ 
of Lewis’s collection) of “ Apology for Talcs of Terror — 1799.” This 
first specimen of a press, afterwards so celebrated, pleased Scott; and 
he said to Ballantyne, “ I have been for years collecting old Bonier 
ballads, and I think I could, with little trouble, put together siu h a 
selection from them as might make a neat little volume, to sell for four 
or five shillings. I will talk to some of the booksellers aboiu it when 
I get to Edinburgh, and if the thing goes on, you shall be the printer.” 
Ballantyne highly relished the proposal; and the result of this little 
experiment changed wholly the course of his worldly fortunes, as well 
as of his frimid’s. 

Shortly after the commencement of the Winter Session, the office 
of Shcriff-depute of Selkirkshire became vacant by the death of an 
early ally of Scott’s, Andrew Plummer of Middlcstcad, a scholar and 
antiquary, who had entered with zeal into his bcillad-rc'>‘earches, and 
whose name occurs accordingly more than once m llu* notes to the 
Border Minstrelsy. Perhaps the community of ihcir t istcs may ha\c 
had some part in suggesting to the Duke ol Buc( l« uch, that Scott 
might fitly succeed Mr. Plummer in the magislnituie. Be that, as it 
might, his Grace’s influence was used with the Iat 4 ; f^ord Afch illc, w ho, 
in those days, had the general control of the crown ])atif)nage in Sc'oi- 
land, and his lordship w^as prepared to look favourably on Scoli's [irc- 
tensions to some offioc of this dcscrqition. Though neither the Duke 
nor this able Minister was at all addicted to htcratuic, they had both 
seen Scott frequently under their own roofs, and heiMi pleased with lus 
manners and conversation ; and he had by this time come to be on* 
terms of affectionate intimacy with some of the younger niembcrs of 
either family. The Earl of Dalkeith (afterw^ards [Juke Charles of 
Buccleuch), and his bi other Lord James Scott (now Lord Montagu), 
had been participating, with kindred ardour, in the military patriotism 
of the period, and had been thrown into Scott’s society under circum- 
stances well qualified to ripen acquaintance into confidence. The 
Honourable Robert Dundas, eldest son of the statesman whose title 
he has inherited, had been one of Scott’s companions in the High 
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School ; and he, too, had been of late a lively partaker in the business 
of the yeomanry cavalry; and, last not least, Scott always remem- 
bered with gratitude the strong intercession on this occasion of Lord 
Melville’s nephew, the Right Honourable William Dundas, then Secre- 
tary to the Board of Control, and now Lord Clerk Register for Scot- 
land. 

His aj)pointment to the Sheriffship bears date 16th December, 1799. 
It secured him an annual salary of £300; an addition to his resources 
which at once relieved liis mind from whatever degree of anxiety he 
might have felt in considering the pros[)cct of an increasing family, 
along with the ever precarious chances of a profession, in 3ie daily 
drudgery of which it is impossible to suppose that he ever could have 
found much pleasure.^ The duties of the olRce were far from heavy ; 
the district, small, peaceful, and pastoral, was in great ,part the pro- 
])orty of the DuLe of Buccleuch ; and he turned with redoubled zeal 
to his project of editing the ballads, many of the best of w'hich belonged 
to this very district ol his favourite Border — those “talcs,” which, as 
the Dedication of the Minstrelsy expresses it, had “ in elder times cel- 
ebrated the prowess and cheered the halls” of his noble patron’s an- 
cestors. 


CHAPTER X. 

THE BORDER MINSTRELSY IN PRKPARATION-RICHARD IIEBER-JOHN LEY- 
den— WILLIAM LAIDLAW— JAMES HO(.O-C0RRKSl»0NDEKCE WITH GEORGE 
ELUR-PUBLICATION OF THE TWO FlIiST VOLUMES OF THE BORDER MIN- 
STRELSY.— 1800-1802. 

Janes Ballantyne, in Iiis Memorandum^ after mentioning bis ready 
acceptance of Scott’s pro))osal to print the Minstrelsy, adds — I do 
not believe, that e\en at this time, be seriously contemplated giving 
himself much to literature.” I confess, how’cvcr, that a letter of his, 
addressed to Ballanlync in the spring of 1800, inclines me to question 
the accuracy of this impression. After alluding to an intention which 
he had enterlahicd, in consequence of the delay of Lewis’s collection, 
to publish an edition of the ballads contained in his owrn little volume, 
entitled “Apology for Tales of Terror,” ho goes on to detail plans for 
the future direction of his jirinler’s career, which were, no doubt, pri- 
marily suggested by the friendly interest he took in Ballantync’s for- 
tunes : but there arc some hints w'hich, considering what afterwards 
Mid take place, lead me to suspect that even thus early the writer con- 
tem[>latea the possibility at least of being himself very intimately con- 
nected with the result of these airdrawn schemes. The letter is as 
follows : 


* “ My profession and I came lo stand nearly upon ihe footini? which honest Slender 
consoled himself on havinj^ established with Mistress Anne Pa^e : * There was no ^reat 
love bitwt-on its at tlic begrinning, and it pleased heavLii to decrease it on farther acquaint- 
ance.* ’* — Introduction to the Lay of the Laet Minstrel 1830. 
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To Mr. J. BaUantynei Kelso Mail Office^ Kelso. 

“ Castle Street, 23d April, IHOO. 

Dear Sir, 

“ I have your favour, since the receipt of which some thin^ have occurred 
which induce me to postpone my intention of publishing roy ballads, particularly a 
letter from a friend, assuring me that * The Tales of WondeF are actually in the 
printer’s hand. In this situation I endeavour to strengthen my small stock of 
patience, which has been nearly exhausted by the delay of this work, to which 
(thougli for that reason alone) I almost regret having promised assistance. I nm 
still resolved to have recourse to your press for the Ballads of the Border, which 
arc in some forwardness. 

** I have now to request your forgiveness for mentioning a plan which your friend 
Gillon and I have talked over together with a view as well to the public advantage 
as to your individual interest It is nothing short of a migration from Kelso to 
this place, which I think might be efiected upon a prospect of a very flattering 
nature. 

Three branches of printing are quite open in Edinburgh, all of which I am 
well convinced you have both the ability and inclination to unite in your person. 
Thc'first is that of an editor of a newspaper, which shall contain somctliing of an 
uniform historical deduction of events distinct from the farrago of detached and 
unconnected plagiarisms from the London paragraphs of * The Sun.’ Perhaps it 
might be possible (and Gillon has promised to make enquiry about it) to treat with 
the proprietors of some established paper — ^supposc the Caledonian Mercury — and 
we would all struggle to obtain for it some celebrity. To this might br^ added a ^ 
’Monthly Magazine,* and ’Caledonian Annual Register,’ if you will; for U^th of 
which, with the excellent literary assistance which Edinburgh at present ull(>rds, 
there is a fair opening. The next object would naturally be the execution of Ses- 
sion papers, the best paid work which a printer, undertakes, and of which, I dare 
say, you would soon have a considerable share ; for as you make it your business 
to superintend the proofs yourself, your education and abilities would insure your 
employers against the gro6.s and provoking blunders which the poor composers are 
oflen obliged to submit to. The publication of works, either ancient or modern, 
opens a third fair field for ambition. The only gentleman who attempts any thing 
in that way is in very bad health ; nor can I, at any rate, compliment either the 
accuracy or the execution of his press. 1 believe it is well understood, that with 
equal attention an Edinburgh press would have superior advantages even to those 
of the metropolis ; and though I would not atlvise launching into that line at once, 
yet it would be easy to feel your way by occupying your press in this manner on 
vacant days only. 

” It appears to mo that such a plan, judiciously adopted and diligently pursued, 
opens a fair road to an ample fortune. In tlie meanwhile, the * Kelso Mail’ might 
be so arranged as to be still a source of some advantage to you , and I dare say, if 
wanted, pecuniary assistance might be procured to aasibt you at the outset, either 
upon terms of a share or otherwise ; but I refer you for particulars to Joseph, in 
whose room I am now assuming tlie pen, for reasons too distressing to be declared, 
but at which you will readily guess. I hope, at all events, you will impute my 
interference to any thing rather than an impertinent intermeddling with your con- 
cerns on the part o£ dear sir, your obedient servant, 

Walter Scott.” 

The Joseph Gillon here named was a Writer to the Signet of some 
eminence; a man of strong abilities and genuine wit and hvupour, for 
,whom Scott, as well as Ballantyne, had a warm regard.* The inteni- 
4>eratc habits alluded to at the close of Scott’s letter gradually under- 
mined his l)usincss, his health, anti his character ; and ho was glud, on 
leaving Edinburgh, which became quite necessary some years after- 

* Calling on him one day in his writing officp, Scott said, ** Why, Joseph, this place is 

as hot as an oven.” “ Well,” quoth Gillon, “ and isn’t it here that I make my bread ?” 
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wards, to obtain the situation of a doorkeeper in the House of Lords 
— in which he died. The answer of Baltantyne has not been pre- 
served. 

To return to the “Minstrelsy.” — Scott found able assistants in the 
completion of his design. Richard Heber (long Member of Parlia- 
ment for the University of Oxford) happened to spend this winter in 
Edinburgh, and was welcomed, as his talents and accomplishments 
entitled him to be, by the cultivated society of the place. With Scott 
liis multifarious learning, particularly his profound knowledge of the 
literary monuments of the middle ages, soon drew him into nabits of 
close alliance; the stores of his library, even then extensive, were 
freely laid open, and his own oral commentaries were not less valu- 
able. But through him Scott made acquaintance with a person still 
more qualified to give him effectual aid in this undertaking; a native 
of the Border — from infancy, like himself, an enthusiastic To ver of its 
legends, and who had already saturated his mind with every species 
of lore that could throw light upon these relics. 

Few who read the^ pages can be unacquainted with the leading 
facts in the history of John .Leyden. — Few can need to be reminded 
that this extraordinary man, born in a shepherd’s cottage in one of the 
wildest valleys of Roxburghshire, and of course almost entirely self- 
educated, had, before he attained his nineteenth year, confounded the 
doctors of Edinburgh by the portentous mass of his acquisitions in 
almost every department of learning* He had set. the extremest 
penury at utter defiance, or rather he had never been conscious that 
it could operate as a bar; for bread and water, and access to books 
and lectures, comprised all within the bound of his wishes,; and thus 
he toiled and battled at jthe gates of science after science, until his 
unco&uerable perseverance carried every thing before it ; and vet, 
with this monastic abstemiousness and iron hardness of will, perplex- 
ing about him by manners and habits in which it was hard to 

say whether the moss-trooj)er or the schoolman of former days most 
prevailed, he was at heart a poet. 

Archibald Constable, in after life one of the most eminent of British 
publishers, was at this fjeriod the keeper of a small book-shop, into 
which few, but the poor students of Leyden’s order, had hitherto found 
(heir way. ITeber, in the course of his bibliomaniacal prowlings, dis- 
covered that it contained some of 

The small old volumes, dark with tarnish'd gold," 

which were already the Delilahs of his imagination ; and, moreover, 
.that the young bookseller had himself a strong taste for such charmers. 
Frequenting the place accordingly, he observed with some curiosity 
the barbgrpps aspect and gestures of another daily visitant, who came 
not to purchase evidently, but to pore over the more recondite articles 
of the collection — often balanced for hours on a ladder with a folio in 
his hand, like Dominie Sampson. The English virtuoso was on the 
look-out for any books or MSS. that might be of use to the editor of 
the projected “ Minstrelsy,” and some casual colloquy led to the dis- 
covery that this unshorn stranger was, amidst the endless labyrinth of 
his lore, a master of legend and tradition — an enthusiastic collector 
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and most skilful expounder of these very Border ballads in particular- 
Scott heard with much interest Heber’s account of his odd acquaint- 
ance, and found, when introduced, the person whose initials, aifixcd to 
a series of pieces in verse, chiefly translations from Greek, Latin, and 
the northern languages, scattered, during the last three or four years, 
over the pages of the “ Edinburgh Magazine,” had often much excited 
his curiosity, as various indications pointed out the Scotch Border for 
the native district of this unknown “ J. L.” 

These new friendships led to a great change in Leyden’s position, 
purposes, and prospects. He was presently received into the best 
society of Edinburgh, where his strange, wild uncouthness of demean- 
our does not seem to have at all interfered with the general apprecia- 
tion of his genius, his gigantic endowments, and really amiable virtues. 
Fixing his ambition on the East, where he hoped to rival the achieve- 
ments of Sir William Jones, he at length, about the beginning of 18(V2, 
obtained the promise of some literary appointment in the East India 
Company’s service; but when the time drew near, it was discovered 
that the patronage of the season had been exhausted, with the excep- 
tion of one surgeon' assistants commission — which had been with diili- 
culty secured for him by Mr. William Dundas ; who, moreover, was 
obliged to' inform him that, if he accepted it, he must be qualified to 

E ass his medical trials within six months. This news, which would 
ave crushed any other man’s hopes to the dust, was only a welcome 
fMlip to the ardour of Leyden. He that same hour grappled with a 
new science, in full confidence that whatever ordinary men could do 
in three or four years, his energy could accomplish in as many months; 
took his degree accordingly in the beginning ot 1803, haying just before 
published his beautiful poem, the “ Scenes of Infancy sailed to India ; 
raised for himself, within seven short years, the reputation of the most 
marvellous of Orientalists; and died, in the midst of the. proudest hopes, 
at the same age with Burns and Byron, in 1811. 

But to return : — Leyden was enlisted by S(jott in the sernce of 
I^cwis, and immediately contributed a ballad, called The Elf-King, to 
the Tales of Terror. Those highly spirited pieces, 'riie Gout of Keil- 
dar, Lord Soulis, and The Mermaid, wore furnished for the original 
department of Scott’s own collection ; and the Dissertation on Fairies, 
prefixed to its second volume, “although arranged and digested hy the 
editor, abounds with instanc(js of such curious reading as Leyden only 
had read, and was originally compiled by him but not the least of 
his labours was in the collection of the old ballads themselves. When 
he first conversed with Ballantync on the subject of the j)roposed work, 
and the printer signified his belief that a single volume of modcrale 
size would be sufficient for the materials, tx^yden exclaimed, “ Dash it, 
does Mr. Scott mean another thin thing like Goetz of Berlichingcn ? 1 
have more than that in my head myself: we shall turn but- three or 
four such volumes at least.” He went to work stoutly in the realiza- 
tion of these wider views. “In this labour,” says Scott, “he was 
equally interested by friendship for the. editor, and by his own patriotic 
zeal for the honour of the Scottish borders; and both may be judged 
of from the following circumstance. An interesting fragment had 
been obtained of an ancient historical ballad ; but the remainder, to 
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Ihe great disturbance of the editor and 'his cosidjutor, was not to be 
recovered.* Two days afterwards, while the editor was sitting with 
some com[>any after dinner, a sound was heard at distance like that 
of the whistling of a tenipcst through the torn rigging of the vessel 
which scuds before it The sounds increased as they appt‘nached more 
near ; and Leyden (to the great astonishment of such of the guests as 
did not know nim^ burst into the room, chanting the desiderated ballad 
witli the most enthusiastic gesture, and all the energy of what he used 
to call the sawbones of his voice. It turned out that he had walked 
between forty and fifty miles and back again, for the sole purpose of 
visiting an old [jcrsoii who possessed this precious remnant of anti- 
quity.* 

Various allusions to the progress of Leyden’s fortunes will occur in 
letters to bo quoted hereafter. I may refer the reader, for further par- 
ticulars, to the biographical sketch by Scott from which the preceding 
anecdote is taken. Maay tributes to his memory are scattered over 
his friend’s other works, both prose and verse ; and, above all,' Scott 
did not forget him when exploring, three years after his deatli, the 
uccnary of his “ Mermaid — 

** Scarba's isle, whose tortured shore 
Still riiijrs to Corriovrekan's roar. 

And lonely ColoiiBay 
Scones eiin^ bv him who nngrs no more: 

His bright aiicf brief career is o’er, 

. And mute his tuneful strains ; 

Quench’d is his lamp of varied lore, 

Thatioved the light of song to pour; 

A distant and a deadly shore 
Hus Leyden’s cold' remains ! ”t 

Daring thfe years 1800 and 1801, the Minstrelsy formed its editor’s 
chief occupation — a labour of love truly, if ever such there was; but 
neither this nor bis sheriffship interfered with his regular attendance 
at the^ar^ the abandonment of which was all this while as far as it 
ever had been from his imagination, or that of any of his friends. He 
continued to have his summer head-quarters at Lasswadc ; and Mr. 
(now Sir John) Stoddart, who visited him there in the course of bis 
Scottish tour,t dwells on “ the simple unostentatious elegance of the 
cottage, and the domestic i)icture which he there contemplated — a man 
^>f native kindness and cultivated talent, passing the intervals of a 
learned profession amidst scenes highly favourable to his poetic inspi- 
rations, not in churlish and rustic solitude, but in the daily exercise of 
the most precious sympathies as a husband, a father, and a friend.'’ 
His means of hospitality were now much enlarged, and the cottage, on 
a Saturday and, Sunday at least, was seldom without visitors; 

Among^plher indications of greater ease in his circumstances, which 
I find in nis letter-book, he writes to Heber, after his return to London 
in May, 1800, to request his good offices on behalf of Mrs. Scott, who 
laid ‘*set her heart on a phaston, at once strong, and low, and hand- 

* l*)ssay on the Liib of Leyden — ScotCa Misoeilaneous Proso Works, vd. iv. p. 165. 

t Tiord of the Isles, Canto iv. st. 1 1. 

t Tlic account of tliis Tour was published in 18U1. 
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some, and not to cost more than thirt)r guineas which combination 
of advantages Heber seems to have found by no means easy of at- 
tainment. The ph®ton was, however, discovered; and its springs 
must soon have been put to a sufficient trial, for this was “the first 
wheeled carriage that ever penetrated into Liddesdale” — namely, in 
August, 1800. The friendship of the Buccleuch family now placed 
better means of research at his disposal, and Lord Dalkeith had taken 
special care that there should be a band of pioneers in waiting for his 
orders w^licn he reached Hermitage. 

Though he had not given up Lasswade, his sheriffship now made it 
necessary for him that he should be frequently in ISttrick Forest. On 
such occasions he took up his lodgings in the little inn at Clovenlbrd, a 
favourite fishing station on the road Iroin Edinburgh to Selkirk. From 
this place he could ride to the county town whenever Imsincss required 
his presence, and he was also within a few miles of the vales of Yar- 
row and Etlrick, where he obtained large accessions to his store of 
ballads. It was in one of those excursions that, penetrating beyond 
St. Mary’s lake, he found a hospitable reception at the farm of Black- 
houset situated on the Douglas-burn, then tenanted by a romarkable 
family, to which I have already made allusion — that of William Laid- 
law. He was then a very young man, but the extent of his accjuire- 
ments was already as noticeable as the vigour and originality of his 
mind; and their correspondence, where “ Sir” passes, at a few hounds, 
through “Dear Sir,” and “Dear Mr. Laidlaw,” to “ Dear Willie,” 
shows how speedily this new acquaintance had warmed into a very 
tender aflection. Laidlaw’s zeal about the ballads, was repaid by Scott’s 
anxious endeavours to get him removed from a sphere for which, he 
writes, “ it is no flattery to say that you are much too good.” It was 
then, and always continued to be, his*opinion, that bis friend was par- 
ticularly qualified for entering with advantage on the study of the medi- 
cal profession; but such designs, if Laidlaw himself ever took , them up 
seriously, were not ultimately persevered in; andl question whether 
any worldly success could, after all, liavc ovcrbalanc^od the retrospect 
of an honourable life spent hapj)ily in the open air of nature, amidst 
scenes the most captivating to the eye of genius, and in the intimate 
confidence of, perhaps, the greatest coriicmporary minds. 

James Hogg had spent ten years of his life in the service of Mr. 
Laidlaw’s father, but although his own various accounts of his early 
days are not to bo reconciled with each other as to minute particulars 
of date and locality, he seems to have passed into that of another 
sheep-farmer in a neighbouring valley, before Scott first visited Black- 
house. Be that as it may, William Laidlaw and Hogg had been for 
years the most intimate of friends, and the former took care that Scott 
should see, without delay, one whose enthusiasm about the roipstrcisy 
of the Forest was equal to his own, and whose mother, then an aged 
woman, though she lived many years afterwards, was celebrated for 
having by heart several ballads in a more perfect form than any other 
inhabitant of the vale of Ettrick. The personal history of James Hogg 
must have interested Scott even more than any acquisition of that soft 
which he owed to this acquaintance with, perhaps, the most remarkable 
^ man that ever wore the maud of a shepherd. I3ut I need not here re- 
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peat a tale which his own language will convey Uf the latest posterity. 
Under the garb, aspect, and bearing of a rude peasant — and rude 
enough he was in most of these things, even after no inconsiderable 
experience of society — Scott found a brother poet, a true son of na- 
ture and genius, hardly conscious of his powers, lie had taught him- 
self to write by copying the letters of a printed book as he lay watch- 
ing his flock' on the iiill-side, and had probabry reached the utmost pitch 
oi‘ his ambition when he first found that his artless rhymes could touch 
the heart of the ewe-milker who partook the shelter of his mantle 
during the passing storm. As yet his naturally kind and simple char- 
acter had not been exposed to any of the dangerous flatteries of the 
• world ; his heart was pure — his enfJiusiasm buoyant as that of a happy 
child ; and well as Scott knew that reflection, sagacity, wit, and wis- 
dom were scattered abundantly among ihe humblest rangers of these 
pastoral solitudes, there was here a depth and a brightness that filled 
him with wonder, combined with a quaintness of humour, and a thou- 
sand little touches of absurdity, which nflbrdcd him more entertain- 
ment, as I have often heard him say, than the best comedy that ever 
set the pit in a roar. 

Scott opened in the same year a correspondence with the venerable 
Bishop of Dromore, who seems, however, to have done little more than 
cx])ress a warm interest in an undertaking so nearly resembling that 
which will ever keep his own name in remembrance. He had more 
success in his applications 'to a more unpromising quarter — namely, 
with Joseph Uitson, the ancient and virulent assailant of Bishop Percy’s 
editorial character. This narrow-minded, sour, and dogmatical little 
word-catcher had hated the very name of a Scotsman, and was utterly 
incapable of sympathising with any of the higher views of his new 
correspondent. Yet the bland courtesy of Scott disarmed even this 
half-crazy pedant and he communicated the stores of his really valu- 
able learning in a manner that seems to have greatly surprised all who 
had hithertb held any intercourse with him on anfiquarian topics. It 
astonished, above all, the late amiable and elegant George Ellis, whose 
acquaintance was about the same time opened to Scott through their 
common friend Ilebcr. Mr. Ellis was now' busily engaged in collect- 
ing materials for his charming works, entitled Specimens of Ancient 
English Poetry, and Specimens of Ancient English Romance. The 
corres|)ondence between him apd Scott soon came to be constant. 
They ?Tict personally, not long after the correspondence had com- 
menced, conceived for each other a cordial respect and aflbetion, and 
continued on a footing of almost brotherly intimacy ever after. To 
this valuable alliance Scott owed, among other advantages, his early 
and ready admission to the acquaintance and familiarity of Ellis’s bo- 
som friend, his coadjutor in the Anlijacobin, and the confidant, of all 
his literary schemes, the late illustrious statesman, Mr. Canning. 

The firk letter of Scott to Ellis is dated March 27, 1801, and begins 
thus: — “ Sir, as I feci myself highly flattered by your enquiries, I lose 
no time in answ'ering them to the best of my ability. Your eminence 
in the literary world, and the warm praises of our mutual friend Heber, 
had made me long wish for an opportunity of being known to you. I 
enclose the first sheet of Sir IVistrem, that you may not so much rely 
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upon my opinion as upon that' which a specimen of the style and ver- 
sification may enable your better judgment to form for itself. . . . 
These pages arc transcribed bv Leyden, an excellent young man, of 
uncommon talents, ;patronised by lieber, and who is of the utmost as- 
sistance to my literary undertakings.” . 

As Scott’s edition of Sir Tristrem did not appear until May 1804, 
and be and Leyden were busy with the Border Minstrelsy when his 
correspondence with Ellis commenced, this early indication of his 
labours on the former work may require explanation. The truth is, 
that both Scott and Leyden, having eagerly arrived at the belief, from 
which neither of them ever permitted himself to* falter, that the “ Sir 
Tristrem” of the Auchinleck MS., was virtually, if not literally, the 
production of Thomas the Rhymer, laird of Ercildoune, in Berwick- 
shire, who flourished at the close of the thirteenth century — the original 
intention had been to give it, not only a place, but a very j)rominont 
• one, in the “ Minstrelsy of the Scottish Border.” The doubts and ditR- 
culties which Ellis suggested, however, though they did not shake 
Scott in his opinion as to the parentage of the romance, induce<l re- 
searches which occupied so much time, and gave birth to notes so 
bulky, that he eventually found it expedient first to pass it over in the 
two volumes of the Minstrelsy, which appeared in 1802, and then even 
in the third, w'hich followed a year later; thus reserving Tristrem for a 
separate publication, which did not take place until afler Leyden had 
sailed for India. 

I must not swell these pages by transcribing the entire correspond- 
ence of Scott and Ellis, the greater part of which consists of minute 
antiquarian discussion which could hardly interest the general reader; 
but I shall give such extracts as seem to throw light on Scott’s per- 
sonal history during this period. 

* 

To George Ellisj Esq, 

" Jiasswadc Cottage, 20tb April, 1801. 

“My dear Sir, 

• “I should long ago have acknowledged your instructive letter, but I have been 
wandering about in the wilds of Liddesdalc and Ettrick Forest, in search of addi- 
tional materials for the Border Minstrelsy. I cannot, however, boast much of my 
success. One of our best reciters has turned religious in his later days, and finds 
out that old songs are unlawful. If so, then, as FalstafT says, is many an acquaint- 
ance of mine damned. I now send you. an accurate analysis of Sir Tristrem. 
Pbilo-Tomas, whoever he was, must surely have 'been an Englishman; when his 
hero joins battle with Moraun^ he exclaims, 

•God help Tristrem the Knight, 

He fought for Ingland,* 

This striiin of national attachment would hardly have proceeded from a Scottish 
author, even though lie had laid his scene in the sister country. In Mher respects 
the language appears to be Scottish, and certainly contains the essence of Tomas’s 

work. You shall have Sir Otuel in a week on two, and 1 shall be happy 

to compare your Romance of Merlin with our Arthur and Merlin^ which is a very 
good poem, aifd may supply you with some valuable additions. . . • , I would 
very fain lend your elephant* a /{/}, but I fear I can be of little use to you. I have 

* I believe it was Mr. Conning that hod, oa some occasion when Ellis talked of his anti- 
quarian hobby-horse, excjbiiued, Hobby, truly ! yours is on elephant*’ 
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been rather an observer of detached feats respecting antiquities, than a reguiar stu- * 
dent. At the same time, I may mention one of two circumstances, were it but to 
place your elephant upon a tortoise. From Selkirkshire to' Cumberland, we have a 
ditch and bulwark of great strength, called the Catrail, running north and south, 
and obviously calculated to defend the western H^ide of the island against the in- 
habitants of the eastern half. Within this bulwark, at Drummelzier, near Peebles, 
\vc find the grave of Merlin, the account of whose madness and death you will find 
in Furdiin. The same author says he was seized with his madness during a dreadful 
battle on the Liddle, which divides Cumberland from Scotland. All this seems to 
favour your ingenious hypothesis, that the sway of the British Champion [Arthur] 
extended over Cumberland and Strathcluyd, as well os Wales. Ercildoune is 

hardly five miles from the Catrail 

** Leyden has taken up a most absurd resolution to go to Africa on a journey of 
• discovery. Will you have the goodness to beg Ileber to write to him seriously on 
BO ridiculous a plan, which can promise nothing either pleasant or profitable. I 
am certain he would get a church in Scotland with a little patience and prudence, 
and it gives me great pain to sec a valuable young man of uncommon genius and 
acquirements fairly throw himself away. Yours truly, 

• Walter Scott.” 


To the Same, 


“ MuNCIbiirKh, llth May, 1801. 

. . . “ 1 congratulate you upon the health of your elephants — as an additional 
mouthful of provender for them, pray observe that the tale of Sir Gawain*s Foul 
lifidie, in Percy’s Reliqiics, is originally Scaldic, as you will see in the history of 
llrolfc Kraka, edited by Torfieus from the ancient Sagas regarding that prince. I 
think I could give you some more crumbs of information were I at home ; but I am 
at present discharging the duties of quartermaster to a regiment of volunteer cav- 
alry — an ofiice altogether inconsistent with romance'; for where do you read that 
Sir Tristrerii weighed out hay and com ; that Sir Launcelot du Lac distributed bil- 
lets; or that any Knight of (ho Round Table condescended to higgle about a truss 
of straw 1 Such things were left for our degenerate days, when no warder sounds 
his horn from the barbican as the preux chevalier approaches to claim hospitality. 
Bugles indeed we have ; but it is only to scream us out of bed at five in the morning 
— hospitality such as the seneschals of Don Quixote’s castles were wont to offer 
him — and all to troopers, to whom, for valour eke and courtesy, Major Sturgeon 
himself might yield the palm. In the midst of tins scene of motley confusion, 1 
long, like the hart tor water-brooks, for the arrival of your grande opus. The na- 
ture of your researches animates me to proceed in mine (though of a much more 
limited and local nature), even as iron sharpcnetli iron. I am in utter despair about 
some of the hunting terms in ‘ Sir Tristrem.’ There is no copy of Lady Juliana 
Berners’ work in Scotland, and I w’ould move heaven and earth to get a sight of it. 
Jhit as J fear this is utterly impossible, I must have recourse to your friendly assist- 
ance, and coinmuriicate a set of doubts and queries, which, if any man in England 
can satisfy, 1 am well assured it must be you. You may therefore expect, in a few 
days, another epistle. Mean time 1 must invoke the spirit of Nimrod.” 

** Ediiiliurgb, lOtli June, 1801. 

” My dear Sir, 

” A heavy family misfortune, the loss of an only sister in the prime of life; has 
prevented, for some time, my proposed communication regarding the hunting terms 
of * Sir Tristrem.’ I now enclose the passage, accurately copied, with such ex- 
planations as occur to myselfi subject always to your correction and better judg- 
ment I have as yet had only a glance of The Specimens, Thomson, to 

whom Hcbcr intrusted them, had left them to follow him from I^ndon in a certain 
trunk, which has never yet arrived. I should have quarrelled with him excessively 
for making so little allowance for my patience, had it not been that a violent epi- 
demic fever, to which 1 owe the loss idready mentioned, has threatened aJso to 
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deprive me, in his person, of one of my digest friends, and the Scottish literary 
of one of its most promising members. . 

^ Some prospect seems to open for getting Leyden out to India, undor the patron- 
m of Mackintosh, who goes as chief of the intended academical establishment at 
^Icutto. That he is highly qualified for acting a distinguished part in any literary 
undertaking will be readily granted; nor do I think Mr. Mackintosh will meet 
with many half so likely to be useful in the proposed institution. The extent and 
versatility of his talents would soon raise him to his level, even although he were 
at first' to go out in a subordinate department If it be in your power to second his 
eupplication, I rely upon Heber*s interest with you to induce you to do so.*’ 

“ Edinburgh, 13tli July, 1801. 

. . , I am infinitely obliged to you, indeed, for your interference in behalf of 
our Leyden, who, I am sure, will do credit to your patronage, and may be of essen- 
tial service to the proposed mission. What a difference from broiling hirnsell', or 
getting himself literally broiled, in Africa. * Que diable vouloit-il faire dans cette 
galdre ! ' . . . Ilis brother is a fine lad, and is likely to enjoy some advantages 
which he wanted — I mean by being more easily introduced into society. I have 
intermitted his transcript of * Merlin,’ and set him to work on * Otuel,’ of which I 
send a specimen.” ... 

“ Edinburgh, 7th DpccmbiT, 1801. 

”My literary amusements have of late been much retarded and inter- 
rupted, partly by professional avocations, and partly by removing to a house newly 
furnished, where it will be some time before 1 can get my few b^ks put into order, 
or clear the premises of painters and workmen ; not to mention that these wurthi(}s 
do not nowadays proceed upon the plan of Solomon’s architects, wiiosc saws and 
hammers were not heard, but rather u{)on the more ancient system of the builders 
of Babel. To augment this confusion, my wife has fixed upon this time as proper to 
present me with a fine chopping boy, whose pipe, beinj^ of tlie shrillest, is heard amid 
the storm, like a boatswain’s whistle in a ^le of wind. These various causes of 
confusion have also interrupted the labours of young liCyden on your behalf ; but 
he has again resumed the task of transcribing * Arthour,’ of which I once again 
transmit a part. 1 have to acknowledge, with the deepest sense of gratitude, the 
beautiful analysis of Mr. Douce’s Fragments, which throws great light upon the 
romance of Sir Tristrem. In arranging that, 1 have anticipated your judicious hint, 
by dividing it into three parts, where the story seems naturally to pause, and pre- 
fixing an accurate argument, referring to the stanzas as numbered. 

” lam glad that Mrs. Ellis and you have derived any amusement from the House 
of. Aspen. It is a very hurried dramatic sketch; and the fifth act, ns you remark, 
would require a total revisal previous to representation or publication. At one time 
I certainly thought, with my friends, that it might have ranked well enough by the 
side of the Castle SpecU'e, Bluebeard, and the other drum and trumpet exhibitions 
of the day; but the ’ Plays of the Passions’* have put me entirely out of conceit 
with my Germanized brat; and should T ever again attempt dramatic composition, 

I would endeavour after the genuine old English model The publication 

of * The Complaynt’t is delayed. It is a work of multifarious lore. I am truly 
anxious about Leyden’s Indian journey, which seems to bang tire. Mr. VVilliam 
Dundas was so good as to promise me his interest to got him appointed secretary to 
the Limitation but whether he has succeeded or not, 1 have not yet learned. The 
various kinds of distress under which literary men, 1 mean such os have no other 
profession than letters, must labour, Jn a commercial country, is a gre^ disgrace to 
society. I owd to you I always tremble for'tho fate of genius when left to its own 
exertions, which* however powerful; are usually, by some bizarre dispensation of 

: *The first yolume of Joanna Baillio’s Plays of the Passions appeared in 171)8. Vul. 
11. followed in 18Q9. 

f **The Complaynt of Scotlimd,' wi^tten in 1548; with a Preliminary Dissertation and 
Glossary, by John Leyden/* w^'P^bfished by Constable in January, 1802. 

i A proposcd.lnstitutto»ibr purposes of Education at Calcutta. 
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nature, useful to every one but themselvea If'Heber could learn by Mackintosh, 
whether any thing could be done to fijj; L^den*a situationj ond what sort of interest 
would be most likely to succeed, his friends here might unite every exertion in his 

favour. . . . . Direct Castle Street, as usual; my new house being in 

the same street with my old dwelling.** 

** EdiobQTgh, 8U| January, 1808L 

. . . Your favour arrived just as I was sitting down to write to you, with a 
sheet or two of * King Arthur.* I fear, from a letter which I have received from 
Mr. Wilfiam. Diindas, that the Indian establishment is tottering, and will probably 
fall. Leyden has therefore been induced to turn his mind to some other mode ^ 
making his way to the East ; and proposes taking his degree as a physician and 
surgeon, with the hopp of getting an ap^intment in the Company’s Service as suiv 
gcon. If the Institution goes forward, his having secured this step will not prevent 
Jiis being attached to it ; at the same time that it will afford him a provision ind^ 
pendent of what seems to be a very precarious establishment. Mr. Dundas has 
promised to exert himself. ... I have just returned from the hospitable halls of 
Hamilton, where I have spent the-Chriptmas.” 

** 14th Fnbniary, 1803.' 

** I have been silent but not idle. The Transcript of King Arthur is at length 
finishod, being a fragment of about 7000 lines. Let me know how I shall trans- 
mit a parcel containing it, with the Complaynt and the Border Ballads, of which I 
expect every day to receive some copies. I think you will be disappointed in the 
Ballads. I have os yet touched very little on the more remote antiquities of the Border, 
which, indeed, my songs, all comparatively modern, did not lead me to discuss. 
Sonic scattered herbage, however, the elephants may perhaps find. By the way, 
you will not forget to notice the mountain called Arthur's Seat, which overhafigs 
this city. When I was at school the tradition ran that King Arthur occupied as his 
throne a huge rock upon its summit, and that he behold from thence some naval 
engagement upon the Frith of Forth. I am pleasantly interrupted by the post ; 
he brings me a letter from William Dundas, fixing Leyden's appointment as an as- 
sistant surgeon to one of the Indian settlements — which is not yet determined; and 
another from my printer, a very ingenious young man, telling me, that he means to 
escort the * Minstrelsy,’ up to Iiondon in person. I shall, therefore, direct him to 
transmit my parcel to Mr. Nicol.” . . • . 


*‘3il March, 1803. 

**I hope that long ere this you have received the Ballads, and that. they have 
afforded you some amusement. I hope, also, that the threatened third volume will 
be more interesting to Mrs. Ellis than the dry antiquarian detail of the two first 
could prove. I hope, moreover, that 1 shall have the pleasure of seeing you soon, 
as some circumstances' seem not so much to call me to London, as to famish me 
with a (locciil apology for coming up sometime this spring ; and I long particularly 
to say, that 1 know my friend Mr. Ellis by siffkt as well as intimately, I am glad 
you have seen the Marquess of Tjorn, whom I have met frequently at the house of 
his charming sister, Lady Charlotte Campbell, whom, I am sure, if you are acquaint- 
ed with her, you must admire as much as 1 do. Her Grace of Gordon, a great ad- 
mirer of yours, spent some days here lately, and, like Lord Lorn, was highly enter- 
tained with an account of our friendship ri la distance, I do not, nor did I ever, 
intend to fob you off with twenty or thirty lines of the second part of Sir Guy. 
Young Leydeahas been much engaged with< his, studies, otherwise you would have ' 
long since received what I now send, namely, the combat between Guy and Col- 
bronde, which I take to be the cream of the' romance. . . . . If I do not' 
come to London this spring, I will find a safe opportunity of returning Lajk; Juli-' 
ana Berners, with my very best thanks for the use of her reverence's w^L^ 

The preceding extracts are picked out of letters, mostly very Ipng 
ones, in which Scott discusses questions of antiquariaib interest, sug- 
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geited sometimes by £IIis» and sometimes' by the .course of his own 
researches among the MSS. of the Advocates’ Library. The passages 
which I have transcribed appear sufficient to give the readers distinct 
notion of the tenour of Scott’s life while his- first considerable work 
was in progress through the press. ^ In fapt, tHev.j^lace before us in a 
vivid light the chief features of a character which, by this, time, was 
cpmpletely formed and settled — which had passed unmoved through 
tlie first blandishments of worldly applause, and which no subsequent 
trials of that sort could ever shake from its early balance : — His cairn 
delight in his own pursuits — the patriotic enthusiasm which mingled 
with all the best of his literary efforts ; his modesty .as to his own genc-^ 
ral merits, combined with a certain dogged resolution to maintain his* 
own first view of a subject, however assailed ; his readiness to inter- 
rupt his own tasks by any drudgery by which fae could assist those of 
, a friend ; his steady and determined watchfulness over the struggling 
fortunes of genius and worth. 

The reader has seen that he spent the Christmas of 1801 at Hamil- 
ton PalapA in Lanarkshire. To Lady Anne Hamilton he had been 
introduced by her half-sister, I^dy Charlotte Campbell, and both the 
late and the present Dukes of Hamilton appear to have partiaken of 
Lady Anne’s admiration for Glcnfinlas, and the Eve of St. John. A 
morning’s' ramble to the majestic ruins of the old baronial castle on 
the precipitous banks of the Evan, and among the adjoining remains 
of the primeval Caledonian forest, suggested to him a ballad, not infe- 
rior in execution to any that he had hitherto produced, and especially 
interesting as the first in which he grapples with the world of pictu- 
resque incident unfolded' in the authentic annals of Scotland. With the 
magnificent localities before him, he skilfully interwove the daring as- 
sassination of the Regent Murray by one of the clansmen of “ the 
princely Hamilton.” Had the subject been taken up in after years,' we 
might have had another Marmion or Heart of Mid-Lothian ; for in 
Cadyow Castle we have the materials and outline of more than'ohe of 
the noblest of ballads. 

Not long before this piece began to be handed about in Edinburgh, 
Thomas Campbell had made his appearance there, and at once seized 
a. higApIace in the literary world by bis ‘ Pleasures of Hope.’ Among 
the fobst eager to welcome him had been Scotf; and I find Ihc brother- 
bard .thus expressing himself concerning the MS. of Cadyow : — 

; ' ** The verses of Cadyow Castle arc perpetually ringing in toy imagination — 

* Where mightiest of the beasts of chase 
That roam in inroody Caledon, 

Crashing the forest in his race, 

The mottntan bull comes thundering on— 

and the arrival of Hamilton, when^ 

. * Reeking from the re^nt deed. 

He dashed his carbine on the ground.’ 

I have repeated these lines so often pn the North Bridge that the whole fraternity 
of coachmen know me by timgtfe asi pasa. To be sure, to a mind in sober, serious 
street-walking humour, it* jpa^t;j1>ear an appearance of lunacy when one stamps 
With the hurried dfaafoof the head, which strong, pithy poetry 

excitea” 
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Scott finished biS;Ca(]yo.w Castle before sheets of the second 

volume of hia “Mijfistrelsy” Wd passed thrbugh the press; but “the 
two volumes ” ■ as Ballantytie s^t^s, “v?ere already full to<overflowing;” 
so it was reserved for the threatened third/' The - two volumes ap- 
peared ia tbe.^6i^Sb df January; 1802, from thb respectable house of 
Cadell and Davies in the Strand; and, owing V the cold rec^tion of 
Lewis’s Tales of Wonder,” which had come forth a yealr earlier, 
these may be said to have introduced Scott as an original .writer to 
the English public. . . ' . ' 

In his remarks on the Imitation of Popular Poetry, he says : i^Qwing 
to the failure of the vehicle I had chosen, my first efforts to^Wsent 
myself before the public as an original writer proved as vain as those by 
which I had previously endeavoured to distinguish myself as a translator. 
Like Lord Home, however, at the battle of Flodden, I did so far well, 
that I was able to Stand and defend myself; and amidst the general 
depreciation of , the ‘ Tales of Wonder/ my small share of the obnox- 
ious publication was dismissed without censure, and in some cases ob- 
tained praise from the critics. The consequences of my escape 
made me naturally more daring, and I attempted, in my own name, a 
collection of ballads of various kinds, both ancient ahd modern, to bo 
connected by the common tie of relation to the Border districts in 
which I had collected them. The edition was curious, as being the 
first example of a work printed by my friend and schoolfellow, Mr. 
James Ballantyne, who at that period was editor of a provincial 
paper. When the book came out, the imprint, Kelso, was read with 
wonder by amateurs of typography, who had never heard of such a 
place, and were astonished at the example of handsome printing which 
so obscure a town had produced. As for the editorial part of the task, 
my attempt to imitate the plan and style of Bishop Percy, observing 
only more' strict fidelity concerning my originals, was favourably re- 
ceived by the public.” 

The first edition of volumes I. and 11. of the Minstrelsy consisted of 
eight hundred copies, fifty of which were on largo paper. One of the 
embellislirnenlS' was a view of Hermitage castle, the history of which 
is rather curious. Scott executed a rough sketch of it during the last 
of his “ Liddesdal^ raids” with Shortreed, standing for that purpose 
for an hour or nr^pi^ up to his middle in the snow. Nothing can be 
ruder. than the performance, which I have now before me;, but his 
friend William Clerk made a better drawing from it, and from his a 
third and further improved copy was done W Hugh Willianiu; the 
elegant artist, afterwards known as “ Greek Williams.” Sc6tt. used 
to say the oddest thing of all was, that the engraving, founded on the 
labours of three draughtsmen, one of whom could not draw a straight 
line, and the two others-had never seen the place meant to be repre- 
sented, was nevertheless pronounced by the natives of Liddesdale, to 
give a very fair notion of the ruins of Hermitage. 

The edition was exhausted in the course of the year, and the terms 
of publication having been that Scott should have half tl^ clear pro- 
fits, his share,, was exactly £78, 10s. — a sum which deHainly could 
not have repaid him for the aptjjal;expenditjare ipcgj'red in thp. collec- 
tion of his materials. Messrs. Cadtoll and DaSdesrhpweveri CoinpIained, 

VoL. I. Z 17 
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and probably with good reason, that a' j^emature. advertisement of a 
second and improved edition” had r^dered some copies of the first 
unsaleable. ' . 

I shall transcribe the letter in which Mr. George Ellis acknowledges 
the receipt of his copy of the book. - 

To Walter Scotty' Esg. Advocate^ Caelle Sireef, 

'^Sunning Hi}!, Maitb 5 , 1803. 

“ My dear Sir, 

“ The volumes are arrived, and I have been devouring them, not as a pig does 
' a parcel of grains (by which simile you will judge that Imust be breWingi as in- 
deed 1 am)) putting in its snout, shutting its eyes, and swallowing as fast as it can 
without consideration — ^but as a schoolboy docs a piece of gingerbread ; nibbling a 
little bit here, and a little bit there, smacking his lips, surveying the number of 
square inches which still remain for his gratification, endeavouring to look it into 
larger dimensions, and making at every mouthful a tacit vow to protract his enjoy- 
ment by restraining his appetite. Now, therefbre-^but no ! 1 must first assure 
•you on the part of Mrs. E. that if you cannot or will not come to England soon, she 
must gratify her curiosity and gratitude, by setting off for Scotland, though at the 
risk of being tempted to pull caps with Mrs. Scott when she arrives at the end of 
her journey. Next, I must request you to convey to Mr. Leyden my very sincere 
acknowledgments for his part of the precious parcel. How truly vexatious tiiat 
such a man should embark, not for the ' dnes Attics,* but for those of Asia ; that 
tho Genius of Scotland, instead of a poor Complaint^ and an address in the style of 

* Navis, quie tibi creditum debes Virgilium — reddas incolumem, precor,’ should not 
interfere to prevent his. loss. I wish to hope that we should, as Sterne says, 

* manage these matters better* in England ; but now, as regret is unavailing, to the 
main point of my letter. 

** You will not, of course, expect that I should as yet give you any thing like an 
opinion, as a critic, of your volumes ; first, because you have thrown into my throat 
a cate of such magnitude that Cerberus, who had three throats, could not have 
swallowed a third part of it without shutting his eyes ; and secondly, because, al- 
though I have gone u little farther than George Nicol the bookseller, who cannot 
cease exclaiming, ** What a beautiful book !** and is distracted with jealousy of your 
Kelso Bulmer, yet, as 1 said before, 1 have not been able yet to digest a great deal 
of your * Border Minstrelsy.* 1 have, however, taken such a survey as satisfies me 
that your plan is neither too comprehensive nor too contracted; that the parts are 
properly distinct; and that they are (to preserve the painter*8 metaphor) made out 
just as they ought to be. Your introductory chapter is, I think, particularly good; 
and 1 was much pleased, although a little surprised, at iiiiding that it was made 
to serve as a recueil des pieces justificalives to jrour view of the state of iiianiiers 
among your Borderers, which I venture to say will be more thumbed than any part 
of the volume. 

“ You will easily believe that I cast many an anxious Idok for the annunciation 
of * Sir Tristrem,’ and will not be surprised that I was at first rather disappointed 
at hot finding any thing like a solemn engagement to produce him to the world 
within some fixed and limited period. Upon reflection, however, 1 really think 
you have judged wisely, and that you have best promoted the iiitcrcsts of literature, 
by sending, as the harbinger of the ‘Knight of Loonais,* a collection which must 
form a parlour-window book in every house in Britain which contains a parlour and 
a window. I am happy to find my old favourites in their natural situation — indeed 
in the only situation which can enable a Southern reader to estimate their merits. 
You remember what somebody said of the Prince de Conde*s army during the 
wars of the Fropde, viz. — “ that it would be a very fine amiy whenever it came 
of age.’* Of the Murrays and Armstrongs of your Border Ballads, it might bo said 
that they might grow, when the of good taste should arrive, to a Glenfinlas or 
an Eve of St John. Leyden’s additional poems are also very beautiful. I meant, 
at setting out, t few simple words' of thanks, and behold I have written a letter ; but 
no matter shall returfi tp^ tbe chargo alter a more attentive perusal. Ever 
yours very faithfully* . 


G. Elus.” 
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I might fill many pages by transcribing sirtiilar letters from persons 
of acknowledged discernment Jn this branch of literature; John Duke 
of Roxburgh is among the numberi and he conveys also a compliment- 
ary message from the* late Earl Spencer; Pinkerton' issues his decree 
of approbation as cntAerfrd; Chalmers overflows with' heartier 
praise ; and even Joseph Ritson extols his presentation copy as “ the 
most valuable literary; treasure in his possession.” There follows 
enough of female admiration to have been dangerous for another man ; 
a score of fine ladies Contend who shall be the most extravagant in 
encomium — and as many professed blue-stockings come after; among* 
or rather above the rest, Anna Seward, “ the Swan of Lichfield,” who 
laments that her “bright luminary,” Darwin, does not survive to par- 
take her raptures ^serves, that “in the Border Ballads the first 
strong rays of the Delphic orb illuminate Jellon Graeme ;” and con- 
cludes with a fact indisputable, but strangely expressed, viz. that “ the 
I^ady Anne BothwelPs Lament, Cowdenknowes, &c. &c., climatically 
preceded the treasures of Burns, and the consummate Glcnfinlas and 
Eve of St. .John.” Scott felt as acutely as any malevolent critic the 
pedantic affectations of Miss Seward’s epistolary style, but in her case 
sound sense as well as vigorous ability had unfortunately condescended 
to an absurd disguise ; he looked below it, and was far from confound- 
ing her honest praise with the flat superlatives either of worldly parrots 
or weak enthusiasts. 


CHAPTER XL 

PREPARATION OF VOLUME III. OF THE MINSTRELSY— AND OF SIR TRISTREM— 
CORRESPONDENCE W^H MISS SEWARD AND MR. ELLIS— BALLAD OF THE 
REIVER’S WEDDING-COMMENCEMENT OF THE LAY OF THE LAST MINSTREL 
—VISIT TO I/)NDON AND OXFORD-COMPLETriON OFTHE MINSTRELSY OF THE 
SCaiTISII BORDER.— 180a-180a 

The approbation with which fhe first two volumes of the Minstrdsy 
were received, stimulated Scott to fresh diligence in the Reparation 
of a third; while. “Sir Tristrem” — it being now settled that this 
romance should form a separate volume — was transmitted, without 
delay, to the printer at Kelso. As early as March 30th, 1802, Ballan- 
tyne, who had just returned from London, writes thus : — . 

To Walter Scotty Esq., Castle Street, Edinburgh. 

“ Dear Sir, 

“ By to-morrow’s Fly I shall send the remaining materials for Minstrel^, to- 
gether with three sheets of Sir Tristrem. ... I shall ever think the printing the 
Scottish Minstrelsy one of the most fortunate circumstances of my life... 1 have 
gained, not lost by it, in a pecuniary light ; and the prospects it hu been the means 
of opening to me, may advantageously influence my future destiny. 1 can never 
be sufficiently grateful for the interest you, unceasingly take In my welfiure. Your 
query respecting Edinburgh, I am yet at a loss to answer, l^pay. truth, the 
expenses 1 have incurred in my resolution to acquire a character ;^iQi';etegdnt print- 
ing, whatever might be the result, cramp considembly my present 'e»xertiona A 
short time, 1 trust, will make me easier, and I shall then contempUte the road be- 
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fore , we with , a steady eye.' One thing alone Js qltiatr—that Kelso cannot be my 
abidn^ place for aye ; sooner or lator, emig^te InitfSt and wHl ; but at all events, 
I must wait till my plumes are grown. 

I am, dear airi your &itbful and bUiged 

V ■ ' J.B.” 

On learning that a third volume of the Minstrelsy was in progress. 
Miss Seward forwarded to the Editor “ Rich Auld Willie’s farewell,” 
a Scotch ballad of her own manufacture, meaning, no doubts to place 
it at his disposal, for. the section of ^‘Imitations.” His answer (dated 
Edinburgh, June 29, 1802), after many compliments to the Auld Willie^ 
of which he made the use that had been intended, proceeds as fol- 
lows : ' 

" I have some thoughts of attempting a Border ballad in the comic manner ; but 
I almost despair of bringing it well out A certain Sir William Scott, from whom 
I am descended, was ill-advised enough to plunder the estate of Sir Gideon Murray 
of Elibank, ancestor to the present Lord Elibank. The marauder was defeated, 
seized, and brought in fetters to the castle of Elibank, upon the Tweed. I'he Lady 
Murray (agreeably to the custom of all ladies iti ancient tales) was seated on the 
battlements, and descried the return of her husband with his prisoners. She im- 
mediately inquired what he meant to do with the young Knight of Harden, wliicli 
was the pe/tt 2t/fe of Sir William Scott “Hang the robber assuredly,’ was the 
answer of Sir Gideon. \ What !* answered the lady, * hang the handsome young 
knight of Harden when I have three ill-favoured daughters unmarried! No, no, 
Sir Gideon, weMl force him to marry our Meg.’ Now tradition says, that Meg 
Murray was the ugliest woman in the four counties, and that she was called, in the 
homelv dialect of tho time, meikle-mouthed Meg (I will not affront you by an expla- 
nation\* Sir Gideon, like a good husband and tender father, entered into his 
wife’e sentiments, and preferred to Sir William the alternative of becoming his son- 
in-law, or decorating with his carcase the kindly gallows of Elibank. The lady 
was so very ugly, Uiat Sir William, tho handsomest man of his time, ^itively 
refused the honour of her hand. Three days were allowed him to make up bis 
mind ; and it was not until he found one end of a rope made fast to his neck, and 
the other knitted to a sturdy oak tough, that his resolution gave way, and he pre- 
ferred an ugly wife to the literal noose. It is said they were afterwards a very 
happy couple. She had a curious hand at pickling the beef which he stole ; and, 
marauder as he was, he had little reason to dread being twitted by the pawky 
gowk.. This, either by its being perpetually told to me when young, or by a per- 
verted taste for such anecdotes, has always struck me as a good subject for a 
comic balladf and how happy should I be were Miss Seward to agree in opinion 
with me! 

“This little tale may serve for an introduction to some observations I have to 
offor upon our popular poetry. It will at least so far disclose your correspondent’s 
weak sidd, as to induce you to make allowance for my mode of arguing. Much of 
its peculiar charm is indeed, 1 believe, to be attributed solely to its locality. A 
very Commonplace and obvious epithet,, when applied to a scene which we have 
been accustomed to view with pleasure, recalls to us not merely the local scenery, 
hut a tiumsand little nameless associations, which we arc unable to separate or 
to define. In some veraes of that e<Scentric, but admirable poet, Coleridge, ho 
talks of .V , 

* An old rude tale that suited well 
ruins wild and hoary.* 

I think there are few Who have not 'hee^ in some degree touched with this local 
sympathy. TeU,' a peasant aa brdinafy tale of robbery and murder, and perhaps 

* It is commonly said that all, Meg*e6eMoeniiants have inherited something of her olia^ 
racteristie feature. Tho Poet certainly was no exception to the rule. 
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yoa may fail to interest him ; but tp excite his terrorsi you i^re him it happened 
on the very heath he usually crosses, oir to a man' Whose ^mily he has known, and 
you rarely meet such a mere image of Humanity as remaios entirely unmoved. I 
suspect it is pretty much tlie same, with myself, and many of my countrymen, who 
are charmed by the efl^t of local description, and sometimes impute that effect to 
the poet which is pioducod by the recollections and associations which his versos 
excite/ Why else did Sir Philip Sydney feel that the tale of Percy and Douglas 
moved him like the sound of a trumpet? or why is it that a Swiss sickens at hear- 
ing the Ikmous Ranz dee Vaches, to which the native of any other country would 
have listened iRsr a hundred days, without any other sensation than* ennui? I fear 
our poetical taste is in general much more linked with our prejudices of birth, of 
education, and of habitual thinking, than our vanity will allow us to suppose ; and 
that, let the point of the poet's dart be as sharp as that of Cupid, it is the wings 
lent it by the fancy and propossessions of tlie gentle reiuler which carry it to the 
mark. It may appear like great egotism to pretend to illustrate my position from 
the reception which the productions of so mere a ballad-monger as myself have met 
with from the public; but 1 cannot help observing that all Scotchmen prefer the 
Eve of St. John to Glenfinlas, and most of my English friends entertain precisely 
an opposite opinion. ... I have been writing this letter by a paragraph at a time 
for about a month, this being the season when wc are most devoted to the 
*• Dtovrsy bench and babbling hall* 

1 have the honour,'* &c. dice 

Miss Seward, in her next letter, offers an apology for not having 
sooner begged Scott to place her name among the subscribers to his 
third volume. His answer is in these words:— 

** LafiBwade. July, 1802. 

** I am very sorry to have left you under a mistake about my third volume. 
The truth is, that highly as I should feel myself Hatterod by the encouragement of 
Miss Soward's name, I cannot, in the present instance, avail myself of it, as the Bal- 
lads are not published by subscription. Providence having, 1 suppose, foreseen 
that my literary qualifications, like those of many more distinguished persons, 
might not, par hazard^ support me exactly as I would like, allotted me a small 
patrimony, which, joined to my professional income, and my appointments in the 
characteristic office of Sheriff of Ettrick Forest, serves to render my literary pur- 
suits more a matter of amusement than an object of emolument. , With this expla- 
nation, I hope you will honour me by accepting the third volume as soon as published, 
which will be in the beginning of next year, and I also hope, that under the circum- 
stanc'.es, you will hold me acquitted of the silly vanity of wishing to be thought a 
^c?i//f»wfln-author, z 

“ The IxLllud of The. Reiver's Wedding is not yet written, but I have finished one 
of a tragic cast, founded upon the death of the Regent Murray, who was shot in 
Jdnlithgow, by James Hamilton of Bothwellhaugh. The following verses contain 
the catastrophe, as told by Hamilton himself to his chief and his kinsmen : — 

* With hackbut bent,* dtc. 


** This Bothwellhaugh has occupied such an unwarrantable proportion of nw letter, 
that I have hardly time to tell you how much 1 join in your admiration ofTatn o' 
Shunter, which 1 verily believe to be inimitable, both in the serious and ludicrous 
parts, as well as the singularly happy combination of both. I request Miss Seward 
to believe,” &c. 

The Reiver’s Wedding” never was completed, butl;liave found 
two copies of its commencement, and I shall make nof^pplogies for 
inserting here what seems to have been the second one. Itwill ne seen 
that be had meant to mingle with Sir William’s’ capture, Auid Wat’s 
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Fomy of the Bassened Bull, and the Fea^t of Spurs ; and that, I know 
not for what leasnn, Lochwood, the ancient fortress of tho Johnstones 
in Annanddle, has been substituted fur the real locality of his ances- 
tor's Drum-head Wedding Contract: — 


"THE REIVER'S WEDDINO 

* O will ye hear a mirthiiil bourd 7 

Or will ye hear ol coiirtcsio ^ 

Or will ye hear how a gfalldnt lord 
Was wedded to a gay ladye 7* 

* Ca* ont the kyo/ quo* the village herd, 

As he stood on the knowe, 

* Gd* this one's nine and that one’s ten, 

And bauld Lord William’s cow ’ 

* Ah ’ by my sootli,* quoth William then, 

* And stands it that way now. 

When knave and ehurl have nine and ten. 
That the Lord has but his cow ^ 


*I swear by the light of the Michaelmas moon 
And the night of Mary high, 

And by the edge of my braidsword brown, 
They shall soon say Harden’s k}e ’ 

He took a bugle froe his side. 

With names carved o’er and o’cr~ 

Full many a chief of meiklc prido. 

That Border bugle bore——* 

He blew d note baith shirp and hie, 

Till rock and water rang around — 

Three score of mo8stroopcr<< md three 
Have mounted at that bugle sound 

The Michaelmas moon had entered then, 

And ere she won the full, 

Ye might see by her light m Harden glen 
A bow o’ kye and a bisscned bull 


And loud, and loud in Harden tower 
The quaigh gaed round wi’ meikle glee , 
For the En^isn beef was brought in bower. 
And the English ale flowed merrilie 


And mony a guest from Toviot^idc 
And Yarrow’s Braes were there , 

Was never a lord m Scotland wide 
That made more dainty fluro. 

They ate, they laugh’d, they sang and quaff’d. 
Till nought on mrd was seen, 

When knight and squire were boune to dino. 
Bat a spur oi silver sheen 


Lord William has ta’en his berry brown steed— 
A sore slicnt man was he 
* Wait ye, my gttests, a little speed — 

Weel i^tea ye sbhll be * 


He rode him down b> Falsehope bnm. 
His cousin dear to see. 


* Hus celebrated horn is still m the possession of Lord Pdwarth 
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With him to tako a ndmg turn— 

Wat4)raw-the sword was ho. 

And when he came to FaJ^chope glen. 

Beneath the trysting tree, 

On the smooth green was carved plain«* 

' To lioohwocm bound arc wt * 

' O if they bo gane to dark Lochwood 
To drive the Warden’s gear, 

Betwixt our names, I ween, tiicre *s ftud» 
m go and have my share 

* For litU( reck I for Johnstone's feud. 

The Warden though he be* 

&o I ord William is away to dark Lochwood, 

Witli riders barely three 

1 hr Warden's daughters in Lochwood sate, 

Were all both fair andjgay, 

All s ive the Lady Margaret, 

And she waa wan and wae 

The sister, Jean, had a full fiiir skin, 

And Grace waa bauld and braw , 

But the leal fast heart her breast witlim 
It weel was worth them a* 

Her father's pranked her sisters twa 
With miikk joy and pride. 

But M irgaret maun seek Dundrennan's wa*— 

She ne'er can be a bride 

On spear uid casque by gallants gent 
Her sistirs' scaifs were borm, 

But never at tilt or tournament 
Were Maigarct's colours worn 

Her sisters rode to Thirlstone bower. 

But sho was left at haiiio 
To winder round the gloomy tower, 

And sigh young Harden's name 

' Of all the knights, the knight most fair. 

From Yarrow to the Tynt,* 

SoR sigh'd tlie maid, ' is Harden's heir. 

But no'er Cem he ^ mine , 

*Of all the maids, the Ibulcst maid 
From Teviot to the Dec, 

Ah ' ' sighing sadi that lady said, 

' Can ne'er young Harden's be*— 

She looked up the briery glen. 

And up the mossy brae. 

And she saw a score of her father's men 
Y( 1 id in tlio Johnstone grey 

O fast and fast they downwards sped 
The moss and briers among, 

And in the midst the troopers led 
A shackled knight along" 

* * _ * « « * • 

* At T inton in Boxburghshire, there is a circle of stones surrounding a smooth plot 
of turf, eillf d the Tlry^l or place of appointment, which tradition avera Co have been the 
rindtAous ot the ntighbouriiig warriors *lho name of the leader was cut in the turi^ 
and the arrangiinrnt of the ktUrs onnouncid to his followers the course which he had 
taken " — iniroduetton to the MinstreUy^ p 185 
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A8.,sc)on as the autumn vacation set Scott at liberty, he proceeded 
to the Borders with Leyden. •‘Wo, have just concluded,” he tells 
Ellis on his return to Edinburgh, “ an excursion of two or three weeks 
through my jurisdiction of Selkirkshire, where, in dehance of moun- 
tains, rivers, and bogs damp and dry, we have penetrated the very 
recesses of Eltrick Forest, to which district if l ever have, the happi- 
ness of welcoming you, you will be convinced that I am truly the 
sherifi* of the ‘ cairn and the scaur.’ In the course of our grand tour, 
besides the risks of swamping and breaking our necks, we encounter- 
ed the formidable hardships of sleeping upon peat-stacks,, and eating 
mutton slain by no common butcher, but deprived of life by the judg- 
ment of God, as a coroner’s inquest would express themselves. I 
have, however, not only escaped safe • per varies casus per tot dis- 
crimina rerum,’ but returned loaded with the treasures of oral tra- 
dition. The principal* result of our enquiries has been a complete and 

B jrfect copy of ‘ Maitland with his. Auld Herd Graie,’ referred to by 
ouglas in his ‘ Palice of Honour,’ along with John the Reef and 
other popular characters, and celebrated also in the poems from the 
Maitland MS. You may guess the surprise of Leyden and myself 
when this w^as presented to us, copied down from the recitation of an 
old shepherd, by a country farmer, and with no greater corruj)tions 
than might be supposed to be introduced by the lapse of time, and the 
ignorance of reciters. I don’t suppose it was originally composed 
later than the days of Blind Harry. Many of the old words are re- 
tained, which neither the reciter, nor the copyer understood. Such 
are the military engines somes^ springwalls (springalds), and many 
others. Though the poetical merit of this curiosity is not striking, yet 
it has an odd energy and dramatic effect.” 

A few weeks later, he thus answers Ellis’s enquiries as to the pro- 
gress of the Sir Tristrem: — “ The worthy knight is still in embryo, 
mough the whole poetry is printed. The fact is, that a second edition 
of the Minstrelsy has been demanded niore suddenly than I expected, 
and has occupied my immediate attention. I have also my third 
volume to compile and arrange ; for the Minstrelsy is now to be com- 
pleted altogether independent of the pretix chevalier, who might hang 
heavy upon its skirts. 1 assure you my Continuation is mere doggcrch 
*not poetry — it is argued in the same division with Thomas’s own pro- 
duction, and therefore not worth sending. However, you may.de- 
pend on having, the whole long before publication. I have derived 
much information from Turner: he combines the knowledge of the 
Welsh and northern authorities, and, in despite of a most detestable 
Gibbonismy\m book is interesting.* I intend to study the Welsh triads 

before I finally commit myself on the subject of Border poetry 

As for Mister Ritson, he and I still continue on decent terms; and, in 
imih, he mokes pate develmrs; h\xt I dread I shall see ‘a whisker 
first and then a claw’ stretched out against my unfortunate lucubra- 
tions. Ballantyne, the Kelso printer, who has a book of his in hand, 
groans in spirit over the peculiarities of his orthography, which, sooth 

* The first part of Mr. Shaxgii Tomer’s Histcov of the Aiifflo.Sazons was publislied in 
1799 ; the second in 1801. 
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to say, hath seldom been equalled since the days of Elphinstone, the 
ingenious author of the mode;,of spelling according to the pronuncia- 
tion, which he aptly termed ^^ropricty ascertained in her ricture.' I 
fear tlie remark of Festuf to St. raul might be more justly applied to 
this curious investigator of antiquity, and it is a. pity such research 
should be renderccT useless by the infirmities of His temper. I have 
lately bad from him q come of ‘ Ye litel wee Mon,’ of which I think 
1 can make soma use. In return, I have sent him a sight of Auld 
Maitland, the original MS. If you are curious, I dare say you niay 
easily see it. Indeed, I might easily send you a transcribed copy, — 
.but I wish him to see it in puris naturalibusJ* 

Kitson had visited Lasswade in the course of this autumn, and his 
conduct had been such as to render the precaution here alluded to very 
proper in the case of one who,, like Scott, was resolved to steer clear 
of the feuds and heartburnings that gave rise to such scandalous scenes 
among the other antiquaries of the day. Leyden met Ritson at the 
cottage, and, far from imitating his host’s forbearance, took a pleasure 
in tormenting the half-mad pedant by every means in his power. Among 
other circumstances, Scott delighted to detail the scene that occurred 
when his two uncouth allies met at dinner. Well knowing ‘Ritson’s 
holy horror of all animal food, Leyden complained that the joint on 
the table was overdone. “Indeed, for that matter,” cried he, “meat 
can never be too little done, and raw is best of all.” He sent to the 
kitchen accordingly for a plate of literally raw beef, and manfully eat 
it up, with no sauce but the exquisite ruefulness of the Pythagorean’s 
glances. 

Mr. Robert Pierce Gillies, a gentleman of the Scotch bar, well 
known, among other things, for some excellent translations from the 
German, was present at the cottage another day, when Ritson was in 
Scotland. lie has described the whole scene in the second section of 
his “ Recollections of Sir Walter Scott,” — a set of papers in which 
many inaccurate statements occur, .but which convey, on the whole, a 
lively im])rcssion of the persons introduced.* “In approaching the 
cottage,” he says, “I was struck with the exceeding air of neatness 
that prevailed around. The hand of tasteful cultivation bad been there, 
and all methods employed to convert an ordinary thatched cottage into 
a handsorno and comfortable abode. The doorway was in an angle 
formed by the original old cabin and the additional rooms which had 
been built to it. In a moment I had passed through the lobby, and 
found myself in the presence of Mr. and Mrs. Scott, and Mr. Willianr; 
Erskine. At this early period, Scott was more like the portrait, by 
Saxon, engraved for the first edition of ‘ The Lady of the Lake,’ than 
to any subsequent picture. He retained in features and form an im- 
press of that elasticity and youthful vivacity, which ho used to com- 
plain wore off after he was forty, and by his oum account was ex- 
changed for the plodding heaviness of an operose student. He had 
now, indeed, somewhat of a boyish gaiety of look, and in person was 
tall, slim, and extremely active. On my cntrancc, he was seated at a 

* Theso papers appeared in FrazerSai'Maffuino for September, Novemb^, and Decem- 
ber, 18.35, and January, 1836. ‘ 

VoL. I. 2 A 
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tal^l^ncar the window, and occupied in transcribing from an old. MS. 
vblfitpb into his commonplace book. As to costume, he was carelessly 
attii^ in a widely-made shooting-dresls^ With a coloured handkerchief 
round his neck; the very antithesis of style usually adofjtcd cither by 
student or barrister, ‘llah!’ he exclaimed, ^welcome, thrice .welcome! 
for we are just proposing to have lunch, and then a long, long walk 
through wood and wold, in which I am sure jjpii will jdin us. But no 
man can thoroughly appreciate the pleasure of such, a life wlio has not 
known what it is to rise spiritless in a morning, and daidle oiR half the 
day in tJie Parliament House,, where we must all compear within an- 
other fortnight; then to s^nd the rest of one’s lime in applying proofs 
to condescendences^ and hauling out papers to bamboozle judges, most 
of whom are daized enough already. What say you, Counsellor lirs- 
kine? Come; — alia guerra — rouse, and say whether you are for a 
walk to-day.’ — ‘ Certainly, in such fine weather 1 don’t see what \vc 
can propose better. It is the last I shall see of the country this vaca- 
tion.’ — ^‘Nay, say not so, man; we shall all be merry twice and oiuic 
yet before the evil days*arrive .’ — * I’ll tell you what 1 have thought of 
this half-hour: it is a plan of mine to rent a cottage and a cabbage- 
garden — not here, but somewhere farther out of town, and never again, 
after this one session, to enter the Parliament House.’ — ‘And you’ll 
ask Ritson, perhaps,’ said Scott, ‘ to stay with you and help to consume 
the cabbages. liest assured we shall both sit on the bench one day ; 
buti heigho I we shall both. have become very old and philosophical by 
that time .’ — * Did you not expect Lewis here this morning V — ‘ Lewis, 
I venture to say, is not up yet, for he dined at Dalkeith yesterday, and 
of course found the wine very good. Besides, you know, 1 have in- 
trusted him with FtneUa till his own steed gets well of a sprain, and he 
could not join our walking excursion. — I see you are admiring that 
broken sword,’ he added, addressing me, ‘ and your interest would in- 
crease if you knew how much labour was required to bring it into 
my possession. In order to grasp that mouldering weapon, I was 
obliged to di'ain the well at the Castle of Dunnottar. But it is time 
to set out ; and here is one friend^ (addressing himself to a large dog) 
‘ who is very impatient to be in the field. He tells me he knows where 
to find a hare in the woods of MaVisbank. And here is another’ 
(caressing a terrier), ‘ who longs to have a battle with the weazels and 
water-rats, arid the foumart that wons near the caves of Gorthy : so 
let us be off.’ ” 

Mr. Gillies tells us, that in the course of their walk to Roslyn 
Scott’s foot slipped, as he was scrambling towards a cave on the edge 
of a precipitous bank, and that, “ had there been no trees in the way, 
he must have been killed, but midway he was stopped by a large root 
of hazel, when, instead of struggling, which would have made matters 
greatly worse, he seemed perfectly resigned to his fate, and slipped 
mrough ther tangled thicket till he lay flat on the river’s brink. He 
rose in an instant from hia recumbent attitude, and with a hearty laugh 
called out, ‘Now, let see who else will do the like.’ lie scrambled 
up the cliff with alacrity, and i^tered the cave, where we had a long 
dialogue.” 

Even after he was an old and hoary man, he continually encounter- 
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ed such risks with the same recklessness. The extraordinary strength 
of his hands and arms was his great reliance in all such difficulties, 
and if he could see any thin^.to lay hold of, he was afraid of no leap, 
or rather hop, that came in his way. Mr. Gillies says, that when they 
drew near the famous chapel of Roslyn, Srskine expressed a hope 
that they might, as habitual visitors, escape hearj^g the usual endless 
story of the stlly old^ woman that showed tne ruins ; but Scott, answ'er- 
cd, There is a pleasure in the song which none but the songstress 
knows, and by telling her we know it all already, we should m^e the 
poor devil unhappy.” 

On their return to the cottage, Scott enquired for tAe /enmerZ cni- 
bage-cater, meaning Ritson, who had been expected to dinner. In- 
deed,” answered' his wife, “ ybu may be happy he is not here, he is so 
very disagreeable. Mn Leyden, I believe, frightened him away.” It 
turned out that it was even so. When Ritson appeared, a round of 
cold beef was on the luncheon-table, and Mrs. Scott, forgetting his 
peculiar creed, oflered him a slice. . ** The antiquary, in his indig- 
nation, expressed himself in such outrageous terms to the lady, that 
l-icyden first tried to correct him by ridicule, and then, on the madman 
growing more violent, became angry ih his turn, till at last he threaten- 
ed, that if he were not silent, he would thraw his neck. Scott shook 
his head at this recital, which Leyden observing, grew vehement in 
his own justification. Scott said not a word in reply, but took up a 
large bunch of feathers fastened to a stick, denominated a duster^ and 
shook it about the student’s ears till he laughed — then changed the 
subject.” 

All this is very characteristic of the parties. Scott’s playful aversion 
to dispute was a trait in his mind and manners that could alone have 
enabled him to make use at one and the same time, and for the same 
purpose, of two such persons as Ritson and Leydgn. 

To return to Ellis. In answer to Scott’s letter last quoted, he urged 
him to make Sir Tristrem volume fourth of the Minstrelsy. “ As to 
his hanging heavy on hand” (says he), “I admit, that as a separate 
])ublication he may do so, but thd Minstrelsy is now established as a 
library book, and in this bibliomaniac age, no one would think it per- 
fect without the preux chevalier^ if you avow the said chevalier as 
your adopted son. Let him, at least, be printed in the same size and 
l)apcr, and then I am persuaded our booksellers will do. the rest fast 
enough, upon the credit of your reputation.” Scott replies (November), 
that it is now too late to alter the fate of Sir Tristrem.* ” Longman, 
of Paternoster Rows has been down here in summer, and purchased 
the copyright of the Minstrelsy. Sir Tristrem is a separate property, 
but will be on the same scale in TOint of size.” 

The next letter introduces to Ellis’s personal acquaintance Leyden, 
who had by this time completed his medical studies, and ;^ken his* de- 
gree as a physician. In it Scott says : ” At length I write to you. per 
favour of John Leyden. I presume Hcber has made you sufficiently 
acquainted with this original (for he is a true one), 'and. therefore I 
will trust to your own kindness, should an opportunity occur of doing 
him any service in furthering his Indian plans. You will readily judge, 
from conversing with him, that with a very uncommon stock of ac- 
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quired knowledge, he wants a good deal of another sort of knowledge 
' which ia only to be gleaned from an early intercourse with polished 
society. But he dances his bear with a^ood confidence, and the bear 
itself IS a very good-natured and well-conditioned: animal. All his 
friends are much interested about him, as the qualities both of his heart 
and head are very .uncommon.** He adds: “ My third volume will 
appear as soon after, the others as the despatch of thui printers will 
admit. Some parts will, I think, interest you; particularly the pre- 
servation of the entire ‘Auld Maitland* by oral tradition, probably 
from the reign of EdWard 11. or III.^ As I have never met with such 
an instance, I must request you to enquire all about it of Leyden, who 
was with me when I receiwd my first copy. In the third volume I 
intend to publish Cadytm Castle, a historical sort of a ballad upon the 
deatli of the Regent Murray, and besides this, a long poem of my own. 
It will be a kind of jgmance of Border chivalry, in a light-horseman 
sort of stanza.” 

He appears to have sent a copy of Cadyow Castle by Leyden, whose 
reception at Mr.: Ellis’s villa, near Windsor, is thus described in the 
next letter of the correspondence. “Let me thank you,” says Lllis, 
“ for your poem, which. Mrs. E. has not received, and which, indeed, 
I could not help feeling glad, in the first instance (though wf, now begin 
to grow very impatient for it), that she did not receive, l^yden would 
not have been your Leyden if he had arrived like a cat^eful citizen, 
with all his packages carefully docketed in his portmanteau. If on the 

S ioint of leaving for many years, ^rhaps for ever, his country and the 
riends of his youth, he had not deferred to the last, and till it was too 
late, all that could be easily done, and that stupid people find time to 
do — if he had not arrived with all his ideas perfectly bewildered — and 
tired to death, and sick — and without any settled plans for futurity, or 
any accurate recollection of the past — we should have felt much more 
disappointed than we were by the non-arrival of yoiir poem, which he 
assured us he remembered to have left somewhere or other, and there- 
fore felt very confident of recovering. In short, his whole air and 
coimtenance told us, *I am oome to te one. of your friends,’ and we 
immediately took him at his word.’* 

By the “ romance of Bbrder.Chivalry,” which was designed to form 
part of the third volOnie of the Minstrelsy, the reader is to understand 
the first draught of The Lay of the Last Minstrel ; and the author’s 
description of it as being “ in a light-horseman sort of stanza,” was 
probably suggested by the circumstances under which the greater part 
of that original draught was composed. He has told us, in his Intro- 
duction of 1630, that the poem originated in a request of the young 
and tevejy. Countess of Dalkeith, that he would write a ballad on the 
legend ot Gilpin Horner : that he began it at Lassw^ade, and read the 
opening stanzias, as soon as they were written, to his friends, Erskinc 
and Cranstpun: that their reception of these was apparently so cold 
as to discourage him, ^^nd^disgust him with what he had done; but 
.that finding, a few dayiii, Afterwards, that the stanzas had nevertheless 
excited their, curiosity, ait|i«rhauoted their memory, he was encouraged 
to resume the undertaking. Thq scene and date of this resumption I 
ipwe to the recollection of the then ' Cornet of the Edinburgh light- 
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horse. While the troop were on permanent cUtfy at Musselburgh, in 
the autumnal recess of 18Q2|^ t^ quarfermas^'r, during a charge on 
rortol)ello sands, received a Jfick of a hor.se, w^cb. confined him for 
tiuec days to hisjodgings* Mt* Skene found him, busy with his pen; 
and h(3 produced before these^ three days expired the first canto of tfie 
liUy, very negriy, if his jTrierid’s memory may ^ , trusted, in the slate 
ill which' it'^was . published. That whole poem was 

sketched and filled jn wiih extraordip&ry rapidity, there can be no diffi- 
culty ill Iiclicwng. lie' himself say^ (in the Intfoduotion of 18i30), that 
after he luid once got fiiirfy into the vein, it proceeded at the rale of, 
^ ahoiii a canto in a week^r/The Lay, however, like the Tristrem, soon 
'outgrew the dimensions which he' had originally contemplated; the 
design of includiiig it in Ihe third volume of the Minstrelsy was, of 
course, ahandoned ; aud it did hot, appear until nearly three years after 
that fortunate mishap on ihe-beach^of 'Portobello. 

To return to Scott’s cofrohpandence :-^it shows that Ellis had, 
although invoivod at the time in serious, farnfly afllictiohs, exerted him- 
self strenuously 'and gflectivcly in behalf of Leyden; 'a service which 
Scroll, acknowfedges most warmly. His friend. ^Vrites, ‘too, at great 
length about *1116 completion of the , Minstrelsy# urging, in particular, 
the propriety of prefixing to it^a.good - map of (htj rSSottish Border — 
“ for, in truth,” he /iays, “ I have nm?er been qble to find' even i’raV- 
(loune on an^' map in rny possession.” T|jle poet answers (January 30, 
1H03) ; “ The idea of a map jilcase^i me much, but there arc two strong 
olijoctions to its being prefixed to this edition. IWstf v^e'^shalL be out 
in a month, within which time it would be difficult, t apprehend, for 
Mr. Arrowsmitli, .labouring under the disadvantages which I am about 
to mention, to complete the map, \ Secondly, you;4|^ to. know that I 
aril an utter stranger tOjgeomctry, surveying, and ^j^such 
branches of study, as J&s, Maiaprop calls them, j^y^^education was 
unfortunately interrupted by a long indisposition, wbiOb cipcasio.ned my 
residing for about two years, in country with a good maiden aunt, 
who permitted and encouraged me! to run about the fields, as wild as 
any buck that ever fled from the face of man- Henoe my.geographical 
knowledge is jiicrely practical, though I think, diajt in Uie SouiJi 
cnniitn/ ‘ 1 could be a guide w^orth bny twa, that may in liiddesdale be 
found/ yet 1 believe Hobby Noble, or Kinmonl Wfllie, would beat me 
at laying down a map. I have, however, sense enough to see that 
our mode of executing maps in general is any tjiing but perfect. The 
country is most inaccurately defined, and had your General (Wade) 
rnarcdied through Scotland by the assistance of Ainslie’s map, his flying 
arrtillery would soon have stuck fast among our morasses, and. his 
horse broke their knees among our cairns. Your system of a bird's- 
eye view is. certainly the true principle.” He goes on to mentipn some 
better maps than Ellis seemed fo have consulted, and to infom’fj^iplii 
where he may discover Ercildoune, under its mpdeim form pjF Earl^Sob, 
upon the river T..eadcr; and concludes, the .mim then must fe dsaferiped 
until the third edition, about which, I suppose,, Longman thinks .coura<^ 
gcously.” He then adds: am almost glailCadyow Gaadejs mis- 

carried, as I have rather lost cofieeit of it at present, being engaged 
on what I think wdll be a more generally interesting legend. I have 

18, 
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called it -the ‘Lay of the Last Minstrel/ and put it in the mouth of an 
old bard, who is supposed to have survived all his brethren, and to 
have lived down to' 1690. The thing ‘{tWlf will be very long, but 1 
would willingly have sent ^ou the Introduction had you been still in 
possession of your senatorial privilege ; — but double postage would be 
a strange innovation on the established ^rice of ballads, which have 
always sold at the easy rate of one half^nivjr/?^ : - 
I must now give part of a letter in whicK Leyden recurs to the kind- 
ness, and sketches the person and manners of George Ellis, in a highly 
characteristic fasliion. , He says to Scott (January 25, 1803), “You 
were, no doubt; aurpri^d, my dear sir, that I gave you so little informa- 
tion about my mdyements ; but it is only this day I have been able to’ 
speak of them with any precision. Such is the tardiness in every thing 
connected with tlie India House, that a person who is present in the 
character of spectator is quite amazed ; but if we consider it as the 
centre of a vast commercial concern, in comparison of which 'IVre 
and Sidon, and the Great Carthage itself, must inevitably dwindle into 
huckster shops, we are induced to think of thorn with nrorc patience. 
Even yet I cannot answer you exactly — ^being very uncertain whether 
1 am to sail on the 16th of next month, or the 28th. 

* 1 . 

“ Nav7 ahal I ielen to yc, 1 wis, 

Of that kind Si[]U6yciiB Ellis, 

That wonnen in this cit6 ; 

Courtess he is, by God almizt ! 

That he nis nou^^ht yinaked knizt 
It is the more pitie. 

2 , 

“ Ho konnen better cche glewc 
Than 1 konnen to yc showc, 

Faith maist and least. 

So wcl ho wirkctli in echo thewe, 

Tliat where he common, I tel yc trowc, 

He is one welcome guest. 

3 ' 

“ His cycn grave as glas ben, 

- And bis looks bon alto kenc, 

Lovclichc to paramour. 

Brown as acorn ben his faze, 

His face is thin as bettel axe. 

That dcaleth dintis doure, 

4 

“ His wit ben both kcene and sharpe, 

To knizt or dame that corll can carpe 
Either in hall or bower ; 

And had I not this squcycrc yfondc, 

1 had been at the se.grondc. 

Which t^id been great dolourc. 

5. 

“ In him Ich finder non other cuil, 

Save his nostril so doth snivel, 

It'is'not mychc my choice. 

But than his wit ben so perquire. 

That thai who con his carpynge here 
Thai thynke not of his voice. 
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6 . 

" To Fipcake not of his gcntel dame, ^ ' 
Ich wis it war botho sin and sliame^ 
Ludo is net to la^rne ; 

She is a ladyc of sicu prycc, 

To levcR in tl)at dafnc's service 
Meni wer fill fain. 

; _ 7. 

"‘‘‘Hir nrit ia ful keno and queynt^ 

And hir. stature smole abd gent, 
Semclcche to be scene ; 

Armes, hoiidcs, and fingres smole, 

Of pearl beth echo fingre nale; - 
She mizt bo ferys Quene. 

a ^ 

Thai lady sho .wil giv a scarf 
To him tliat wold ykillcn a dwarf 
(yhurl of paynim kindc ; 

That dwarf he is so fell of mode 
Tho ye shold drynk his bert blode. 
Code wold zc never findc. 


9 . 

“ That dwarf ho ben beardless and bare. 

And wcazclblown ben al his hair, 

Like an ynipe or elfb ; 

And in this world beth al and h.ile 
Ben iiothynge iliat he loveth and dele 
Safe his owen sclfe’* 

The fourth of these verses refers to the loss of the Hindostan, in 
which ship Leyden, but for Mr. Ellis’s interference, must have sailed, 
an(l wliich foundered in the Channel. The dwarf is, of course, Kitson. 

After various letters of the same kind, I find one, dated Isle of Wight, 
Ai)ril the Ist (1803), the morning before Leyden finally sailed. “ I have 
been two (lays on board,” he writes, ‘‘ and you may conceive what an 
excellent change 1 made from the politest society of London to the 
brutisli skippers of Portsmoutli. Our crew consists of a very motley 
party; but there arc some of, them very ingenious, and Robert Smith, 
Si(lnoy;s brother, is himself a host Ho is almost tho most powerful 
man 1 have riKjt with. My money concerns I shall consider you as 
trustee of; and all remittances, as well as dividends from Longman, 
will be to your direction. Thesop I hope, we shall soon be able to 
adjust very accurately. Money may be paid, but kindness never. 
Assure your excellent Charlotte, whom I shall ever recollect with, 
a flection and esteem, how much I regret that 1 did not see her before 
my departure, and say a thousarfd pretty things; for which my mind is 
too much agitated, being in the situation of Coleridge’s devil and his 
grannain, ‘ expecting and Jioping the trumpet to blow.’ And now, my 
dear Scott, adieu. Think of me with indulgence, and be certain, that 
wherever, and in whatever situation, John Leyden is, his heart is 
unchanged by place, and his soul by time.” 

This letter was received by Scott, not in Edinburgh, but in London. 
He had hurried up to town as soon as the Court of Session rose for the 
spring vacation, in hopes of seeing his friend once more before he left 
England; but he came too late. He had, however, done his part: he 
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had sent ’Leyden £50, through Messrs. Longmani a week before; and 
on the back of that bill, there is the following memorandum; — “Dr. 
Leyden’s total debt to me £150; he also owes £50 to my uncle.” 

• He thus writes to Ballantyne, on the .Slst April, 1803: — “ I liavc to 

thank you for the accuracy with which the Minstrelsy is thrown olll 
Longman and Rees.are. delighled with the printing. Be so good as to 
disperse the following'^presehtation copies, with the Editor ’ on 

each; — ’ ' 

James Hogg, Ettrick House, care of Mr. Oliver, Hawick — by the 
carrier — a complete set . 

Thomas Scott (my brother), ditto. 

Colin Mackenzie,' Esq., PriiiCe’s Street, third volume only. 

Mrs. Scott, George Street,.; ditto. 

Dr. Rutherford, i ork Place, ditto. 

Captain Scott, Rosebank, ditto. 

• I mean all these to be ordinal^ paper. Send one set fine paper to 
Dalkeith House, addressed to the Duchess; another, by the Invcrary 
carrier, to Lady, Charlotte Campbell; the remaining <ew, fine paper, 
with any of Vol. III., \^hich may be on fine paper, to bo sent to me by 
sea. I think they will give you some eclat here, where }»rinting is so 
much valued. I have settled about printing an edition of the Lay, 8vo, 
with vignettes, providing I can get a draughtsman whom I think 
well of. • We may throw off a few superb in quarto.’ To the Min- 
strelsy I mean this note to'be added, by way of advertisement: — ‘ in 
the press, and will speedily .be published, The Lay of the Last Min- 
strel, by Walter Scott, Esq., Editor of The Minstrelsy of the Scottish 
Border. Also, Sir Tristrem, a Metrical Romance, by Thomas of Er- 
cildoune, called the Rhymer, edited from .an ancient "MS., w iih an In- 
troduction and Notes, by Walter Scott, Esq.’ Will yon cause such a 
thing to be appended in your own way and fashion 1 ’’ 

This letter is dated “ No. 15, Piccadilly West ” — ho and Mrs. Scott 
being there domesticated under the roof of the late M. Charles Du- 
raergue, a man of very superior abilities^ and of excellent education, 
w^ell known as . a surgeon-dentist to the royal family, who had been 
intimately acquainted with the Charpentiers in his own early life in 
Prance, and had warmly befriended Mrs. Scott’s mother on her first 
arrival ih England. M. Dumergue’s house was, throughout the whole 
penod of the emigration, liberally opOned to the exiles of his native 
country; nor did some of the noblest of these unfortunate refugees 
scruple to make the freest use of his purse, as well as of his hos[»i!ality. 
Here Scott met . much highly interesting French society, and untira 
child of his own was established in London, he never thought of tak- 
ing up his abode, anywhere else, as often as ho had occasion to be 
in town. 

The letter |s addressed to “Mr. James Ballantyne, printer, Abbey- 
hill, Edinburgh ;” which shows, that before the third volume of the 
Minstrelsy passed througb;.the press, the migration recommended two 

• years earlier had at length taken place. “It was about the end of 
1802,” says Ballantyne in his Memorandum, “ that I closed with a plan 
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so congenial to my wishes. I removed, bag and baggage, to Edinburgh, 
finding accommodation for two presses, ^nd a prooi one, in the pre- 
cincts of Holyrood-house, then deriving new lustre and interest from 
the recent arrival of the royal exiles of France. In these obscure 
premises some of the most beautiful productions of what we called 
The Border Press were printed.” The Memorandum; states that Scott 
having renewed Ins'Jjint as to pecuniary assistance, so soon as the 
printer found bis fihainces strained, a libferal loan was advanced ac- 
cordingly.” Of course Scott’s interest was constantly exerted in pro- 
curing employment, both legal and literary, for his friend's types : — 
and tlie concern grew and prospered. 

Hcber, and Mackintosh then at the height of his reputation as a 
conversationist, and daily advancing also at the Bar, had been ready 
to welcome Scott in town as old friends ; and Rogers, William Stewart 
Rose, and several other men of literary eminence ^vere at the same 
time added to tlie list of his acquaintance. His principal object, how- 
ever — liaving missed Leyden — was to peruse ajid make extracts from 
some MSS. in the library of John Duke of Roxburghe, for the illus- 
tration of the Tristrern; and he derived no small , assistance in other 
researches of the like kind from the collections which the indcfatigtible 
and obliging Douce placed at his disposal. Having completed these 
labours, he and Mrs. Scott went^ with Heber, and Douce, to Sunning- 
hill, where they spent a happy xireeb, and Mr. and Mrs. Ellis heard tlie 
first two or three cantos of the Lay of the Last Minstrel read under an 
old oak in Windsor Forest* : 

1 should not omit to say, that Scott was attended on this trip by a 
fine bull-tcrricr, by name Camp, and tliat Camp’s master, and mistress 
too, were delighted by finding that the. Ellises cordially sympathized 
in their fondness for this animal, and indeed for all his race. At part- 
ing, Scott promised to send qne of Camp’s progeny, iu the course of 
the season, to Sunninghill. . , 

From thence they proceeded to Oxford, accompanied by Heber ; 
and it was on this occasion, as T believe, that Scott first saw his 
friend’s brother, Reginald, in afterdays the apostolic Bishop of Calcut- 
ta. He had just been declared the successful competitor for that 
year’s poetical j)rize, and read to Scott at breakfast, in Brazen Nose 
College, the MS. of his “ Palestine.” Scott observied that, in the verses 
on Solomon’s Temple, one striking circumstance had escaped him, 
namely, iliat no tools were used in its erection. Reginald retired for a 
fcvv minutes to the corner of the room, and returned with the beauti- ' 
ful lines, — 

• ** No hammer fell, no ponderous axes rung, 

Like some tall palm the mystic fabric sprung. 

Majestic silence,” &c.* 

After inspecting the University and Blenheim, under the gnidaAce of 
the Hebers, Scott returned to London, as appears from the follqxying 
letter to Miss Seward, who had been writing to him on the subject of 
her projected biography of Dr. Darwin. The conclusion and date 
arc lost. 

* See Life of Bishop Ilcber, by his Widow,” edition 1830, vol. L p. 30. 

Vol.L 2B 18* 
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** I have been for about a fortnight in this huge and bustling metropolis, when I am 
agreeably surprised by a packet from Edinburgh, containing Miss Seward’s loiter. 
1 am truly happy at the inlbraiition it communicates respecting the life of Dr. 
DarwiDf who could not have wished his fiime and characterdntrusted to a pen more 
capable of doing them ample, and, above all, discriminating justice. Biography, 
the most interesting perhaps of every species of Qomposition, loses all its interest 
with me, when the shades agd lights of the principal character are not accurately 
and faithfully detailed; nor havo I much patience with s^j exaggerated daubing 
as Mr. Hayley had bestowed upon poor Cowper. 1 sympathize with a 

mere eulogist than I can with a rant^' hero upon it unfortunately 

happens that some of our disrespect is Apt, rather unjustly, to be transferred to the 
subject of the panegyric in the one case and to poor Cato in the other. Unappre- 
hensive that even friendship can bios "Miss Seward’s duty to the public, I shall wait 
most anxiously for the volume her kindness has promised me. 

“ As for my third volume, it was very nearly printed wlicn I left Edinburgh, and 
must, I thinlc, be ready for publication in about a fortnight, when it will have tlic 
honour of travelling to Lichfield. 1 doubt you will find but little ainusenioiit in 
it, as tliere are a good many old ballads, particularly those of ‘ the Covenanters,’ 
which, in point 'of composition, are mere dnvclling trash. They arc, however, 
curious in an historical point of view, and have enabled me to slide in a number of 
notes about that dark and blbdd|jr period of Scottish history. There is a vast con- 
venience to an editor' in a tale upon which, without the formality of adapting the 
notes very precisely* to the shape and form of the ballad, ho may hang on a set 
like a herald’s coat without sleeves, saving himself the trouble of taking measure, 
and sending forth the tale of ancient time, ready equipped from the Monmouth 
Street warehouse of a commonplace book. Castle is to appear in volume 

third. 

1 proceeded thus far about three weeks ago, and shame to tell, have left my 
epistle unfinished ever since; yet 1 have not been wholly idle, about a fortnight of 
that period having been employed os mimh to m^ satisfaction as any similar space 
of time during my life. I was, the first week of that fortnight, with my invaluable 
friend George Ellis, and spent the second week at Oxford, which 1 visited for the 
first time. 1 was peculiarly fortunate in having, ''for my patron at Oxford, Mr. 
Ileber, a particular friend of mine, who is intimatoly acquainted with all, both ani- 
mate and* inanimate, that is worth knowing ^ Oxford. Tlie time, thougli as much 
as I could possibly spare, has, I find, been top short to convey to me separate and 
distinct ideas of all the variety of wonders which^I Baw. My memory only at pres- 
ent furnishes a gi^d but indistinct picture of towers, and chapels, and oriels, and 
vaulted halls, and libraries, and paintings. ■ 1 hope,' in a little time, my ideas will 
dcvelope^themselves a little more distinctly, otbeirwise I shall have profited little by 
my tour. 1 was mucl^ flattered by the kind reqeptmn and notice 1 met with from 
some of the most distinguished inhabitants of tho halls of Isis, which was more than 
such a truant to; toe clueic page as myself was entitled to expect at the source of 
classic leamikig^ 

On my return, 1 find an apologetic letter from my printer, saying the third 
vdlonie will be despatchejl in a day er two. There has been, it seems, a meeting 
among toe printers’ devils; also am^g the paper makers. 1 never heard of au- 
thors ittiking work^ as the mechanics call it, until tlicir masters the booksellers 
should increase their pay ; but if such^ combination could tike place, the revolt 
would now be general in all branches bf literary labour. How much sincere satis- 
factioia would it give me could I conclude this letter (as I once hoi)ed), by saying I 
should visit Lichfield, and pay my personal respects to my invaluable correspond- 
ent, in my way nc^wards; but, as circumstances render this impossible, I shall 
depute toe poetry of toe olden time in too editor’s stead. My ' Romance’ is not 
yet finiitoed. 1 prefer it much to any thing 1 have done of the kind.” .... 

He was in Edinburgh by the middle of May ; and thus returns to 
his view of Qi^rd, in a letter to his friend at Sunninghill : — 
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To George Ellie^ Esq.^ .4^, 

s " . s ** Edinburgh, 25th May, 1R03. 

“ My dear Ellis, .. \ ' 

**.... I was equally de%hted with that venerable seat of learning, and flat* 
tered by the polite attention of Hebor’s friends. I should have, been enchanted to 
have spent a couple of months among the curious lilsrari^; ' V^t stores must be 
reserved for sotnc pai^jp student to brii^ forward to the public f '.Undea the guid- 
ance and patronage el^t'llbbd Hcher, 1 saw many of the literaiymen of his Alma 
Mater, and found matters u^iiitcly more active in every department than I had the 
least previous idea of. Since 1 returned home, my time has been chiefly occupied 
in professional labours ; my truant days spent in London luLving thrown me a little 
behind ; but now I hope I shall flnd spare moments to resume Sir Tristrem— -and 
the liuy, which has acquired additional value in my estimation irom its pleasing 
you. Ilow often do (charlotte and I think of the litUe paradise at Siinhinghill 
its kind inhabitants ; and how often do we regret, like Dives, the gulf which is 
placed betwixt us and friends, with wiiom it would give us such pleasure to spend 
much of our time! It is one of the vilest attributes of the best of all possible 
worlds, that it contrives to split and separate and subdivide every thing like con^- 
nial pursuits and habits, for the paltry purpose, one would think, of diversifying 
every little spot with a share of its various productions.' I ddn*t know why the hu- 
man and vegetable departments should differ so excessively. Oaks and beeches, 
and ashes and elms, not to mention cabbages and turnips, are usually arrayed en 
massfi ; but where do we meet a town of antiquaries, a village of poets, or a hamlet 
of philosophers ? But, instead of fruitless lamentations, we sincerely hope Mrs. 
Ellis and you will unrivet yourselves fipm your forest, and see how the hardy blasts 

of our mountains will suit you for a bhuLdgo of climate The new edition of 

‘ Minstrelsy’ is published hcrc) but not in London as yet, owing to the embargo on 
our shipping. An invasion is expected from Flushing, and no measures of any kind 
taken to prevent or repel it. Yours ever fliithfully, 

W. gpOTT.’!. 

‘ .'f 

This letter enclosed a sheet of extracts from Fprdun, in Scott’s 
handwriting ; the subject being the traditional marriage of one of the 
old Counts of Anjou with a. female demon, by which the Scotch 
chronicler accounts for. ,all.thP\crimes and misfortunels of the English 
Plant agencts. 

Messrs. Longmr.n’s new edjtiqn of the first two volumes of the Min- 
strelsy consisted of 1000 copies — of volume ' third there were 1600. 
A complete edition of 135D copies followed in 1Q06; a fourth, also of 
1250, in 1810; a fifth: of 1500 in 1612; a sixth of 500 in 1820; and 
since then it has been incorporated in various successive editions of 
Scott’s Collected Poetry— to the extent of at least 15,000 copies more. 
Of the C Continental and American editions,! can say nothing, except 
that they have Ibeen very numerous. The book Mras soon translated 
into German, Danish, and Swedish ;\;and the structure of those lan- 
jjuages being very favourable to the undertaking, the Minstrelsy of 
the Scottish Border has thus become widely naturalised among na- 
tions themselves rich in similar treasures of legendary lore. Of 
the extraordinary accuracy and felicity of the German version, of 
Schubart, Scott has given some specimens in the last edition tn^hich 
he himself superintended — that of 1830. 

He speaks, in the Essay to which I have referred, as if the first recep- 
tion of the Minstrelsy on the south of the Tweed had bej^n cold* The 
curiosity of the English,” he says, ** was not niuch awakened by poems 
in the rude garb of antiquity, accompanied with notes referring to the 
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obscure feuds of barbarous clans, of whose veryfltamcs civilized his- 
tory was ignorant” In writing those beautiful Introductions of 1830, 
however, Scott, as I haVcT already had occasion to hint, trusted en- 
tirely to his recollection of days long sinde gone by, and he has accor- 
dingly let fall many statements, which wc must take with some allow- 
ance. Ills impressions as to the reception of the Minstrelsy were dif- 
ferent, when, writing to his brother-in-law, Charles. Carpenter, on the 
3d March, 1803, for the purpose, of introducing I^yden, he said, 1 
have contrived to turn a very slender portion of literary talents to 
some account, by a publication of the poetical anticiuitics of the Bor- 
der, where the old people had preserved many ballads descriptive of the 
manners of the country during the wars with England. This trilling 
collection was so well received by a discerning public, that, after re- 
ceiving about £100 profit for the first edition, which my vanity cannot 
omit informing you went off in six months, 1 have sold the copyright 
for £500 more.” This is not the language of disappointment; and 
. though the edition of 1803 did not move off quite so raj)idly as tlic 
first, and the work did not perhaps attract much notice beyond the 
more cultivated students of literature, until the Editor’s own genius 
blazed out in full splendour in the Lay, and thus lent general interest 
to whatever was connected with his name, I suspect there never was 
much ground for accusing the English public of regarding the Min- 
strelsy with more coldness than the Scotch — the population of the Bor- 
der districts themselves being, of course, excepted. Had the sale of 
the original edition been chiefly Scotch, I doubt whether Messrs. Long- 
man would have so readily offered £500, in those days of the trade a 
large sum, for the second, Scott had become habituated, long before 
1830, to a scale of bookselling transactions, measured by wliich the 
largest editions and copy-moneys of his own early days appeared in- 
signifitant; but the evidence seems complete that he was well contented 
at the time. 

He certainly had every reason to be so as to the impression which 
the Minstrelsy made on the minds of those entitled to think for them- 
selves upon such a subject. The ancient ballads in his collection, 
which had never been printed at all before, were in number forty- 
three ; and of the others~most of which were in fact all but new to 
the modern reader^it is little to say that his editions were superior in 
all respects to those that had preceded them. He had, I firmly be- 
lieve, interpolated hardly a line or even an epithet of l^is own ; hut his 
dijigent zeal had put him in possession of a variety of copies in differ- 
ent stages of preservation; and 'to the task of selecting a standard 
text among such a diversity of rhaterials, he brought a knowledge of 
old manners and phraseology, and a manly simplicity of taste, such as 
had never before been united in the person of a poetical antiquary. 
From among a hundred corruptions he seized, witfi instinctive tact, 
the primitive diction and imagery; and produced strains in which the 
unbroken energy of half-civilized ages, their stern and deep passions, 
their daring aaventures and cruel tragedies, and even their rude wild 
humour, are reflected with almost the brightness of a Homeric mirror, 
^ interrupted by hardly a blot of what deserves to be called vulgarity, 
and totally free from any admixture of artificial sentimentalism. As a 
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picture of manners, the Scottish Minstrelsy is not surpassed, if equAlled, 
by any similar body of poetry preserved in ^njr other country; and it 
unquestionably owes its supenority in this rfespect over Percy’s Ue- 
lifjucs to the Editor’s conscientious fidelity, on the one hand, which 
prevented the introduction of any thing new— to his pure taste, on the 
other, in the balancing of discordant recitaUoqs. His introductory 
essays and notes .tOQped with curious knowleflge, not hastily grasped 
for tlie occasion, gradually gleaned and sifted by the patient labour 
of years, and presented with an easy, phafiected pi-opriety and ele- 
gnn(*.e oi' arrangement aud expression, which it may be doubted if he 
ever materially surpassed in the happiest of his imaginative narra- 
tions. 1 well remember, when Waverley was a new book, and all the 
world were puzzling themselves about its authorship, to have heard the 
Poet of “the Isle of Palms” exclaim impatiently; “I wonder what all 
these ]>eople arc perplexing theniselves with: have they forgotten the 
prose of the Minstrelsy !” Even had the Editor inserted none of his 
own verse, the work would have contained enough, and more than 
enough, to found a lasting and graceful reputation. * 

It is not to be denied, however, that The Minstrelsy of the Scottish 
JJorder has derived a very large accession of interest from the subse- 
(jueiit career of its Editor. One of the critics of that day said that 
the bo(»k contained ‘‘the elements of a hundred historical romances;” 
and this critic was a prophetic, one. No person who has not gone 
througli its volumes for the express^ purpose of comparing their con- 
tents with his groat original Works, .can have formed a conception of 
the endless variety of incident ahd images now expanded and em- 
blazoned by his mature art, of which the first hints may be found either 
in the text of those primitive ballads, or in the notes which the happy 
rambles of his youth had gathered together for their illustration. In 
the Minstrelsy published since his death, not a few such instances are 
pointed out; but the list naigbt have been extended. far beyond the 
limits which such an edit'ipn allowed. The taste and fancy of Scott 
appear to liavc been formed. gs early as his moral character; and he 
had, before he passed the thrbsholfl of authorship, assembled about him, 
in the uncalculating dejight of native enthusiasm, almost all the mate- 
rials on which his genius was destined to be employed fpr the gratifi- 
cation and instruction of the world; . 


CHAPTER m 

COXTUlJiirnONSTOTHK RDINBURGTI RKVIKW— PROGRESS OF THIC TRI^REM 
—AND OK THE LAY OF THE LASr MINSTREL— VISIT OF WORDSWORTH— 
PUBLICATION OF «SIU TKISTREM.”— 1803-1804. 

Shootly . after the complete ** Minstrelsy” issued from the piress, 
Scott made his first appearance as a reviewer. The Edinburgh Rc^ 
view had been commenced in October, 1802, under the superintendence 
of the llev. Sidney Smith, with whom, during his short residence in 
Scotland, he had lived on terms of great kindness and familiarity. 
Mr. Smith soon resigned the editorship to Mr. Jeffrey, who had by this 
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time lieen for several years among the most valued of Scott’s friends 
and companions at the bar ; and, the new journal being far from com- 
mitting itself to violent politics at the outset, he api)reciated the bril- 
liant talents regularly engaged in it far too highly, not to be well i)leased 
with the opportunity of occasionally exercising his pen in its service. 
His first contribution. was, I believe, an article on Southey’s Ainndis 
of Gaul, included in the number for October^ 1803. Another, on 
Sibbald’s Chronicle of Scottish Poetry, appcari^ in the same numl)cr : 
— a third, on Godwin’s Life of Chaucer ; a fourth,' on Ellis’s Speci- 
mens of Ancient English Poetry; and a fifth, bn the I^ife and Works 
of Chatterton, followed in the course of 1804.* 

During the summer of 1803, however, his chief literary labour was 
still on the Tristrem and 1 shall presently give some further ex- 
tracts from his letters to Ellis, which will amply illustrate the spirit in 
wdiich he continued his researches about the Seer of Ercildmuie, and 
the interruptions which these owed to the prevalent alarm of h^rcnch 
invasion. Both as Quartermaster of the Edinburgh Light-horse, and 
as Sheriff of The Forest, he had a full share of responsibility in the 
warlike arrangements to which tlie authorities of Scotland bad at 
length been roused; nor were the duties of his two olliccs considered 
as strictly compatible by Francis Lord Napier, then J^ord-Idcutenant 
of Selkirkshire; for I find several letters in which his liovdsliip corn- 

E ’ * s that the incessant drills and musters of Musselburgh and Porto- 
prevented the Sheriff' from attending county meetings held at 
Selkirk in the course of this summer and autumn, for the purpose of 
organizing the trained bands of the' Forest, on a scale hitherto unat- 
terapted. Lord Napier strongly urges the propriety of his rosignin.^ 
his connexion with the Edinburgh troop, ana fixing his summer resi- 
dence somewhere within the limits of his proper jurisdiction ; nay, he 
goes so far as to hint, that if tliese suggestions should be ncglecU^d, it 
must be his duty to state the case to the' Government. S(*ott could 
not be induced (least of all by a dircat)^ while the fears of invasion 
still prevaliled, to resign his place among his old companions of “ tlic 
voluntary brand but he seems to have presently ar.qnicsccd in th(5 
propriety of the Lord-Lieutenant’s advice respecting a removal Irom 
Lasswade to Etttick Forest.' ' • 

The following extract is from a letter written at Musselburgh, during 
this summer or autumn:— • ^ 

**;MbSBeward*s acceptable &vdur mches me in a place, and at a time, of great 
bustle, as the carp of voluntary cavall^ to which I belong is ()uartcred for a short 
time in this village, for the sake of drilling and discipline. Ncvortlielesp, ha(l 
your letter announce the name of the^gentleman who took the trouble^f forward- 
ing it, I^ould have made it my business to find him out, and to prevail on him, if 
possiblei' to spend a day or two with us in quarters. We are here assuming .a very 
militaiy appearance.. ' ^Three regiments of militia, with a formidable park of artii- 
•leiy, are encamped just by us. The Edinburgh troop, to whicli I have the honour 
to be quartermaster, consists entirely of young gentlemen of family, and is, of 
liCourse, admirably Well mounted and armed. Tliere are other four troops in the 
regiment, consisting of yeomanry, whose iron fiiccs and muscular forma announce 
the^grdness of the climate against which they wrestle, and the powers which 

>U*s contributions to our periodical literature have been with some trivial exceptions, 
ijLiii the recent collection of his Miscellaneous I’roso Writings. 
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nature has given them to contend with and subdue it. These corps have been 
easily raised in Scotland, tlie farmers being in high-spirited race of men, 

fond of active exercises, and patient of hardship ^ fatigue/ For myself, I must 
own that to one wlio has, like myself, la tite un peu exMtee^ the pomp and circum- 
stance of war gives, for ft time, a very poignant and pleasing sensation. The im- 
posing appearance of cavalry, in particular, and the rush which marks their onset, 
appear to me to partake highly of the sublime. Perhaps I am the more attached 
to this sort of sport of' swords, because my health requires much active exercise, 
and a lameness cofttracted ni childhood renders it inconvenient for me to take it 
otherwise than on hPtsebapk. 1 have, too, a hereditary attachment to the animal' 
— not, I flatter myself, of the common jockey cast, but because 1 regard him as the 
kindest and most generous, of the subordinate, tribes. 1 hardly even excejpt the 
dogs ; at least they arc usually so much better treated, that compassion lor the 
steed should be thrown into the scale when we weigh their comparative merits. 
My wife (a foreigner) never sees a horse ill used without asking what that poor 
liorse has done in his state of pre-existence 1 I would fain hope they have been 
carters or hackney-coachmen, and are only experiencing a retort of the ill-usage 
they have formerly inflicted. What think you?*’ 

It appears that Miss Seward had sent Scott sonic obscure magazine 
criticism on liis “ Minstrelsy,” in which the censor had condemned 
some phrase as naturally suggesting a low idea. The lady’s letter not 
having been preserved,! cannot explain farther the sequel of that from 
which 1 have been (Quoting. Scott says, however: 

“ I am infinitely amused with your sagacioqs critic. God wot I 
have often admired the vulgar subtlety of such minds as can with a 
depraved ingenuity attach a mean or disgusting sense to an epithet 
capable of being otherwise understood, and more frequently, perhaps, 
used to express an elevated idea. In many parts of Scotland the 
word virtue is limited entirely to industry ; and a young divine who 
prcaclied upon the moral beauties of virtue was considerably surprised 
at learning that the whole discourse was supposed to be a panegyric 
upon a particular damsel who could spin fourteen spindles of yarn in 
the course of a week. This iVas natural ; but your literary critic has 
the merit of going very'fdr a-field to fetch home his degrading asso- 
ciation.” 

To return to the correspondence with Ellis — Sfc,ott writes thus to 
him in .July: — “I cannot pretend immediately to enter upon the seri- 
ous discussion which you propose respecting^ the age of ‘SirTris- 
f rem but yet, as it seems likely to strto Thomas the Prophet of the 
honours due to the author of the English ‘ Xristrem,’! cannot help 
Jiesitating before I can agree to your theory and here doubt lies. 
Thomas of Ercildounc, called the Rhymer, is a character mentioned 
by almost every Scottish historian, and the date of whose existence is 
almost as well known as if we had the parish register. Now, his 
groat reputation, and his designation of Rymour^ could only be de- 
rived from his poetical performances; and in what did these consist 
excepting in the romance of ‘ Sir Trislrem,’ mentioned by Robert de 
Brunne ? I hardly think, therefore, wc shall be justified *111 assuming 
the existence of an earlier Thomast who would be, in fact, merely the 
creature of our system. I own I am not prepared to take this step, if 
I can escape otherwise from you and M. dc la Ravaillere — and thus I 
will try it. M. dc la R. barely informs us that the history of Sir Tris- 
trem was known to Chretien de Troyes in the end of the twelfth cen- 
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tury, and to the King of Navarre in the beginning of the ihuteeiith. 
Thus far his evidence goes, find I think not one in( h faithei — loi it 
does not establish the existence either of the metrical romance, as \ou 
suppose, or of the prose romance, as M. de la U. much more cikuic- 
ously supposes, at that very eariy period. If the sttny ot ‘Sii 'Ihis- 
trem’ was founded in fact, and if, which I ha\c all along thought, a 
person of this name really swallowed a dose of canthaiulcs iiiteiidcd 
to stimulate the exertions of his umde, a ])etty monarch oi Comwall, 
and involved himself of course in an iiitiiguewith his aunt, iIr'-c ia( ts 
must liavc taken place during a ver> early period of Jjnghsh histoi x, 
perhaps about the time of the Heptarchy. Now, il tins be onci «i(l- 
mittcd, it IS clear that the raw material iiorn wliudi Thomas wove his 
web, must have been current long beloic Ins da), and 1 am im Inud 
to think that Chretien and the King of Navanc lelci not tr» ihe s|)c- 
cial metrical romance contained in Mr. DoureS iiagmcuts, but to the 
general story of * Sir Tristrem/ whose lo\c and rriisioi tunes weie 
handed down by tradition as a historical fact. Theu' is no dillic ulty 
in supposing a talc of this kind to have passed fiom the Armoru ms, 
or otnerwise, into the mouths of the French, as, on the othei h md, it 
seems to have been preserved among the (’cltic lubes (A the Holder, 
from whom, in all probability, it was taken by their neighhom, Thr>mas 
of JSrcildoune. If we suppose, therefore, that Chietii^n ami tin* King 
allude only to the general and well-known stcu^y ot Tiistiem, tind not 
to the particular edition of which Mr. Douce has some fragments — 
(and I see no evidence that any such special allusion to these fiagments 
is made)-— it will follow that they may be as late as llie end of the 
thirteenth century, and that the Thomas mentioned m them imi) ho 
the Thomas of whose existence we have historical ev idem e. In siioi t, 
the question is, shall Thomas be considered as a l.imlmuk bywhidi 
to ascertain the antiquity of the fragments, or shall tl^ ^ifp/,ase(l an- 
tiquity of the fragments be held a sufficient reason loi sttypust/itr an 
earlier Thomas? Tor aught yet seen, I incline to m\ foimc i opinion, 
that those fragments are coeval with the ipsissimrs Ihufua^, J at - 
knowledge the mternal evidence, of which you <iie so .iceui.ilc a 
judge, weighs moreivith me than the reference to ihe King ot Na- 
varre; but after all, the extreme difficulty of judging ol st \k\ so as 
to bring us within sixty or seventy years, must be full) (onsuh ud. 
Take notice, I have never pleaded the tii^atTei so hjsjli as to sa\ , that 
the Attchinleck MS. contains the very words devisici hy Thomas the 
Rhymer. t)n the contrary, I have always thought it one ol the spin i- 
ous copies in Meint hglis^ of which Robert de Brunne* liea\ ily < oni- 
I Jains. tnis will take little from the cunositv, peiha] > little from 
the ajtf^ty, of the romance. Enough of Sir T. h)i ihc inc'^cmt. — 
Ilov^^UPy it will make us if you can fulfil the expectation )ou hold 
out ^■Bsorthetti expedition ' Whether in the cottage or at Edin- 
bur^gJIKj "^ill be equally hapjiy to receive you and sIk)w you all the 
hon»=i dr our vicinity. Charlotte is hunting out n.usie lor Airs. Ik, but 
I int(Si^ to add Johnson^s collection, which, tliongh the tunes aic* snn- 
often bad sets, contains much more oiiginal Scotcdi nnsic 
thanjK^r other.” 

"TABout this time, Mr. and Mrs. Ellis, and their fticnd Douce, were 
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preparing for a tour into the North of England; and. Scott was in- 
vited and strongly tempted to join them atvaribus points of their pro- 
gress, particularly at ihc Grange, near Rotherham, in Yorkshire, a 
scat of the Earl of Eflingham. But he found it impossible to^- escape 
again from Scotland, owing to the agitated state of the country. — On 
returning to the Cottage from an excursion to his Sheriflship, he thus 
resumes: — 

To George Ellis, Esq. 

“ Laaswadc, August 97, 1803. 

“Dear Ellis, 

“ My conscience has been thumping mo as hard as if it had studied under 
Mendoza, for luttinfr your kind favour remain so long unanswered. Nevertheless, 
in this it is like Luuncclut Gobbo’s, but a hard kind of conscience, as it must know 
how much 1 have been occupied with Armies of Reserve, and Militia, and Pike- 
men, and Sharpshooters, who are to descend from Ettrick Forest to the confusion 
of all invaders. The truth is, that tliis country has fur once experienced that the 
pressure of external danger may possibly produce internal unanimity ; and so great 
is the present military zeal, that 1 really wish out rulers would devise some way 
<if’ railing it into action, were it only on the economical principle of saving so 
much go^ courage from idle evaporation. — 1 am interrupted by an extraordinary 
accident, nothing less than a voll^ of small-shot fired through the window, at 
which my v.'iie was five minutes before arranging her flowers. By Camp's assist- 
ance, wtio run the culprit’s foot like a Liddesdale bloodhound, we detected an un- 
lucky sportsman, whose awkwardnera and rashness might have occasioned very 
serious luischicf— so much for iiitertuption. — To return to Sir Tristrem. As for 
Thomas’s 7iame, respecting which you state some doubts,* I request you to attend 
to the following particulars: — In the first place, surnames were of very late intro- 
duction into Scotland, and it would be dif&cult to show that they became in general 
a hereditary distinction, until ailer the time of Thomas the Rhymer; previously 
they were mere personal distinctions peculiar to the person by whom they were 
borne, and dying along with him. Thus the children of Alan Durioard were not 
called Durward, because they were not Ostiarii, the circumstance from which he 
derived the name. When the surname was derived from property, it became natu- 
rally hereditary at a more early period, because the distinction applied equally to 
the father and the son. The same happened with •patronymics, both because the 
name of the father is usually given to the son ; so that Walter Fitzwalter would 
have been rny son's name in those times as well as my own ; and aim because a 
clan often takes a sort of general patn^nymic from one commog ance^r, as Mac- 
donald, &c. &c. But though these .classes of surnames become hereditary at an 
early pericxl, yet, in the natural course of thinm .epithets merely personaf are 
much longer of becoming a family distinqtbnit "Bdt 1 do not trust, by any means, 

* Mr. ElliH had hinted that ** Rymer might not more necessarily indicate an actual poet, 
than the name of Taylor docs in modem titties an actual knight of tlic tliinible.'* 

t The whole of this subject lias derived much illastration from the recent edition of the 
“Ragman’s Roll,” a contribution to the Bannatyne Club of Edinburgh by two of Sir 
Walter Scott's most esteemed friends, the Lord Chief Commissioner Adatn and Sir Samuel 
Slicpherd. That record of tlic oaths of fealty tendered to Edward I., during his Scotch 
ilsiirpatioii, furnishes, indeed, very strong confirmation of tho views which the Editor of 
“ Sir Tristrem” had thus early adopted concerning the origin of surnames in 'Scotland. 
The landed gentry, over most of the country, seem to have been then generally distin- 
guished by the surnames still borne by their descendants — it is wonderiul how littie the 
land seems to have changed hands in tho course of so many centuries. But tlie towns* 
pro]>lc have, with few exceptions, designations apparently indicating the actual trade of 
the individual; and, in many instances, there is distinct evidence that the plan of trans- 
mitting such names had not been adopted; for example, Thomas the Tailor is described as 
son of Thomas the Sniitli, or »ire errsd. The chief magistrates of the burghs appear, 
however, to have been, in most cases, younger sons of tho neighbouring gentry, and have 
of course their hereditary designations. i 'liiiB singular document, so oftra quoted and re- 
terred to, was never before printed in extenso. 

VoL. I. 2C 10 
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to this general argument; because the charter quoted in the Minstrelsy contnius 
written evidence, tluit the enithet Rymour was peculiar to our Thomas, and 
was dropped by his son, who dqaigna himself simply, Tkonuts of Erceldoune, son 
of Thomas the Rymour of Etewdinate ; which 1 think is conclusive upon the sub- 
ject. Ip all this discussion, I have scorned 'to avail myself of the tradition of tlie 
country, as well as the suspicious testimony of Boece, Dempster, &c., grounded 
probably upon tliat tradition, which uniftytmly affirms the name of Thomas to have • 
been Learmont or Leiiteon^ and that of tlic Rhymer fi- .personal, epithet. This 
circumstance may' induce us, however, to conclude tbatt^sottie of liis descendants 
had taken that name*-certain it is'tliat his castle iot <»llpd'Leirmont*s Tower, and 
that he is as well known to the ^untry people by ^^it name, as by the appellation 
of the Rhymer. if a* 

“Having cleared up this matter, as I think, to eve^ one's satisfaction, unless to 
those resembling • not Thomas himself, but his namesake the Apostle, 1 have, 
secondly, to show that my Thomas is the Tomas of Douce's MS. Here 1 must 
again refer to the high and general reverence in which Thomas appears to have 
.been held, as is proved by Robert de Brunne; but above all, as you observe, to the 
extreme similarity betwixt the French and English ])ooms, with this strong circum- 
stance, that the mode of telling the story approved by the French minstrel, under 
the authority of his Tomas, is the very mode in which my Thomas has told it. 
Would you demre better sympathy? 

I lately met by accident a Cornish gentleman, who had taken up his abode in 
Selkirkshire fbr'the sake of fishing^-and what should his name be but Cavrlion! 
You will not doubt that this interested me very much, lie tells me that there is 
but one family of the name in Cornwall, or as far as ever he heard any where else, 
and that they are of great antiquity. Does not this circmnstance seem to prove 
that there existed in Cornwoll a place called' Caerl ion, giving name to that family? 
Caerlion would^rohably be Castrum Leonense, the chief town of Lioncs, which in 
eveiy romance is stated to have been Tristrem's country, and from which he derived 
his surname of Tristrem de JAoms. This district, as you notice in the notes on the 
Fabliaux^ was swallowed up by the sea. ' I need not remind you that all this tends 
tiO illustrate the Caerlioun mentioned by Tomas, which I always suspiicted to be a 
very different place from Caerlion on Uske — which is no seaport. How I regret 
the number of leagues which prevented my joining you and the sapient Donee, and 
how much ancient lore 1 have lost! Where 1 have been, tlie people talked more 
of the praises of Ryno and Fillan (not Ossian’s heroes, but two l^orest greyhounds 
which I got in a present) thah, I vqrily believe, tliey would have done of the prow- 
esses of Sir Tristrem, or of Esplandian, had either of them appeared to lead on the 
levy en masse.. Tours ever, 

^ I . W. Scott.” 

, f ' 

Ellis says m .reply : — v . . 

My dear S(Sott,T must begin by, cl^gratulating you on Mrs. Scott’s escape; 
Cantp^ if he had had no previous title to immortality, would deserve it, for his zeal 
and Mdreas in detecting the stupid paarksman, who, while he took aim at a bird on 
a tree, was so ncar \lBihooting your Mr *btid in bower.’ If there were many such 
shooters, it would become then a sufficient excuse for the reluctance of Government 
to furnish arms indiflerently to all volunteers. In the next place, I am glad to hear 
that you are disposed to adopt nw channel for transmitting the talc of Tristrem to 
Chretien de Trpye. The more I have thought on the subject the more I arn con- 
vinced that the Normans, long before the Conquest, had acquired from the Britons 
of Armorica a considerable knowledge of our old British fables, and that this led 
them, after the Conquest, to enquire after such accounts as were to be found in the 
country where thb events are supposed to have taken place. I am satisfied, from 
the internal evidence of Geoffrey of Monmouth's History, that it must have been 
fabricated in Bretagne, and that he did, as he assorts, only translate it. Now, as 
Marie^ who lived about a century later, certotnly translated also from the Breton a 
scries of lays relating to Arthur and his knights, it will follow that the first poets 
who wrote in France, such as Chretien, &c.,»inust have acquired their knowledge 
of our traditiona from Bretagne. Observe, that the pseudo-Turpin, who is suppoi^ 
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V Inve boon interior to Gtoflrey, inJ who, on that 6uppo«ition, cannot have btr- 
fnnn him, mentions, amongf Chirlemigno's heroes, Hoel (the hero ot Ltoi- 
liey also), *(le quo c initiir c intiJoni usque ad hodiernum diem.’ Now, it Thom is 
V, IS ihh to tsUblibh hib stoiy is the ino^t aulhentie^ even by the avowal of the 
r r< iich the insiKos and if the hktUU ot that story was previously known, it must 
hive Uiii b( Close hi wrote in the country which his hero was supposed to have 
inhibited, and on the same grounds the Normm minstrels hefO, ami even their 
English sicrt^Nois, were allowed to hll up with as many circumstances as they 
thooglit proper the tales of whieh the Armorioan Bietons probably furnished the 
liibt iiiipi rii ct outline. * 

Whil you tell me about your Cornish fi&hermin is very carious ; and I think 
witl }oii tint little reliance is to bo pliecd on our Welsh geography — and that 
C K I lion on Uskc ii» by no means the Cieilion ot Tribtrem Few writers or readers 
hive hitlKito considered suiliciently tliat from the moinint when Hengist first ob- 
1 1 UK d 1 setth iiient in the [sle ot lhanct, that stttlcinent became Entrland^ and all 
the rest ot the country bcc imc Wales, that thcbe divisions continued to represent 
dific It lit propoitioiis of the island at difiercnt periods, but that Wales, during the 
whole ll( pt in hy, and foi i long time after, comprehended the whole we<%tern coast 
vei> no lily tioin Cornwall to Dunbretton, and that this whole tract, of which the 
edst< rn Iroiitur inny be easily triced for each particular period, preserved most pro- 
bibly to till agt. ot Thomas a comiiiuiiity of language, of manners, and traditions 
* ^b your hbt vuluiiic announces your Lay, as well as Str Tristnnu as vi the 
^nesv, 1 In riii iii common with all your friends, to be uneasy about the future dib- 
of }our time, lliviiig nothing but a vtry active profcbsion, and your military 
pursuits, and yuui dome tic occiipitions to think oC and Leyden having nionopoli/cd 
A'^iatic lore., you will prebcntly be quite an idle man' \oii are, however, still m 
time to k irn Ci«^e, iiid it is, I am afraid, very necessary that you should do so, in 
ordci to stiniuhte iiiy h/ineas, which has hitherto made no progress whatever in 
W« Ish, ^ our cv< r tiithtul, G E. 

‘ P S — Is ( amp imrru d yet 

Tillis Ind jnojcctcd some time before tins an edition of the Welsh 
M(/)iuof,ion^ 111 which he was to bo assisted by Mr. Owen, the aulhoi 
oi fill “ Wt Ish and Cnglibh Dictioaaiy,” “ Cambrian Biography,” &c. 

“ I am very sony,” Scott says (September 14), “ tint you flag over those wild 
iiid mien '.ting tiUs 1 hope, if >oa will not work youiself (for winch you have 
so littk excuse, hiving both the golden talents and tiic golden leisure nccobMry 
loi study), you will it least keep Owen to something that is rational — I mean to 
non Joj its, iiid ma^it taulJronSf and Bran tfu lilfShtd^ with the music ot his 
wh( Ir rmv upon his bhoulders and, m bhort, to bomcthing more pleasing and pro- 
fit ibh (hin old ipophthegmb, triads, and * hlcbbcd burdens of the womb of the iblc 
oi lb It till ’ Tilkiiig of such burdens, Camp has been regularly wedded to a fair 
dime in the uciglilKiuihood, but notwithstanding the Italian policy of locking the 
lidy in i stihh, she is suspected of some inaccuracy , but wo suspend judgment, 
as Othello ou^ht iii all reison to have done, till wo see the produce of the union 
As tor lay own employ na nt, T have yet much before me, and Ob the beginning of 
lifting out ink is likA the letting out of water, 1 darobay I shall go on scribbling 
one non ense or another to the end ot the chapter People may say this and that 
ot the pit iMite of ftine or of profit as a motive of writing 1 tliink the only pleasuie 
is 111 lilt rtctinl exertion and research, and I would no more write upon any other 
terms thm 1 would hunt merily to dine iqion hare soup. At the sime time, if 
credit and profit c iinc iinlooked tor, I would no more (piarrcl with them tlian with 
the soup 1 hi pc thib will find you and Mr*' Ellis siifcly and plcobantly settled 

‘ In Yorkshire, near fur llotlKiInm,* * 

“ — By the way, while you arc in his neiglibouihood, I hope you will not fail to 
enquire into the history ot the valiant * Moor of Moorhall and the Dragon of Want- 
ley * As t noted burlesque upon the popular romance, tlie ballad has some curiosity 
and merit Ever yours, W. S.” 
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Mr. Ellis received this letter where Scott hoped it would leach 
him, at the seat ot Lord Eflingham ; and he answers, on the 3d ol 
October : — 

“ The beauty of this part of the country is such as to indemnify tlio traveller tor 
a few mileb ot very indifferent road, and the tedious process ot creeping up and 
almost slidimr down a succession of hiiifh hills, and in the number ot pi(turrb<pie 
landscapes by which we arc encompassed, the den of the dragon which you n com- 
mended to our attention is the most fiupcrhtiiely beautiful and roni intic \ ou ire, 
1 suppose, aware that this same den is the very spot finm wtuiuc 1 uJy \Iirv 
Woitley Montague wrote many ot her eirly Utters, and it seuii’s tbit in obi 
houM keeper, who lived theic till last ytar, remembered to hive sun lur, ind 
dwelt with greit pleabuio on the various chirms ot her cebbntid niisfn^'s, 
thit its wild hcencs have an equal claim to vem rition from the ddnim r*) ot wit nul 
gcilliintry, and the fir-famed investigators of romoU iintiquitv With rrrriru to tin 
original dragon, 1 have met with two diflerent traditions One ot tin st (wliu b L 
think 18 preserved by Perc}) btates him to have lx r ii i wic ked attorni v, i n It nt- 
less pirsecutor of the poor, who was at length, fortunately foi liis m igbbouis, 
ruined by a law-suit which he hid undertaken igaiiist his worthy ind powtitul 
antagonist Moor of Moorhall The other b gend, wliu li is cunt nt m tiie Wort It v 
family, btates him to have been a most formidable di inker, whoso puwt rs ot lu- 
glutition, btrengtli ot stninacb, and stability of heul, hid pioeurfd huii a lt)u ^ rit s 
of triumphs over common vibitants, but who was at length fiirly drunk tb id by the 
chiettain ot the opposite moors It must be (onit ssid thit tbt foiiii ot tbt dt u, i 
cavern cut in the rock, and very nearly resembling a wine oi ib ct II i tt iitis to 
corroborate this tradition, but 1 am rather tempted to believe that botli tin stones 
wore invented f/pie^ coup, and that the btipposcnl drigon was soim wolf or otbi r 
destructive animal, who was iinally hunted down by Moor ot Moorhill atti r rl ung 
considerable mischief to the flocks and herds ot hib supr rstitious neigbliours 

The prebent house appears to have grown to its even now mocb rate size b> sue - 
cesbive additions to a very small /o^ge (lodge), built by * i guitti knight, Sir 
Thomas Wortlcy,* in the time ot Henry VIIT , lor the pk i^ure, is an obi in « iip- 
tion in the prcbent scullery testifies, ot ‘ listening to the IT irtes hi 11 ’ Its siti h 
on the side of a v< ry high rocky hill, covered with oiks (llic wi < d ot the ci untr\), 
and overhanging the river Don, which m this place is little uk r tli in i mount iiii 
torrent, though it becomes navigable a few miles lower at Mir tin bl A gn it put 
of the road from hence (which is seven miles distant) runs tbiou^Ii foiist gioiind, 
and I hive no doubt that the whole was at no distant pen xi covr nd with wood, 
because the modern improvements of the country, the lesult of llouiislun^ mimi 
factories, have been earned on almost within onr own tun in const ({uencr ot the 
abundance of coal which here breaks out in many plac cs < \ i ii on the surt k r On 
the opposite side of the river begin ilmost immedi it Is the r \t( iisivc irio >is w \m ii 
strike alonw the highest land of Yorkshire and I)» rb> shire, ami follow in » thr < bim 
of hills probably communicated not many ci ntuiies igo with tl is* ot iSoilbiiuibi r- 
land, Cumbeiland, and Scotland I therefore doubt ubrtber tlie gcmi il fur ot 
the country is not better evidence as to the nature of t'lr' moiisti r fb iii tin pirtieii- 
lar appearance of the tavern, and am inclined to bilicve lb it Moor of Mooi bill 
was a hunter of wild-beasts, rather thin of attorneys or bard^liinkbrs 

“ You are unjust in saying that I flag ovi r tb Mibinogion — I hive been very 
constantly employed upon my preface, and was prixet ding to thr 1 ist srction wbin 
1 set off for this place — so you sec I am im rb ctly cxculpited, an I ill ovr r as w lute 
as snow Anno being a true aristocrat, ind convulr ring purity of bUxid as r ssenti il to 
lay the foundation of all the virtues she < spects to e ill out l>v 1 1 ibonoii*? education 
of a true son of Camp— «ho highly ippiovcs tin ‘-tiict ind rvrn piudish seventy 
with which you^watch over the inoriK of his bride, md ('vpi cis you, inismiKli is 
all the good knights she has read of have been ronnrkible for tin ir inroinpii ible 
beauty, not to neglect that important requisite m Mbctin^ hei fiitun inrdnn 
We possess a vulgar dog (a pointer), to whom it is intended to commit tlir ch irrm 
of our house during our absence, and to wJioin I mean to give orders to n pr 1 by 
force any attempts of our neighbours during the tunc that I shall be or ciipied in 
preparing hare-sdup, but Fita-camp will be her companion, and she trusts tliat you 
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will strictly examine him while yet a varlet, and only setid him up when you Uiink 
him likely to become a true knif^ht Adteu — indie ckhseSf 

G E” 

Scott tells UIlis in reply (October 14), that he was ** infinitely grati- 
fied with his account ot Woitley Lodge and the Diagon,” and icfeis 
him to the aiticle “ Kempion,” in the Minstrelsy for a similar tradition 
icsjiccting an ancestor of the noble house of Somerville. The leadei 
< in haidly need to be reiiniidfd that the gentle knight Sir Tliomas 
Woitlcj’s love of hearing tlie deer hetl^ was often alluded to in Set>tt’s 
suhseqiK nt writings. He goes on to expicss his hope, that next sum- 
mer will be ‘‘ a rnoie piopitious season loi a viMt to Scotland.” 

• The nort s'.ity of the present occasion,’* he s lya, “ has kept almost every indi- 
vidii il, how ovf r insignific int, to his ixi^f God h is left u*« entirely to our own means 
» t dtkin e, { )i w< hive not above one regiment of the line in all our ancient king- 
loiii In iho me in while, we are doing the best we can to prepare ourselves for a 
«onttst, which, ]erhi]>i, is not for di tant A beacon light, (ormnunicating with 
th it <jf IMiiihurgh Oisth , is pist erecting wi front of our quiet cottage My field 
<.qi)ipigf is ri idy, ind I wint nothing but a pipe and a icknurbartcfiPii to convert 
info i c nipi« te hijssir* ( hirlotfe, with the infantry (of the household troops, 
i me in), IS to belt he r n treat into Ettric k Forest, where, if the Tweed is in his 
osiiil wintiy stile of ilood, she may w either out a descent from Ostend Next 
yoir 1 hop ill this wiP be over, and that not only I shall have the plcisure of rc- 
f t IV mg you m peace and quiet, but ilso ot going with you through every part of 
( ilcdonia in which you cm possibl} be intcnsUd Friday se'enmght our corps 
t ik( •^th< fi( Id for U n days — for the si cond time wiUiin three raonthb— which may 
♦ \j)hm tin military turn ot my epistle 

** Poor Rits<m is no more All his vegetable soups and puddings have not been 
able to uc rt the evil day, which, I understand, was preceded by msdnesb It must 
DC worth while to enquire who has got his MSS — I mean his own notes and writ- 
ings The * I ite ot Arthur,* for example, mubt contam many curious facts and quo- 
titioiis, which the poor defunct hod the power of asbembhng to an astonishing 
fh gn c, witln iit be ing able to combine any thing like i narrative, or even to deduce 
oiu useful intcrciicc — Witness his ^Ebt-ay on Romance and Minstrelby,’ which re- 
minds one of a heip of rubbish, which bed either turned out unfit for the archi- 
tects punHi«-c, or l)e>ond his skill to make u«c of The ballads he had collected 
zn C (imbc rland and Northumberland, too, would greatly interest mo If they have 
f illc n into the h inds ot any liber t1 collector, I dare say 1 might be indulged with a 
Mght ut thi 111 Pray enquire about this matter 

“ Yest< ni y Charlotte and I had a visit which we owe to Mrs E. A rosy lass, 
the sisU r ot a bold yeoman in our neighbourhood, entered our cottage, towing in a 
iiionstroiis sort ut bulldog, called emphatically (’orbcriis, whom she came on the 
pirt of her brother to beg our acceptance of, understanding we were anxious to 
have 1 eon of Camp Cerberus was no sooner loobc (a pleasure which, I buspect, 
li( had rarely enjoyed) than his father (supjfO^e) and he engaged in a battle which 
might have been celebrated by the author of the ‘Unnitural Combat,’ and which, 
fur aught I know, miti^hf have turm d out a combat a I' outrance^ if I h id not in- 
terfered With a horsewhip, instead of a biton, asyi/g# de Camp The odds were 
indeed greatly against the stranger knight — two fierce Forest grey-hounds having 
irrived, and, contrary to the law of urns stoutly assailed him I hope to send you 
a puppy instead of this redoubt ible Cerberus Love to Mrs E— W. S.” 


• SchnudKit tc/iten im (jrerman for niustic’iio It appf ir from a pige of an early noto- 
Ixiok pnvioiisl} tr'inscnlud, that Scott hid Uin Mini tiiius i smoker of tobacco in the 
fir>»t d lys of his light horsemanship He liad 1 ud asidt the habit at the time when this 

letter w IS written , but lie twice ogam rcbomod it, though he ne\cr carried the mdulgcnoe 
to any excess. 


19 ♦ 
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After giving Scott some information about RitsonS literary trea- 
sures, most of which, it has turned out, had been disposed of by auc- 
tion shortly before his death, Mr. Ellis, (lOtli ^oiembii) leturns to the 
charge about Tnstrem and True Thomas. “ \ ou appiMi he says, 
«to li.ivc been for some time so mihtaiy that I am aliaiJ the most 
difficult and important part of >our oiigiiial plan, vi/., yom Ilistoiy 
of Scottish Poetry, will again be postponed, and must be ki'jit for some 
futuie publication. I am, at t) s niomcnl, much in want of two sudi 
assistants as }ou and Leaden. It seems to me that jf I had some lo- 
cal knowledge ol that wiekid Ettiu k Toiest, I could extricate mvselt 
tolerably — but as it is, although 1 am convinced llnit my geneial idea 
is tolerably just, i am unable to guide my elephants in tliat quiet and 
decorous step-by-step rnaich wha h the natuic ol such animals i(»([uiies 
through a country ol which I dcai't kimv .my fd the load*-. M\ ( om- 
fort IS, that you cannot publish Tiistum without a piclacc, — th it }ou 
can’t write one without giving me some assistance, — and that \ou 
must finish the said piefice long bcioie I go to jack's with iwy Iiitio- 
duction.” 

This was the Introduction to Ellis’s S.n < i nens of anc k'iiT Eucdish 
Romances,” in which he iiitemh d Ui pro\< that .is \ alentia wti*-, dui- 
ing several ages, the exposed liontu i of Itoman Riitain lowaids the 
unsubdued tribes of the iVi/ith, and as two whole k gioiis were ac( oid- 
ingly usually quaitcicd tlicic, wLili* om* Im sides suIIkkI foi llu* whole 
southern pail ol the island, tin m.mucisof \ ah nti i, whu h mdyded 
the district of Kttiick Forest, muot have been gic itlj 1 ivouicd b} the 
continued residence of so many Roman tioi'] s. ‘‘ It is jirob.ible Iheu - 
fore,” he says, in .rnothcr lettci, “that the civilisation ol the noillu in 
part became gradually the nicest pcilcct. That ( ouiiti) gave biith, ab 
you have ob'-erved, to INleilin. and to Ancinin, wlio was jnob ibly the 
same as the histoiiiu (uldas. It seems to have given education to 
Tahessin — it was the country of IJcde and Adoniian ” 

I shall not quote more on this subjed, as the icddi i may tmu to the 
published essay of Mr. Ellis’s matin ed o]nnions ic -jicr ting it. To le- 
turn to this letter of ]Novenibei 10th, 180“, Jic pioieecls — “And now 
let me ask you about tho Lav of the Last Minsticl. That, 1 think, 
may go on as well m your tent, amidst the c I mg of trumpets and the 
dust of the field, as in yoiu quiet cottage — })ciliaps indeed still better 
— nay, I am not sure whethm a ;ca/ invasion would not be, as fai as 
your poetry is concciiied, a thing to b<' wished.” 

It was in the Sejitcmber of this year that Scott fiist saw Words- 
worth. Their mutual accjuaintanc e, Stoddart, had so often talked of 
them to each other, that they met as if they had not been strangers ; 
and they parted friends. 

Mr. and Miss Wordsworth had jusl completed that tour in the High- 
lands, of which so many incidents have since been immortalized, both 
in the poet’s verse and in tlie haidiv less poetic al prose of his sistei’s 
Diary. On the morning of the I7th of September, having left fhcir 
carnage at Rosslyn, they walked down the valley to Lasswadc, and 
arrived there before Mr. and Mrs. Scott had risen. “ We were receiv- 
ed,” Mr. Wordsworth has told me, “ with that frank cordiality which, 
under whatever circumstances 1 afterwards met him, always marked 
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his manners ; and, indeed, I found him then in every respect— except, 
perhaps, that his animal sj)irits were somewhat higher — precisely the 
same man that you knew him in latter life; the same lively, entertain- 
ing conversation, full of anecdote, and averse from disquisition ; the 
same cheerful and hencvolent and hopeful views of man and the world, 
lie partly read and partly recited, sometimes in an enthusiastic style 
of chant, the first four cantos of the Lay of the Last Minstrel ; and 
the novelty of manners, the clear picturesque descriptions, and the easy 
glowing energy of much of the verse, gieatly delighted me.” 

After this lie walked with the to« -^sts to Itosslyn, and promised to 
meet them in two days at iMclros'*. The night hcl'»re they reached 
Melrose they slept at the little quid inn of ('lovcnford, where, on men- 
tioning his name, they were rcccivKlwith all sorts of attention and 
kindness, — the landlady ol»>crving that i\lr. Scott, “who was a very 
clever gciitkanan,” was an old 'Viend of the house, and usually spent a 
good (leal of time flierc during the fishing season; but, indeed, says 
Mr. Wordsworth, “ wherever we named him, w^e found the word acted 
as an opm sesamum; and I believe, that in the character of the She-- 
rijps friemls, wc might have counted on a hearty welcome under any 
roof in the Border counli*}*. 

He rm/t them at rose on the lOlh, and escorted them through 
the Abbey, ])ointing out all its beauties, and pouring out his rich stores 
of hisUny and tradition. They then dined. and spent the evening to- 
gether at the inn; but Miss Wordswortli observed that there was some 
dilliculty about arranging matteis for the night, “the landlady refusing 
"t> settle any thing until she had ascertained from the Sheriff himself 
that he hatl no objection to sleep in the same room with WilliamJ*^ 
Scott was thus far on his way to the Circuit Coiirt^l Jedburgh, in the 
capacity of Sherift', and there his new" friends again joined him; but 
he begged that they would not enter the court, “for,” said he, “I 
really would not like you to see the sort of figure I cut there.” They 
did sec liim casually, however, in his cocked hat and sword, marching 
in the Judge’s procession to tlic sound of one cracked trumpet, and 
were then not surprised that he should have been a little ashamed of 
the whole ceremonial, lie introduced to them his friend William 
Laidlaw. who w"as attending the court as a jurvnian, and who, having 
road some of Wordsworth’s verses in a newspaper, was exceedingly 
anxious to be of the party, when they explored at leisure, all the law- 
busimiss being over, tiie beautiful valley of the Jed, and the ruins cf 
the Castle of Fernieberst, the original fastness of the noble family of 
Lothian. The grove of stately ancient elms about and below the ruin 
• was seen to great advantage in a fine, grey, breezy autumnal after- 
noon; and Mr. Wordsworth happened to say, “What life there is in 
trees !” — “ How different,” said Scott, “ was the feeling of a very in- 
telligent young lady, born and bred in the Orkney Islands, who lately 
came to spend a season in this neighbourhood ! She told me nothing 
in the mainland scenery had so much disajipomted her as woods and 
trees. She found thorn so dead and lifeless, that she could never help 
pining after the eternal motion and variety of the ocean. And so back 
she has gone, and I believe nothing will ever tempt her from the wind- 
swept Orcades again. 
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Next day they all proceeded together lip the Teviot to Hawick, 
Scott entertaining his friends with some legend or ballad connected 
with every tower or rock' they passed. lie made them stop for a little 
to admire particularly a scene of deep and solemn retirement, called 
Hornets PooU from its having been the daily haunt of a contemplative 
schoolmaster, known to him in his youth; and at Kirkton, he pointed 
out the little village schoolhouse, to which his friend Leyden had 
walked six or eight miles every day across the moors “*when a poor 
barefooted boy.” From Hawick, where they spent the night, he led 
them next morning to the brow of a hill, fromwvhich they could see a 
wide range of the Border mountains, Kuberslaw, the Carter, and the 
Cheviots ; and lamented that neither their engagements nor his own 
would permit them to make at this time an excursion into the wilder 
glens of Liddesdale, “ where,” said he, “ I have strolled so often and 
so long, that I may say I have a home in every farm-house.” “ And,' in- 
deed,” adds Mr. Wordsworth, “ wherever we went with him, he seemed 
to know every body, and every body to know and like him.” Here 
they parted — ^the Wordsworths to pursue their journey homeward by 
Eskdale — ^he to return to Lasswadc. 

The impression on Mr. Wordsworth’s mind was, that on the whole 
he attached much less importance to his literal^ labours or reputation 
than to his bodily sports, exercises, and social amusements ; and yet 
he spoke of his profession as if he had already given up almost all 
hope of rising by it; and some allusion being made to its profits, ob- 
served that he was sure he could, if he chose, get more money than 
he should ever wish to have from the booksellers.”* 

This confidence in his own literary resources appeared to Mr. 
Wordsworth remSrkable — the more so, from the careless way in 
which its expression dropt from him. As to his despondence concern- 
ing the bar, I confess his fee-hook indicates much less ground for suc.h 
a feeling than I should have exjiected to discover there. His practice 
brought him, as we have seen, in the session of 17J)0~7, £141, 10s.: 
its proceeds’fell down, in the first year of his married life, to £79, 17s. ; 
but they rose again, in 1798-9, to £135, 9s.; amounted, in 1799-1800, 
to £129, 13s.— in 18Q0-1, to £170— in 1801-2, to £202, 12s.— and in 
session that had elapsed (which is the last included in the record 
before me), to £228, 18s. 

On reaching his cottage in Westmoreland, Wordsworth addressed 
a letter to Scott, from which I must quote a few sentences. It is dated 
Grasmere, October 16, 1803. 

” We had a deliiphtful journey home, delightful weather, and a sweet country to 
travel through. We reached our little cottage in high spirits, and thankful to God 
for all his bounties. My wife and child were both well, and as 1 need not say, we 
had all of us a happy meeting. .... We passed Branxholme — your Branxholme, 
we supposed — about mur miles on this side of Hawick. It looks better in your 
poem than in its present realities. The situation, however, is delightful, and makes 
amends for an ordinary mansion. The whole of the Teviot and the pastoral steeps 
atont Mosspaul pleased us exceedingly. The Esk below Ijangholmc is a delicious 
river, and we saw it to great advantage. We did not omit noticing Johnnie Arm- 

* 1 have drawn up the account of this meeting firom my recollection partly of Mr. 
Wordsworth’s conversation— partly from that of his sister’s charming ** Diary,” which he 

was so kind as to read over to me on the 16tb May, 1836. 
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Btronfr's keep; but his hangring place, to our great repet, we missed. We were, 
indeed, most truly sorry that we could not have you amng with us into Westmore- 
land. The country was in its full glory — the verdure of the valleys, in which we 
are so much superior tu ymi in Scotland, but little tarnished by the weather, and 
the trees putting on their most beautiful looks. My sister was quite enchanted, 
and we often said to each other, what a pity Mr. Scott is not with us ! ... I had 
the pleasure of seeing Coleridge and Southey at Keswick lost Sunday. Southey, 
whom 1 never saw much of before, I liked much : he is very pleasant in his man- 
ner, and a man of great reading in old books, poetry, chronicles, memoirs, &c. &c., 

particularly Spanish and Portuguese My sister and 1 often talk of the happy 

days that we spent in your epmpany. Such things do not occur often in life. If 
we live, we shall meet ugain^;^ that is iny consolation when 1 think of these things. 
Scotland and England sound like division, do what ye can ; but we really are but 
neighbours, and if you were no farther off, and in Yorkshire, we should think so. 
Farewell. God prosper you, and all that belongs to you. Your sincere friend, for 
such 1 will call myself, though slow to use a word of such solemn meaning to any 
one, 

W. Wordsworth.” 

The poet then transcribes his noble sonnet on Ncidpath Castle, of 
which Scott had, it seems, requested a copy. In the MS. it stands 
somewhat differently from the printed edition; but in that origin.al 
sliape Scott always recited it, and few lines in the language were more 
frequently in his mouths' 

1 hiiv() already said something of the beginning of Scott’s acquaint- 
ance with “thcKUrick Shepherd.” Shortly after their first meeting, 
ITogg, coming into Edinburgh with a flock of sheep, was seized with a 
sudden ambition of seeing his name in print, and he wrote out that 
same night “Willie and Katie,” and a few other ballads, already 
famous in the Forest, wliich some obscure bookseller gratified him by 
])uUing forth accordingly; but they appear to have attracted no notice 
!)(;}'( Hid their original sphere. Hogg then made an excursion into the 
Highlands, in (juest of employment as overseer of some extensive 
shcep-fann; but, though Scott had furnished him with strong rccom- 
mendalioiis to various friends, he returned without success. He printed 
an account (if his travels, how’ever, in a set of letters in the Scots 
Magazine, which, though exceedingly rugged and uncouth, had abund- 
ant traces of the native shrewdness and genuine poetical feeling of this 
remarkable man. These also failed to excite attention; but, undeterred 
by such disappointments, the Shepherd no sooner read the third volume 
of the “Minstrelsy,” than he made up his mind that the Editor’s “Imi- 
tations of tlic Ancients” were by no means what they should have been. 
“Immediately,” he says, in one of his many Memoirs of himself, “I 
chose a number of traditional facts, and set about imitating the manner 
vf the Ancients myself.” These imitations he transmitted to Scott, 
who warmly praised the many striking beauties scattered over their 
rough surface. The next time that Hogg’s business carried him to 
Edinburgh, he wailed upon Scott, w'ho invited him to dinner in Castle 
Street, in company with William Laidlaw, who happened also to be 
in tow’n, and some other admirers of the rustic genius. When Hogg 
entered the drawing-room, Mrs. Scott, being at the time in a delicate 
state of health, was reclining on a sofa. The Shepherd, after being 
presjcntod, and making his be.st bow, forthwith took possession of an- 
other sofa placed opposite to hers, and stretched himself thereupon at 
VoL. I. 2D 
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all his length; for, as he said afterwards, “ I thought I could never do 
wrong to copy the lady of the house.” As his dress at this period was 
precisely that in which any ordinary herdsman attends cattle to the 
market," and as his hands, moreover, bore most legible marks of a 
recent sheep-smearing, the lady of the house did not observe with per- 
fect equanimity the novel usage to which her chintz was exposed. The 
Shepherd, however, remarked nothing of all this — dined heartily and 
drank freely, and, by jest, anecdote, and song, aflbrded plentiful iiierri- 
ment to the more civilized part of the company. As the liquor ope- 
rated, his familiarity increased and strengthened ; from “ Mr. Scott,” 
he .advanced to “Sherra,” and thence to “Scott,” “Waller,” and 
“Wattic,” until, at supper, he fairly convulsed the whole party by 
addressing Mrs. Scott as “ Charlotte.” 

The collection entitled “ The Mountain Bard” was eventually pub- 
lished by Constable, in consequence of Scott’s recommendation, and 
this work did at last afford Hogg no slender share of the popular repu- 
tation for which he had so long thirsted. It is not iny business, how- 
ever, to pursue the details of his story. What I have written was only 
to render intelligible the following letter : — 

To Walter Scotty Esq, Advocate^ Castle Street, Edinburgh, 

Ettric-h-liouse, l)(*cciiil)er 

^Dear Mr. Scott, 

“ 1 have been very impatient to hear from you. There is a certain affiiir of 
which you and I talked a little in private, and which must now be concluded, that 
naturally increaseth this. 

“ 1 am afraid that 1 was at least half-seas-over the ni^ht 1 was with yon, for [ can- 
not, for my life, recollect what passed when it was late ; and, there being certainly 
a small vacuum in my brain, which, when empty, is quite empty, but is sornotimes 
supplied with a small distillation of intellectual matter — this must have been empty 
that night, or it never could hove been taken possession of by llie fumes of the lifjuor 
so easily. If 1 was in the state in which I suspect that 1 was, J must have spoke 
a very great deal of nonsense, for which 1 beg ten tliousand pardons. 1 have the 
consolation, however, of remembering that Mrs. Scott kept in company all or most 
of the time, which she ccrtoinly could not have done, had I been very rude. I re- 
member, too, of the filial injunction you gave at parting, cautioning me against 
being- ensnared by the loose women in town. I am sure 1 had not reason enough 
left at that time to express citli^ the half of my gratitude fur the kind hint, ur the 
utter abhorrence I inherit at those seminaries of lewdness. 

“ You once promised me your best advice in tiie first lawsuit in which I had the 
particular happiness of being engaged. 1 am now going to ask it seriously in an 
afiair, in which, I am su^e, we will both take as much pleasure. It is this : — 1 
have as many songs beside me, which are certainly the worst of my productions, as 
will make about one hundred pages close printed, and about two hundred, printed as 
the Minstrelsy is. Now, although I will not prcKiecd without your consent and advice, 
yet 1 would have you to understand that I expect it, and have the scheme much at 
heart at present The first tiling that suggested it, was their extraordinary repute 
in Ettrick and its neighbourhood, and being everlastingly plagued with writing 
copies, and promising scores which I never meant to pcrlbrm. As my last pamphlet 
was never known, save to a few friends, I wish your advice what pieces of it are 
wortl* orcserving. The ‘ Pastoral’ I am resolved to insert, as I am ‘ Sandy Tod.’ 
As to iny manuscripts, they are endless; and as I doubt you will disapprove of pub- 
lishing them wholesale, and letting the good help off the bad, 1 think you must 
trust to my discretion in the selection of a few. 1 wish likewise to kriuw if you 
think a graven image on the first leaf is any recommendation ; and if we might 
front the songs with a letter to you, giving an impartial account of my manner of 
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life and education, and, which if you pleased to transcribe, puttinfjf He for I. Again, 
there is no publishing a book without a patron, and I have. one or two in my eye, 
and of which I will, with my wonted assuranco.to you, give you the most free 
choice. The first is Walter Scott, Esq., Advocate, SberifiMepute of Ettrick Forest, 
which, if permitted, T will address you in a dedication singular enough. The next 
is Lady Dalkeith, which, if you approved of, you must become the J^itor yourself; 
and I shall give you my word for it, that neither word nor sentiment in it shall 
ofiTcnd the most delicate ear. You will not be in the least jealous, if; alongst with 
my services to you, I present my kindest compliments to the sweet little lady whom 
you call Charlotte. As for Camp and Walter, (I beg pardon for this pre-eminence), 
they will not mind them if I should exhaust my eloquence in compliments. Belize 
me, dear Walter, your most devoted servant, 

James Hogg.” 

The reader will, I doubt not, be particularly amused with one of 
the sui^gestions in this letter; namely, that Scott should transcribe 
the Shepherd’s narrative in fore of his life and education, and, merely 
putting “ lie” for “ I,” adopt it as his own composition. James, how- 
ever, would have had no hesitation about ojHering a similar suggestion 
either to Scott, or Wordsworth, or Byron, at any period of their re- 
nown. To say nothing about modesty, his notions of literary honesty 
were always exceedingly loose ; but, at the same time, we must take 
into account his peculiar notions, or rather no notions, as to the proper 
limits of a joke. 

Literature, like misery, makes men acquainted with strange bed-fel- 
lows. Let us return from the worthy Shepherd of Ettrick to the courtly 
wit and scholar of Sunninghill. Jn the last quoted of his letters, he 
expresses his fear that Scott’s military avocations might cause him to 
publish the Trislrem unaccompanied by his “ Essay on the History of 
Scottish Poetry.” It is needless to add that no such Essay ever was 
completed ; but I have heard Scott say that his plan had been to begin 
with the age of Thomas of Ercildounc, and bring the subject down to 
his own, illustrating each stage of bis progress by a specimen of verse 
imitating every great master’s style, as he had done that of the origi- 
nal Sir Tristrcin in his “ Conclusions^ Such a series pf pieces from 
his hand would have been invaluable, merely as bringing out in a clear 
manner the gradual divarication of the two great dialects of the Eng- 
lish tongue ; but seeing by his “ Verses on a Poacher,” written many 
years aftcT this, in profess^ imitation of Crabhe, with what happy art 
he could pour the poetry of his own mind into the mould of another 
artist, it is impossible to doubt that we have lost better things than 
antiquarian illumination by the non-completion of a design in which 
he should have embraced successively the tone and measure of Doug- 
las, Dunbar, Lindesay, Montgomerie, Hamilton, Ramsay, Ferguson, 
and Burns. 

The “ Tristrem” was now far advanced at press. He says to Ellis, 
on the 19th March: — 

“ As 1 had a world of things to say to yon, I have been culpably, but most natu- 
rally silent. When you turn a bottle with its heiid downmost, you must have re- 
marked that the extreme impatience of the contents to get out all at once greatly 
impedes their getting out at all. I have, however, been forming the resolution of 
sending a grand packet with Sir Tristrem, who will kiss your hands in about a fort- 
night. I intend uncastrated copies for you, Heber, and Mr. Douce, who, I am 
willing to hope, will accept this mark of my great respect and warm remembrance 
of his kindness while in London. Prey send me without delay the passage 
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ring to Thtmas in thO'I'rench ' Hornchild.’ Far from being daunted with the po- ■ 
sition of' the enemy, I am reeplvcd to carry it at the point of the bayonet, and, like ' 
an able general, to attack where it would be difficult to defend. Without meta- 
phor or parable, I am determined not only that my Tomas shall be the author of 
* Tristrem,* but that he shall be the author of *’ Hornchild’ also. 1 must, how- 
ever, read over the romance before 1 can make my arrangements. Holding, with 
* Ritson, that the copy in^Ais collection is translated from the French, 1 do not see 
why we should not supine that the French had been originally a version from our 
Thomas. The date,4^es not greatly frighten me, as 1 have extended Thomas of 
Ercildoune’s life to tike three-score and ten years of the Psalmist, and consequently 
removed back the date of** Sir Tristrem” to 1250«,^he French translation might 
be written for that matter within a few days ailer^^mas’s work was completed 
— and I can allow a few years. He lived on thb'wrder, already possessed by 
Norman families, and in the vicinity of Northumberland, where there were many 
more. Do you think the minstrels of the Percies, the Vescies, the Morells, the 
Grais, and the De Vaux, were not acquainted with honest Thomas, their next 
door neighbour, who was a poet, and wrote excellent tales — and moreover a laird^ 
and gave, I dare be sworn, good dinners ? And would they not anxiously translate 
for the amusement of their masters a story like * Hornchild,’ so intimately connect- 
ed with the lands in which they had settled 1 And do you nut think, from the 
whole structure of * Hornchild,’ however often translated and retranslated, that it 
must have been originally of northern extraction ? I have not time to tell you cer- 
tain suspicions I entertain that Mr. Douce’s fragments are the work of one Raoull 
de Beauvais, who flourished about the middle of the thirteenth century, and for 
whose accommodation principally I have made Thomas, to use a military phrase, 
dress backtoards for ten years.” 

All this playful language is exquisitely characteristic of Scott’s in- 
domitahle adherence to his own views. But his making ITtmnas dress 
backwards — and resolving that, if necessary, he shall be the author 
of Hornchild, as well as Sir Tristrem — may perhaps remind the reader 
of Don Quixote’s method of repairing the headpiece which, as origin- 
ally constructed, one blow had sufficed to demolish : — ^Not altogellier 
approving of his having demolished it with so much case, to secure 
himself ftorn the like danger for the future, he made it over again, 
fencing it with small bars of iron within, in such a manner that he 
rested, satisfied^ of its strength — and without caring to make afresh ex- 
periment 071 , U, he approved and looked upon it as a most excellent 
heJmeV^ 

Ellis haviii^made some observations on Scott’s article upon God- 
win’s Life of Chador, which implied a notion that he had formed a 
regular connexioti^ith the Edinburgh Review, he, in the same letter, 
says: — 

** I quite agree with you as to the general conduct of the Review, which savours 
more of a wifii to display than to instruct; but as essays, many of the articles are 
invaluable, and the principal conductor is a man of very acute and universal talent. 

I am not regularly connected with the work, nor have I either inclination or talents 
to use the critical scalping-knife, unless as in t/ie cose of Godwin, where flesh and 
blood succumbed under the temptation. I don’t know if you have looked into his 
tomes, of which a whole edition has vanished, I was at a loss to know how, till I 
conjectured that as the heaviest materials to come at, they have been sent on the 
secret expedition planned by Mr. Phillips, and adopted 1^ our sapient Government, 
for blocking up the mouth of our enemy’s harbours. They should have my free 
consent to take Phillips and Godwin, and all our other lumber, literary and politi- 
cal, for the same beneficial purpose. But, in general, I think it ungentlemanly to 
wound any person’s feelings through an anonymous publication, unless where con- 
ceit or fiilse doctrine calls ibr reprobation. Where praise can be conscientiously 
mingled in a larger proportion than blame, there is always some amusement in 
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ch rowing to^vcthcr our ideas upon the works of our follow-labourers, and no injus- 
tice in publishing them. On such occasions, and in our way^ I may possibly once 
or twice a-year, furnish my critical friends with an article. 

“Sir Tristrern” was at length published on the 2d of May, 1804, 
by (.'onstable, who, however, expected so little popularity for the work 
that the edition consisted only of 150 copies. These were sold at a 
high price (tw'o guineas), otherwise they would not have been enough 
to cover the expenses of pajjer and printing. Mr. Ellis, and Scott’s 
otlier antiquarian friends, were much dissatisfied with these arrange- 
ments; but I doubt not that Constable was a better judge than any of 
them. The work, however, partook in due time of the favour attend 
ing its editor’s name. In 1806, 750 copies were called for ; and 1000 
in 1811. After tlifit time, Sir Tristrern was included in the collective 
editions of Scott’s poetry; but he had never parted with the copyright, 
merely allowing his general publishers to insert it among his other 
works, whenever they chose to do so, as a matter of courtesy. It 
was not a performance from which he had ever anticipated any pecu- 
niary profit, but it maintained at least, if it did not raise, his reputation 
in the circle of his fellow antiquaries; and his owm Conclusion^ in the 
manner of the original romance, must, always be admired as a re- 
markable specimen of skill and dexterity. 

As to the arguments of the Introduction, I shall not in this place at- 
tempt any discussion.* Whether the story of Tristrern w’as first told in 
Welsh, Arniorican, French, or English verse, there can, I think, be no 
doubt that it had been told in verse with such success as to obtain very 
general renown, by Thomas of Ercildounc, and that the copy edited 
by Scott was either the comjiosition of one who had heard the old 
ithymer recite his lay, or the identical lay itself. The introduction 
of Thomas’s name in the third person, as not the author, but the au- 
thor’s authority, appears to have had a great share in convincing Scott 
that the Auchinleck MS. contained not the original, but the copy of an 
English admirer and contemporary. This point seems to have been 
rendered more doubtful by some quotations in the recent edition of 
Warton’s History of English Poetry; but the argument derived from 
the enthusiastic exclamation “ God help Sir Tristrern the knight — he 
fought for England,” still remains; and stronger perhaps even than 
that, in the opinion of modern philologists, is the total absence of any 
Scottish or even Northumbrian peculiarities in the diction. 

All this controversy may be waived here. Scott’s object and de- 
light was to revive the fame of the Rhymer, whose traditional history 
he had listened to while yet an infant among the crags of Smailholme. 
.He had already celebrated him in a noble ballad;! he now devoted a 
volume to elucidate a fragment supposed to be substantially his work ; 
and we shall find that thirty years after, when the lamp of his own 
genius was all but spent, it could still revive and throw out at least 
some glimmerings of its original brightness at the name of Thomas of 
Ercildoune. 

• The critical reader will find nil the learning on the subject brought together with 
much ability in tlic Prefiice to “ The Poetical Romances of Tristan, in fVench, in Anglo- 
Norman, and in Greek, composed in the Twelfth and Thirteenth Centuries — Edited by 
Francisque Michel,” 2 vols. London, 1835, 

, tScc the Minstrelsy (Edition 18.33), vol. iv. p. 110. 

20 
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CHAPTER XIII. 

REMOVAL TO ASHESTIEL— DEATH OF CAFfATN ROHERT SCOTl'— MUNGO 

r AUK— COMPLETION AND PUBLICATION OF THE LAV OF THE LAST MIN- 
STREL. — 1804-1B05. 

It has been mentioned that in the course of the preceding summer, 
the Lord-Lieutenant of Selkirkshire complained of Scott’s mililaiy 
zeal as interfering sometimes with the discharge of his shrieval func- 
tions, and took occasion to remind him, that the law, requiring every 
Sheriff’ to reside at least four months in the year within his own juris- 
diction, had not hitherto been complied with. It appears that Scott 
received this communication with some displeasure, being c<»n.scR>us 
that no duty.of any importance had ever been neglected by him; well 
knowing that the law of residence was not enforced in the cases of 
many of his brother sheriff s ; and, in fact, ascribing his Lord-Lieu- 
tenant’s complaint to nothing but a certain nervous fidget as to all 
points of form, for which that respectable nobleman was notorious, as 
well became, perhaps, an old I^ord of the Bedchamber, and High 
Commissioner to the General Assembly of the Kirk.* Scott, however, 
must have been found so clearly in the wrong, had the case bemi sub- 
mitted to the Secretary of State, and Lord Napier conducted the cor- 
respondence with such courtesy, never tailing to allege as a (diief 
argument the pleasure which it would afford hirnsell* and the other 
gentlemen of Selkirkshire to have more of their Sheriff’s society, that, 
while it would have been highly imprudent to persist, there could be 
no mortification in yielding. He flattered himself that his active habits 
would enable him to maintain his connexion with the Edinburgh Ga- 
valry as usual ; and, perhaps, he also flattered himself, that residing for 
the summer in Selkirkshire would not interfere more seriously with his 
business as a barrister, than the occupation of the cottage at Lasswade 
had hitherto done. 

While he was seeking about, accordingly, for some “lodge in the 
Forest,” his kinsman of Harden suggested that the tower of Auld Wat 
might be refitted, so as to serve his purpose ; and he received the proposal 
with enthusiastic delight. On a more careful inspection of the locali- 
ties, however, he became sensible that he would be practically at a 
greater distance from county business of all kinds at Harden, than if 
he were to continue at Lasswade. .fust at this time, the house of 
Ashestiel, situated on the southern bank of the Tweed, a few miles 
from Selkirk, became vacant by the death of its proprieten-. Colonel- 
Russell, who had married a sister of Scott’s mother, and the consecjuent 
dispersion of the family. The young laird of Ashestiel, his cousin, 

* I remember bcin^ much amused with an instance of I.ord Napier’s precision in small 
matters, mentioned Gy the late Lady Stewart of Casllcmilk, in Lanarkshire, liord and 
Tiady Napier bad arrived at Castleinilk, with the intention of staying a week; but next 
morning it was announced that a circninKtaiiee had neciirrcd which rendered it indispensa- 
ble for llicm to return without delay to their own scat in SelUirksliire. It was itii^iussihie 
tor Lady Stewart to extract any further expl.matiun at the nioiiieiit, hut it turned out aller- 
wards tiiat Lord Napier’s valet had coiiiniitfed the frrievous mistake of packiiifr up a set 
of neckcloths which did not corresiiond in point of date with the shirts they accomputii^. 
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was then in India; and the Sheriff took a lease of the house and 
grounds, wilh a small larm adjoining. On the 4th May, two days after 
tlio IVistrcin had been published, he says to Ellis: “I have been en- 
gaged in travelling backwards and forwards to Selkirkshire upon lii tie 
l)ieces of business, just important enough to prevent my doing any 
thing t(j purpose. One great matter, however, 1 have achieved, which 
is, procuring myself a place of residence, which will save me these 
teasing migrations in future, so that though I part with my sweet little 
cottage on the banks of the Esk, you will find me this summer in the 
very c.cntre of ihe ancient llegod, in a decent farmhouse overlianging 
the 1.\veed, and situated in a wild y)astoral country.” And again, on the 
lOth, he thus apologizes for not having answered a letter of the 10th: 
— “ Im)!' more than a month my head was fairly tenanted by ideas, 
which, though strictly pastoral and rural, were neither literary nor 
poetical. sheep, and short sheep, and tups, and girnniers, and 

ho^s, and dinmonts, had made a perfect shccpfold of my understanding, 
which is hardly yet cleared of them.* — I hope Mrs. Ellis will clap a 
bridle on her imaginalion. Ettric.k Forest boasts finely shaped iiills 
and clear romantic streams; but, alas! they are bare to wildness, and 
denuded of the beautiful natural wood with which they were formerly 
shaded. It is mortifying to see that, though wherever the sheep ai’e 
excluded, the co])se has immediately s])rung up in abundance, so that 
enclosures only are wanting to restore the wood wherever it might be 
uselul or ornamental, yet hardly a jiroprietor has attempted to give it 
fair play for a resurrection. . . . Y^ou see we reckon positively on yon 
— the more because our arch-critic Jeflrey tells me that he met you in 
liondon, and found you still inclined for a northern trip. All our wise 
m(;n in the north are rejoiced at the prospect of seeing (leorge Ellis. 
If you delay your journey till July, I shall then be free of the Courts 
of I.aw, and will meet you upon the Border, at whatever side you 
enter.” 

The business part of these letters refers to Scott’s brother Daniel, 
who, as he expresses it, “ having been bred to the mercantile line, had 
been ol)liged, by some untow^ard circumstances, particularly an impru- 
dent coniiexi«>n with an artful woman, to leave Edinburgh for Liver- 
pool, and now to be casting his eyes towards Jamaica.” Scott re- 

* l)csLTil>iii«r liis nict'tiiij^ wilii Scolt in llic Hurniiicr of 1801, James llog-ff says — 
“Duriiijr ilif sofiiility of llic eveninjr, the <liscf)ursw’ run very much on the ditfereiit breeds 
of sheeji, that curse of tlui coiniimnily of Ettrie.k lorest. TJio original black-faced Fon*st 
breed hciiifr always called the short sheep, and the (’’heviol breed the hmpr sheep, the dis- 
putes at lliat jicriod ran very high about the pracdicahle profits of each. Mr. Scott, who 
.had Cf)me into that remote district, to preserve what fra^uiciits reiiiaiiied of its legendary 
lore, was rather bored with everlasting questions of the lon|r and the short sheep. So ut 
leiigtli, putting on his most serious, (;alrulatiiig face, he turned to Mr. Waller llrydcn, and 
said, * I am rather at a loss regarding the merits of this very imjiortant question. How 
long must a slieep actually measure to (wue under the denomination of a Ion ff sheep 
Mr. Ilrydi’n, who, in the sirnplieity'of his lM*art, neither iMTceived the (|uiz nor the rejiroof, 
liill to answer wilh great sincerity. ‘It’s the wocj’ [wofd], sir — it’s tlie woo* that makes 
the diirereiice. 'I’hc laiig sheep lia’e the short woo’, and tlie short sheep ha’e the lang 
thing, and tJicse are just kind o’ names we gi’c Uiom like.’ Mr. Scott e.ould not preserve 
his grave thee of .strict calculation ; it went gradually awry, and a hearty guffaw “ [i. e, 
liorselaiighj” followed. When 1 saw the very same, words repeated near the beginning 
(p. 4) of the ‘ Illack Dwarf,’ how could 1 be mistaken of the author 
preiLved to Hogg’s Altrive Tales.” 
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quests Ellis to help him if he can, by introducing him to some of his 
own friends or agents in that island : and Ellis furnishes him accord- 
ingly with letters to Mr. Blackburne, a friend and brother proprietor, 
who appears to have paid Daniel Scott every possible attention, and 
soon provided him with suitable employment on a healthy part of his 
estates. But the same low tastes and habits which had reduced the 
unfortunate young man to the necessity of expatriating himself, re- 
curred after a brief season of penitence and order, and continued 
until he had accumulated great atlliction upon all his family. 

On the 10th of June, 1804, died, at his scat of Rosebank, Captain 
Robert Scott, the affectionate uncle wdiose name has often occurred iu 
this narrative.* 

“ He was,” (says his nephew to EHia, on the 18th) “ a man of universal benevo- 
lence, and frreat kindness towards his friends, and to me individually. His manners 
were so much tinged with the habits of celibacy as to render thtMn peculiar, though 
by no means unpleasingly so, and his professsion (that of a seaman) gave a high 
colouring to the whole. The loss is one which, though the course uf nature led 
me to expect it, did not take place at last without considerable pain to my feelings. 
The arrangement of his aflairs, and the distribution of his small fortune among his 
relations, will devolve in a great measure upon me. He has distinguished me by 
leaving me a beautiful little villa on the banka of tlie Tweed, with every possible 
convenience annexed to it, and about thirty acres of the finest land in Scutlauil. 
Notwithstanding, however, the temptation that this bequest offers, 1 continue to 
pursue my Rcgcd plan, and expect to be settled at Ashcsticl in the course of a 
month. Rosebink is situated so near the village of Kelso as hardly to be suffi- 
ciently a country residence ; besides, it is hemmed in by hedges and ditches, not 
to mention Dukes and Lady Dowagers, which are bad things for little people. It 
is expected to sell to great advantage. I shall buy a mountain farm with the pur- 
chase-money, and be quite the Laird of the Cairn and the Scaur,” 

Scott sold Rosebank in the course of the year for £5000 ; his share 
(being a ninth) of his uncle’s other property amounted, I believe, to 
about £500; and he had besides a legacy of £100 in his quality of 
trustee. This bequest made an important change in bis pecuniary 
position, and influenced accordingly the arrangements of his future 
life. Independently of practice at the bar, and "of literary profits, he 
was now, with his little patrimony, his Sheriffship, and about £200 
per annum arising from the stock ultimately settled on his wife, in pos- 
session of a fixed revenue of nearly, if not quite, £1000 a-ycar. 

On the 1st of August, he writes "to Ellis from Ashcsticl — 

” Having bad only about a hundred and fifty things to do, I have scarcely done 
any thing, and yet could not give myself leave to suppose that 1 had leisure to 
write letters, let, I had this farm-house to furnish from sales, from broker’s shops, 
and from all manner of hospitals for incurable furniture. 2d] y, I had to lot my 
cottage on the banks of the Esk. Sdly, 1 had to arrange matters tor the sale of 
Rosebank. 4thly, 1 had to go into quarters with our caval^, which made a very 
idle fortnight in the midst of all this business. Last of all, 1 had to superintend a 
removal, or what we call ajZitP’ng, which, of all bores under the cope of Heaven, 
is bore the most tremendous. After all these storms, we are now most comfortably 
settled, and have only to regret deeply our disappointment at finding your northern 
inarch blown up. We had been projecting about twenty expeditions, and were 

* In the obituary of the Scots* Magazine for this month I find Universally regretted, 
Captain R<^rt Si^tt of Rosebank, a gentleman whose life afforded an uniform example 
of unostentatious charity and extensive benevolence.” 
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plcasingf ourselves at Mrs. Ellis’s expected surprise on finding herself so totally 
built ill by mountains, as 1 am at the present writing hereof. Wc are seven miles 
from kirk and market. We rectify the last inconvenience by killing our own mut* 
ton and poultry ; and, as to tlie former, finding there was some chance of my family 
turning pagans, 1 have adopted the go<xlly practice of reading prayers every Sun- 
day, to the great edification of my household. Think of this, you that have the 
happiness to be within two steps of the church, and commiserate those who dwell 
in the wilderness. I showed Charlotte yesterday the Catrail, and told her that to 
inspect that venerable monument was one main object of your intended journey to 
{Scotland. She is of opinion that ditches must be more scarce in the neighbourhood 
of Windsor Forest than slie had hitherto had the least idea of.” 

Ashestiel will be visited by many fur his sake, as long as Waverley 
and Marmion are remembered. A more beautiful situatipn for the 
residence of a poet could not be conceived. The house was then a 
small one, but, compared with the cottage at Lasswade, its accommo- 
dations were amj)ly sufficient. You approached it through an old- 
fashioned garden, with holly hedges, and broad, green, terrace walks. 
On one side, close under the windows, is a deep ravine, clothed with 
venerable trees, down which a mountain rivulet is heard, more than 
seen, in its progress to the Tweed. The river itself is separated from 
the high bank on which the house stands only by a narrow meadow 
of the richest verdure. Opposite, and all around, are the green hills. 
The valley there is narrow, and the aspect in every direction is that 
of perfect pastoral repose. The heights immediately behind arc those 
which divide the Tweed from the Yarrow ; and the latter celebrated 
stream lies within an easy ride, in the course of which the traveller 
passes through a variety of the finest mountain scenery in the south 
of Scotland. No town is within seven miles, but Selkirk, which was 
then still smaller and quieter than it is now; there was hardly even a 
gentleman’s family within visiting distance, except at Yair, a few 
miles lower on the Tweed, the ancient seat of the Pringles of Whyt- 
bank, and at Bowhill, between the Yarrow and the Eltrick, where the 
Earl of Dalkeith used occasionally to inhabit a small shooting lodge, 
which has since grown to be a magnificent ducal residence. 1 ne 
country all around, with here and there an insignificant exception, be- 
longs to the Buccleuch estate : so that, whichever way he choose to 
turn, the bard of the clan had ample room and verge enough, and all 
appliances to boot, for every variety of field sport that might happen 
to please his fancy ; and being then in the prime vigour of manhood, 
he was not slow to profit by these advantages. Mean time, the con- 
cerns of his own little farm, and the care of his absent relation’s woods, 
gave him healthful occupation in the intervals of the chase ; and he 
had long, solitary evenings for the uninterrupted exercise of his pen ; 
perhaps, on the whole, better opportunities of study than he had ever 
enjoyed before, or was to meet with elsewhere in later days. 

When he first examined Ashestiel, with a view to being his cousin’s 
tenant, he thought of taking home James Hogg to superintend the 
sheep-farm, and keep watch over the house also during the winter. I 
am not able to tell in what manner this proposal fell to the ground. In 
January 1804, the Shepherd writes to him: — 

** I have no intention of waiting for so distant a prospect as that of being manager 
of your &rm, though 1 have no doubt of our joint endeavour proving successful, nor 
VoL. 1. 2E 20* 
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yet of your willingness to employ me in that capacity. Ilis Grace, the Duke of 
Buccleuch, hath at present a 4rm vacant in Eskdale, and I have been importuned 
by friends to get a letter from you and apply for it You can hardly bo conscious 
what importance your protection bath given me already, not only in mine own eyes, 
but even in those of others. You might write to him, or to any of the family you 
are best acquainted with, stating that such and such a character was about leaving 
his native country fur want of a residence in the farming line.” 

I am very doubtful if Scott — however willing to encounter the risk 
of employing Hogg as his own grieve, or bailiff— would have felt him- 
self justiffed at this, or, indeed, at any time, in recommending him as 
the tenant of a considerable farm on the Duke of Buccleuch’s estate. 
But I am also quite at a loss to comprehend how Hogg should have 
conceived it possible, at this period, when he certainly had no capital 
whatever, that the Duke’s chamberlain should agree to accept him for 
a tenant, on any attestation, however strong, as to the excellence of his 
character and intentions. Be that as it may, if Scott made the appli- 
cation which the Shepherd suggested, it failed. So did a negotiation 
which he certainly did enter upon about the same time with the late Earl 
of Caernarvon (then Lord Porchester), through that nobleman’s aunt, 
Mrs. Scott of Harden, with the view of obtaining for Hogg the situa- 
tion of baililf on one of his Lordship’s estates in the west of England; 
and such, I believe, was the result of several other attempts of the 
same kind with landed proprietors nearer home. Perhaps the Shep- 
herd had already set his heart so much on taking rank as a farmer in 
his own district, that he witnessed the failure of any such negotiations 
with indifference. As regards the management of Ashestiel, I find no 
trace of that proposal having ever been renewed. 

In truth Scott had hardly been a week in possession of his new do- 
mains, before he made acquaintance with a char.icter much better 
suited to his purpose than James Hogg ever could have been. I mean 
honest Thomas rurdic, his faithful servant — his affectionately devoted 
humble friend from this time until death parted them. Tom was first 
brought before him in his capacity of Sheriff', on a charge of poaching, 
when the poor fellow gave such a touching account of his circum- 
stances, — a wife, and I know not how many children depending on his 
exertions — work scarce and grouse abundant, — and all this with a 
mixture of odd sly humour, — that the Sheriff’s heart was moved. 
Tom escaped the penalty of the law — was taken into employment as 
shepherd, and showed such zeal, activity, and shrewdness in that ca- 
pacity, that Scott never had occasion to repent of the step he soon 
afterwards took, in promoting him to the position which had been 
originally offered to James Hog^. 

It was also about the same time that he took into his service as 
coachman Peter Mathieson, brother-in-law to Thomas Purdie, another 
faithful servant, who never afterwards left him, and still survives his 
kind master. Scott’s awkward conduct of the little phaeton had ex- 
posed his wife to more than one perilous overturn, before he agreed to 
set up a close carriage, and call in the assistance of this steady cha- 
rioteer. 

During this autumn Scott formed the personal acquaintance of 
Mungo Park, the celebrated victim of Afiican discovery. On his 
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return from his first expedition, Park endeavoured to establish himself 
as a medical practitioner in the town of Hawick ; but the drudgeries 
of that calling in such a district soon exhausted his ardent temper, and 
he was now living in seclusion in his native cottage at Fowlsheils on 
the Y arrow, nearly opposite Newark (Castle. His brother, Archibald 
Park, a man remarkable for strength both of mind and body, was the 
shcriirs-otlicer of that district, and introduced the traveller to his 
principal. They soon became much attached to each other ; and IScott 
supplied some interesting anecdotes of their brief intercourse, to the 
late Mr, Wishaw, the editor of Park’s posthumous Journal, with 
which I shall blend a few minor circumstances which I gathered from 
him in conversation long afterwards. “ On one occasion,” he says, 
“the traveller communicated to him some very remarkable adven- 
tures which had befallen him in Africa, but which he had not recorded 
in his book.” On Scott’s asking the cause of this silence, Mungo an- 
swered, “ that in all cases where he had information to communicate, 
which he thought of importance to the public, he had stated the facts 
boldly, leaving it to his readers to give such credit to his statements as 
they might appear justly to deserve; but that he would not shock 
their faith, or render his travels more marvellous, by introducing cir- 
cumstances, which, however true, were of little or no moment, as they 
related solely to his own personal adventures and escapes.” This rcplj 
struck Scott as highly characteristic of the man ; and though strongly 
tempted to set down some of these marvels for Mr. Wishaw’s use, he 
on reflection abstained from doing so, holding it unfair to record what 
the adventurer had deliberately chosen to suppress in his own narra- 
tive. He confirms the account given by Park’s biographer of his cold 
and reserved manners to strangers ; and, in particular, of his disgust 
with the indirect questions which curious visitors would often put to 
him upon the subject of his travels. “This practice,” said Mungo, 
“exposes me to two risks; either that I may not understand the ques- 
tions meant to be put, or that my answers to them may be miscon- 
strued ;” and he contrasted such conduct w'ith the frankness of Scott’s 
revered friend, Dr, Adam Ferguson, who, the very first day the 
traveller dined with him at Hallyards, spread a large mayj of Africa 
on the table, and made him trace out his progress thereupon, inch by 
inch, (jucstioning him minutely as to every step he had taken. “ Here, 
however,” says Scott, “ Dr. was using a privilege to which he was 
well entitled by his venerable age and high literary character, but 
which could not have been exercised with propriety by any common 
stranger.” 

Calling one day at Fowlsheils, and not finding Park at home, Scott 
walked in search of him along the banks of the Yarrow, which in 
that neighbourhood passes over various ledges of rock, forming deep 
pools and eddies between them. Presently he discovered his friend 
standing alone on the bank, plunging one stone after another into the 
water, and watching anxiously the bubbles as they rose to the surface. 
“ This,” said Scott, “ appears but an idle amusement for one who has 
seen so much stirring adventure.” “ Not so idle, perhaps, as you sup- 
pose,” answered Mungo. “ This was the manner in wnich I used to 
ascertain the depth of a river in Africa before I ventured to cross it — 
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judging whether the attempt would be safe, by the time the bubbles 
of air took to ascend.” At this time Park’s intention of a second ex- 
pedition had never been revealed to Scott ; but he instantly formed the 
opinion that these experiments on Yarrow were connected with some 
such purpose. 

His thoughts had always continued to be haunted with Africa. He 
told Scott that whenever he awoke suddenly in the night, owing to a 
nervous disorder with which he was troubled, he fancied himself still 
a prisoner in the tent of Ali ; but when the poet expressed some sur- 
prise that he should design again to revisit those scenes, he answered, 
that he would rather brave Africa and all its horrors, than wear out 
his life in long and toilsome rides over the hills of Scotland, for which 
the remuneration was hardly enough to keep soul and body together. 

Towards the end of the autumn, when about to quit his country for 
the last time. Park paid Scott a farewell visit, and slept at Aslicstiel. 
Next morning his host accompanied him homewards over the wild 
chain of hills between the Tweed and the Yarrow. Park talked much 
of his new scheme, and mentioned his determination to tell his family 
that he had some business for a day or two in Edinburgh, and send 
them his blessing from thence without returning to take leave. He 
had married, not long before, a pretty and amiable woman ; and when 
they reached the WilUamhope Ridge^ “the autumnal mist floating 
heavily and slowly down the valley of the Yarrow,” presented to 
Scott’s imagination a striking emblem of the troubled and uncertain 
prospect which his undertaking aflbrded.” He remained, however, 
unshaken, and at length they reached the spot at which they had 
agreed to separate. A small ditch divided the moor from the road, 
and, in going over it, Park’s horse stumbled, and nearly fell. “ I am 
afraid, Mungo,” said the Sheriff, “ that is a bad omen.” To which he 
answered, smiling, “ (omens) follow those who look to them.” 

With this expression Mungo struck the spurs into his horse, and Scott 
never saw him again. His parting proverb, by the way, was probably 
suggested by one of the Border ballads, in which species of lore ho 
was almost as great a proficient as the Sheriff himself ; for we read 
in ** Edom o’ Gordon,” — 

** Them look to freits, my master dear. 

Then freits will ibllow them.’* 

I must not omit that George Scott, the unfortunate companion of 
Park’s second journey, was the son of a tenant on the Buccleuch es- 
tate, whose skill in drawing having casually attracted the SherifTs at- 
tention, he was recommended by him to the protection of the family, 
and by this means established in a respectable situation in the Ordnance 
department of the Tower of London; but the stories of his old ac- 
quaintance Mungo Park’s discoveries, had made such an impression on 
his fancy, that nothing could prevent his accompanying him on the 
fatal expedition of 1605. 

The orother of Mungo Park remained in Scott’s employment for 
many years, and was frequently his companion in his mountain rides. 
Though a man of the most dauntless temperament, he was often 
alarmed at Scoffs reckless horsemanship. ** The de’il’s in ye, Sherra,’^ 
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he would say, “ ye’il never halt till they bring you hame with your 
feet foremost.” He rose greatly in favour, in consequence of the gal- 
lantry with which he seized a gipsy, accused of murder, from amidst 
a group of similar desperadoes, on whom the Sheriff and he had come 
unexpectedly in a desolate part of the country. 

To return to The Lay of the Last J^Iinstrel : — Ellis, understanding 
it to be now nearly ready for the press, writes to Scott, urging him to 
set it forth with some engraved illustrations — if possible, after Flax- 
man, whose splendid designs from Homer had shortly before made 
their appearance. He answers, August 21 — 

I should have liked very much to have had appropriate embellishments. In- 
deed, we made some atteuipts of the kind, but they did not succeed. I should 
fear Elaxman’s genius is too classic to stoop to bcKiy forth my Gothic Borderers. 
Would there nut be some risk of their resembling the antique of Homer’s heroes 
rath(;r than the iron race of Salvator ! After all, perhaps, notliing is more difficult 
than for a painter to adopt the author’s ideas of an imaginary character, especially 
when it is founded on traditions to which the artist is a stranger. I should like at 
least to be at his elbow when at work. I wish very much 1 could have sent you 
the l^ay while in MS., to have had the advantage of your opinion and corrections. 
But Ikillantyne galled my kibes so severely during an unusual lit of activity, that 

1 gave him the whole story in a sort of pet both with him and with it 1 

hnve lighted upon a very good amaniicMisis for copying such matters as the Lay le 
Frain, &c. He was sent down here by some of the fjoiidon booksellers in a half- 
starved state, but lujgins to pick up a little. ..lam just about to set out on a grand 
expfMlition of great importance to my comfort in this place. You must know that 
Mr. I’lummcr, my predecessor in this county, was a gooil antiquary, and left a 
valiiabh' collection of books, wliicb he entailed with foe estate, the first successors 
being three of his sisters, at least as old and musty as any Caxton or Wynkyn de 
Worde in his library. Now I must contrive to coax those watchful dragons to givo 
me admittance into this garden of the Hesperides. 1 suppose they trouble the. 
volumes as little as the dragon did the golden pippins ; but they may not be the 
more easily soothed on that account. However, 1 set out on my quests like a preux 
rJirvalicr, taking care to leave Camp, for dirtying the carpet, and to carry the 
greyhounds with me, whose appearance will indicate that hare soup may be forth- 
coming in due season. By the way, did 1 tell you that Fitss-Camp is dead and 
annllicr on the stocks? As our stupid postman might mistake Regcd, address, as 
per date, Ashestiel, Selkirk, by Berwick.” 

I believe the spinsters of Sunderland hall proved very generous 
dragons ; and Scott lived to see them succeeded in the guardianship 
of Mr. Plummer’s literary treasures by an amiable young gentleman 
of his own name and familv. The half-starved amanuensis of this 
letter was Henry Weber, a laLorious German, of whom we shall hear 
more hereafter. With regard to the pictorial embellishments contem- 
plated for the first edition of the I^ay of the Last Minstrel, I believe 
the artist in whose designs the poet took the greatest interest was Mr. 
‘Masquerier, now of Brighton, with whom he corresponded at some 
length on the subject; but his distance from that ingenious gentleman’s 
residence was inconvenient, and the booksellers were probably impa- 
tient of delay, when the MS. was once known to be in the hands of 
the printer. 

There is a circumstance which must already have struck such of 
my renders as knew the author in his latter days, namely, the readiness 
with which be seems to have communicated this poem, in its progress, 
not only to his own familiar friends, but to new and casual acquaint- 
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ances. We shall find him following the same course with his Mar- 
mion — but not, I think, with any of his subsequent works. His de- 
termination to consult the movements of his own mind alone in the 
conduct of his pieces was probably taken before he began the Lay ; 
and he soon resolved to trust for the detection of minor inaccuracies 
to two i)ersons only — James Ballantyne and William Erskine. The 
printer was himself a man of considerable literary talents ; his own 
style had the incurable faults of pomposity and aflectation, but his eye 
for more venial errors in the writings of others was quick, and, though 
his personal address was apt to give a stranger the impression of in- 
sincerity, he was in reality an honest man, and conveyed his mind on 
such matters with equal candour and delicacy during the whole of 
Scott’s brilliant career. In the vast majority of instances he found 
his friend acquiesce at once in the propriety of his suggestions; nay, 
there certainly were cases, though rare, in which his advice to alter 
things of much more consequence than a word or a rhyme, was frank- 
ly tendered, and on deliberation adopted by Scott. Mr. Erskine was 
the referee whenever the poet hesitated about taking the hints of the 
zealous typographer, and his refined taste and gentle manners render- 
ed his critical alliance highly valuable. With two such faithful friends 
within his reach, the author of the Lay might safely dispense with 
sending his MS. to be revised even by George Ellis. 

Before he left Ashesticl for the winter session, the printing of the 
poem had made considerable progress. Ellis writes to him on the lOth 
November, complaining of bad health, and adds, — 

“Tu quid agisi I suppose you are still an inhabitant of Rcged, and being there 
4t is impossible that your head should have been solely occupied by tlie ten thou- 
sand cares which you are likely to have in common with other mortals, or even by 
the Lay, which must have been long since completed, but must have started du- 
ring the summer new projects sufRcient to employ the lives of halt-n-dozen patri- 
archs. Pray tell me all abemt it, for as the present state of iny frame precludes 
me from much activity, 1 want to enjoy that of my friends.'* 

Scott answers from Edinburgh : — 

** I fear you fall too much into the sedentary habits incident to a literary life, like 
my poor friend Plummer, who used to say that a walk from the parlour to the gar- 
den once a day was sufficient exercise lor any rational lieing, and that no one but a 
fool or a fox-hunter would take more. I wish you could have had a seat on ITas- 
san’s tapestry to have brought Mrs. Ellis and you soil and fltir to Ashesticl, where 
with fiinn mutton at fbur p. m., and goats’ whey at 6 a. m., I think we could have 
re-established as much emhonpoint as ought to satisfy a poetical antiquary. As for 
my country amusements, 1 have finished the Ijay, with which and its accompany- 
ing notes the press now groans ; but I have started nothing except some scores of 
hares, many of which my gallant greyhounds brought to the ground.” 

Ellis had also touched upon a literary feud then raging between 
Scott’s allies of the Edinburgh Review, and the late Dr. Thomas 
Young, illustrious for inventive genius, displayed equally in physical 
science and in philological literature. A northern critic, whoever he 
was, had treated with merry contempt certain discoveries in natural 
philosophy and the mechanical arts, more especially that of the undu- 
lating theoiy of light, which ultimately conferred on Young’s name 
one of its highest distinctions. 
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** He had been for some time,” says Eliis, ” lecturer at the Royal Institution ; 
and having^ determined to publish his lectures, he had received from one of the 
booksellers the offer of j&lOOO for the copyrig^ht. He was actually preparing; for 
the press, when the bookseller came to him, and told him that the ridicule thrown 
by the Edinburgh Review, on some papers of his in the Philosophical Transactions, 
had so frightened the whole trade that he must request to be released from his bar- 
gain. This consequence, it is true, could not have been foreseen by the reviewer, 
who, however, appears to have written from feelings of private animosity ; and I 
still continue to think, though 1 greatly admire the g(^ taste of the literary 
essays, and the perspicuity of the dissertations on political economy, that an ap- 
parent want of candour is too generally the character of a work which, from its 
independence on the interests of booksellers, might have been expected to be par- 
ticularly free from this defect.” 

Scott rejoins : — 

“ I am sorry for the very pitiful catastrophe of Dr. Young’s publication, because, 
although 1 am altogether unacquainted with the merits of the controversy, one 
must always regret so very serious a consequence of a diatribe. The truth is, that 
these gentlemen reviewers ought often to read over the fable of the boys and frogs, 
and should also remember it is much more easy to destroy than to build, to criticise 
than to compose. While on this subject, 1 kiss the rod of my critic in the Edin- 
burgh, on the subject of the price of Sir Tristrem ; it was not my fault, however, 
that the public had it not cheap enough, as I declined taking any copy-money, or 
share in the profits, and nothing surely was os reasonable a charge us 1 could 
make.” 

On the 30th December he resumes 

” The Lay is now ready, and will probably be in Longman and Rees’s hands 
shortly after tliis comes to yours. I have charged them to send you a copy by the 
first conveyance, and shall be impatient to know whether you think the entire 
piece corresponds to that which you have already seen. I would also fain send a 
copy to Gifford, by way of introduction. — My reason is that 1 understand he is about 
to publish an edition of Beaumont and Fletcher, and I think 1 could offer him the 
use of some miscellaneous notes, which 1 made long since on the margin of their 
works.* Besides I have a good esteem of Mr. Gifford as a mknly English poet, 
very different from most of our modern versifiers. — ^We are so fond of Reged that 
we are just going to set out for our farm in the middle of a snow-storm ; all that 
we have* to comfort ourselves with is, that our march has been ordered with great 
military talent — a detachment of minced pics and brandy having preceded us. In 
case we arc not buried in a snow-wreath, our stay will be but short. Should that 
event happen, we must wait the thaw.” 

Ellis, not having as yet received the new poem, answers on the 9th 
January, 1805, — 

“ I look daily and with the greatest anxiety for the Last Minstrel— of which I 
still hope to see a future edition decorated with designs d la Flaxman, as the Lays 
of Iloincr have already been. I think you told me that Sir Tristrem had not ex- 
cited much sensation in Fldinburgh. As I have not been in I/)ndon this age, 1 
can’t produce the contrary testimony of our metropolis. But I can produce one 
person, and that one worth a considerable number, who speaks of it with rapture, 
and says, * I am only sorry that Scott has not (and I am sure he has not) told us the 
whole of his creed on the subject of Tomas, and the other early Scotch minstrels. 
I suppose he was afraid of the critics, and determined to say very little more than 
he was able to establish by incontestable proofs. I feel infinitely obliged to him 

* It was bis Masnnffer that Gifford had at this time in hand. His Ben Jonson follow- 
ed, and then his Ford. Some time later, he projected editions, both of Beaumont and 
Fletcher, and of Shakspearo : but, to the grievous misfortune of literature, died without 
having completed citlier of them. We shall see presently what became of Scott’s Notes 
on Beaumont and Fletclier. 
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for what he. has told us, and I have no hesitation in saying, that 1 consider Sir T. 
as by far the most interesting work that has as yet been published on the subject 
of our earliest poets, and, indeed, such a piece of literary antiquity as no one could 
have, a priori, supposed to exist’ This is Frerc— our ex-ambassador for Spain, 
whom you would delight to know, and who would delight to know you. It is re- 
markable that you were, I believe, the most ardent of all the admirers of his old 
English version of the Saxon Ode and he is, per contra, the warmest panegyrist 
of your Conclusion, which he can repeat by heart and affirms to be the very best 
imitation of old English at present existing. 1 think I can trust you for having 
concluded the Last Minstrel with as much spirit as it was begun — if you have 
been capable of any thing unworthy of your fame amidst tlie highest mountains of 
Rcged, there is an end of all inspiration.” 

Scott answers: — 

” Frere is so perfect a master of the ancient style of composition, that I would 
rather have his suffrage than that of a whole synod of your vulgar antiquaries. 
The more I think on otir system of the origin of romance, the more simplicity and 
uniformity it seems to possess; and though I adopted it late and with hesitation, I 
believe I shall never see cause to abandon it. Yet I am aware of the danger of 
attempting to prove, where proofs arc but scanty, and probable suppositions must be 
placed in lieu of them. 1 think the Welsh antiquaries have considerably injured 
their claims to confidence, by attempting to detail very remote events with all the 
accuracy belonging to the facts of yesterday. You will hear one of them describe 
you the cut of Llywarch lien’s beard, or the whittle of Uricn Reged, as if he had 
trimmed the one, or cut his cheese with the other. These high pretensions weaken 
greatly our belief in the Welsh poems, which probably contain real treasures. ’Tis 
a pil^ some sober-minded man wdl not take the trouble to sifl the wheat from the 
chaffi and give us a good account of their MSS. and traditions. Pray, what is 
become of the Malnnogion 1 It is a proverb, that children and fools talk truth, and 
I am mistaken if even the same valuable quality may not sometimes be extractccl 
out of the tales made to entertain both. I presume, while we talk of childish and 
foolish tales, that the Lay is already with you, although, in these points. Long- 
manum est errare. Pray enquire for your copy.” 

the first week of January, 1805, “ The Lay” was published ; and 
its success at once decided that literature should form the main busi- 
ness of Scott’s life. 

In his modest Introduction of 1830, he had himself told us all that 
he thought the world would ever desire to know of the origin and pro- 
gress of this his first great original production. The present Memoir, 
however, has already included many minor particulars, for which I 
believe no student of literature will reproach the compiler. I shall ncit 
mock the reader with many words as to the merits of a poem which 
has now kept its place for nearly a third of a century ; but one or two 
additional remarks on the history of the composition may be pardoned. 

It is curious to trace the small beginnings and gradual developement 
of his design. The lovely Countess of Dalkeith hears a wild rude 
legend of Border diablerie^ and sjx>Ttively asks him to make it the sub- 

* I have only met, in my reoearchoa into those matters,” says Scott in 1830, with 
one poem, which, if it had been produced as ancient, could not have been detected on in- 
ternal evidence. It is the War Song upon the Victory at Brunnanburgh, translated from 
tlie Anglo-Saxon into Anglo-Norman, by the Right Hon. John Ilookhaiq Frere. Seo 
Ellis's Sheeifnens of Ancient English Poetry, vol. i. p. 32. The accomplished editor tells 
us, that this very singular poem was intended as an imitation of the style and language 
of the fourteenth century, and was written during the controversy occasioned by the poems 
attributed to Rowiey. Mr. Ellis adds, ' the reader will probably hear with some surprise 
that this singular instance of critical ingenuity was the composition of an Eton echoed* 
boy.’ ” — Essay oh Imitations of the Ancient Ballad, p. 19. 
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jcct of a ballad. He had been already labouring in the elucidation 
of the “ quaint Inglis” ascribed to an ancient seer and bard of the same 
district, and perhaps completed his own sequel, intending the whole to 
be included in the third volume of the Minstrelsy. He assents to Lady 
Dalkeith’s request, and casts about for some new variety of diction 
and rhyme, which might be adopted without impropriety in a closing 
strain for the same collection. Sir John Stoddart’s casual recitation, 
a year or two before, of Coleridge’s unpublished Christabel, had fixed 
the music of that noble fragment in his memory ; and it occurs to him, 
that by throwing the story of Gilpin Horner into somewhat of a similar 
cadence, he might produce such an echo of the later metrical romance, 
as would serve to connect his Ctmclusion of the primitive Sir Tristrem 
with his imitations of the common popular ballad in the Grey Brother 
and Eve of St. John. A single scene of feudal festivity in tne hall of 
Branksome, disturbed by some pranks of a nondescript goblin, was 
probably all that he contemplated ; but his accidental contiivement in 
the midst of a volunteer camp gave him leisure to meditate his theme 
to the sound of the bugle ; — and suddenly there flashes on him the idea 
of extending his simple outline, so as to embrace a vivid panorama of 
that old Border life of war and tumult, and all earnest passions, with 
which his researches on the ‘‘ Minstrelsy” had by degrees fed his ima- 
gination, until every the minutest feature had been taken home and 
realized with unconscious intenseness of sympathy; so that he had 
won for himself in the past another world, hardly less complete or 
familiar than the present. Erskine or Cranstoun suggests that he would 
do well to divide the poem into cantos, and prefix to each of them a 
motto explanatory of the action, after the fashion of Spenser in the 
Faery Queen. lie pauses for a moment — and the happiest conception 
of the framework of a picturesque narrative that ever occurred to any 
poet — one that Homer might have envied — the creation of the ancient 
harper starts to life. By such steps did the “Lay of the Last Min- 
strel” grow out of the “ Minstrelsy of the Scottish Border.” 

A word more of its felicitous machinery. It was at Bowhill that 
the Countess of Dalkeith requested a ballad on Gilpin Horner. The 
ruined castle of Newark closely adjoins that seat, and is now indeed 
included within its pleasance. Newark had been the chosen residence 
of the first Duchess of Buccicuch, and he accordingly shadows out his 
own beautiful friend in the person of her lord’s ancestress, the last of 
the original slock of that great house ; himself the fttvoured inmate of 
Bowhill, introduced certainly to the familiarity of its circle in conse- 
quence of his devotion to the poetry of a bypast age, in that of an 
aged minstrel, “ the last of all the race,” seeking shelter at the gate of 
Newark, in days when many an adherent of the fallen cause of Stew- 
art, — his own bearded ancestor, who had fovghi at Killiekranhie^ among 
the rest, — owed their safety to her who 

“ In pride of power, in beauty's bloom. 

Had wept o’or Monmouth's bloody tomb.** 

The arch allusions which run through all these IntrodmtimSy without 
in the least interrupting the truth and graceful pathos of their main 
impression, seem to me exquisitely characteristic of Scott, whose delight 
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and pride was to play with the genius which nevertheless mastered him 
at will. For, in truth, what is it that gives to all his works their unique 
and marking charm, except the matchless eiTect which sudden elusions 
oT the purest heart-blood of nature derive from their being poured out, 
to all appearance involuntarily, amidst diction and sentiment cast 
equally in the mould of the busy world, and the seemingly habitual 
desire to dwell on nothing but what might be likely to excite curiosity, 
without too much disturbing deeper feelings, in the saloons of polished 
life? Such outbursts come forth dramatically in all his writings; but 
in the interludes and passionate parentheses of the “ Lay of the Last 
Minstrel” we have the poet’s own inner soul and temperament laid 
bare and throbbing before us : — even here, indeed, he has a mask, and 
he trusts it — but fortunately it is a transparent one. 

* Many minor personal allusions have been explained in the notes to 
the last edition of the “Lay.” It was hardly necessary even then to 
say that the choice of the hero had been dictated by the poet’s affec- 
tion for the living descendants of the Baron of Cranstoun ; and now — 
none who have perused the preceding pages can doubt, that he had 
dressed out his Ma^aret of Branksorne in the form and features of 
his^own first love. This poem may be considered as the “ bright con- 
summate flower” in which all the dearest dreams of his youthful fancy 
had at length found expansion for their strength, spirit, tenderness, and 
beauty. 

In the closing lines — 

** HuRh’d is the harp~«ihc Minstrel grone ; 

And did he wander forth alone ? 

Alone, in indigence and age, 

To lin^r out his pilgrimage ? 

No ! — close beneath proud Newark’s tower 
Arose the Minstrel's humble bower,”* &.c. 

— ^in these closing lines he has embodied what was, at the time when 
he penned them, the chief day-dream of Ashcsticl. From the moment 
that his uncle’s death placed a considerable sum of ready money at his 
command, he pleased himself, as we have seen, with the idea of buy- 
ing a mountain farm, and becoming not only the “ sheriff” (as he had 
in former days delighted to call himself), but “ the /aird of the cairn 
and the scaur.” While he was “ labouring doucement at the Lay” (as 
in one of his letters he expresses it), during the recess of 1804, circum- 
stances rendered it next to certain that the small estate of Broadmea- 
dowSf situated just over against the ruins of Newark on the northern 
bank of the Yarrow, would soon be exposed to sale; and many a 
time did he ride round it in company with Lord and liady Dalkeith, 

** When summer smiled on sweet Bowhill,” 

surveying the beautiful little domain with wistful eyes, and anticipating 
that 

^ There would he sing achievement high 
And circumstance of chivalry, 

Till the ’rapt traveller would stay, 

■ Forgetful of the closing day ; 

And noble youths, the strain to hear, 

• Forget the hunting of the deer; 

• And Yarrow, as he rolled along, 

Boar burden to the Minstrel’s song.” 
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I consider it as, in one point of view, the greatest misfortune of his 
life that this vision was not realized ; but the success of the poem it- 
self changed ‘‘ the spirit of his dream.” The favour which it at once 
attained had not been equalled in the case of any one poem of con- 
siderable length during at least two generations : it certainly had not 
been approached in the case of any narrative poem since the days of 
Dryden. Before it was sent to the press, it had received warm com- 
mendation from the ablest and most influential critic of the time ; but 
when Mr. Jeffrey’s rcvicwal appeared, a month after publication, laud- 
atory as its language was, it scarcely came up to the opinion which 
had already taken root in the public mind. It, nowever, quite satisfied 
the author," and were I at liberty to insert some letters which passed 
between them in the course of the summer of 1805, it would be seen that 
their feelings towards each other were those of mutual confidence and 
gratitude. Indeed, a severe domestic affliction which about this time 
befell Mr. .leflrey, called out the expression of such sentiments on both 
sides in a very touching manner. 

I abstain from transcribing the letters which conveyed to Scott the 
private opinions of persons themselves eminently distinguished in poet- 
ry ; but I think it just to slate, that I have not discovered in any of 
them — no, not even in those of Wordsworth or Campbell — a strain of 
approbation higher on the whole than that of the chief professional 
reviewer of the period. When the happy days of youth are over, 
even the most genial and generous of minds are seldom able to enter 
into the strains of a new poet with that full and open delight which he 
awakens in the bosoms of the rising generation about him. Their 
deep and eager sympathies have already been drawn upon to an extent 
of which the prosaic part of the species can never have any concep- 
tion ; and when the fit of creative inspiration has subsided, they are 
apt to be rather cold critics even of their own noblest appeals to the 
simple primary feelings of their kind. Miss Seward’s letter, on this 
occasion, has been since included in the printed collection of her cor- 
respondence ; but perhaps the reader may form a sufficient notion of 
its tenor from the poet’s answer — which, at all events, he will be amused 
to compare with the Introduction of 1830: — 

To Miss Seioardt lAchJield, 

“ Edinburgh, 3]8t March, ISOS. 

“ My dear Miss Seward, 

I am truly happy that you found any amusement in the Ijay of the Last Min- 
strel. It has p;reat faults, of which no one can be more sensible than I am myself. 
Above all, it is deficient in that sort of continuity which a story ou^ht to have, and 
which, were it to write again, I would endeavour to give it. But I began and wan- 
dered forward, like one in a pleasant country, getting to the top of one hill to see a 
prospect, ond to the bottom of another to enjoy a shade, and what wonder if my 
course has been devious and desultory, and many of rny excursions altogether un- 
profitable to the advance of my journey. The Dwarf Pago is also an excrescence, 
and I plead guilty of all the censures egneerning him. The truth is, he has a his- 
tory, and it is this: The story of Gilpin Horner was told by an old gentleman to 
Lady Dalkeith, and she, much diverted with his actually believing so grotesque a 
tale, insisted that I should make it into a Border ballad. I don’t know if ever you 
saw my lovely chieflainess — if you have, you must be aware that it is impossible 
Tor any one to refuse her request, as she has more of the angel in fiice and temper 
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than any one alive ; eo that if she had asked me to write a ballad on a broomstick 
I must have attempted it. 1 began a few verses, to bo called the Goblin Page ; ond 
they lay long by me, till the applause of some friends whose judgment 1 valued in- 
duced me to resume the poem ; so on I wrote, knowing no more than the man in 
the moon how 1 was to end. At length the story appeared so uncouth, that I was 
fkin to put it into the mouth of my old minstrel — lest the nature of it should be 
misunderst^, and I should be suspected of setting up a new school of poetry, in- 
stead of a feeble attempt to imitate the old. In the process of the romance, the 
page, intended to be a principal person in the work, contrived (from the baseness 
of his natiirnl propensities 1 suppose) to slink down stairs into the kitchen, and now 
he must e’en abide there. 

I mention these circumstances to you, and to any one whose applause I value, 
because I am unwilling you should suspect me of trifling with tho public in malice 
prepense. As to the herd of critics, it is impossible for me to pay much attention 
to them ; for, us they do not understand what I call poetry, we talk in a foreign 
language to each other. Indeed, many of these gentlemen appear to me to be a 
eort of tinkers, who, unable to make pots and pans, set up for menders of them, 
and, God knows, often make two holes in patching one. Tiic sixth canto is alto- 
gether redundant ; for the poem should certainly have closed with the union of the 
lovers, when the interest, if any, was at an end. But what could I do 1 I hod my 
book and my page still on my hands, and must get rid of them at all events. Ma- 
nage them as 1 would, their catastrophe must have been iiisufiiciont to occupy an 
entire canto ; so T was fain to eke it out with the songs of the minstrels. I will 
now descend from the confessional, which I think I have occupied long enough for 
the patience of my fair confessor. I am happy you are disposed to give me absolu- 
tion, notwithstanding all my sins. 

“ We have a new poet come forth amongst us — James Graham, author of a poem 
called the Sabbath, which [ admire very much. If I can find an opportunity, I will 
send you a copy. Your affectionate humble servant, 

Walter Scott.” 

Mr. Ellis does not seem to have written at any length on the sub- 
ject of the Lay, until he had perused the article in the Edinburgh Re- 
view. He then says, — 

“ Though I had previously made up my mind, or rather perhaps because I had 
done so, I was very anxious to compare my sentiments with those of the Edinburgh 
critic, and I found that in general we were perfectly agreed, though there arc parts 
of the subject which we consider from very different points of view. Frerc, with 
whom I had not any previous communication about it, agrees with me ; and trusting 
very much to the justice of his poetical feelings, T feel some degree of confidence 
in my own judgment — though in opposition to .Mr. Jeffrey, whose criticism I admire 
upon the wiiole extremely, as being equally acute and impartial, and as exhibiting 
the fairest judgment respecting the work that could be formed by the mere assist- 
ance of go(xl sense and general taste, without that particular' sort of taste which 
arises from the study of romantic compositions. 

” What Frerc and myself think, must be stated in the shape of a hyper-criticism 
— that is to say, of a review of the reviewer. We say that the Lay of the Last 
Minstrel is a work sui generis, written with the intention of exhibiting what our 
old romances do indeed exhibit in point of fact, but incidentally, and often without 
the wish, or rather contrary to the wish of the author ; — viz. the manners of a par- 
ticular age ; and that therefore, if it does this truly, and is at the same time capable 
of keeping the steady attention of the reader, it is so far perfect. This is also a 
poem, and ought therefore to contain a great deal of poetical merit. This indeed 
it does by the admission of the reviewer, and it must be admitted that he has shown 
much real taste in estimating the most beautiful passages; but he finds fault with 
many of the lines as careless, with some as prosaic, and contends that the story is 
not sufliciently full of^ incident, and that one of tho incidents is borrowed from a 
merely local superstition, &c. &c. To this we answer — 1st, that if the I^ay were 
intended to give any idea of the Minstrel compositions, it would have been a most 
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glaring absurdity to have rendered the poetry as perfect and uniform as the works 
usually submitted to modern readers — and as in telling a story, nothing, or very 
little would be lost, though the merely connecting part of the narrative were in 
plain prose, the reader is certainly no loser by the incorrectness of the smaller parts. 
Indeed, who is so unequal as Dryden ? It may be said that he was not intention- 
ally so — but to be very smooth is very oflen to be tame ; and though this should be 
admitted to be a less important fault than inequality in a common modern poem, 
there can be no doubt with respect to the necessity of subjecting yourself to the 
latter fault (if it is one) in an imitation of an ancient m^el. 2d, Though it is 
naturally to be expected that many readers will expect an almost infinite accumu- 
lation of incidents in a romance, this is only because readers in general have ac- 
quired all their ideas on the subject from the prose romances, which commonly con- 
tained a farrago of metrical stories. The only thing essential to a romance was, 
that it should be believed by the hearers. Not only tournaments, but battles are 
indeed accumulated in some of our ancient romances, because tradition had of 
course ascribed to every great conqueror a great number of conquests, and the 
minstrel would have been thought deficient if, in a warlike age, he had omitted any 
military event But in other respects a paucity of incident is the general charac- 
teristic of our minstrel poems. .3d, With respect to the Goblin Page, it is by no 
means necessary that the superstition on which this is founded should be universally 
or even generally current It is quite sufficient that it should exist somewhere in 
the neighbourhood of the castle where tlie scene is placed ; and it cannot fairly be 
required that because the goblin is mischievous, all his tricks should be directed to 
the production of general evil. The old idea of goblins seems to have been, that 
they were essentially active, and careless about the mischief they produced, rather 
than providentially malicious. 

“ We therefore (i.c. Prere and myself) dissent from all the reviewer’s objections 
to those circumstances in the narrative ; but we entertain some doubts aliout the 
propriety of dwelling so long on the Minstrel songs in the last Canto. I say we 
doubts because we are not aware of your having ancient authority for such a prac- 
tice : but though the attempt was a bold one, inasmuch as it is not usual to add a 
whole canto to a story which is already finished, we are far from wishing that you 
had left it unattempted. I must tell you the answer of a philosopher (Sir Henry 
Engledeld) to a friend of his who was criticising the obscurity of the language 
used in the Minstrel. * I read little poetry, and oflen am in doubt whether I ex- 
actly understand the poet’s meaning ; but I found, after reading the Minstrel three 
times, that I understood it all perfectly.’ ‘ TJjree times V replied his friend. ‘ Yes, 
certainly ; the first time, 1 discovered that there was a great deal of meaning in 
it ; a second would have cleared it all up, but that I was run away with by the 
beautiful passages, which distracted my attention ; the third time I skipped over 
these, and only attended to the scheme and structure of the poem, with which I 
am delighted.’ At this conversation I was present, and though I could not help 
smiling at Sir Henry’s mode of reading poetry, was pleased to see the degree of 
interest which he took in the narrative.”^ 

I fancy most of my readers will agree with me in thinking that Sir 
Henry Englefield’s method of reading and enjoying poetry was more 
to be envied than smiled at ; and in doubting whether posterity will 

* Mr. Morritt informs me, tliat he well remembbrs the dinner where tliis ^nversation oc- 
' curred, and thinks Mr. Ellis has omitted in his report the best thing that Sir Harry Engle- 
field Raid, in answer to one of the Dii Minorum Gentium^ who made hiiiiRclf conspicuous 
by the severity of his censure on the verbal inaccuracies and careless lines of The Lay. 
“ My dear sir,” said the Baronet, “ you remind me of a lecture on sculpture, which M. 
Falconet delivered at Borne, shortly after completing the model of his equestrian statue of 
Czar Peter, now at Petersburg. He took for his subject the celebrated horse^ of Marcus 
Aurelius in the Capitol, and pointed out os many faults in it as ever a jockey did in an an- 
imal he was about to purchase. But something came over him, vain as he was, when he 
was about to conclude the harangue. He took a long pinch of snuff, and eyeing his owa 
faultless model, exclaimed with a sijgrh — Cependant, Messieurs, ilfaut avouer que eette tnl- 
aine bite Id est vivatUe, et que la mienne est merte” 

21 * 
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ever dispute about the ** propriety^* of the Canto which includes the 
Ballad of Rosabelle and the Requiem of Melrose. The friendly hyper- 
critics seem, 1 confess, to have judged the poem on principles not less 
pedantic, though of another kind of pedantry, than those which induced 
the critic to pronounce that its great prevailing blot originated in those 
•‘local partialities of the author,” which had induced him to expect 

f meral interest and sympathy for such personages as his “ Johnstoncs, 
iliots, and Armstrongs.” “Mr. Scott,” said Jeffrey, “must either 
sacrifice his Border prejudices, or olTend his readers in the other parts 
of the empire.” It might have been answered by Kllis or Frcre, that 
these Border clans figured after all on a scene at least as wide as the 
Troad ; and that their chiefs were not perhaps inferior, either in rank 
or power, to the majority of the Homeric kings; but even the most 
zealous of its admirers among the professed literators of the day would 
hardly have ventured to suspect that the Lay of the Last Minstrel 
might have no prejudices to encounter but their own. It was destined 
to charm not only the British empire, but the whole civilized world; 
and had, in fact, exhibited a more Homeric genius than any regular 
epic since the days of Homer. 

“ It would be great affectation,’* says the Introduction of 1830, “ not to own that 
the author expected some success from the I jay of the Ijast Minstrel. The attempt 
to return to a more simple and natural style of poetry was likely to be welcomed, 
at a time when the public had become tired of lieroic hexameters, with all the 
buckram and binding that belong to them in modern days. But whatever might 
have been his expectations, whctlicr moderate or unreasonable, the result left them 
Ihr behind ; for among those who smiled on the adventurous minstrel were num- 
bered the great names of William Pitt and Charles Fox. Neither was the extent 
of the sale inferior to the character of the judges who received the poem with 
approbation. Upwards of 30,000 copies were disposed of by the trade ; and the 
author had to perform a task difficult to human vanity, when called upon to make 
the necessary deductions from bis own merits, in a calm attempt to account for its 
popularity.” 

Through what channel or in what terms Fox made known his opi- 
nion of the Lay, I have failed to ascertain. Pitt’s praise, as expressed 
to his niece. Lady Hester Stanhope, within a few weeks after the poem 
appeared, was repeated by her to Mr. William Stewart Rose, who, of 
course, communicated it forthwith to the author ; and not long after, 
the Minister, in conversation with Scott’s early friend the Right Hon. 
William Dundas, signified that it would give him pleasure to find some 
opportunity of advancing the fortunes of such a writer. “ 1 remem- 
ber,” writes this gentleman, “ at Mr. Pitt’s table in 1805, the Chancellor 
asked me about you and your then situation, and after I had answered 
him, Mr. Pitt observed, — • he can’t remain as he is,’ and desired me to 
• look to it.* He then repeated some lines from .the Lay describing the 
old harper’s embarrassment when asked to play, and said, — ^‘This is a 
sort of thing which I might have expected in painting, but could never 
have fancied capable of ^ing given in poetry.’ ” * 

It is agreeable to know that this great statesman and accomplished 

* Letter dated April 25th, 1818^ sad indorsed by Scott, “ WiUiam Dundoa— a 

very kind letter'' 
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scholar awoke at least once from his supposed apathy as to the elegant 
literature of his own time. 

The poet has under-estimated even the patent and tangible evidence 
of his success. The first edition of the Lay was a magnificent quarto, 
750 copies; but this was soon exhausted, and there followed an octavo 
impression of 1500; in 1806, two more, one of .2000 copies, another 
of 2250 ; in 1807, a fifth edition of 2000, and a sixth of 3000 ; in 1808, 
3550 ; in 1800, 3000 — a small edition in quarto (the ballads and lyrical 
pieces being then annexed to it), — and another octavo edition of 3250 ; 
in 1811, 3000; in 1812, 3000; in 1810, 3000; in 1823, 1000. A four- 
teenth impression of 2000 foolscap apjxsared in 1825 ; and besides all 
this, before the end of 1836, 11,000 copies had gone forth in the col- 
lected editions of his poetical works. Thus, nearly forty-four thousand 
copies had been disposed of in this country, and by the legitimate trade 
alone, before he superintended the edition of lt530, to which his bio- 
graphical introductions were prefixed. In the history of British Poetry 
nothing had ever equalled the demand for the Lay of the Last Min- 
strel. 

The publishers of the first edition were Longman and ( o. of Lon- 
don, and Archibald Constable and Co. of Edinburgh ; which last house, 
however, had but a small share in the adventure. The profits were to 
be divided equally between the author and his publishers; and Scotfs 
moiety was £160, 6s. Messrs. Longman, when a second edition was 
called for, offered £500 for the copyright; this w^as accepted, but they 
afterwards, as the Introduction says, “added £100 in their own unso- 
licited kindness. It was handsomely given to supply the loss of a fine 
horse which broke down suddenly while the author w^as riding with 
one of the worthy publishers.” This worthy publisher was Mr. Owen 
Rees, and the gallant steed, to whom a desperate leaj) in the coursing- 
field proved fatal, was, I believe. Captain^ the immediate successor of 
Lenore, as Scott’s charger in the volunteer cavalry; Captain was 
re[)laccd by Lieutenant, The author’s whole share, then, in the profits 
of the Lay, came to £769, 6s. 

Mr. Rees’ visit to Ashcstiel occurred in the autumn. The success 
of the poem had already been decisive; and fresh negotiations of more 
kinds tfian one were at this time in progress between Scott and various 
booksellers’ houses both of Edinburgh and London. 


CHAPTER XIV. 

PAHTNKRSTTIP WITH JAMES BALLANTYNE— LITERARY PROJKCTS-EDITfON 
OF THE BRITISH POETS-KDITION OF THE ANCIENT ENGLISH CHRONICLES. 
&c. Ac.— EDITION OF DRYDEN UNDERTAKEN— EARL MOIRA COMMANDER OF 
THE TORCES IN SCaFLAND— SHAM BA1TLE8-ARTICLES IN THE EDIN- 
BURGH REVIEW— COMMENCEMENT OF WAVERLKY— LK'ITER ON OSSIAN— 
MR SKENE’S REMINSCENCES OF ASHESTIEL-EXCURSION TO CUMBER- 
LAND-ALARM OF INVASION— VISIT OF MR SOUTHEY-CORRESPONDENCE 
ON DRYDEN WITH ELLIS AND WORDSWORTH— 1805. 

Mr. Ballantyne, in his Memorandum, says, that very shortly after 
the publication of the Lay, he found himself obliged to apply to Mr 
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Scott for an advance of money; his own capital being inadequate for 
the business which had been accumulated on his press, in consequence 
of the reputation it had acquired for beauty and correctness of execu- 
tion. Already, as we have seen, Balia ntyne had received “ a liberal 
loan “ and now,” says he, “ being compelled, maugre all delicacy, 
to renew my application, he candidly answered that lie was not quite 
sure that it would be prudent for him to comply, but in order to evince 
his entire confidence in me, he was willing to make a suitable advance 
to be admitted as a third sharer of my business ” In truth, Scott now 
embarked in Ballantyne’s concern almost the w'hole of the capital at 
his disposal, namely, the £5000 which he had received for llosebank, 
and wnich he had a few months before designed to invest in the pur- 
chase of Broad meadows. Dis aliler visum. 

I have, many pages back, hinted my suspicion that he had formed 
some distant notion of such an alliance, as early as tlie date of Ballan- 
tync’s projected removal from Kelso to Edinburgh ; and his Introduc- 
tion to the Lay, in 1830, appears to leave little doubt that the hope of 
ultimately succeeding at the Bar had waxed very faint before the third 
volume of the Minstrelsy was brought out in 1803. When that hope 
ultimately vanished altogether, perhaps he himself would not have 
found it easy to tell. . Tlie most important of men’s opinions, views, 
and projects, are sometimes taken up in so very gradual a manner, 
and after so many pauses of hesitation and of inward retractation, that 
they themselves arc at a loss to trace in retrospect all the stages 
through which their minds have passed. We sec plainly that Scott 
had never been fond of his profession, but that, conscious of his own 
persevering diligence, he ascribed his scanty success in it mainly to 
the prejudices of the Scotch solicitors against employing, in weighty 
causes at least, any barrister supposed to be strongly imbued with the 
love of literature ; instancing the career of his friend Jeffrey as almost 
the solitary instance wdthin his experience of such prejudices being en- 
tirely overcome. Had Scott, to his strong sense and dexterous inge- 
nuity, his well-grounded knowledge of the jurisprudence of his country, 
and his admirable industry, added a brisk and ready talent for debate 
and declamation, I can have no doubt that his triumph over the preju- 
dices alluded to would have been as complete as Mr. Jeffrey’s ; nor in 
truth do I much question that, had one really great and interesting 
case been submitted to liis sole care and management, the result would 
have been to place his professional character for skill and judgment, 
and variety of resource, on so firm a basis, that even his rising celeb- 
rity as a man of letters could not have seriously disturbed it. Nay, I 
think it quite possible, that had he been intrusted with one such case 
after his reputation was established, and he had been compelled to do 
his abilities some measure of justice in his own secret estimate, he 
might have displayed very considerable powers even as a forensic 
speaker. But no opportunities of this engaging kind having ever been 
presented to him — after he had persisted for more than ten years in 
sw^eeping the floor of the Parliament House, without meeting with any 
employment but what would have suited the dullest drudge, and seen 
himself lermly and yearly more and more distanced by contempora- 
'ries for whose general capacity he could have had little respect — 
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while, at the same time, he already felt his own position in the eyes 
of society at large to have been signally elevated in consequence of 
his extra-professional exertions — ^it is not wonderful that disgust should 
have gradually gained upon him, and that the sudden blaze and tumult 
of renown which surrounded the author of the Lay should have at last 
determined him to concentrate all his ambition on the pursuits which had 
alone brought him distinction. It ought to be mentioned that the busi- 
ness in George’s Square, once extensive and lucrative, had dwindled 
away in the hands oi* his brother Thomas, whose varied and pow^erlul 
talents were unfortunately combined with some tastes by no means 
favourable to the successful prosecution of his prudent father’s voca- 
tion ; so that very possibly even the humble employment of which, 
during his first years at the bar, Scott had at least a sure and respect- 
able allowance, was by this time much reduced. I have not his fee- 
books of later date than 1803: it is, however, my impression from the 
whole tenor of his conversation and correspondence, that after that 
period he had not only not advanced as a professional man, but had 
been retrograding in nearly the same proportion that his literary repu- 
tation advanced. 

We have seen that before he formed his contract with Ballantyric, 
he was in possession of such a fixed income as might have satisfied all 
his desires, had he not found his family increasing rapidly about him. 
JOven as that was, with nearly if not quite £1000 per annum, he might 
perhaps have retired not only from the Bar, but from Edinburgh, and 
settled entirely at Ashestiel or Broadmeadow^s, without encountering 
what any man of his station and habits ought to have considered as 
an imprudent risk. He had, however, no wish to cut himself off from 
the busy and intelligent society to which he had been hitherto accus- 
tomed ; and resolved not to leave the Bar until he should have at least 
used his best efforts for obtaining, in addition to his Shrievalty, one of 
those clerkships of the supreme court at Edinburgh, which are usually 
considered as honourable retirements for advocates who, at a certain 
standing, finally give up all hopes of reaching the dignity of the 
bench : 

I determined,” he says, ” that literature should be my staff but not my crutch, 
and that the profits of my literary labour, however convenient otherwise, should 
not, if 1 could help it, become necessary to iiiy ordinary expenses. Upon such a 
post an author might hope to retreat, without any perceptible alteration of circum- 
stances, whenever the time should arrive that the public grew weary of liis en- 
deavours tn please, or he himself should tiro of the pen. I possessed so many 
friends capable of assisting me in this object of ambition, that I could hardly over- 
rate niy own prospects of obtaining the preferment to which I limited iny wishes; 
and, in fact, I obtained, in no long period, the reversion of a situation which com- 
pletely met them.”* 

The first notice of this affair that occurs in his correspondence, is in 
a note of Lord Dalkeitii’s, Feb. the 2d, 1805, in w’hich his noble friend 
says, ” My father desires me to tell you that he has had a communi- 
cation with Lord Melville wdthin these few days, and that he thinks 
your hushiess is in a good train ^ thovgh not certain.'** I consider it as 
clear, then, that he b^egan his negotiations concerning a seat at the 

* Introduction to the Lay of the Last Minstrel — 1830. 

VoL. I. 2G 
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clerk’s table immediately after the Lay was published ; and that their 
commencement had been resolved upon in the strictest connexion 
with his embarkation in the printing concern of James Ballantyne 
and Company. Such matters are seldom speedily arranged ; but we 
shall find him in possession of his object before twelve months had 
elapsed. 

Mean while, his design of quitting the Bar was divulged to none but 
those immediately necessary for the purposes of his negotiation with 
the Government; and the nature of his connexion with the printing 
company remained, 1 believe, not only unknown, but for some years 
wholly unsusjjected, by any of his daily companions except Mr. Ers- 
kine. 

The forming of this commercial connexion was one of the most 
important steps in Scott’s life. He continued bound by it during 
twenty years, and its influence on his literary exertions and his worldly 
fortunes was productive of much good and not a little evil. Its cflects 
were in truth so mixed and balanced during the vicissitudes of a long 
and vigorous career, that I at this moment doubt whether it ought, 
on the whole, to be considered with more of satisfaction or of regret. 

With what zeal he proceeded in advancing the view's of the new 
copartnership, his correspondence bears ample evidence. The brilliant 
and captivating genius, now acknowledged universally, was soon dis- 
covered by the leading booksellers of the time to be united with such 
abundance of matured information in many departments, and, above 
all, with such indefatigable habits, as to mark him out for the most 
valuable workman they could engage for the furtherance of their 
schemes. He had, long before this, cast a shrewd and penetrating eye 
over the field of literary enterprise, and developed in his own mind the 
outlines of many extensive plans, which wanted nothing but the com- 
mand of a sutficient body of able subalterns to be carried into execu- 
tion with splendid success. Such of these as he grappled within his 
own person were, with rare exceptions, carried to a triumphant con- 
clusion; but the alliance with Ballantyne soon infected him with the 
proverbial rashness of mere mercantile adventure — while, at the same 
time, his generous feelings for other men of letters, and his character- 
istic prof)cnsity to over-rate their talents, combined to hurry him and 
his friends into a multitude of arrangements, the results of which were 
often extremely embarrassing, and ultimately, in the aggregate, all but 
disastrous. It is an old saying, that wherever there is a secret there 
must be something wTong; and dearly did he pay the penalty for the 
mystery in which he had chosen to involve this transaction. It was 
his rule, from the beginning, that whatever he wrote or edited must be 
printed at that press; and had he catered for it only as author and 
sole editor, all had been well; but had the booksellers known his direct 
pecuniary interest in keeping up and extending the occupation of those 
types, they would have taken into account his lively imagination and 
sanguine temperament, as well as his taste and judgment, and con- 
sidered, far more deliberately than they too often did, his multifarious 
recommendations of new literary schemes, coupled though these were 
with some dim .understanding that, if the Ballantyne press were em- 
ployed, his own literary skill would be at his friend’s disposal for the 
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general superintendence of the undertaking. On the other hand, Scott’s 
suggestions were, in many cases, perhaps in the majority of them, 
conveyed througli Ballantyne, whose habitual deference to his opinion 
induced him to advocate them with enthusiastic zeal ; and the printer, 
who had thus pledged his personal authority for the merits of the pro- 
posed scheme, must have felt himself committed to the bookseller, and 
could hardlv refuse with decency to take a certain share of the pecu- 
niary risk, by allowing the time and method of his own payment to be 
regulated according to the employer’s convenience. Hence, by de- 
grees, was woven a web of entanglement from which neither Ballantyne 
nor his adviser had any means of escape, except only in that indomi- 
table spirit, the mainspring of personal industry altogether unparalleled, 
to which, thus set in motion, the world owes its most gigantic monu- 
ment of literary genius. 

The following is the first letter I have found of Scott to his partner. 
The Mr. Foster mentioned in the beginning of it was a literary gen- 
tleman who had proposed to take on himself a considerable share in 
the annotation of some of the new editions then on the carpet — among 
others, one of Dryden. 

To Mr. James Ballantyne^ Printer^ Edinburgh. 

“Asheatiel, April IStli, 1805. 

** Dear Ballantyne, 

“ I have duly received your two favours — also Foster’s. He still howls about 
the expense of printing, but I think we shall finally settle. His argument is that 
you print too fine, alias too dear. I intend to stick to my answer, that I know no- 
thing of the matter ; but that settle it how you and he will, it must be printed by 
you, or can be no concern of mine. This gives you an advantage in driving the 
bargain. As to every thing else, I think we shall do^ and 1 will endeavour to set a 
few volumes agoing on the plan you propose. 

“ I have imagined a very superb work. What think you of a complete edition 
of British Poets, ancient and modern 1 Johnson’s is imperfect and out of print; so 
is Bell’s, which is a Lilliputian thing; and Anderson’s, the most complete in point 
of number, is most contemptible in execution both of the editor and printer. There 
is a scheme for you ! At least a hundred volumes, to be published at the rate of 
ten a-year. I cannot, however, be ready till midsummer. If the booksellers will 
give me a decent allowance per volume, say thirty guineas, I shall hold myself well 
paid on the writing hand. This is a dead secret 

“ I think it quite right to let Doig* have a share of Thomson ;t but he is hard and 
slippery, so settle your bargain fast and firm — ^no loop-holes ! 1 am glad you have 
got some elbow-room at last. Cowan will come to, or we will find some fit place 
in time. If not, we must build — ^necessity has no law. I see nothing to hinder 
you from doing Tacitus with your correctness of eye, and I congratulate you on the 
fair prospect before us. When you have time you will make out a list of the debts 
po be discharged at Whitsunday, that we may see what cash we shall have in bank. 
Our book-keeping may be very simple — an accurate cash book and ledger is all that 
is necessary ; and I think 1 know enough of the matter to assist at making the bal* 
ance sheet. 

** In short, with the assistance of a little cash I have no doubt things will go on 
d merveiUe. If you could take a little pleasuring, I wish you could come here and 
see us in all the glories of a Scottish spring. Yours truly, 

Walter Scott.” 


* A bookseller in Edinburgh. 

t A projected edition of the Works of the author of the Season s . 
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Scott opened forthwith his gigantic scheme of the British Poets to 
Constable, who entered into it with eagerness. They found presently 
that Messrs. Cadell and Davies, and some of the other London pub- 
lishers, had a similar plan on foot, and after an unsuccessful negotia- 
tion with Mackintosh, were now actually treating with Campbell for 
the Biographical prefaces. Scott proposed that the Edinburgh and 
London houses should join in the adventure, and that the editorial task 
should be shared between himself and his brother poet. To this both 
Messrs. Cadell and Mr. Campbell warmly assented ; but the design 
ultimately fell to the ground, in consequence of the booksellers refusing 
to admit certain works which both Scott and Campbell insisted upon. 
Such, and from analogous causes, has been the fate of various similar 
schemes both before and since. But the public had no trivial compen- 
sation upon the present occasion, since the failure of the original pro- 
ject led Mr. Campbell to prepare for the press those “ Specimens of 
English Poetry” which he illustrated with sketches of biography and 
critical essays, alike honourable to his learning and taste ; while Scott, 
Mr. Foster ultimately standing off, took on himself the whole burden 
of a new edition, as well as biography, of Dryden. The body of 
booksellers mean while combined in what they still called a general 
edition of the English' Poets, under the superintendence of one of their 
own Grub-street vassals, Mr. Alexander Chalmers. 

Precisely at the time when Scott’s poetical ambition had been stimu- 
lated by the first outburst of universal applause, and when he was 
forming those engagements with Ballantyne which involved so large 
an accession of literary labours, as well as of pecuniary cares and re- 
sponsibilities, a fresh impetus was given tQ the volunteer mania in 
Scotland, by the appointment of the late Earl of Moira (afterwards 
Marquis of Hastings) to the chief military command in that part of 
the empire. The Earl had married, the year before, a Scottish Peer- 
ess, the Countess of I^oudon, and entered with great zeal into her 
sympathy with the patriotic enthusiasm of her countrymen. Edin- 
burgh was converted into a camp : independently of a large garrison 
of regular troops, nearly 10,000 fenciblcs and volunteers were almost 
constantly under arms. The lawyer wore his uniform under his 
gown; the shopkeeper measured out his wares in scarlet; in short, 
tne citizens of all classes made more use for several months of the 
military than of any other dress ; and the new commander-in-chief 
consulted equally his own gratification and theirs, by devising a suc- 
cession of manoeuvres whi^ presented a vivid image of the art of 
war conducted on a large and scientific scale. In the sham battles 
and sham sieges of 1805, Craigmillar, Preston, Gilmerton, the Cross- 
causeway, and other formidable positions in the neighbourhood of 
Edinburgh, were the scenes of many a dashing assault and resolute 
defence ; and occasionally the spirits of the mock combatants — Eng- 
lish and Scotch, or Lowland and Highland — became so much excited 
that there was some difficulty in preventing the rough mockery of 
warfare from passing into its realities. The Highlanders, in particu- 
lar, were very hard to be dealt with ; and once, at least. Lord Moira 
was forced to alter at the eleventh hour his programme of battle, be- 
cause a battalion of kilted fenciblcs could not or would not understand 
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that it Avas their duty to be beat. Such days as these must have been 
more nobly spirit-stirring than even the best specimens of the fox- 
chase. To the end of his life Scott delighted to recall the details of 
their countermarches, ambuscades, charges, and pursuits, and in all of 
these his associates of the Light-Horse agree that none figured more 
advantageously than himself. Yet these military interludes seem only 
to have whetted his appetite for closet work. Indeed, nothing but a 
complete publication of his letters could give an adequate notion of 
the facility with which he already combined the conscientious magis- 
trate, the martinet quartermaster, the speculative printer, and the ar- 
dent lover of literature for its own sake. A few specimens must 
sulfice. 


To George Ellis^ Esq. 

• “ Edinburgh. May S6. 1805. 

“My dear Ellis, 

“ Vour silence has been so long* and opinionative^ that I am quite authorized, 
aa a Border ballad-monger, to address you with a — ‘Sleep you, or wake you?’ 
What has become of the Romances, which I have expected as anxiously as iny 
neighbours around me have watched for the rain, which was to bring the grass, 
which was to feed the new-calved cows, and to as little purpose, for both Heaven 
and you have obstinately delayed your favours. After idling away the spring 
months at Ashestiel, I am just returned to idle away the summer here, and I have 
lately lighted upon rather an interesting article in your way. If you will turn to 
Burliour’s Bruce (Pinkerton’s edition, p. G6), you will find that the Lord of Ijorn, 
seeing Bruce covering the retreat of his followers, compares him to Gow MacMorn 
(Maopherson’s Qaul the son of Morni.) This similitude appears to Barbour a dis- 
paragement, and he says, the Lord of Lorn might more mannerly have compared 
the King to Gadcfeir de Lawryss, who was with tlie mighty Duke Betys when he 
assailed the forayers in Gadderis, and who in the retreat did much execution among 
the pursuers ; overthrowing Alexander and Thelomier and Danklin, although he 
was at length slain ; and here, savs Barbour, the resemblance fails. Now, by one 
of those chances which favour the antiquary once in an age, a single copy of the 
romance alluded to has been discovered, containing the whole history of this Gade- 
feir, who had hitherto been a stumbling-block to the critics. The book was print- 
ed by Arbuthnot, who flourished at Edinburgh in the seventeenth century. It is a 
metrical romance, called ‘ The Buik of the Most Noble and Vauliant Conquerour, 
Alexander the Grit’ The first part is called the Foray of Gadderis, an incident 
supposed to have taken place while Alexander was bi^sieging Tyre ; Gadefcir is 
one of the principal champions, and after exerting himself in the manner mention- 
ed by Barlraur, unhorsing the persons whom he named, he is at length slain by 
Emynedus, the Earl-Marshal of the Macedonian conqueior. The second part is 
called the Avowis of Alexander, because it introduces the oaths which he and 
others made to tho peacock in the ‘ chalmer of Venus,’ aud gives an account of 
the mode in which they accomplished them. The third is the Great Battell of 
Effesoun, in which Porus makes a distinguished figure. This vou are to under- 
stand is not the Porus of India, but one of his sons. The work is in decided 
Scotch, and adds something to our ancient poetry, being by no means despicable in 
tx>int of composition. Tlie author says he translated it from the Franch, or Ro- 
mance, and that he accomplished his work in 1438-9. Barbour must therefore 
have quoted from the French Alexander, and perhaps his praises of the work ex- 
cited the Scottish translator. Will you tell me what you think of all this, and 
whether any transcripts will be of use to you 1 lam pleased with the accident of 
its casting up, and hope it may prove the forerunner of more discoveries in the 
dusty and ill-arranged libraries of our country gentlemen. 

“ I hope you continue to like the l^y. I have had a flattering assurance of Mr. 
Fox’s approbation, mixed with a censure of my eulogy on the Viscount of Dundee. 
Although my Tory principles prevent my coinciding with his political opinions, I 
am very proud of his approbation in a literary sense. 

Charlotte joins me, &c. &c. W. S.” 
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In his answer, Ellis says : — 

“ Longman lately informed me tiiat you have projected a General Edition of oiir 
Poets. 1 expressed to him my anxiety that the booksellers, who certainly can ulti- 
mately sell what they please, should for once undertake something calculated to 
please intelligent reader^ and that they should. coniine themselves to the selection 
of paper, types, &c. (which they possibly may understand), and by no means inter- 
fere with the literary part of the business, which, if popularity be the object, they 
must leave exclusively to you. I am talking, as you perceive, about your plan, 
without knowing its extent, or any of its details ; for these, tlierefore, I will wait — 
after confessing that, much as 1 wish for a corpus poetarum, edited as you would 
edit it, 1 should like still better another Minstrel Lay by the last and best Minstrel ; 
and the general demand for the poem seems to prove that the public are of my opi- 
nion. If, however, you don't feel disposed to take a second ride on Pegasus, why 
not undertake something far less infra dig. than a mere edition of our poets'! Why 
not undertake what Gibbon once undertook — an edition of our historians 1 1 have 
•never been able to look at a volume of the Benedictine edition of the early French 
historians without envy." 

Mr. Ellis appears to have communicated all his notions on this sub- 
ject to Messrs. Longman, for Scott writes to Ballantyne (Ashestiel, 
September 5) : — 

“ I have had a visit from Rees yesterday. He is anxious about a corpus historic 
arum^ or full edition of the Chronicles of England, an immense work. I proposed 
to him beginning with Hbllinshed, and I think the work will be secured fur your 
press. 1 congratulate you on Clarendon, which, under Thomson's direction, will 
be a glorious publication."* 

The printing-ollice in the Canorigate was by this time in very great 
request ; and Uie letter I have been quoting contains evidence that the 
partners had already found it necessary to borrow fresh capital — on 
the personal security, it need not be added, of Scott himself. lie says : 

" As I have full confidence in your applying the accommodation received from 
Sir William Forbes in the most convenient and prudent manner, 1 have no hesita- 
tion to return the bonds subscribed ns you desire. This will put you in cash for 
great matters." 

But to return. To Ellis himself, he says : — 

" I have had booksellers here in the plural number. You have set little Rees’s 
head agog about the Chronicles, which would be an admirable work, but should, I 
think, be edited by an Englishman who can have access to the MSS. of Oxford and 
Cambridge, as one cannot trust much to the correctneas of printed copies. I will, 
however, consider the matter, so far as a decent edition of Hollinshcd is concerned, 
in cajse my time is not otherwise taken up. As for the British Poets, niy plan was 
greatly too liberal to stand the least chance of being adopted by the trade at large, 
as 1 wished them to begin with Chaucer. The fact is, I never expected they 
would agree to it The Benedictines bad an infinite advantage over us in that 
esprit du corps which led them to set labour and expense at defiance, when the 
honour of the order was at stake. Would to God your English Universities, with 
their huge endowments and the number of learned men to whom they give com- 
petence and leisure, would but imitate the monks in their literary plans. My pre- 
sent employment is an edition of John Dryden's Works, which is already gone to 
press. As for riding on Pegasus, depend upon it, I will never again cross him in 
a serious Vray, unless I should by some strange accident reside so long in the High- 
lands, and make myself master of their ancient manners, so as to paint them with 

wme degree of accuracy in a kind of cotnpanion to the Minstrel Lay lam 

interrupted by the arrival of two gentil bachelors, whom, like the Count of Artois, 


* An edition of Clarendon had been, it seems, contemplated by Scott's friend, Mr. Thomas 
Thomson. 
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I must despatch upon some adventure till dinner time. Thank Heaven, that will 
not be difficult, for althou||fh there are neither drai^ons nor boars in the vicinity, 
and men above six feet arc not only scarce, but pacific in their habits, yet we have 
a curious breed of wild-cats who have eaten all Charlotte’s chickens, and against 
whom 1 have declared a war at outrance^ in which the assistance of these gentes 
demmseaux will be fully as valuable os that of Don Quixote to Pentalopin with 
the naked arm. So, if Mrs. Ellis takes a fancy for cat-shin fur, now is the time.” 

Already, then, he was seriously at work on Dryden. During the 
same summer, he drew up for the Edinburgh Review an admirable 
article on 'Podd’s Edition of Spenser; another on Godwin’s Fleet- 
wood ; a third, on the Highland Society’s Report concerning the Poems 
of Ossian; a fourth, on Johnes’s Translation of Froissart; a fifth, on 
("olonel Thornton’s Sporting Tour — and a sixth, on some cookery 
books — the two last being excellent specimens of his humour. He 
had, besides, a constant succession of minor cares in the superintend- 
ence of multifarious works passing through the Ballantyne press. But 
there is yet another important item to be included in the list of his lite- 
rary labours of this period. The General Preface to his Novels in- 
forms us, that “ about 1805” he wrote the opening chapters of Waver- 
Icy ; and the second title, ^Tis Sixty Years sincey selected, as he says, 
“ that the actual date of publication might correspond with the period 
in which the scene was laid,” leaves no doujbt that he had begun the 
work so early in 1805 as to contemplate publishing it before ("hrist- 
mas.* Ho adds, in the same page, that he was induced, by the favour- 
able reception of the Lady of the Lake, to think of giving some of his 
recollections of Highland scenery and customs in prose ; but this is 
only one instance of the inaccuracy as to matters of date which per- 
vades all those delightful Prefaces. The Lady of the Lake was not 
published until five years after the first chapters of Waverley were 
written; its success, therefore, could have had no share in suggesting 
the original design of a Highland novel, though no doubt it principally 
inllucnced him to take up tliat design after it had been long suspendc<|, 
and almost forgotten. Thus early, then, had Scott meditated deeply 
such a portraiture of Highland manners as might “ make a sort of 
companion” to that of the old Border life in the “ Minstrel Lay;” and 
he had probably begun and suspended his Waverley, before he ex- 
pressed to Ellis his feeling that he ought to reside for some consider- 
able time in the country to be delineated, before seriously committing 
himself in the execution of such a task. 

“ Having proceeded,” he says, as fiir as I think the seventh chapter, I showed 
my work to a critical friend, whose opinion was unfavourable ; and haying then 
some poetical reputation, I was unwilling to risk the loss of it by attempting a new 
style of composition. I, therefore, then threw aside the Mrork I bad commenced, 
without either reluctance or remonstrance. I ought to add, that though my inge- 
nious friend’s sentence was afterwards reversed, on an appeal to the public, it can- 
not be considered as any imputation on bis goorl taste ; for the specimen subjected 
to his criticism did not extend beyond the departure of the hero for Scotland, and 
consequently had not entered upon tlic part of tlie story which was finally found 
most interesting.” 

A letter to be quoted under the year 1810 will, I believe, satisfy the 

• I have ascertainud, since this page was written, that a small part of the MS. of Wa- 
verley is on paper bearing the watermark of 1805— the rest on paper of 1813. 
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reader that the first critic of the opening chapters of Waverley was 
William Erskine. 

The following letter must have been written in the course of this 
autumn. It is in every respect a very interesting one ; but I introduce 
it here as illustrating the course of his reilectfons on Highland subjects 
in general, at the time when the first outlines both of the l/ddy of the 
Lake and VV^averlcy must have been floating about in his mind: — 

To Miss Seward, JAchJield, 

“ AriiRsliel, [1803.] 

“ My dear Mi.ss Seward, 

“You recall to me some very pleasant feelinfjs of my boyhood, when you ask 
my opinion of Ossian. His works were first put into my hamls by old Dr. Black- 
lock, a blind poet, of whom you msiy have heard; he was the wortliiest and kindec^t 
of human beings, and particularly delighted in encouraging the pursuits, and open- 
ing the minds, of the young people by whom he was surrounded. 1, Ihoufrli at the 
period of our intimacy a very young boy, was fortunate enough to attract his notice 
and kindness; and if I have been at all successful in the paths of literary pursuit, 

I arn sure I owe much of that succe.«!S to the books with which he supplied me, and 
his own instructions. Ossian and Spenser were two books which the good old bard 
put into my hands, and which 1 devoured rather than perused. Their tJiles were 
for a long time so much my delight, that I could repeat without remorse whole 
cantos of the one and duans of the other; and woe to the unlucky wigiit who under- 
took to be my auditor, for in the height of my enthusiasm I was apt to disregard all 
hints that my recitations became tedious. It was a natural consequence of progress 
in taste that my fondness for these authors should experience some abatoinent. 
Ossian's poems, in particular, have more charms for youth than for a more advanced 
stage. The eternal repetition of the same ideas and imagery, however beautiful in 
themselves, is apt to pall upon a reader whose taste has become somewhat fastidi- 
ous; and, although 1 agree entirely with you that the question of their authenticity 
ought not to be confounded with that of their literary merit, yet scepticism on tliat 
head lakes away their claim for indulgence as the productions of a barbarous and 
reinote age ; and, what is perhaps more natural, it destroys that feeling of reality 
which we should otherwise combine with our sentiments of admiration. As tor the 
great dispute, I should be no Scottishman if I had not very attentively considcrcil 
it at some period of rny studies; and, indeed, I have gone some lengths in iiiy re- 
searches, for I have beside me translations of some twenty or thirty of the iiritpics- 
tioned originals of Ossian’s poems. After making every allowance tor tb(» disad- 
vantages of a literal translation, and the possible debascmr'iit wliich those now col- 
lected may have sufiered in the great and violent change which the Highlands have 
undergone since the researches of Maephorson, I am compelled to admit that incal- 
culably the greater part of the English Ossian must be ascribed to Mnepherson him- 
self, and that his whole introductions, notes, &,c. &c. are an absolute tissue of for- 
geries. 

“ In all the ballads I ever saw or could hear of; Fin and Ossian arc described as 
natives of Ireland, although it is not unusual for the reciters sturdily to maintain 
that this is a corruption of the text. In point of merit I do not think these Oaclic 
poems much better than those of the Scandinavian Scalds ; they are very unequal, 
often very vigorous and pointed, often drivelling and crawling in the very extremity 
of tenuity. The manners of the heroes arc those of Celtic savages ; and £ could 
point out twenty instances in which Maepherson has very cunningly adopted the 
beginoing, the names, and the leading incidents, &c. of an old talc, and dressed it 
up with all those ornaments of sentiment and sentimental manners, which first ex- 
cite our surprise, and afterwards our doubt of its authenticity. The lligli landers 
themselves, recognising the loading features of talcs they had heard in infancy, 
with here and there a tirade really taken from an old |)ocm, were readily seduced 
into becoming champions for the authenticity of the poems. How many people not 
particularly addicted to poetry, who may have read Chevy-Chase in the nursery or 
at school, and never since met with the ballad, might be imposed upon by a new 
Chevy-Chase, bearing no resemblance to the old one, save in here and there a stansa 
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or an incident? Besides, there is something in the severe jud^ent passed on my 
country men — ‘ that if they do not prefer Scotland to truth, they will always prefer 
it to enquiry.’ When once the Iliglilanders had adopted the poems of Ossian as 
an article of national fiiith, you would tar sooner have got them to disavow the 
Scripture than to abandon a line of the contested tjiles. Only they all allow that 
Maepherson’s translation is very unfaithful, an(K some pretend to say inferior to the 
original; by which they can only mean, if they mean anything, that they miss the 
charms of the rhythm and vernacular idiom, which pleases the Gaelic natives; for 
in the real attributes of poetry, Maepherson’s version is far superior to any 1 ever 
saw of the fragments which lie seems to have used. 

“ The Highland Society have lately set about investigating, or rather, 1 should 
say, collecting materials to defend, the authenticity of Ossian. Those researches 
have only proved that there were no real originals — using that word as is commonly 
understo^ — to be found for them. The oldest talc they have found seems to be 
that of.Uarthuln ; but it is perfectly different, both in diction and story, from that gf 
Maepherson. It is, however, a beautiful specimen of Celtic poetry, and shows that 
it contains much which is worthy of preservation. Indeed, how should it be other- 
wise, when we know that, till about fifty years ago, the Highlands contained a 
race of liercditary poets ? Is it possible to think, that, among pc^rhaps many hun- 
dreds, who for such a course of centuries have founded their reputation and rank 
on practising the art of poetry in a country whore the scenery and manners gave 
such elfect and interest and imagery to their productions, there should not have 
been some who attained excellence ? In searching out those genuine records of 
the Celtic Muse, and preserving them from oblivion, with all the curious informa- 
tion which they must doubtless contain, I humbly think our Highland antiquaries 
would merit better of their country, than by conhning their researches to the fan- 
tastic punsuit of a chimera. 

** I am not to deny that Maepherson’s inferiority in other compositions is a pre- 
sumption that ho did not actually compose these poems. But we are to consider 
his advantage when on his own ground. Maepherson was a Highlander, and had 
Iiis imagination fired with the charms of Celtic poetry from his very infancy. We 
know, from constant experience, that most Highlanders, after they have become 
complete masters of English, continue to think in their own language; and it is to 
me doinonstrablo that Maepherson Ihmight almo.st every word of Ossian in Gaelic, 
although he wuote it down in English. The specimens of his early poetry which 
remain are also deeply tinged with the peculiarities of the Celtic diction and cha- 
racter ; so that, in fact, he might be considered as a Highland poet, even if he hud 
not left us some Earse translations (or originals of Ossian) unquestionably written 
by himself These circumstances gave a great advantage to him in fbrming the 
style of Ossian, which, though exalted and modified according to Maepherson’s own 
ideas of modern taste, is in great part cut upon the model of the tales of the Senna- 
chies and Bards. In the translation of Homer, he not only lost these advantages, 
but the circumstances on which they were founded were a great detriment to his 
undertaking; for although such a dress was appropriate and becoming for Ossian, 
few people cared to see their old Grecian friend disguised in a tartan plaid and 
philabeg. In a word, the style which Maepherson had formed, however admirable 
in a Highland tale, was not calculated for translating Homer; and it was a great 
mistake in him, excited, however, by the general applause his first work re- 
ceived, to suppose that there was any thing homogeneous betwixt his own ideas 
.and those of Homer. Maepherson, in his way, was certainly a man of high 
talents, and his poetic powers os honourable to his country, as the use which 
he made of them, and I fear bis personal character in other respects, was a dis- 
credit to it. 

“Thus I have given you with the utmost sincerity my creed on the great 
national question of Ossian ; it has been formed after much deliberation and en- 
quiry. I have had for some time thoughts of writing a Highland poem, somewhat 
in the style of the Lay, giving is ftr as I can a real picture of what that enthu- 
siastic race actually were before the destruction of their patriarchal government. 
It is true I have not quite the same facilities as in describing Border manners, 
where I am, as they say, more at home. But to balance my comparative deficiency 
in knowledge of Celtic manners, you are to consider that I have from my youtL 
Vol.L 211 22* 
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delighted in all the Highland traditions which I could pick from the old Jaco- 
bites who used to frequent my father’s house ; and this will, I hope, make some 
amends tor iny having less immediate opportunities of research than in the Border 
tales. 

** Agreeably to your advice, I have actually read over Aladoc a second time, and 
I confess have seen much beauty which escaped me in the first perusal. Yet 
(which yet, by the way, is almost as vile a monosyllable as buC) 1 cannot feel quite 
the interest 1 would wish to do. The difference of character which you notice, 
reminds mo of what by Ben Jonson and other old comedians were called humours, 
which consisted rather in the personification of some individual passion or propen- 
sity than of an actual individual man. Also, I cannot give up my objection that 
what was strictly true of Columbus, becomes an unpleasant falsehood when told of 
some one else. Suppose I was to write a fictitious book of travels, I should cer- 
tainly do ill to copy exactly the incidents which befcl Mungo Park or Bruce of 
Kinnuird. What was true of them would incontestably prove at once the falsehood 
and plagiarism of my supposed journal. It is not but what the incidents are natu- 
ral — but it is their having already happened which strikes us when they are trans- 
ferred to imaginary persons. Could any one bear tlie story of a second city being 
taken by a wooden horse '! 

** Believe me, I shall not he within many miles of Lichfield, without paying my 
personal respects to you ; and yet I should not do it in prudonce, because 1 am 
afraid you have formed a higher opinion of me than 1 deserve ; you would expect 
to see a person who had dedicated himself much to literary pursuits, and you would 
find me a rattle-sculled half^awyer, half-sportsman, through whose head a regiment 
of horse has been exercising since he was five years old ; Imlf-educatod, half-crazy, 
as his friends sometimes tell him ; half every thing, but entirely Miss SSeword’s 
much obliged, affectionate, and faithful servant, 

Walter Scott.” 

Ilis correspondence shows how largely he was exerting himself all 
this while in the service of authors less fortunate than himself. James 
Hogg, among others, continued to occupy from time to time liis atten- 
tion; and he assisted regularly and assiduously throughout this and the 
succeeding year Mr. Robert Jameson, an industrious and intelligent 
anti(iuary, who had engaged in editing a collcc^lion of ancient popular 
ballads before the third volume of the Minstrelsy ajqjoared, and who 
at length published his very curious work in 1807. Mean time, Ashes- 
tiel, in place of being less resorted to by literary strangers than Lass- 
wade cottage had been, shared abundantly in the fresh attractions of 
the Lay, and “ booksellers in the plural numl)er” were preceded and 
followed by an endless variety of enthusiastic “gcntil bachelors,” 
whose main temptation from the south had been the hope of seeing 
the Borders in company with their Minstrel. He still writes of him- 
self as “ idling away his hours;” he had already learned to appear as 
if he were doing so to all who had no particular right to confidence 
rejmccting the details of his privacy. 

But the most agreeable of all his visitants Averc his own old familiar 
friends, and one of these has furnished me with a sketch of the au- 
tumn life of Ashesticl of which I shall now avail myself. Scott’s invi- 
tation was in these terms : — 

To James Skene, Esq, of Rubislaw, 

** Asbestiel, 18th August, 1805. 

” Dear Skene, 

” I have prepared another edition of the Lay, 1500 strong, moved thereunto 
by the faith, hope, and charity of the London booksellers. .... If you could, in 
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the interim, find a moment to spend hero, you know the way, and the ford is where 
it was ; which, by the way, is more than 1 expected after Saturday last, the most 
dreadful storm of thunder and li^htnin^ I ever witnessed. The li^litnin^ broke 
repeatedly in our immediate vicinity, t. c. betwixt us and the Peel Wood. Char- 
lotte resolved tu die in bed like a Christian. The servants said it was the 
preface to the end of the world, and I W'as the only person that maintained my cha- 
racter for stoicism, wJiich I assure you had some merit, as 1 had no doubt that w'e 
were in real danirer. It was accompanied with a flood so tremendous that I would 
liave ^iven five pounds you had been here to make a sketch of it. The little Glen* 
kinnoA brook was impassable for all the next day, and indeed 1 have been oblijved to 
send all hands to repair the ford, which was converted into a deep pool. Believe 
me ever yours allbctionately, 

W. S.” 

Mr. Skene sa^s, — 

“ 1 well remember the ravages of the storm and flood described in this letter. 
The ford of Ashcstiel was never a prood one, and for some time after this it remained 
not a little perilous, lie was himself the first to attempt the passage on his favourite 
black horse Captain^ who had scarcely entered the river when he pliin/^rf^d beyond 
his depth, and hiul to swim to the other side with his burden. It requires a ^ood 
horsomun to swim a deep and rapid stream, but he trusted to the vigour of his steady 
trooper, and in spite of his lameness kept his scat manfully. A cart brin^irifr a new 
kitchen rtniffe (as 1 believe the ^rute for that service is technically called) was 
shortly after upset in this iifyly ford. The horse and cart were with difficulty ^rot 
out, but the j^rate remained for some time in the middle of the stream to do duty 
as a horse-trap, and furnish subject for many a jrood joke when Mrs. Scott happened 
to complain of tlie imperfection of her kitenen appointments.” 

Mr. Skene soon discovered an important change which had recently 
been made in his friend’s distribution of his time. Previously it had 
been his custom, whenever professional business or social engagements 
occupied the middle part of his day, to seize some hours for study after 
he was supposed to liave retired to bed. His physician suggested that 
this was very likely to aggravate his nervous headaches, the only 
malady he was subject to in the prime of his manhood ; and, contem- 
plating with steady eye a course not only of unremitting but of increas- 
ing industry, he resolved to reverse his plan, and carried his purpose 
into execution with unflinching energy. In short, he had now adopted 
the habits in which, with very slender variation, he ever after perse- 
vered when in the country. He rose by five o’clock, lit his own lire 
when the season required one, and shaved and dressed with great de- 
liberation — for he was a very martinet as to all but the mere coxcomb- 
ries of the toilet, not abhorring effeminate dandyism itself so cordially 
as tlie slightest approach to personal slovenliness, or even those “ bed- 
gown and slipper tricks,” as he called them, in which literary men are 
. so apt to indulge. Arrayed in his shooting-jacket, or whatever dress 
he meant to use till dinner time, he was seated at his desk by six o’clock, 
all his papers arranged before him in the most accurate order, and his 
books of reference marshalled around him on the floor, while at least 
one favourite dog lay watching his eye just beyond the line of circum- 
vallation. Thus, by the time the family assembled for breakfast between 
nine and ten, he had done enough (in his own language) “ to break the 
neck of the da^s work.^^ After breakfast a couple of hours more were 
given to his solitary tasks, and by noon he was, as he used to say, “ his 
own man.” When the weather was bad, he would labour incessantly 
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all the morning ; but the general rule was to be out and on horseback 
by one o’clock at the latest ; while, if any more distant excursion had 
been j)roposcd over-night, he was ready to start on it by ten ; his oc- 
casional rainy days of unintermilted study forming, as he said, a fund 
in his favour, out of which he was entitled to draw for accommodation 
whenever the sun shone with special brightness. 

It was another rule, that every letter he received should be answered 
that same day. Nothing else could have enabled him to keep abreast 
with the flood of commu<ications that in the sequel put his good nature 
to the severest test — but already the demands on him in this way also 
were numerous ; and he included attention to them among the neces- 
sary business which must be despatched before he had a right to close 
his writing-box, or as he phrased it, “ to say out damned s/wZ, and be 
a. gentleman.” In turning over his enormous mass of correspondence, 
I have almost invariably found some indication that, when a letter Jiad 
remained more than a day or two unanswered, it had been so because 
he found occasion for en(|uiry or deliberate consideration. 

I ought not to omit that in those days Scott was far too zealous a 
dragoon not to take a principal share in the stable duty. Before be- 
ginning his desk-work in the morning, ho uniformly visited his favourite 
steed, and neither Captain nor Lieutenant^ nor the lieutenant’s successor. 
Brown Adam (so called after one of the heroes of the Minstrelsy), 
liked to be fed except by him. The latter charger was indeed alto- 
gether intractable in other hands, though in his the most submissive of 
iaithful allies. The moment he was bridled and saddled, it was the 
custom to open the stable door as a signal that his master expected 
him, when he immediately trotted to the side of the leaping-on-stone^ 
of which Scott from his lameness found it convenient to make use, and 
stood there, silent and motionless as a rock, until he was fairly in his 
seat, after which he displayed his joy by neighing triumf)hantly through 
a brilliant succession of curvettings. Brown Adam never suflered 
himself to be backed but by his master. He broke, I believe, one 
groom’s arm and another’s leg in the rash attempt to tamper with his 
dignity. 

Camp was at this time the constant parlour dog. He was very 
handsome, very intelligent, and naturally very fierce, but gentle as a 
lamb among the children. As for the more locomotive Douglas and 
Percy, he kept one window of his study open, whatever might be the 
state of the weather, that they might leap out and in as the fancy 
moved them. He always talked to Camp as if he understood what 
was said — and the animal certainly did understand not a little of it ; in 
particular, it seemed as if he [^rfectly comprehended on all occasions 
that his master considered him as a sensible and steady friend, the 
greyhounds as volatile young creatures whose freaks must be borne 


with. 


' “Every day,” says Mr. Skene, “we had aome hours of couninff with the grey- 
hounds, or riding at random over the hills, or of spearing salmon in the Twera hy 
sunlight: which last sport, moreovCT, we often renewed at night by the help of 
torches. This amusement of burning the toatcr, as it is call^, was not without 
wme hazard, for the large salmon generally lie in the pools, the depths of which it 
*B not easy to estimate with precision by torchlight, — so that not unfrequently, when 
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the sportsman makes a determined thrust at a fish apparently within reach, his eye 
has grossly deceived him, and instead of the point of the weapon encountering the 
prey, he finds himself launched with corresponding vehemence heels over head into 
tlie pool, both spear and suliiion gone, the torch thrown out by the concussion of the 
boat, and quenched in the stream, while the boat itself has of course receded to 
some distance. I remember the first time I accompanied our friend he went right 
over the gunwale in this manner, and had 1 not accidentally been close at his side, 
and made a successful grasp at the skirt of his jacket as he plunged overboard, he 
must at least have had an awkward dive for it. Such are the contingencies of 
burninfr the water. The pleasures consist in being ^netrated with cold and wet, 
having your shins broken against the stones in the dm, and perhaps mastering one 
fish out of every twenty you take aim at.” 

In all these aninsemenls, but particularly in the hurniv^ of the watery 
Scott's most regular companion at this time was .John Lord Somer- 
ville, who united w^ith many higher qualities a most enthusiastic love 
for such sports, and consummate address in the prosecution of them. 
This amiable nobleman then pas.sed his autumns at his pretty scat of 
.AlKvyn, or tf\c Pavilion, situated on the Tweed, some eight or nine 
miles below Ashesticl. They interchanged visits almost every w^eek ; 
and Scott did not fail to profit largely by his friend’s matured and 
well-known skill in every department of the science of rural economy. 
He always talked of him, in particular, as his master in the art of 
jdanling. 

'J’hc laird of Rubislaw seldom failed to spend a part of the summer 
and autumn at Ashestiel, as long as Scott remained there, and during 
tliese visits they often gave a wider scope to their expeditions. 

” Indeed,” says Mr. Skene, “ there arc few scenes at all celebrated either in the 
history, tradition, or romance of the Border counties, which we did not explore 
together in the course of our rambles. We traversed the entire vales of the Yar- 
row and Ettrick, with all their sweet tributary glenK%, and never failed to find a 
hearty welcome from tlio farmers at whose houses we stopped, either tor dinner or 
for tlic night. lie was their chief-magistnite, extremely popular in that official 
capacity, and notiiing could bo more gratifying tiian tlie frank and hearty reception 
which every where greeted our arrival, however unexpected. The exhilarating 
air of the mountains, and the healthy exercise of the day, secured our relishing 
homely fare, and we found inexhaustible entertainment in the varied display of 
ciiaracter which the affability of the Sheriff drew forth on all occasions in genuine 
breadth and purity. Tlie beauty of the scenery gave full employment to my pen- 
cil, with the free and frequent exercise of which he never seemed to feel im- 
patient. He was at all times ready and willing to alight when any object attract- 
ed my notice, and used to scat himself beside me on the brae to con over s^imc 
ballad appropriate to the occasion, or narrate tlie tradition of the glen — sometimes, 
perhaps, to note a passing idea in his pocketbook ; but this was rare, for in general 
he relied with confidence on the great storehouse of his memory. And much 
amusement we had, as you may suppose, in talking over the different incidents, 
. conversations, and traits of manners that had occurred at the last hospitable fire- 
side where we had mingled with the natives. Thus the minutes glided away 
until my sketch was complete, and then we mounted again with fresh alacrity. 

” These excursions derived an additional zest from the uncertainty that oflcn at- 
tended the issue of our proceedings ; for, following the game started by the dogs, 
our unfailing comrades, we frci|uently got entangled and bowihlercd among the 
hills, until we had to trust to mere chance for the lodging of tlie night. Adven- 
tures of this sort were quite to his taste, and the more for the perplexities which 
on such occasions befell our attendant squires, mine a lanky Savoyard, his a portly 
Scotch butler, both of them uncommonly bod horsemen, and both equally sensitive 
about their personal dignity, which the ruggedness of the ground often made it a 
matter of some difficulty for cither of them to maintain, but more especially for my 
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poor foreigner, whose seat resembled that of a pair of compasses astride. Scott’s 
heavy lumbering heauffrtier had provided himself against the mountain showers 
with a huge cloak* whicli, when the cavalcado were at gallop, streamed at full 
stretch from his shoulders, and kept flapping in the other’s face, who, having more 
than enough to do in preserving his own equilibrium, could not think of attempt- 
ing at any time to control the pace of his steed, and had no relief but fuming and 
pesling at the sacre manteau^ in language happily unintelligible to its wearer. 
Now and then some ditch or turf-fence rendered it indispensable to adventure on a 
leap, and no farce could have been more amusing than the display of politeness 
which then occurred betweej^hese worthy equestrians, each courteously declining 
in favour of Jiis friend the hflour of the first experiment, the horses fretting im- 
patient beneath them, and the dogs clamouring encouragement. The horses gene- 
rally terminated the dispute by renouncing allegiance, and springing forward with- 
out waiting the pleasure of the riders, who had to settle the matter with their sad- 
dles as they best could. 

** One of our earliest expeditions was to visit the wild scenery of the mountain- 
ous tract above Moflht, including the cascade of the 'Grey Mare’s Tail,’ and the 
dark tarn called ' Loch Skene.’ In our ascent to the lake we got conipletoly be- 
wildered in the thick fog which generally envelopes the rugged features of that 
lonely region ; and, as wo were groping through the maze of bogs, the ground 
gave way, and down went horse and horsemen pell-mell into a slough of peaty 
mud ami black water, out of which, entangled as we were with our plair[s and 
floundering nags, it was no easy mutter to get extricated. Indeed, unless we had 
prudently left our gallant steeds at a farm-house below, and borrowed hill ponies 
for the occasion, the result might have been worse than laughable. As it was, we 
rose like the spirits of the bog, covered cap-a-pie with slirnc, to free themselves 
from which, our wily ponies took to rolling about on the heather, and we had no- 
thing for it but following their example. At length as we approached the gloomy 
loch, a huge eagle heaved himself from the margin and rose right over us, scream- 
ing his scorn of the intruders ; and altogether it would be impossible to picture 
any thing more desolately savage than the scene which opened, as if raised by 
enchantment on purpose to gratify the poet’s eye ; thick folds of fog rolling in- 
cessantly over the face of the inky waters, but rent asumler now in one direction, 
and then in another — so as to afford us a glim|)se of some projecting rock or Tiaked 
point of land, or island bearing a few scraggy stumps of pine — and then closing 
again in universal darkness upon the cheerless waste. Much of the scenery of 
Old Mortality was drawn from that day’s ride. 

" It was also in the course of this excursion that we encountered that amusing 
personage introduced into Guy Mannering as ‘TodGabbic,’ though the appellation 
by which ho was known in the neighbourhood was ‘ Tod Willie.’ Tic was one of 
those itinerants who gain a subsistence among the nnK)rlan<l farmers by relieving 
them of foxes, polecats, and the like depredators — a halt- wilted, stuttering, and 
most original creature. 

“Having explored all the wonders of Moffatdale, we turned ourselves towards 
Blackkouse Tower, to visit Scott’s worthy acquaintances the Laidlaws, and reach- 
ed it after a long and intricate ride, liaving been again led nfl* our course by the 
greyhounds, who had been seduced by a strange dog that joimid company, to en- 
gage in full pursuit upon the tract of what we presumed to be either a fox nr a 
roc-deer. The chase was protracted and perplexing, from the mist that skirted 
the hill tops ; but at length we reached the scene of slaughter, and were much 
distressed to find that a stately old he-goat had been the victim. He seemed to 
have fought a stout battle for his life, but now lay mangled in the midst of his 
panting enemies, who betrayed, on our approach, strong consciousness of delin- 
quency and apprehension , of the lash, which was administered accordingly to 
soothe the manes of the luckless Capricorn — though, after all, the dogs were not 
so much to blame in mistaking his game flavour, since the fogs must have kept 
hiiri out of view till the last moment. Our visit to Blackhousc was highly inter- 
esting ; — the excellent old tenant being still in life, and the whole family group 
presenting a perfect picture of innocent and simple happiness, while the animated, 
intelligent, and original conversation of our friend William was quite charming. 
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Sir Adam Fcrgusson and the Ettrick Sheplierd were of the party that explored 
Locli Skene and hunted the unfortunate he-g;oat. 

“ 1 need not tell you that Siiint Mary’s I^ch, and the Loch of the Lowes, were 
amon;; the most favourite scenes of our excursions, os his fondness for them conti- 
nued to his last days, and we have both visited them many times together in his 
company. I may say the same of the Teviot, and the Aill, Borthwick-water, and 
the lonely towers of Buccleuch and Harden, Minto, Roxburgh, Gilnoekic, &.c. I 
think it was either in 1865 or 1806 that I first explored the Borthwick with him, 
when on our way to pass a week at Langholm with TiOrd and Lady Dalkeith, upon 
which occasion the otter-hunt, so well described in Guy Mannering, was got up by 
our noble host ; and I can never forget tlie delight ufj^h which Scott observed the 
enthusiasm of the high-spirited yeomen, who had assembled in multitudes to par- 
take the sport of tlieir dear young chief, well mounted, and dashing about from 
rock to rock with a reckless ardour which recalled the alacrity of their forefathers 
in following the Buccleuchs of former days through adventures of a more serious 
order. 

“ Whatever the banks of the Tweed, from its source to its termination, presented 
of interest, we frequently visited ; and I do verily believe there is not a single ford 
in the whole course of that river which we have not traversed togetlier. He had 
.jm amazing fondness for fords, and was not a little adventurous in plunging through, 
whatever might be the state of the flood, and this even though there happened to 
be a bridge in view. If it seemed possible to scramble through, he scorned to go 
ten yards about, and in fact preferred the ford ; and it is to be remarked, that most 
of the heroes of his tales seem to have been endued with similar propensities — 
even the White Lady of Avenel delights in the ford. He sometimes even attempted 
them on foot, though his lameness interfered considerably with his progress among 
the slippery stones. Upon one occasion of this sort I was assi.sting him through 
the Ettrick, and we ha(l both got upon the same tottering stone in the middle of 
the stieam, when some story about a kelpie occurring to him, he must needs stop 
and tell it with all Jiis usual vivacity — and then, laughing heartily at his own joke, 
lie slipped his foot, or the stone shuffled beneath him, and down he went headlong 
into the pool, pulling me after him. We escaped, however, with no worse than a 
thorough drenching and the loss of his stick, which floated down the river, and he 
was as ready as ever for a similar exploit betbre his clothes were half dried upon 
his back.” 

About this time Mr. and Mrs. Scott made a short excursion to the 
Lakes of Cumberland and Westmoreland, and visited some of their 
finest scenery, in company with Mr. Wordsworth. I have found no 
written narrative of this little tour, but I have often heard Scott speak 
with enthusiastic delight of the reception he met with in the humble 
cottage which his brother poet then inhabited on the banks of Gras- 
mere ; and at least one of the days they spent together was destined 
to furnish a theme for the verse of each, namely, that which they gave 
to the ascent of Helvellyn, where, in the course of the preceding 
spring, a young gentleman having lost his way and perished by falling 
over a precipice, his remains were discovered, three months after- 
. wards, still watched by “a faithful terrier-bitch, his constant attendant 
during frequent rambles among the wilds.”* This day they weie 

* Sec notice prefixed to tlic song — 

“ I climbed the dark brow of the mighty Helvellyn,” &c., 
in Scott’s Poetical Works, edit 1834, vol. i., 370 ; and compare the lines, 

” Inmate of a mountain dwelling. 

Thou hast clomb aloft, and gazed 
From the watch-towers of Helvcll3m, 

Awed, delighted, and amazed,” &.c. 

Wordsworth’s Poetical Works^ 8vo. edit. vol. lii. p. 96 
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accompanied by an illustrious philosopher, who was also a true poet — 
and might have been one of the greatest of poets had he chosen ; and 
I have heard Mr. Wordsworth say, that it would be difficult to express 
the feelings with which he, who so often had climbed Helvellyn alone, 
found himself standing on its summit with two such men as Scott and 
Davy. 

After leaving Mr. Wordsworth, Scott carried his wife to spend a 
few days at Gilsland, among the scenes where they had first met; and 
his reception by the con^pany at the wells was such as to make him 
look back with something of regret, as well as of satisfaction, to the 
change that had occurred in his circumstances since 1797. They 
were, however, enjoying themselves much there, when he received 
intelligence which induced him to believe tliat a French force was 
about to land in Scotland : — the alarm indeed had spread far and wide ; 
and a mighty gathering of volunteers, horse and foot, from the I^othi- 
.ans and the Border country, took place in consequence at Dalkeith. 
He was not slow to obey the summons. He had luckily chosen to 
accompany on horseback the carriage in which Mrs. Scott travelled. 
Ilis good steed carried him to the spot of rendezvous, full a hundred 
miles from Gilsland, within twenty-four hours ; and on reaching it, 
though no doubt to his disappointment the alarm had already blown 
over, he was delighted with the general enthusiasm that had thus been 
put to the test — and, above all, by the rapidity with which the yeomen 
of Ettrick forest had poured down from their glens, under the guidance 
of his good friend and neighbour, Mr. Pringle of Torwoodlce. Those 
fine fellows w^ere quartered along with the Edinburgh troop w'hcn he 
reached Dalkeith and Musselburgh ; and after some ^am-battling, and 
a few evenings of high jollity had crowned the needless muster of the 
beacon-fires,* he immediately turned his horse again towards the south, 
and rejoined Mrs. Scott at Carlisle. 

By the way, ft was during his fiery ride from Gilsland to Dalkeith, 
on the orcasion above mentioned, that he composed his Bard’s Incan- 
tation, first published six years afterwards in the Edinburgh Annual 
Register : — 

“The forest ofGlcnmore is drenr, 

It is all of black pine and the dark oak-tree,” &Cd — 

and the verses bear the full stamp of the feelings of the moment. 

Shortly after he was re-established at Asheslicl, he was visited there 
by Mr. Southey; this being, I believe, their first meeting. It is alluded 
to in the following letter ; a letter highly characteristic in more respects 
than one. 

To George Ellis, Esq., Sunninghill. 

“Aahestiel, 17th October. 1805. 

“Dear Ellis, 

** More than a month has glided away in this bu^ solitude, and yet 1 have never 
sat down to answer your kind letter. I have only to plead a horror of pen and ink 
with which this country, in fine weather (and ours has been most beautiful) regu- 
larly affects me. In recompense 1 ride, walk, fish, course, eat and drink, with might 
and main from morning to night I could have wished sincerely you had come to 
Reged this year to partake her rural amusements ; — ^the only comfort 1 have is, 

• * See Note “Alarm of Invasion,'* Antiquary, vol. ii. p. 338. 
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that your visit would have been over, and now I look forward to it as a pleasure to 
come. I shall be iniiiiitely oblijrcd to you for your advice and assistance in the course 
of Dryden. 1 fear littlo can be procured for a Life beyond what Malone has com- 
piled, but certainly his tacts may be rather better told and arran^red. 1 am at pre- 
sent busy with the dramatic department This undertaking will make my being 
in London in spring a niattcr of absolute necessity. 

“ And now let me tell you of a discovery which I have made, or rather which 
Robert Jameson has made, in copying the MS. of * True Thomas and the Queen of 
Elfland,’ in the IJncoln cathedral. The queen, at parting, bestows the gifts of harp- 
ing and carping upon the prophet, and mark his reply — 

* To harp and carp, Thoziiafl, where so ever ye gen— 

I'hornas, take thuu these with thee.* — 

‘ Harping,* he said, ‘ ken 1 nane. 

For Tong is chelb of mynstreLsie.* 

If poor Ritson could contradict his own system of materialism by rising from the 
grave to peep into this MS., he would slink back again in dudgeon and dismay. 
There certainly cannot be more respectable testimony than that of True Thomas, 
and you see he describes the tongue or recitation as the principal, or at least the 
most dignified, part of a minstrers profession. 

“ Another curiosity was brought here a few days ago by Mr. Southey the poet, 
who favoured me with a visit on his way to Edinburgh. It was a MS. containing 
sundry metrical romances, and other poetical compositions in the northern dialect, 
apparently written about the middle of the 15th century. 1 had not time to make 
an analysis of its contents, but some of them seem highly valuable. There is a 
tale of Sir Gowther, said to be a Breton Jiay, which partly resembles the history 
of Robert the Devil, the hero being begot in the same way ; and partly that of 
Robert of Sicily, the penance imposed on Sir Gowther being the same, as he kept 
table with the hounds, and was discovered by a dumb lady to be the stranger knight 
who had assisted her father the emperor in his wars. Tliore is also a MS. of Sir 
Isanbras; item a poem called Sir Amadas — not Amadis of Gaul, but a courteous 
knight wiio, being reduced to poverty, travels to conceal his distress, and gives the 
wreck of his fortune to purchase the rites of burial for a deceased knight, who had 
been refused them by the obduracy of his creditors. The rest of the story is the 
same with that of Jean de Calais, in the Biblothequc Bleue, and with a vulgar bal- 
lad called the Factor’s Garland. Moreover tlicre is a merry tale of hunting a hare, 
as performed by a set of country clowns, with their mastiffs, and curs with * short 
l(>gs and never a tail.’ The disgraces and blunders of these ignorant sportsmen 
must have afforded infinite mirth at the table of a feudal baron, prizing himself on 
his knowledge of the mysteries of the chase performed by these unauthorized in- 
truders. There is also a burlesque sermon, which informs us of Peter and Adam 
journeying together to Babylon, and how Peter asked Adam a full great doubtful 
question, saying, * Adam, Adam, why did’st thou eat the apple unpared V This 
book belongs to a lady. 1 would hayo given something valuable to have had a week 
of it. Southey commissioned me ttfrsay that he intended to take extracts from it, 
and should be happy to copy, or cause to be copied, any part that you might wish to 
be possessed of; an offer which I heartily recommend to your early consideration. 
Where dwellcth Heber the magnificent, whose library and cellar* are so superior 
to all others in the world ? 1 wish to write to him about Dryden. Any word lately 
from Jamaica? Yours truly, W. S.” 

Mr. Ellis, in his answer, says, — 

** Heber will, I dare say, bo of service to you in your present undertaking, if in- 
deed you want any assistance, which I very much doubt ; because it appears to me 
that the best edition which could now be given of Dryden, woulu be one which 
should unite accuracy of text and a handsome appearance, with good critical notes. 
Quoad Malone. — 1 should think Ritson himself, could he rise from the dead, would 
be puzzled to sift out a single additional anecdote of the poet’s life ; but to abridge 


* Ellis had mentioned, in a recent letter, Ifeber’s buying wines to tlie value of JCllOO at 
some sale he happened to attend this autumn. 

VoL.I. 2 1 23 
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Malone, — and to render his narrative terse, ele[rant, and intelligible, — would be a 
great obligation conferred on the purchasers (I will not say the readers, because I 
liavG doubts whether they exist in the plural number) of his very laborious compi- 
lation. The late Dr. Wharton, you may have heard, had a project of editing Dry- 
den k la Hurd ; that is to say, upon the same principle as the castrated edition of 
Cowley. Ills reason was that Drydcn, having written for bread, became of neces- 
sity a most voluminous author, and poured forth more nonsense of indecency, par- 
ticularly in his theatrical compositions, than almost any scribbler in that scribbling 
age. Hence, although his trancendeut genius frequently breaks out, and marks tho 
hand of the master, his comedies seem, by a tacit but general consent, to have been 
condemned to oblivion ; and his tragedies, being printed in such bad company, have 
shared the same fate. But Dr. W. conceived tliat, by a judicious selection of these, 
together with his fables and prose works, it would be possible to exhibit him in a 
more advantageous light than by a republication of the whole mass of his writings. 
Whether the Doctor (who, by the way, was by no means scrupulously chaste and 
delicate, as you will be aware from his edition of Pope) had taken a just view of 
the subject, you know better than 1 ; but I must own that the announcement of a 
ffcneral edition of Dryden gave me some little alarm. However, if you can sug- 
gest the sort of assistance you are desirous of receiving, I shall be happy to do 

what I can to promote your views And so you are not disposed to riibhle 

at the bait I throw out ! Nothing but ‘ a decent edition of Hollinshed 1’ I confess 
that my project chiefly related to the later historical works respecting this country 
— to the union of Call, Twisden, Camden, Leibnitz, &.c. &c., leaving the Chroni- 
cles, properly so called, to shift for themselves lam ignorant when 

you are to be in Edinburgh, and in that ignorance have not desired Blackburn, who 
is now at Glasgow, to call on you. He has the best practical understanding f have 
ever met with, and I voudh that you would be much pleased with his acquaintance. 
And so for the present God bless you. G. E.'* 

Scott’s letter in reply opens thus : — 

** I will not castrate John Dryden. I would as soon castrate my own father, as 
I believe Jupiter did of yore. What would you say to any man who would castrate 
Shakspeare, or Massinger, or Beaumont and Fletcher? I don’t say but that it may be 
very proper to select correct passages for the use of boarding-schools and colleges, being 
sensible no improper ideas can be suggested in these seminaries, unless they are 
intruded or smuggled under the beards and ruffs of our old dramatists. But in 
making an edition of a man of genius's works for libraries and collections, and such 
I conceive a complete edition of Dryden to be, 1 must give my author as I find him, 
and will not tear out the page, even to get rid of the blot, little ns 1 like it. Are 
not the pages of Swift, and even of Pope;, larded with indecency, and often of the 
most disgusting kind, and do we not see them upon all shelves and dressing-tables, 
and in all boudoirs ? Is not Prior the most indecent of tule-tellers, not even ex- 
cepting La Fontaine, and how often do we sec bis works in female hands? In fact, 
it is not passages of ludicrous indelicacy that ofeupt the manners of a people — it 
is the sonnets which a prurient genius like Master Little sings virginihus pueris- 
que — it is the sentimental slang, half lewd, half methodistic, that debauches the 
understanding, inflames the sleeping passions, and prepares the reader to give way 
as soon as a tempter appears. At the same time, I am not at all happy when 1 
peruse some of Dryden’s comedies: they are very stupid, as well as indelicate; 
sometimes, however, there is a considerable vein of liveliness and humour, and all 
of them present extraordinary pictures of the age in whicli he lived. My critical 
notes will not be very numerous, but I hope to illustrate the political poems, as 
Absalom and Achitophel, the Hind and Panther, A'c. with some curious annota- 
tions. I have already made a complete search among some hundred pamphlets of 
that pamphlet-wTiting age, and with considenible success, as I have fbund several 
which throw light on my author. I am told that I am to be formidably opposed by 
Mr. Crowe, the Professor of Poetry at Oxford, who is also threatening an edition 
of Dryden. I don’t know whether to be most vexed that some one had not under- 
taken the tas>k sooner, or that Mr. Crowe is disposed to attempt it at the same time 
with me ; — however, I now stand committed, and will not be crowed over, if I can 
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help it. The third edition of the Lay is now in the press, of which I hope you will 
accept a copy, as it contains some triflings improvements or additions. They are, 
however, very trifling. 

“ I have written a long letter to Rees, recommending an edition of our historians, 
both Latin and English ; but I have great hesitation whether to undertake much of 
it myself What I can T certainly will do; but I should feel particularly delighted 
if you would join forces with me, when 1 think we might do the business to pur- 
pose. Do, fiOrd love you, think of this ffrande opns, 

“ I have not been so fortunate as to hear of Mr. Blackburn. I am afraid poor 
Daniel has been very idly employed — Cmlum non animum. I am glad J*ou still 
retain the purpose of visiting Regod. If you live on mutton and game, we can 
feast you : for, as one wittily said, I am not the hare with many friends, but the 
friend with many hares. — W. S.” 

Mr. Kllis, in his next letter, says : — 

“ I will not disturb you by contesting any part of your ingenious apology for 
your intended romplelc edition of Dryden, whose genius f venerate as much as you 
do, and whose negligences, us he was not rich enough to doom them to oblivion in 
his own lifetime, it is perhaps incumbent on his editor to transmit to the latest pos- 
terity. Most certainly 1 am not so squeamish as to quarrel with him for his im- 
modesty on any moral pretence. Licoiitioiisiioss in writing, when accompanied by 
wit, a.s in the case of Prior, lia Fontaine, &c., is never likely to excite any passion, 
because every passion is serious; and the grave epistle of Eloisa is more likely to 
do moral mischief and convey infection to luvc-sick damsels, than five hundred 
stories of Tlaiis Carvel and Paulo Piirgante; but whatever is in point of expression 
vulgar — whatever disgusts the taste — whatever might have been written by any 
fool, and is therefore unworthy of Dryden — whatever might have been suppressed, 
without exciting a moment's regret in the mind of any of his admirers — ought, in 
my opinion, to be suppressed by any editor who should be disposed to make an ap- 
peal to the public taste upon the subject; because a man who was perhaps the best 

poet and best prose writer in the language but it is foolish to say so much, after 

promising to .say nothing. Indeed I own mysrlf guilty of possessing all his works 
in a very indifierent edition, and I shall certainly purchase a better one whenever 
you pul it in my power. With regard to your competitors, I feel perfectly at my 
ease, because I am convinced that though you should generously furnish them with 
all the materials, they would not know how to use them : non cuivis hominiim 
contingit to write critical notes that any one will read.” 

Alluding to the regret which Scott had expressed some time before 
at tlie shortness of his visit to the libraries of Oxford, Ellis says, in 
another of these letters — 

“A library is like a butcher’s s||||: it confain.s plenty of meat, but it is all raw; 
no person living — (Leyden’s brenIKt was only n tour de force to astonish Ritson, 
and I expect the Ahyssinians, whom I never saw) — can find a meal in it, till some 
good cook (suppose yourself) comes in and says, * fc3ir, I see by your looks that you 
are hungry ; [ know your taste — be patient for a moment, and you shall be satisfied 
that you have an excellent appetite.’ ” 

I shall not transcribe the mass of letters which Scott received from 
various other literary friends whose assistance he invoked in the prepa- 
ration of his edition of Dryden; but among them there occurs one so 
admirable, that I cannot refuse myself the [ilcasurc of introducing it, 
more especially as the views which it opens harmonize as remarkably 
with some, as they differ from others, of those which Scott himself 
ultimately expressed respecting the poetical character of his illustrious 
author. 
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“ PattenUlc, Not. 7, 1805. 

“ My dear Scott, 

“ I was much pleased to hear of your engagement with Diyden : not that he is, 
as a poet, any great favourite of mine : 1 admire his talents and genius highly, but 
his is not a poetical genius. The only qualities I can find in Dryden that arc es- 
sentially poetical, are a certain ardour and impetuosity of mind, with an excellent 
ear. It may seem strange that 1 do not add to this, groat command of language : 
that he certainly has, and of such language, too, us it is most desirable that ri poet 
should possess, or rather that he should not be without. But it is not language that 
is, in the highest sense of the word, poetical, being neither of the imagination nor 
of the passions; 1 mean the amiable, the ennobling, or the intense passions. I do 
not mean to say that there is nothing of this in Dryden, but as little, I think, as is 
possible, considering how much he has written. You will easily understand my 
meaning, when I refer to his versification of Palatnon and Arcitc, as coiitraHted 
with the language of Chaucer. Dryden had neither a lender heart nor a bd'ry senoo 
of moral dignity. Wlienever his Junguage is poetically impassio'ied, it is mostly 
upon unpleasing subjects, such as the follies, vices, nnd crimes of classes of men or 
of individuals. That his cannot be the language of imagination, must have iieces- 
• sarily followed from this, — that there is not a single image from nature in the whole 
liody of his works; and in his translation from Virgil, wherever Virgil can be liiirly 
said to have had his fye upon his object, Dryden always spoils the passage. 

** But too much of this; I am glad that you are to be his editor, iiis pullticul 
and satirical pieces may be greatly benefited by illustration, and even iibbuliitely 
require it. A correct text is the first object of an editor — then such notes as ex- 
plain difiicult or obscure passages; and lastly, which is imicli Ic.ss important, 
notes pointing out authors to whom tlic poet has been iiidebttMl, not in the liiUlling 
way of phrase here and phrase there — (which is detestable as a general practice) 
— but where he has had essential obligations either as to matter or manner. 

“ If 1 can be of any use to you, do not fail to apply to me. One thing I may 
take the liberty to suggest, which is, wlien you come to the fables, might ii not be 
advisable to print the whole of the tales of ^cace in a smaller type in the original 
languagel If this should look too much like swelling a book, 1 should certainly 
make such extracts as would show where Dryden has most strikingly improved 
upon, or fallen below, his original. 1 think his translations from Boccace are tlic 
best, at least the most poetical, of his poems. It is many years since 1 saw Boccace, 
but I remember that Sigismunda is not married by him to Guiscard — (the names 
are different in Boccace in both tales, I believe — certainly in Theodore, &c.) I 
think Dryden has much injured the story by the marriage, and degraded Sigis- 
munda’s character by it. lie has also, to the best of my remimibraiice, degraded 
her still more by making her love absolute sensuality and u])petito ; Dryden had no 
other notion of the passion. With all these defects, ami they are very gross ones, 
it is a noble poem. Giiiscard’s answer, when first reproached by Tancred, is noble 
in Boccace — nothing but this : Amor pud mollo piu che ne voi ne io possiamo. 
This, Dryden has spoiled. lie soys first veryjyell, ‘ the faults of love by lov<' are 
justified,’ and then come four lines of miserabipant, quite d la Maximim. Fare- 
well, and believe me ever your affectionate friend, 

William Words worth.” 


CHAPTER XV. 

AFFAIR OF THE CLERKSHIP OF SESSION— LETrF.RS TO ELLIS AND lORD DAL- 
KEITH— VISIT TO LONDON— EARL SPENCER AND MR. FOX-CAROLINE, PRIN- 
CESS OF WALES-^OANNA BAILLIE— APPOINTMENT AS CLERK OF SESSION 
-LORD MELVILLE'S TRIAL-SONG ON HIS ACQUrPTAL— 1806. 

While the first volumes of^ his Dryden were passing through the 
press, the affair concerning the clerkship of the Court of Session, 
opened nine or ten months before, had not been neglected by the friends 
on whose counsel and assistance Scott had relied. In one of his Pro- 
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faces of 1830, he briefly tells the issue of this negotiation, which he 
justly describes as “ an important circumstance in his life, of a nature 
to relieve him from the anxiety which he must otherwise have felt as 
one upon the precarious tenure of whose own life rested the principal 
prosjiccts of his family, and especially as one who had necessarily 
some dependence on the proverbially capricious favour of the public.” 
Whether Mr. ?itPs liint to Mr. William Duridas, that he would will- 
ingly lind an opportunity to promote the interests of the author of the 
Lay, or some conversation between the Duke of Buccleuch and Lord 
Melville, first encouraged him to this direction of his views, I am not 
aide to state distinctly ; but 1 believe that the desire to sec his fortunes 
placed on some more substantial basis, was at this time partaken pretty 
equally by the three persons who had the princii)al influence in the dis- 
tribution of the crown patronage in Scotland; and as his object was 
rather to secure a future than an immediate increase of oflicial income, 
it was comparatively easy to make such an arrangement as would 
satisfy his ambition, (icorgo Home of Wedderburn, in Berwickshire, 
a gentleman of considerable literary acquirements, and an old friend 
of Scott’s family, had now served as Clerk of Session for u])wards of 
thirty years. In those days there was no system of retiring pensions 
for the worn-out functionary of this class, and the usual method was, 
cither tliat he should resign in favour of a successor who advanced a 
sum of money according to the circumstances of his ago and health, 
or for a coadjutor to be associated with him in bis })atent, who under- 
took the duty on condition of a division of salary. Scott oflered to 
relieve Mr. Home of all the labours of his olFice, and to allow him, 
nevertheless, to retain its emoluments entire during his lifetime ; and 
the aged (derk of course joined his exertions to procure a conjoint- 
patent on these very advantageous terms. Mr. Home resigned, and a 
new patent was drawn out accordingly; but, by a clerical inadvert- 
ency, it w^as drawn out solely in Scott’s favour, no mention of Mr. 
Home being inserted in the instrument. Although, therefore, the sign- 
manual had been aliixed, and there rcn)ained nothing but to pay the 
fees and take out the commission, Scott, on discovering this omission, 
could not of course proceed in the business ; since in the event of his 
dying before Mr. Home, that gentleman W'ould have lost the vested 
interest which he had stipulq|||d to retain. A pending charge of pecu- 
niary corru|)tion liad compelled Lord Melville to retire from office 
some time before Mr. Pitt’s death ; and the cloud of j)opular oblo«|uy 
under which he now laboured, rendered it impossible that Scott should 
expect assistance from the quarter to which, under any other circum- 
.stanccs, he would naturally have turned for extrication from this dif- 
ficulty. He therefore, as soon as the Fox and Grenville Cabinet had 
been nominated, proceeded to London, to make in his own person such 
representations as might be necessary to secure the issuing of the patent 
in the shape originally intended. 

It seems wonderful that he should ever have doubted for a single 
moment of the result ; since, had the new Cabinet been purely Whig, 
and had he been the most notorious and violent of Tory partisans, nei- 
ther of which was the case, die arrangement had been not only vir- 
tually, but, with the exception of an evident oflicial blunder, formally 

23* 
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completed ; and no Secretary of State, as I must think, could have 
refused to rectify the f)altry mistake in question without a dereliction 
of every principle of honour. The seals of the Horne Office liad been 
placed in the hands of a nobleman of the highest character — more- 
over, an ardent lover of literature; — ^whilc the chief of the new Min- 
istry was one of the most generous as well as tasteful of mankind ; 
and accordingly, when the circumstances were expl&ined, there oc- 
curred no hesitation whatever on their parts. 

“ I had,” says Scott, “ the honour of an interview with Earl Spencer, and he in 
the most ikandsomc manner gave directions that the commission should issue as ori- 
ginally intended; adding that, the matter having received the royal assent, he 
regarded only as a claim of justice what he would willingly have done as an act 
of favour.” lie adds, ” 1 never saw Mr. Fox on this or any other occasion, and 
never made any application to him, conceiving, that in doing so, 1 might have been 
supposed to express political opinions dilferent from those which I h^ always pro- 
fessed. In his private capacity, there is no man to whom I would have been more 
proud to owe an obligation — ^liad 1 been so distinguished.” * 

In January, 1806, however, Scott had by no means measured either 
the character, the feelings, or the arrangements of great public func- 
tionaries, by the standard with which observation and experience sub- 
sequently furnished him. lie had breathed hitherto, as far as political 
questions of all sorts were concerned, the hot atmosphere of a very 
narrow scene, — and sfeems to have pictured to himself Whitehall and 
Downing Street as only a wider stage for the exhibition of the bitter 
and fanatical prejudices that tormented the petty circles of the Par- 
liament House at Edinburgh; the true bearing and scope of which no 
man in after days more thoroughly understood, or more sincerely 
pitied. The variation of his feelings, while his business still remained 
undetermined, will, however, be best collected from the correspondence 
about to be quoted. It was, mnreover, when these letters were written, 
that he was lasting for the first lime, the full cup of fasliionable blan- 
dishment as a Ijondon Lion ; nor will the reader fail to observe how 
deeply, while he supposed his own most important worldly interests to 
be in peril on the one hand, and was surrounded with so many capti- 
vating flatteries on the other, he continued to sympathize with the mis- 
fortunes of his early friend and patron, now hurled from power, and 
subjected to a series of degrading persecutions, from the consequences 
of which that lofty spirit was never entitfely to recover. 

To George Ellis^ Esq,, SunninghiU, 

'* Edinburgh, January 25tli, 180G. 

“My dear Ellis, 

“ I have been too long in letting you hear of me, and my present letter is going 
to be a very selfish one, since it will be chiefly occupied by an affair of my own, in 
which, probably, you may find very little entertainment. I rely, however, upon 
your cordial g(^ wishes and good advice, though, perhaps, you may be unable to 
afford me any direct assistance without more trouble than 1 would wish you to take 
on my account You must know, then, that with a view of withdrawing entirely 
from the bar, 1 had entered into a transaction with an elderly and infirm gentle- 
man, Mr. George Home, to be associated with him in the office which he holds as 
•me of the principal clerks to our supreme Court of Session ; I being to discharge 


* Introduction to Marmion, 1830. 
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the duty gratuitously during his life, and to succeed him at his decease. This 
could only be carried into edect by a new commission from the crown to him and 
me jointly, which has been issued in similar cases very lately, and is in point of 
form quite correct By the interest of my kind and noble friend and chief, the 
Duke of Bucclcuch, the countenance of Government was obtained to this arrange- 
ment, and the affair, as 1 have every reason to believe, is now in the Treasury. 1 
have written to my solicitor, Alexander Mundcll, Fludyer Street, to use every des- 
patch in hurrying through the commission ; but the news of to-day giving us every 
reason to apprehend Pitt's death, if that lamentable event has not already hap- 
pened,* makes me get nervous on a subject so interesting to my little fortune. My 
political sentiments have been always constitutional and open, and although they 
were never rancorous, yet I cannot expect that the Scottish Opposition party, 
should circumstances bring them into power, would consider me as an object of 
favour : nor would I ask it at their hands. Their leaders cannot regard me with 
malevolence, for 1 am intimate with many of them ; but they must provide for the 
Whiggish children before they throw their bread to the Tory dogs ; and I shall not 
fawn on them because they have in their turn the superintendence of the larder. 
At the same time, if Fox’s friends come into power, it must be with Windham’s 
party, to whom my politics can be no exception, — if the politics of a private indi- 
vidual ought at any time to be made the excuse for intercepting the bounty of his 
sovereign, when it is in the very course of being bestowed. 

The situation is most desirable, being i^HOO a-ycar, besides being consistent 
with holding my sheriffdom ; and I could afford very well to wait till it opened to 
me by the death of my colleague, without wishing a most worthy and respectable 
man to die a moment sooner than ripe nature demanded. The duty consists in a 
few hours' labour in the forenoons when the Court sits, leaving the evenings and 
whole vacation open for literary pursuits. 1 will not relinquish the hope of such 
an establishment without an cflbrt, if it is possible without dereliction of my prin- 
ciples to attain the accomplishment of it As 1 have suffered in my professional 
line by addicting myself to the profane and unprofitable art of poem-making, 1 am 
very desirous to indemnify myself by availing myself of any prepossession which 
my literary reputation may, however unmcritedly, have created in my favour. I 
have found it useful when I applied for others, and 1 see no reason why I should 
not try if it can do any thing for myself. 

“ Perhaps after all, my commission may be got out before a change of Ministry, 
if such an event shall take place, as it seems not far distant If it is otherwise, 
will you be so good as to think and devise some mode in which my case may be 
stated to Windham or Jjord Grenville, supposing them to come in? If it is not 
deemed worthy of attention, I arn sure I shall be contented ; but it is one thing to 
have a right to ask a favour, and another to hope that a transaction, already fully 
completed by the private parties, and approved of by an existing Administration, 
shall be permitted to take effect in favour of an unoffending individual. I believe 
I shall see you very shortly, unless I hear from Mundell that the business can be 
done for certain without my coming up. I will not, if 1 can help it, be flayed like 
a sheep for the benefit of some pettifogging lawyer or attorney. I have stated the 
matter to you very bluntly ; indeed, I am not asking a favour^ but, unless my self> 
partiality blinds me, merely fair play. Yours ever, 

Walter Scott.” 


7’o Walter Scotty Estq, Edinburgh. 

“ Bath, 6th February, 1806. 

“ My dear Scott, 

” You must have seen by the lists of the new Ministry already published in all 
the papers, that, although the death of our excellent Minister has been certainly a 
most unfortunate event, in as far as it must tend to delay the object of your present 
wishes, there is no cause for your alarm on account of the change, excepting as far 
as that change is very extensive, and thus, perhaps much time may elapse before 


* Mr. Pitt died January 23d, two days before this letter was written. 
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the business of every kind which was in arrears can be expedited by the now Ad- 
ministration. There is no change of principle (as far as we can ycit judge) in the 
new Cabinet — or rather the new Cabinet 1ms no general political creed, fjord 
Grenville, Fox, Lord Lansdowne, and Addington were the four nominal heads of 
four distinct parties, which must now by some chemical process be amalgamated ; 
all must forget, if they can, their peculiar habits and opinions, and unite in the pur- 
suit of a common ohjoct. How tar this is possible, time will show ; to what de- 
gree this motley Ministry can, by their joint influence, command a majority in the 
House of Commons ; how far they will, as a whole^ be assisted by the secret in- 
fluence and power of the Crown ; whether, if not so seconded, they will be able to 
appeal some time hence to the people, and dissolve the Parliament — all these and 
many other ciuestions, will receive very different answers from different speculators. 
But in the mean time it is sclf>cvident, that every individual will be extremely 
jealous of the patronage of his individual department ; that individually as well as 
conjointly, they will be cautious of provoking enmity ; and that a measure patron- 
ized by the Duke of Buccleuch is not very likely to be opposed by any member 
of such a Cabinet. 

“If, indeed, tlie object of your wishes were a sinecure, and at the disposal of the 
Chancellor (Erskine), or of the President of the Board of Control (Lord Minto), 
you might have strong cause, perhaps, for apprehension ; but what you ask would 
suit few candidates, and there probably is not one whom the Cabinet, or any person 
in it, would feel any strong interest in obliging to your disadvantage. But far- 
ther, we know that Lord Sidmonth is in the Cabinet, so is Lord Ellenborough, and 
these two are notoriously the Kinff's Ministers. Now we may be very sure that 
they, or some other of the King’s friends, will possess one department, which has 
no name, but is not the less real ; namely, the supervision of the King’s influence 
both here and in Scotland. * I therefore much doubt whether there is any man in 
the Cabinet who, as Minister, has it in his power to prevent your attainment of 
your object. Lord Melville, we know, was in a great measure the representative 
of the King’s personal influence in iScotland, and I am by no means sure that he is 
no longer so ; but be that as it may, it will, I am well persuaded, continue in the 
hands of some one who has nQt been forced upon his Majesty os one of his con- 
fidential servants. 

“ Upon the whole, then, the only consolation that I can confidently give you is, 
that what you represent as a principal difficulty is guile imaffinary, and that your 
own political principles are exactly those which are most likely to be serviceable 
to you. I need not say how happy Anne and myself would be to see you (we shall 
spend the month of March in London), nor that, if you should be able to point out 
any means by which 1 can be of the slightest use in advancing your interests, you 
may employ me without reserve. I must go to the Pump-room for my glass of 
water — so God bless you. Ever truly yours, G, Ellis.” 


To George EUis^ Esq,f Bath, 

** London, Feb. 20, 1800. 

“ My dear Ellis, 

“ 1 have your kind letter, and am infinitely obliged to you for your solicitude 
in my behalf. I have indeed been rather fortunate, for the gale which has shat- 
tered so many goodly argosies, has blown my little bark into the creek for which 
she was bound, and left me only to lament the misfortunes of my friends. To vary 
the simile, while the huge frigates, the Moira and Lauderdale, were fiercely com- 
bating for the dominion of the Caledonian main, I was fortunate enough to get on 
board the good ship Spencer, and leave them to settle their disputes at leisure. It 
is said to he a violent ground of controversy in the new Ministry, which of ^ose 
two noble lords is to be St. Andrew for Scotland. I own I tremble for the con- 
sequences of so violent a temper as liauderdale’s, irritated long disappointed 
ambition and ancient feud with all his brother nobles. It is a certain truth that 
Lord Moira insists upon his claim, backed by all the friends of the late Adminis- 
tration in Scotland, to have a certain weight in that countiy ; and it is equally 
certain that the Hamiltons and Lauderdales have struck out. So here are ]^ple. 
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who have stood in the rain without doors for so many years, quarrelling for the 
nearest place to the fire, as soon as they have set their feet on the floor, l^ord 
Moira, as he always has been, was highly kind and courteous to me on this occa- 
sion. 

“ ITeber is just come in, with your letter waving in his hand. I am ashamed of 
all the trouble 1 have given you, and at the same time flattered to And your friend- 
ship even equal to that greatest and most disagreeable of all trials, the task of 
solicitation. Mrs. Scott is not with me, and 1 am truly concerned to think we 
should bo so near, without the prospect of meeting. Truth is, 1 had half a mind 
to make a run up to Bath, merely to break tho spell which has prevented our 
meeting for these two years. But Bindley, the collector, has lent me a parcel of 
books, which he insists on my consulting within the liberties of Westminster, and 
which T cannot flnd elsewhere, so that the fortnight 1 propose to stay, will be fully 
occupied by examination and extracting. How long I may be detained here is 
very uncertain, but I wish to leave liondon on Saturday se'ennight. Should I be 
so delayed as to bring tny time of departure any thing near that of your arrival, I 
will stretch my furlough to the utmost, that I may have a chance of seeing you. 
Nothing is minded here but domestic politics, and if we are not clean swept, there 
is no want of new brooms to perform that operation. I have heard very bad news 
of Iieyden’s health since my arrival here — such, indeed, as to give room to appre- 
hend the very worst. I fear he has neglected tho precautions which the climate 
renders necessary, and which no man departs from with impunity. Uemeinber me 
kindly and rcspcctlully to Mrs. Ellis ; and believe me ever yours faithfully, 

Walter Scott. 

r* “ P. S. Poor Lord Melville ! How does he look? We have had miserable ac- 
counts of his health in London. He was tlie architect of my little fortune, from 
circumstances of personal regard merely; for any of my trifling literary acquisi- 
tions were out of his way. My heart bleeds when 1 think on his situation—* 

* Even when the rage of battle ceased, 

The victor's soul was not appeased.' "* 


To the Earl of Dalkeith 

l/)ndon. 11th Feb. 180c. 

“ My dear Tiord, 

“ I cannot help flattering myself— for perhaps it w flattering myself— that the 
noble architect of the Border Minstrel’s little fortune has boon soinotiines anxious 
for the security of that lowly edifice, during the tempest which has overturned so 
many palaces and towers. If I am right in my supposition, it will give you pleasure 
to learn that, notwithstanding some little rubs, I have been able to carry through 
the transaction which your lordship sanctioned hy your influence and approbation, 
and that in a way very pleasing to my own feelings. lA)rd Spencer, upon the na- 
ture of the transaction being explained in an audience with which he favoured me, 
was pleased 1o direct the commission to be issued, as an act of justice, regretting, 
he said, it had not been from the beginning his own deed. This was doing the 
thing handsomely, and like an English nobleman. 1 have been very much feted 
and caressed here, almost indeed to suffocation, but have been made amends by 
meeting some old friends. One of the kindest was Lord Somerville, who volun- 
teered introducing me to Lord Spencer, as much, I am convinced, from respect to 
your lordship’s protection and wi.shes, as from a desire to serve me personally. He 
seemed very anxious to do any thing in his power which might evince a wish to be 
of use to your protege. Lord Minto was also infinitely kind and active, and his 
influence with liOid Spencer would, I am convinced, have been stretched to the 
utmost in my favour, had not Lord Spencer’s own view of the subject been perfectly 
tuflicient. 

“ After all, a little literary reputation is of some use here. I suppose Solomon, 
when he compared a good name to a pot of ointment, meant that it oiled the hinges 
of the hall-duors into which the possessors of that inestimable treasure wished to 

* Tlic.se lines arc from Smollett's Tears of Caledonia, 
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penetrate. What a frood name was in Jerusalem, a known name seems to be in 
London. If you are celebrated for writing versos or for slicing cgcumbers, for being 
two feet taller or two feet less than any other biped, for acting plays when you 
should be whipped at school, or for attending schools and institutions when you 
should be preparing for your grave, your notoriety becomes a talisman — ‘an Open 
Sesame* before which every thing gives way — till you are voted a bore, and dis- 
carded for a new plaything. As tiiis is a consummation of notoriety which f am 
by no means ambitious of experiencing, I hope 1 shall be very soon able to shape 
my course northward, to enjoy my good fortune at my leisure, and snap my fingers 
at the bar and all its w'urks. 

“There is, it is believed, a rude scuffle betwixt our late commander-in-chief and 
Lord Lauderdale, for the patronage of Scotland. If there is to be an exclusive ad- 
ministration, 1 hope it will not be in the hands of the latter. Indeed, when one 
considers that, by means of Lords Sidinouth and Eilenborough, the King possesses 
the actual power of casting the balance between the five Grenvillites and four 
Foxites who compose the Cabinet, I cannot think they will find it an easy matter 
to force upon his majesty any one to w'hotn he has a personal dislike. I should 
therefore supp<)se that the dispos^il of St. Andrew's Cross will bo delayed till thf? 
■new Ministry is a little consolidated, if that lime shall ever come. There is much 
loose gunpowder amongst them, and one spark would make a fine explosion. J’ar- 
don these political effusions ; I am infected by the atmosphere wliicli I breathe, and 
cannot restrain my pen from discussing state affairs. [ hope the young ladies and 
my dear little chief are now recovering from the whooping-cough, if it has so turn- 
ed out to bo. If I can do any thiiig for any of the family here, you know your right 
to command, and the pleasure it would afford me to obey. Will your lordship be 
so kind as to acquaint the Duke, with very grateful and respectful ackiiowJodginciit 
on my part, that I iiavc this day got my commission from the Secretary's office J I 
dine to-day at Holland-house; I refused to go before, lest it should be thought I was 
soliciting interest in that quarter, as I abhor even the shadow of changing or turn- 
ing with the tide. 

“1 am ever, with grateful acknowledgment, your lordship's much indebted, faith- 
ful humble servant, Walter Scott.” 

To George Ellis, Esq, 

“ JjiinilDii, Satiintny, Marcli 3, 1<S00. 

“ My dear Ellis, 

“I have waited in vain for the happy dissolution of the spell which has kept us 
asunder at a distance less by one quarter than in gcmcral divides us ; and since 1 
am finally obliged to depart fl>r the north to-morrow, 1 have only to comfort mysedf 
with the hope that Bladiid w'ill infusf! a double inflmmce into his tepid springs, and 
that you will feel emboldened, by the quantity of reinforcorrient which the radical 
heat shall have received, to undertake your expedition to the tramontane region of 
Reged this season. My lime has been spent very gaily here, and I should have 
liked very well to have remained till you came up to town, had it not been for the 
wife and bairns at home, whom I confess I am now anxious to see. Accordingly, I 
set off early to-morrow morning — indeed I cxpecterl to have done so to-day, but my 
companion, Rallantyne, our Scottish Bexioni, was afflicted with. a violent diarrhoja, 
which, though his physician assured him it would serve his health in general, would 
certainly have contribuled little to his accomplisliments as an agreeable companion 
in a post-chaise, which are otherwise very respectable. I own Lord Melville’s mis- 
fortunes affect me deeply. He, at least his nephew, was my early patron, and gave 
me countenance and assistance when I had but few friends. I have seen when the 
streets of Edinburgh were thought by the inhabitants almost too vulgar for liOrd 
Melville to walk upon ; and now I fear that, with his power and influence gone, 
liis presence would be accounted by many, from whom ho has deserved other thoughts, 
an embarrassment, if not something woree. All this is very vile — it is one of the 
occasions when Providence, as it were, industriously turns the tapestry, to let us 
Bee the ragged ends of the worsted which compose its most beautiful figures. God 
grant your prophecies may be true, which I fear are rather dictated by your kind 
heart than your experience of political enmities and the fate of fallen statesmen. 
Kindest compliments to Mrs. Ellis. Your next will find me in Edinburgh. 

Walter Scott.” 
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To George EUis, Esq, 

*'A8]iC8tieI, April 7, 180G. 

‘"My dear Ellis, 

“ Were I to begin by tolling you all the regret I had at not finding you in 
Jiondon, and at being obliged to leave it before your return, this very handsome 
sheet of paper, which I intend to cover witli more important and interesting matters, 
would be entirely occupied by such a Jeremiade as could only be equalled by Jere- 
miah himself. 1 will therefore waive that subject, only assuring you that I hope 
to bo in London next spring, but liavc much warmer hopes of seeing you here in 
summer, i hope Bath has been of service ; if not so much as you expected, try 
easy exercise in a northward direction, and make proof of the virtues of the Tweed 
and Yarrow. We have been here these two days, and 1 have been quite rejoiced 
to find all my dogs, and horses, and sheep, and cows, two cottages full of peasants 
and ttieir children, and all my other stock, human and animal, in great good health 
— wo wont nothing but Mrs. Ellis and you to be the strangers within our gates, and 
our establishment would be complete on the patriarchal plan. I took possession of 
my new office on my return. The duty is very simple, consisting chiefly in signing 
my name ; and as 1 have five colleagues, T nm obliged to do duty except in 
turn, so my task is a very easy one, as my name is very short. 

“ My principal companion in this solitude is John Drydeii. After all, there are 
some passages in his translations from Ovid and Juvenal that will hardly hear re- 
printing, unless 1 would have the Bishop of l^ondon and the whole corps of Method- 
ists alxiut my ears. I wish you would look at the passages I mean. One is from 
the fourth book of Lucretius ; the other from Ovid’s Instructions to his Mistress. 
They arc not only doublc-cntendrcs, but good plain single-entondres — not only 
broad, but lung, and as coarse as the mainsail of a first-rate. What to make of 
them I know not; but I fear that, without absolutely gelding the Iwird, it will be 
indispensable to circumcise him a little by leaving out some of the most obnoxious 
lines. Do pray look at the poems and decide tor me. Have you seen my friend 
1’om Thomson, who is just now in liondonl lie has, I believe, the advantage of 
know'ing you, and L hope you will meet, as he understands more of old books, old 
law.s, and old history than any man in Scotland, lie has lately received an appoint- 
memt in Scotland, which puts all onr records under his immediate inspection and 
control, and I expect many valuable discoveries to be the consequence of his inves- 
tigation, if he escapes being smothered in the cloud of dust which his researches 
will certainly raise about his cars. I sent your card instantly to Jeflrey from whom 
you hud doubtless a suitable answer.* I saw the venerable economist and anti- 
quary, Maepherson, when in London, and was quite delighted with the simplicity 
and kindness of his manners, lie is exactly like one of the old Scotchmen whom 1 
remember twenty years ago, before so close a union liad taken place between Edin- 
burgh and Txindon. The mail-coach and the Berwick smacks have done more than 
the Union in altering our nationol character, sometimes for the better and some- 
times for the worse. 

** 1 met with your friend, Mr. Canning, in town, and claimed his acquaintance as 
a friend of yours, and had my claim allowed ; also Mr. Frcre, — both delightfiil com- 
panions, far too good for politics, and for winning and losing places. When 1 say 
I was more pleased with their society than 1 thought had been po.ssible on so short 
an acquaintance, I pay them a very trifling compliment and myself a very great 
one. I had also the honour of dining with a fair friend of yours at Blackheath, an 
honour which I shall very long remember. She is an enchanting princess, who 
dwells in an enchanted palace, and I cannot help thinking that her prince must 
labour undcjr some malignant spell when lie denies hl.nsclf her society. The very 
Prince of tlie Black Isles, whose l^ttom was marble, would have made an effort to 
transport himself to Montague House. From all tliis you will understand I was at 
Montague House. 

“ I am quite delighted at the interest you take in poor Lord Melville. I suppose 

* Mr. Ellis had written to Mr. Jeflrey, through Scott, proposing to write an articlo for 
the Edinburgh Review on tlic Annals of Commerce, then recently published by Mr. David 
Maepherson. 
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they are determined to hunt him down. Indeed, the result of his trial must be ruin 
Iroin the expense, even supposing him to be honourably acquitted. Will you, when 
you have time to write, let me khow how that matter is likely to turn. 1 am deep- 
ly interested in it ; and the reporLs here are so various, that one knows not what 
to trust to. Even the common rumour of London is generally more authentic than 
the ' from good authority’ of Edinburgh. Besides, I am now in the wilds (alas! 1 
cannot say woods and wilds), and hear little of what passes. Charlotte joins me 
in a thousand kind remembrances to Mrs. Ellis ; and I am ever yours most truly, 

Walter Scott.” 

I shall not dwell at present upon Scott's method of conduct in the 
circumstances of an eminently popular author belcagured by the im- 
portunities of fashionable admirers: his bearing when first exposed to 
such influences was exactly what it was to the end, and I shall have 
occasion in the sequel to produce the evidence of more than one de- 
liberate observer. 

Caroline, Princess of Wales, was in those days considered among 
* the Tories, whose politics her husband had uniformly opposed, as the 
victim of unmerited misfortune, cast aside from the mere wantonness 
of caprice, by a gay and dissolute voluptuary; while the Prince’s 
Whig associates had espoused his quarrel, and were already, as the 
event showed, prepared to act, publicly as well as privately, as if they 
believed her to be among the most abandoned of her sex. I know not 
by whom Scott was first introduced to her little Court at Blackbcatli ; 
but I think it was probably through Mrs. Ilayman, a lady of her bed- 
chamber, several of whose notes and letters occur about this time in 
the collection of his correspondence. The careless levity of the 
Princess’s manner was observed by him, as I have heard him say, 
with much regret, as likely to bring the purity of heart and mind, for 
which he gave her credit, into suspicion. Fur example, when, in the 
course of the evening, she conducted him by liimself to admire some 
flowers in a conservatory, and the place being rather dark, his lame- 
ness occasioned him to ncsitatc for a moment in following her down 
some steps, which she had taken at a skip, she turned round, and said, 
with mock indignation, ** Ah, false and faint-hearted troubadour ! you 
will not trust yourself with me for fear of your neck !” 

I find from one of Mrs. Hayman’s letters, that on being asked, at 
Montague House, to recite some verses of his own, ho replied that he 
had none unpublished which he thought worthy of her Royal High- 
ness’s attention, but introduced a short account of the Ettrick Shep- 
herd, and repeated one of the ballads of the Mountain Bardj for which 
he was then endeavouring to procure subscribers. The Princess ap- 
pears to have been interested by the story, and she affected, at all 
events, to be pleased with the lines ; she desired that her name might 
be placed on the Shepherd’s list, and thus he had at least one gleam of 
royal patronage. • 

It was during the same visit to London that Scott first saw Joanna 
Baillie, of whose Plays on the Passions he had been, from their first 
appearance, an ertthusiastic admirer. The late Mr. Solheby, the trans- 
lator of Oberon, &c. &c. was the mutual friend who introduced him 
to the poetess of Hampstead. Being asked very lately what impres- 
sion he made upon her at this interview — “ I was at first,” she an- 
swered, “ a little disappointed, for I was fresh from the Lay, and had 
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pictured to myself an ideal elegance and refinement of feature ; but I 
said to myself, If I had been in a crowd, and at a loss what to do, 1 
should have fixed upon that face among a thousand, as the sure index 
of tlie benevolence and shrewdness that would and could help me in 
my strait, ^e had not talked long, however, before I saw in the ex- 
pressive play of his countenance Yar more even of elegance and re- 
finefnent tlian I had missed in its mere lines.” The acquaintance thus 
begun, soon ripened into a most affectionate intimacy between him 
and this remarkable woman ; and thenceforth she and her distinguished 
brother. Dr. Matthew Baillie, w'ere among the friends to whose inter- 
course he looked forward with the greatest pleasure when about to 
visit the metropolis. 

^ I ought to have mentioned before, that he had known Mr. Sotheby 
at a very early period of life, that amiable and excellent man having 
been stationed for some time at Edinburgh while serving his Majesty 
as a captain of dragoons. Scott ever retained for him a sincere re- 
gard ; he was always, when in London, a frequent guest at his hospi- 
table board, and owed to him the personal acquaintance of not a few 
of their most eminent contemporaries in various departments of litera- 
ture and art. - 

When the Court opened after the spring recess, Scott entered upon 
his new duties as one of the Principal Clerks of Sessions ; and as tie 
continued to discharge them with exemplary regularity, and to the 
entire satisfaction both of the Judges and the Bar, during the long 
period of twenty-five years, I think it proper to tell precismy in what 
they consisted, the more so because, in his letter to Ellis of the 25th 
January, he has himself (characteristically enough) understated them. 

The Court of Session sits at Edinburgh from the 12th of May to the 
12th of July, and again from the 12th November, with a short inter- 
val at Christmas, to the 12th of March. The Judges of the Inner 
Court took their places on the Bench, in his time, every morning not 
later than ten o’clock, and remained according to the amount of busi- 
ness ready for despatch, but seldom for less than four or more than 
six hours daily ; during which space the Principal Clerks continued 
seated at a table below the Bench to watch the progress of the suits, 
and record the decisions — the cases, of all classes, being equally ap- 
portioned among their number. The Court of Session, however, does 
not sit on Monday, that day being reserved for the criminal business 
of the High Court of Justiciary; and there is also another blank day 
every other week, — ^the Teind Wednesday, as it is called, when the 
Judges are assembled for the hearing of tithe questions, which belong 
.to a separate jurisdiction, of comparatively modern creation, and 
having its own separate establishment of officers. On the whole, then, 
Scott’s attendance in Court may be taken to have amounted, on the 
average, to from four to six hours daily during rather less than six 
months out of the twelve. 

Not a little of the Clerk’s business in Court is merely formal, and 
indeed mechanical ; but there are few days in which he is not called 
upon for the exertion of his higher faculties, in reducing the decisions 
of the Bench, orally pronounced, to lecJmical shape ; which, in a new, 
complex, or diflUcult case, cannot be satisfactorily done, without close 

24 
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attention to all the previous proceedings and written documents, an 
accurate understanding of the principles or precedents on which it has 
been determined, and a thorough command of the whole vocabulary 
of legal forms. Dull or indolent men, promoted through the mere 
wantonness of political patronage, might, no doubt, contrive to devolve 
the harder part of their duty upon Itumbler assistants ; but, in general, 
the office had been held by gentlemen of high character and attain- 
ments; and more than one among Scott’s own colleagues enjoyed the 
reputation of legal science that would have done honour to the Bench. 
Such men, of course, prided themselves on doing well whatever it was 
their proper function to do; and it was by their example, not that of 
the drones who condescended to lean upon unseen and irresponsible 
inferiors, that Scott uniformly modelled his own conduct as a Clerk of 
Sessions. To do this required, of necessity, constant study of law-papers 
.and authorities at home. There was also a great deal of really base 
drudgery, such as the authenticating of registered deeds, by signature, 
which he had to go through out of Court; he had, too, a Shrievalty, 
though not a heavy one, all the while upon his hands; — and, on the 
whole, it fortns one of the most remarkable features in his history, that, 
throughout the most active period of his literary career, he must have 
devoted a large proportion of his hours, during half at least of every 
year, to the conscientious discharge of professional duties. 

Henceforth, then, when in Edinburgh, his literary work was per- 
formed chiefly before breakfast — ^with "the assistance of such evening 
hours as he could contrive to rescue from the consideration of Court 
papers, and from those social engagements in which, year after year, 
as his celebrity advanced, he was of necessity more and more largely 
involved; and of those entire days during which the Court of Session 
did not sit — days which, by most of those holding the same official 
station, were given to relaxation and amusement. So long as he con- 
tinued quartermaster of the Volunteer Cavalry, of course he had, even 
while in Edinburgh, some occasional horse exercise; but, in gene- 
ral, his town life henceforth was, in that respect, us inactive as his 
country life ever was the reverse. He scorned for a long while to 
attach any consequence to this complete alternation of habits ; but we 
shall find him confessing in the sequel, that it proved highly injurious 
to his bodily health. 

I may here observe that the duties of his clerkship brought him into 
close daily connexion with a set of gentlemen, most of whom were 
soon regarded by him with a most cordial affection and confidence. 
Among nis fellow-clerks were David Hume (the nephew of the histo- 
rian) whose lectures on the Law of Scotland are characterized with 
just eulogy in the Ashcstiel Memoir, and who subsequently became* 
a Baron of the Exchequer ; a man as virtuous and amiable as conspi- 
cuous for masculine vigour of intellect and variety of knowledge. 
Another was Hector Macdonald Buchanan of Drummakiln, a frank- 
hearted and generous gentleman, not the less acceptable to Scott for 
the Highland prejudices which be inherited with the high blood of 
Clanranald ; at whose beautiful seat of Ross Priory, on the shores of 
Lochlomond, he was henceforth almost annually a visitor — a circum- 
stance which has left many trac^ in the Waverley Novels. A tliird 
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(though I believe of later appointment), with whom his intimacy was 
not less strict, was the late excellent Sir Robert Dundas, of Beechwood, 
Bart. ; and a fourth, was the friend of his boyhood, one of the dearest 
he ever hjid, Colin Mackenzie of Portmore. With these gentlemen’s 
families, he and his lived in such constant familiarity of kindness, that 
the children all called their fathers’ colleagues uncles^ and the mothers 
of their little friends, aunts; and in truth, the establishment W’as a 
brotherhood. 

Scott’s nomination as Clerk of Session, appeared in the same Ga- 
zette (March 8, 1806), which announced the instalment of the Hon. 
Henry Erskine and John Clerk of Eldin as Lord Advocate and Solici- 
tor-General for Scotland. The promotion at such a moment, of a dis- 
tinguished Tory, might well excite the wonder of the Parliament House ; 
and even when the circumstances were explained, the inferior local 
adherents of the triumphant cause were far from considering the con- 
duct of their su{)eriors in this matter with feelings of satisfaction. The 
indication of such humours was deeply resented by his haughty spirit ; 
and he in his turn showed his irritation in a manner well calculated to 
extend to higher quarters the spleen with which his advancement had 
been regarded by persons wholly unworthy of his attention. In short, 
it w’as almost immediately after a Whig Ministry had gazetted his ap- 
pointment to an office which had for twelve months formed a principal 
object of his ambition, that, rebelling against the implied suspicion of 
his having accepted something like a personal obligation at the hands 
of adverse politicians, he for the first time put himself forward as a 
decided Tory partisan. 

The impeachment of Lord Melville was among the first measures 
of the new Government ; and personal affection and gratitude graced 
as well as heightened the zeal with which Scott watched the issue of 
this, in his eyes, vindictive proceeding ; but, though the ex-minister’s 
ultimate acquittal was, as to all the charges involving his personal 
honour, complete, it must now be allowed that the investigation brought 
out many circumstances by no means creditable to his discretion ; and 
the rejoicings of his friends ought not, therefore, to have been scorn- 
fully jubilant Such they \j(ere, however — at least in Edinburgh ; and 
Scott took his share in them by inditing a song, which was sung by 
James Ballantyne, and received with clamorous applauses, at a public 
dinner given in honour of the event on the 27th of June, 1806. I re- 
gret that this piece was inadvertently omitted in the late collective 
edition of his poetical works ; but since such is the case, I consider 
myself bound to insert it here. However he may have regretted it 
. afterwards, he authorized its publication in the newspapers of the time, 
and my narrative would fail to convey a complete view of the man, 
if I should draw a veil over the expression, thus deliberate, of some 
of the strongest personal feelings that ever animated his verse. 

“HEALTH TO LORD MELVILLE. 

Aie — CarricItferguM, 

“ Sinoo here we ore set in array round the table, 

FiVe hundred good fellows well met in a hall, 

CSome listen, brave boys, and I’ll sing as Fm able 
How innocence triumphed and pride got a ftlL 
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But push round the Claret — 

Come, stewards, don't spare it — 

With rapture you'll drink to the toast that I give : 

Here, boys. 

Off with it merrily 

Melville for over, and long may he live ! 

** Wliat were the Whigs doing when, boldly pursuing, 

Pitt banished Rebellion, gave Treason a string ? 

Why, they swore, on their honour, for Arthur O’Connor, 

And fought hard for Desparo against country and king. 
Well, then, wo knew, boys, 

Pitt and Melville were true boys. 

And the tempest was raised by the friends of ^form. 

Ah, woe! 

Wiiep to his memory ; 

Low lies the pilot that weathered the storm ! 

*' And pray, don't you mind when the Blues first were raising. 
And we scarcely could think the house safe o'er our heads 7 
When villains and coxcombs, French politics praising. 

Drove peace from our tables and sleep from our beds 7 
Our hearts they grew bolder 
When, musket on shoulder. 

Stepp'd fbrtli our old Statesman example to give. 

Come, boys, never fear. 

Drink the Blue grenadier — 

Here’s to old Harry, and long may he live ! 

^They would turn us adrift ; though rely, sir, upon it— 

Our own faithful chronicles warrant us that 
The free mountaineer and his bonny blue bonnet 
Have oft gtmc as far as the regular's hat. 

We laugh at tlicir taunting. 

For all we are wanting 
Is license our life fbr our country to give. 

Off witli it merrily. 

Horse, foot, and artillery, — 

Each loyal Volunteer, long may he live. 

** 'Tis not us alone, boys — tlio Army and Navy 
Have each got a slap 'mid their politic pranks; 

Cornwallis cashier'd, that watched winters to save ye. 

And the Cape called a bauble, unworthy of thanks. 

But vain is their taunt. 

No soldier shall want ^ 

The thanks that his country to valour con give : 

Come, boys. 

Drink it off merrily, — 

Sir David and Pophaii, and long may they live ! 

“And then our revenue — Lord knows how they viewed it 
While each petty Statesman talked lofty and big ; 

But the becr-tax was weak, as if Whitbread had brewed it. 
And the pig-iron duty a shame to a pig. 

In vain is &eir vaunting. 

Too surely tlioro's wanting 
What judgment, experience, and steadiness give; 

Come, trays, 

Drink about merrily, — 

Health to sage Melville, and long may he live ! 

“ Our King, too— our Princess — I dare not say more, sir, — 
May Providence watch them with mercy and might ! 

While there's one Scottish hand that can wag a claymore, sir. 
They shall ne'er want a friend to stand up for their right 
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Be damnM he that dare not,— 

For my part, 1*11 apare not 
To beauty afflicted a tribute to give : 

Fill it up atcadilj^, 

Drink it off readily, — 

Here*s to the Princoas, and long may aho live. 

** And aince we muat not aet Auld Rcikie in glory, 

And make her brown viaage aa light aa her heart 
Till each man iUumine his own upper atory. 

Nor law-book nor lawyer ahull force ua to part. 

In Grenville and Spencer, 

And aomc few good men, air, 

High talenta wc honour, alight difference forgive ; 

But the Brewer we’ll hoax, 

Tallyho to the Fox, 

And drink Melville for ever, aa long oa we live !** 

This song gave great oflence to the many sincere personal friends 
whom Scott numbered among the upjKJr ranks of the Whigs ; and, in 
particular, it created a marked coldness towards him on the part of 
the accomplished and amiable Countess of Rosslyn (a very intimate 
friend of his favourite patroness, Lady Dalkeith), which, as his letters 
show, wounded his feelings severely, — the more so, I have no doubt, 
because a little reflection must have made him repent not a few of its 
allusions. He was consoled, however, by abundant testimonies of 
Tory approbation ; and, among others, by the following note from Mr. 
Canning : — 

To Walter Scott, Esq,, Edinburgh, 

“ London, July 14, 1800. 

“Dear Sir, 

** I should not think it necessary to trouble you with a direct acknowledgment 
of the very acceptable present which you were so good as to send me throu^ Mr. 
William Hose, if 1 had not happened to hear that some of those persons who could 
not indeed be expected to be pleased with your composition, have thought proper to 
be very loud and petulant in the expression of their disapprobation. Those, there* 
fore, who approve, and are thankful for your exertions in a cause which they have 
much at heart, owe it to themselves, as well as to you, that the expressions of their 
gratitude and pleasure should reach you in as direct a manner as possible. 1 hope 
Uiat, in the course of next year, you are likely to afford your friends in this part of 
the world an opportunity of repeating these expressions to you in person ; and I 
have the honour to be, dear sir, il^ith great truth, your very sincere and obedient 
servant. 

Georoe Canning.** 

Scott’s Tory feelings appear to have been kept in a very excited 
state during the whole of this short reign of the Whigs. He then, for 
the first time, mingled keenly in the details of county politics,— can- 
vassed electors — harangued meetings ; and, in a wora, made himself 
donspicuous as a leading instrument of his party — more especially as 
an indefatigable local manager, wherever the parliamentary interest 
of the Buccleuch family was in peril. But he was, in truth, earnest 
and serious in his belief that the new rulers of the country were dis- 
posed to abolish many of its most valuable institutions ; and he regarded 
with special jealousy certain schemes of innovation with respect to the 
courts of law and the administration of justice, which were set on foot 


* The Magistratee of Edinburgh had rejected an application fiir illumination of the 
town, on the arrival of the news of Lord Melville’s aoquiUaL 
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by the crown officers of Scotland. At a debate of the Faculty of Ad- 
vocates on some of these propositions, he made a speech much longer 
than any he had ever before delivered in that assembly ; and several 
who heard it have assured me, that it had a flow of energy and elo- 
quence for which those who knew him best had been quite unprepared. 
When the meeting broke up, ho walked across the Maundy on his way 
to Castle Street, between Mr. Jeffrey and another of his reforming 
friends, who complimented him on the rhetorical powers he had been 
displaying, and would willingly have treated the subject-matter of the 
discussion playfully. But his feelings had been moved to an extent far 
beyond their apprehension: he exclaimod. “No, no — ’tis no laughing 
matter; little by little, whatever your wishes may be, you will destroy 
and undermine, until nothing of what makes Scotland Scotland shall 
remain.” And so saying, he turned round to conceal his agitation — 
but not until Mr. Jeffrey saw tears gushing down his cheek — resting 
his head until he recovered himself on the wall of the mound. Sel- 
dom, if ever, in his more advanced age, did any feelings obtain such 
mastery. 


CHAPTER XVI. 

DRYDEN-CRITICAL PIECES-EDITION OFSLINGSBY’S MEMOIRS, &c.~MARMION 
BEGUN— VISIT TO l/)NDON— ELLIS— ROSE-CANNING— MISS SEWARIX-SCarP 
SECRETARY TO THE COMMISSION ON SCOTCH JURISPRUDENCE-LETTERS 
TO SOUTHEY, &c.— PUBLICATION OF MARMION— ANECDOTES-TIIE EDIN- 
BURGH REVIEW ON MARMION.— 180&-180a 

During the whole of 1806 and 1807 , Dryden continued to occupy 
the greater share of Scott’s literary hours ; but in the course of the 
former year he found time and, notwithstanding all these political bick- 
erings, inclination, to draw up three papers for the Edinburgh Review ; 
viz. one on the poems and translations of the Hon. William Hebert; 
a second, more valuable and elaborate, in which he compared the 
“ Specimens of Early English Romances” by Ellis, with the “ Selection 
of Ancient English Metrical Romances” by Ritson ; and, lastly, that 
exquisite piece of humour, his article on the Miseries of Human Life, 
to which Mr. Jeffrey added some, if not all, of the Remewers^ Groans 
with which it conefudes. It was in September 1806 , too, that Messrs. 
Longman put forth, in a separate volume, those of his own ballads 
which, having been included in the Minstrelsy, were already their pro- 

K , together with a collection of his “ Lyrical Pieces ;” for which 
ceived £100. This publication, obviously suggested by the con- 
tinued popularity of the Lay, was highly successful, seven thousand 
copies having been disposed of before the first collective edition of his 
poetical works appeared. He had also proposed to include the House 
of Aspen in the same volume, but on reflection once more laid his 

J rose tragedy aside. About the same time he issued, though without 
is name, a miscellaneous volume, entitled, “ Original Memoirs written 
during the Great Civil Wars; being the Life of Sir Henry Slingsby, 
and Memoirs of Captain Hodgson, with Notes,” dec. Scott’s preface 
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consists of a brief but elegant and interesting biography of the gallant 
cavalier Slirigsby ; his notes are few and unimportant. This volume 
(by which he gained nothing as editor) was put forth in October by 
Messrs. Constable; and in November, 1806, he began the 

publication of which was the first important business of his in which 
that enterprising firm had a primary part. 

He was at this time in frequent communication with several leading 
booksellers, each of whom would willingly have engrossed his labours ; 
but from the moment that his literary undertakings began to be serious, 
he seems to have resolved against forming so strict a connexion with 
any one publisher, as might at all interfere with the freedom of his 
transactions. I think it not improbable that his interests as the part- 
ner ofBallantyne may have had some influence in this part of his 
conduct; at all events, there can be little doubt that the hope of 
sharing more and more in the profits of Scott’s original works induced 
the competing booksellers to continue and extend their patronage of 
the Edinburgn printer, who had been introduced to their notice as the 
personal friend of the most rising author of the day. But nevertheless, 
I can have no doubt that Scott was mainly guided by his love of in- 
dependence. It was always his maxim, that no author should ever 
let any one house fancy that they had obtained a right of monopoly 
over his works — or, as he expressed it in the language of the Scotch 
feudalists, “ that they had completely thirled him to their mill and 
through life, as we shall see, the instant he perceived the least trace 
of this feeling, he asserted his freedom, not by word, but by some de- 
cided deed, on whatever considerations of pecuniary convenience the 
step might make it necessary for him to trample. Of the conduct of 
Messrs, iiongman, who had been principally concerned in the Min- 
strelsy, the Lay, Sir Tristrem, and the Ballads, he certainly could 
have had no reason to complain ; on the contrary, he has in various 
places attested that it was liberal and handsome beyond his expecta- 
tion ; but nevertheless, a negotiation which they now opened proved 
fruitless, and ultimately they had no share whatever in the second of 
his original works. 

Constable offered a thousand guineas for the poem very shortly 
after it was begun, and without having seen one line of it ; and Scott, 
without hesitation, accepted this proposal. It may be gathered from 
the Introduction of 1830, that private circumstances of a delicate na- 
ture rendered it highly desirable for him to obtain the immediate com- 
mand of such a sum ; the price was actually paid long before the poem 
was published ; and it suits very "well with Constable’s character to 
' suppose that his readiness to advance the money may have outstripped 
the calculations of more established dealers, and thus cast the balance 
in his favour. He was not, however, so unwise as to keep the whole 
adventure to himself. His bargain being fairly concluded, he tendered 
one-fourth of the copyright to Mr. Miller of Albemarle Street, and 
another to Mr. Murray, then of Fleet Street, London ; and both these 
booksellers appear to have embraced his proposition with eagerness. 
“ I am,” Murray wrote to Constable, on the 6th February, 1807, 
** truly sensible of the kind remembrance of me in your liberal pur- 
chase. You have rendered Mr. Miller no less happy by your admis- 
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sion of him ; and we both view it as honourable, profitable, and glorious 
to be concerned in the publication of a new poem by Walter Scott.” 
The news that a thousand guineas had been paid for an unseen and 
unfinished MS. appeared in those days portentous; and it must be 
allowed that the writer who received such a sum for a performance in 
embryo, had made a great step in the hazards, as well as in the honours, 
of authorship. 

The private circumstances which he alludes to as having precipi- 
tated his re-appearancc as a poet were connected with his brother 
Thomas’s final withdrawal from the profession of a Writer to the Sig- 
net, which arrangement seems to have become quite necessary towards 
the end of 1806; but it is extremely improbable tliat, in the absence 
of any such occurrence, a young, energetic, and ambitious man would 
have long resisted the cheering stimulus of such success as had attend- 
ed the Lay of the Last Minstrel. 

I had formed,” he says, ” the prudent resolution to bestow a little more labour 
than I had yet done on my productions, and to bo in no hurry again to announce 
myself as a candidate for literary fame. Accordingly, particular passages of a poem 
which was finally called * Marmion* were laboured with a good deal of care by one 
by whom much care was seldom bestowed. Whether the work was worth the la- 
bour or not, 1 am no competent judge : but I may be permitted to say, that tlie 
period of its imposition was a very happy one in my life ; so much so, that I re- 
member with pleasure at this moment (1830) some of the spots in which particular 
passages were composed. It is probably owing to this that the introductions to 
the several cantos assumed the form of familiar epistles to my intimate friends, in 
which I alluded, perhaps more than was necessary or graceful, to my domestic oc- 
cupations and amusements — a loquacity which may be excused by those who re- 
member that I was still young, light-headed, and happy, and that out of the 
abundance of the heart the mouth epeakethy* 

The first four of the Introductory Epistles are dated Ashestiel, and 
they point out very distinctly some of the “ spots” which, after the 
lapse of so many years, he remembered with pleasure, for their con- 
nexion with particular passages of Marmion. There is a knoll with 
some tali old ashes on the adjoining farm of the Peel, where he was 
very fond of sitting by himself, and it still bears the name of the 
Sherijps knouie. Another favourite seat was beneath a huge oak hard 
by the Tweed, at the extremity of the kaugh of Ashestiel. It was 
here, that while meditating his verses, he used 

“ to stray. 

And waste tlie solitary day 
In plucking iVom yon fen the reed. 

And watch it floating down the Tweed ; 

Or idly list the shrilling lay 

With which the milkmaid cheers her way. 

Marking its cadence rise and fail, 

As from tlic field, beneath her pail. 

She trips it down the uneven dale.** 

^ He frequently wandered far from home, however, attended only by 
his dog, and would return late in the evening, having let hours after 


« Introduction to Marmion, 1830. 
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hours slip away among the soft and melancholy wildernesses where 
Yarrow creeps from her fountains. The lines, 

** Oft in my mind auch thoughts twake, 

By lone Saint Mary’s silent lake,” &>c. 

paint a scene not less impr^sive than what Byron found amidst the 
gigantic pines of the forest of Ravenna ; and how completely does he 
set himself before us in the moment of his gentler and more solemn 
inspiration, by the closing couplet, 

” Your horse’s hooilread sounds too rude, 

So stilly is the solitude.” 

But when the theme was of a more stirring order, he enjoyed pursuing 
it over brake and fell at the full speed oi his Lieutenant I well re- 
member his saying, as I rode with him across the hills from Ashestiel 
to Newark one day in his declining years — Oh, man, I had many a 
grand gallop among these braes when 1 was thinking of Marmion, but 
a trotting canny pony must serve me now.” His friend, Mr. Skene, 
however, informs me that many of the more energetic descriptions, 
and particularly that of the battle of Flodden, were struck out while 
he was in quarters again with his cavalry, in the autumn of 1807. 
“ In the intervals of drilling,” he says, “ Scott used to delight in walking 
his powerful black steed up and down by himself upon the Portobello 
sands, within the beating of the surge; and now and then you would 
see him plunge in his spurs and go off as if at the charge, with the 
spray dashing about him. As we rode back to Musselburgh, he often 
came and placed himself beside me to repeat the verses that he had 
been composing during these pauses of our exercise,” 

He seems to have communicated fragments of the poem very freely 
during the whole of its progress. As early as the 22d February, 1807, 
1 find Mrs. Hayman acknowledging, in the name of the Princess of 
Wales, the receipt of a copy of the Introduction to Canto III., in which 
occurs the tribute to Her Royal Highness’s heroic father, mortally 
wounded the year before at Jena — tribute so grateful to her feelings 
that she herself shortly after sent the poet an elegant silver vase as a 
memorial of her thankfulness. And about the same time the Marchi- 
oness of Abercorn expresses the delight with which both she and her 
lord had read the generous verses on Pitt and Fox, in another of those 
epistles. But his connexion with this noble family was no new one; 
for his father, and afterwards his brother Thomas, had been the audi- 
tors of their Scotch rental. 

In March, his researches concerning Dryden carried him again to 
the south. During several weeks he gave his day pretty regularly to 
the pamphlets and MSS. of the British Museum, and the evening to 
the brilliant societies that now courted him whenever he came within 
‘their sphere. His recent political demonstrations during the brief reign 
of the Whigs, seem to have procured for him on this occasion a wel- 
come of redoubled warmth among the leaders of his own now once 
more victorious party. “ As I had,” he writes to his brother-in-law, 
in India, “ contrary to many who avowed the same opinions in sun- 
shine, held fast my integrity during the Foxite’s interval of power, I 
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found myself of course very -well with the new administration.” But 
he uniformly reserved his Saturday and Sunday either for Mr. Ellis, 
at Sunninghill, or Lord an^ Lady Abercom, at tfieir beautiful villa near 
Stanmore ; and the press copy of Cantos L and II. of Marmion attests 
that most of it reached Ballantyne in sheets, franked by the Marquis, 
or his son-in-law, Lord Aberdeen, during^ April, 1807. 

Before he turned homeward he made a short visit to his friend 
William Stewart Rose, at his cottage of Gundimore, in Hampshire, 
and enjoyed in his company various long rides in the New Forest, a 
day in the dock-yard of Portsmouth, and two or three more in the 
Isle of Wight.* Several sheets of the MS., and corrected proofs of 
Canto III. are also under covers franked from Gundimore by Mr. Rose; 
and I think I must quote the note which accompanied one of these de- 
tachments, as showing the good-natured buoyancy of mind and tem- 

* I am sure I ahall p^ratify every reader by extracting some lines, alluding to Scott’a 
visit at Mr. Rose’s Marine Villa, from an unpublished poem, entitled ** Gundimore,'* kindly 
placed at my disposal by his host 

" Here Walter Scott has woo'd the northern muse ; 

. Hero he with me hae joy'd to walk or cruise ; 

And hence has pricked through Yten's holt, where we 
Have called to mind how under greenwood tree. 

Pierced by the partner of his * woodland craft,' 

King Rufus fell by Tyrrell's random shaft. 

Hence have we ranged by Celtic camps and barrows. 

Or climbed the expectant bark, to thread the Narrows 
Of Hurst, bound westward to the gloomy bower 
Where Cliarles was prisoned in yon Island tower ; 

Or from a longer flight ulightccl where 
Our navies to recruit their strength rcpaii— 

And there have seen the ready shot and gun ; 

Seen in red stream the molten copper run ; 

And massive anchor fprged, whose iron tectli 
SJiould hold the three-decked ship when billows seethe ; 

And when the arsenal's dark stithy rang 
With the loud hammers of the Cyclop-gang, 

Swallowing the darkness up, have seen with wonder. 

The flashing fire, and heard fast-following thunder. 

Here, witched from summer sea and softer reign, 

Foscolo courted Muse of milder strain. 

On these ribbed sands was Coleridge pleased to pace. 

While ebbing seas have hummed a rolling base 
To his rapt talk. Alas! alL these are gone, 

* And I and other creeping things live on.' 

The flask no more, dear Walter, shall I quaff 
With thee, no more enjoy thy hearty laugh. 

No more shalt thou to me extend thy hand, 

A welcome pilgrim to my faUicr’s land ! ^ 

« * • » 

Alone such friends and comrades I depbre, 

And peopled but with phantoms is the shore : 

Hence have 1 fled my haunted beach ; yet so 
Would not alike a sylvan home forega 
Though wakening mnd regrets its sere and yellow 
Leaves, and sweet inland murmur, serve to mellow 
And soothe the sobered sorrow they recall, 

When mantled in tho faded garb of fall; — 

But wind and wave — unlike the sighing sedge 
And murmuring baf-^gavo grief a coarser edge : 

And in each howling blut iny fancy hears 

*The voices of the &ad, and songs of other years.* " 
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per with which the Poet received in every stage of his progress 
the hints and suggestions of iiis watchful friends, Ershine and Ballan* 
tyne. The latter having animadverted cjajhe first draught of the 
song “ Where shall the Lover rest,” and sketched what be thought 
would be a better arrangement of the stanza — Scott answers as fol- 
lows 

“ Dear James, 

** I am much obligfed to you for the rhymes. 1 presume it can make no differ- 
ence as to tlie air if the first three lines rhyme; and I wish to know, with your 
leisure, if it is absolutely necessary that the fourUi should be out of poetic rhythm, 
as * the deserted fair one' certainly is.~For example would this do? 

* Should uiy heart from thee falter, 

To another love alter, 

(For the rhyme wc*ll say Walter) 

Deserting my lover.* 

There is hero the same number of syllables, but arranged in cadence. I return the 
proof and send more copy. There will be six Cantos. Youra truly, 

W. S.” 

In the first week of May we find him at Lichfield, having diverged 
from the great road to Scotland for the purpose of visiting Miss 
Seward. Her account of her old correspondent, whom till now she 
had never seen, was addressed to Mr. Cary, the translator of Dante; 
and it may interest the reader to compare it with other similar 
sketches of earlier and later date. 

“On Friday last,” she says, “the poetically great Walter Scott came Mike a 
sunbeam to my dwelling.’ This proudest boast of the Caledonian muse is tail, and 
rather robust than slender, but lame in the same manner as Mr. Haylcy, and in a 
greater measure. Neither the contour of his face nor yet his features are elegant ; 
his complexion healthy, and somewhat fair, without bloom. We find the singu- 
larity of brown hair and eyelashes, with flaxen eyebrows, and a countenance open, 
ingenuous, and benevolent. When seriously conversing or earnestly attentive, 
though his eyes are rather of a lightish grey, deep thought is on their lids: he 
contracts his brow, and the rays of genius gleam aslant from the orbs beneath 
them. An upper lip too long prevents his mouth from being decidedly handsome, 
but the sweetest emanations of temper and heart play about it when he talks cheer- 
fully or smiles; and in company he is much oflener gay than contemplative. His 
conversation— an overflowing fountain of brilliant wit, apposite allusion, and play- 
ful archness— while on serious themes it is nervous and eloquent; the accent de- 
cidedly Scotch, yet by no means broad. On the whole, no expectation is disap- 
pointed which his p^try must excite in all who feel the power and graces m 

human inspiration Not less astonishing than was Johnson’s memory is that 

\o{ Mr. Scott; like Johnson, also, his recitation is too monotonous and violent to do 
justice either to his own writings or those of others. The stranger guest delight- 
ed UB all by the unaffected charms of his mind and manners. Such visits are 
among the most high-prized honours which my writings have procured for me.” 

Miss Seward adds, that she showed him the passage in Cary’s Dante 
where Michael Scott occurs, and that though he admired the spirit and 
skill of the version, he confessed his inability to find pleasure in the Di- 
vina Comedia. “The plan,” he said, “appeared to him unhappy; the 
personal malignity and strange mode of revenge presumptuous and un- 
interesting.” 

By the 12th of May he was at Edinburgh for the commencement 
of the summer session, and the printing seems thenceforth to have 
gone on at times with great rapidity, at others slowly and irregularly; 
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the latter Cantos having no doubt been merely blocked out ivhcn the 
first went to press, and his professional avocations, but above all, his 
Dryden, occasioning fre^ent interruptions. Just a year had elapsed 
from his beginning the p^m when he penned the Epistle for Canto 
IV. at Ashestiel ; and who, that considers how busily his various pur- 
suits and labours had been crowding the interval, can wonder to be 
told that 

** Even now, it scarcely seemB a day 
Since first 1 tuned this idle lay— 

A task BO often laid aside 
When leisure graver cares denied — 

That now November’s dreary gale, 

Whose voice inspired my opening tale, 

That same November gale once more 
Whirls the dry leaves on Yarrow shore.” 

.The fifth Introduction was written in Edinburgh in the month fol- 
lowing; that to the last Canto, during the Christmas festivities of 
Mertoun-housc, where, from the first days of his ballad-rhyming down 
to the close of his life, he, like his bearded ancestor,. usually spent that 
season with the immediate head of the race. The bulky appendix of 
notes, including a mass of curious antiquarian quotations, must have 
moved somewhat slowly through the printer’s hands ; but Marmion 
was at length ready for> publication by the middle of February 1808. 

Among the ** graver cares” which he alludes to as having interrupt- 
ed his progress in the poem, the chief were, as has been already hint- 
ed, those arising from the pecuniary embarrassments of his brother. 
These are mentioned in a letter to Miss Seward, dated in August 1807. 
The lady had, among other things, announced her pleasure in the 
prospect of a visit from the author of “ Madoc,” expressed her ad- 
miration of ** Master Betty, the Young Roscius,” and lamented the 
father’s design of placing that “ miraculous boy” for three years under 
a certain “ schoolmaster of eminence at Shrewsbury.”* Scott says 
in answer : — 

Since 1 was favoured with your letter, my dear Miss Seward, I have brought 
the unpleasant transactions to which my last letter alluded pretty near to a conclu- 
sion, much more fortunate than I had ventured to hope. Of my brother’s creditors, 
those connected with him by blood or friendship, showed all the kindness which 
those ties are in Scotland peculiarly calculated to produce ; and what is here much 
more uncommon, those who had no personal connexion with him or his family, 
showed a liberality which would not have misbecome the generosity of the Eng- 
lish. Upon the whole, his affairs are put in a course of management which I hope 
will enable him to begin life anew with renovated hopes, and not entirely destitute 
of the means of recommencing business. 

** I am very happy — although a little jealous withal — that you are to have the 
satisfaction of Southey’s personal acquaintance. I am certain you will like the 
Epic bard exceedingly. Although he does not deign to enter into the mere tri- 
fling intercourse of society, yet when a sympathetic spirit calls him forth, no man 
talks with more animation on literary topics ; and perhaps no man in England has 
read and studied so much with the ume powers of making use of the information 
which he is so indefatigable in acquiring. I despair of reconciling you to my little 
friend Jeffrey, although I think I could trust to his making some impression on 
your prepossession, wore you to converse with him. 1 think Southey does himself 
injustice in supposing the Edinburgh Review, or any other, could have sunk 

* See Miss Seward’s Letters, voL vL p. 364. 
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Madoc, even for a time. But the size and price of the work, joined to the frivolity 
of an age which must be treated as nurses humour children, are sufficient reasons 
why a poem, on so chaste a model, should not h^e taken immediately. We 
know the similar fate of Milton’s immortal work'^ftthe witty a^e of Charles II., 
at a time when poetry was much more fashionable than at present As to the 
division of the profits, I only think that Southey does not underatand the gentle- 
men of Ihe trade, emphatically so called, as well as I da Without any greater 
degree of fourherie Uian they conceive the long practice of their brethren has 
rendered matter of prescriptive right they contrive to clip the author’s proportion 
of profits down to a mere trifle. It is the tale of the fox that went a hunting with 
the lion, upon condition of equal division of the spoil ; and yet I do not quite blame 
the booksellers, when I consider the very singular nature of their mystery, A 
butcher generally understands something of black cattle, and woe betide the jockey 
who should presume to exercise his profession without a competent knowledge of 
horse-flesh. But who ever heard of a bookseller pretending to understand the 
commodity in which he dealt 1 They are the only tradesmen in the world who pro- 
fessedly, and by choice, deal in what is called * a pig in a poke.’ When you con- 
sider the abominable trash which, by their sheer ignorance, is publish^ every 
year, you will readily excuse them for the indemnification which, they must neces- 
sarily obtain at the expense of authors of some value. In fact, though the ac- 
count between an individual bookseller and such a man as Southey may be iniqui- 
tous enough, yet I apprehend that upon the whole the account between the trade 
and the authors of Britain at large is pretty fliirly balanced ; and what these gen- 
tlemen gain at the expense of one class of writers, is lavished, in many cases, in 
bringing forward other works of little valua I do not know but this, upon the 
whole, is favourable to the cause of literature. A bookseller publishes twenty 
books, in hopes of hitting upon one good speculation, as a person buys a parcel of 
shares in a lottery, in hopes of gaining a prize. Thus the rood is open to all, and 
if the successful candidate is a little fleeced, in order to form petty prizes to con- 
sole the losing adventurers, still the cause of literature is benefited, since none is 
excluded from the privilege of competition. This does not apologize for Southey’s 
carelessness about his interest — for, 

■ •> ■ ' his name is up, and may go 
From Toledo to Madrid.* 

** Pray, don’t trust Southey too long with Mr. White, lie is even more deter- 
mined in his admiration of old ruins than 1 am. You see I am glad to pick a hole 
in his jacket, being more jealous of his personal &vour in Miss Seward’s eyes than 
of his pcMtical reputation. 

“ I quite agree with you about the plan of young Betty’s education, and am no 
^at idolater of the learned languages, excepting for what they contain. We spend 
in youth that time in admiring the wards of the key, which we should employ in 
opening the cabinet and examining its treasures. A prudent and accomplished friend« 
who would make instruction acceptable to him for the sake of the amusement which 
it conveys, would be worth an hundred schools. How can so wonderfully premature 
a genius, accustomed to excite interest in thousands, be made a member of a class 
\ with other boys!” 

To return to Scott’s own ** graver cares” while Marmion was in 
progress — among them were those of preparing himself for an office 
* to which he was formally appointed soon afterwards, namely, that of 
Secretary to a Parliamentary Commission for the improvement of 
Scottish Jurisprudence. This Commission, at the head of which was 
Sir Islay Campbell, Lord President of the Court of Session, continued 
in operation for two or three years. Scott’s salary, as secretary, was 
a mere trifle ; but he had been led to expect that hik exertions in this 
edacity would lead to better things. In giving a general view of his 
afiairs to his brother-in-law in India, he says : — 

”Th6 Clerk of Session who retired to make way ffir me, retains the appoint* 

VoL. I. 2 M 25 
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monts, while 1 do the duty. This was rather a hard bargain, but it was made when 
the Administration was going to pieces, and 1 was glad to swim ashore on a plank 
of the wreck ; or, in a word, to be provided for any how, before the new people 
came in. To be sure, nobodyii)lMild have foreseen tliat in a year’s time my friends 
were all to be in again. . . . am principally pleased with my new appointment 
as being conferred on me by our chief law lords and King’s counsel, and conse- 
quently an honourable professional distinction. The employment will be but tem- 
j^rary, but may have consequences important to my future lot in life, if 1 give due 
satisfaction in the discharge of it.” 

He appears accordingly to have submitted to a great deal of miser- 
able drudgery in mastering beforehand the details of the technical 
controversies which had called for legislatorial interference ; and he 
discharged his functions, as usual, with the warm approbation of his 
superiors ; but no result followed. This is alluded to, among other 
things, in his correspondence with Mr. Southey, during the printing of 
Marmion. I shall now go back to extract some of these letters ; they 
will not only enable the reader to fill up the outline of the preceding 
narrative, as regards Scott’s own various occupations at this period^ 
but illustrate very strikingly the readiness with which, however occu- 
pied, he would turn aside, whenever he saw any opportunity of for- 
warding the pursuits and interests of other literary men. 

Mr. Southey had written to Scott, on the 27th September, 1807, 
informing him that he bad desired his booksellers to forward a copy 
of ** Palmerin of England,” then on the eve of publication — announc- 
ing also his “ Chronicle of the Cid and adding, “ I rejoice to hear 
that we are fo have another Lay, and hope we may have as many 
Last Lays of the Minstrel, as our ancestors had Last Words of Mr. 
Baxter.” Scott’s answer was this: 

To Robert SotUhey^ Esq. 

“ AsheBtiel, let October, 1807. 

^ My dear Southey, 

”lt will give me the most sincere pleasure to receive any token of your 
friendly remembrance, more especially in the shape of a romance of knightrerrantry. 
You know so well how to furbish the arms ofS preux chevalier, witliout converting 
him d la Tressan into a modern light dragoon, that my expectations trom Palmerin 
are very high, and 1 have given directions to have him sent to this retreat so soon 
as he reaches Edinburgh. The half-guinea for Hogg’s poems was duly received. 
The uncertainty of your residence prevented the brok being sent at the time pro- 
posed — it shall be forwarded from Edinburgh to the bookseller at Carlisle^ who will 
probably know how to send it safe. I hope very soon to send you my Life of Dry- 
den, and eke my last Lay — (by the way, the foimcr ditty was only proposed as the 
lay of the last Minstrel, not his last fitt). I grieve that you have renounced the 
harp; but still I confide, that, haying often touched it so much to the delight of the 
hearers, you will retum to it again after a short interval. As I don’t much admire 
compliments, you may believe me sincere when 1 tell you, that 1 have read Madoc 
three times since my first cursory perusal, and each time with increased admira- 
tion of the poetry, wt a poem whose merits are of that higher tone does not im- 
mediately take with the public at large. It is even possible that during your own 
life — and may it be as long as every real lover of literature can wish — ^you must 
be contented with the applause of the few whom nature has gifted with the rare 
taste for discriminating in fmtry. But the mere readers of verse must one day 
come in, and then Madoc will assume his real place at the feet of Milton. Now 
this opinion of mine was not that (to speak frankly) which I formed on reading the 
poem at first, though I then felt much of its merit I hope you have not and don’t 
mean to part with the copyright I do not think Wordsworth and you understand 
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the hoolcsellingf animal well enougfh, and wish you would one day try my friend 
Constable, who would give any terms for a connexion with you. 1 am most anxious 
to see the Cid. Do you know 1 committed a thej^pon you (neither of the gait, 
kine, nor horse, nor outside nor inside plenishing, Sl^ as my forefathers sought in 
Cumberland), but of many verses of the Queen Auragua,* or howsoever you spell 
her pame 1 I repeated them to a very great lady (the Princess of Wales), who was 
so much delight^ with them, that 1 think she got them by heart also. She asked 
a copy, but that I declined to give, under pretence I could not give an accurate 
one ; but 1 promised to prefer her request to you. If ^ou wish to oblige her R. H., 
1 will get the verses transmitted to her ; if not, the thing may be passed over. 

“ Many thanks for your invitation to Keswick, which 1 hope to accept, time and 
season permitting. Is your brother with you 1 if so, remember me kindly. Where 
is Wordsworth, and what doth he do? 1 wrote him a few lines some weeks ago, 
which 1 suspect never came to hand. I suppose you are possessed of all relating 
to the Cid, otherwise I would mention an old romance, chiefly relating to his bi^ 
nishment, which is in John Frere's possession, and from which he made some lively 
translations in a tripping Alexandrine stanza. 1 dare say he would communicate 
the original, if it could be of the least use.t 1 am an humble petitioner that your 
interesting Spanish ballads be in some shape appended to the Cid. Be assured they 
will give him wings. There is a long letter written with a pen like a stick. J 
beg my respects to Mrs. Southey, in which Mrs. Scott joins ; and 1 am, very truly 
and afiectionately, yours, 

Walter Scott,” 


To the Same. 

*' Edinburgh, November, 1807 . 

” My dear Southey, 

” 1 received your letter some time, but had then no opportunity to see Con- 
stable, as 1 was residing at some distance from Edinburgh. Since I came to town 
1 spoke to Constable, whom 1 find anxious to be connected with you. It occurs to 
me that the only difference between him and our fathers in the l^w is on the prin- 
ciple contained in the old proverb: — He that would thrive — must rise by five 
He that has thriven — may lye till seven. Constable would thrive, and therefore 
bestows more pains than our fathers who have thriven. I do not speak this with- 
out bcM^k, because I know he has pushed off several books which had got a^und 
in the Row. But, to say the truth, 1 have always found advantage in keeping on 
good terms with several of the trade, but never sufiering any one of them to con- 
sider me as a monopoly. They are very like farmers, who thrive best at a high 
rent; and, in general, take most pains to sell a book that has cost them money to 
purchase. The bad sale of Thalaba is triply astonishing ; it should have sold oif in 
a twelvemonth at fiirthest. 

” As you occasionally review, will you forgive my suggesting a circumstance 
for your consideration, to which you will give exactly the degree of weight you 
please. I am perfectly certain that Jeffrey would think himself both happy and 
honoured in receiving any communication which you might send him, choosing your 
books and expressing your own opinions. The terms of the Edinburgh Review are 
\ ten guineas a-sheet, and will shortly be advanced considerably. 1 question if the 
same unpleasant sort of work is any where else so well compensate. The only 
reason which occurs to me as likely to prevent your affording the Edinburgh some 
^ critical assistance, is the severity of the criticisms upon Madoc and Thalaba. I do 
* not know if this will be at all removed by assuring you, as 1 can do upon my honour, 
that Jeffrey has, notwithstanding the flippancy of these articles, the most sincere 
respect both for your person and talents. The other day I designedly led the con- 
versation on that subject, and had the same reason I always have had to consider 
his attack as arising from a radical difference in point of taste, or rather feeling of 
poetry, but by no means from any thing approaching either to enmity or a nlse 


* The ballad of Queen Orraca was first published in the Edinburgh Annual fin 1808. 
t Mr. Southey introduced, in the appendix to his Chronicle of the Cid, some specimens 
of Mr. Frere's admirable translation of the ancient Poema del Cid, to which Scott hero 
aUudes. 
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conception of your talents. I do not think that a difference of this sort should pre- 
vent you, if you are otherwise disposed to do so, from carrying a proportion at least 
of your critical labours to a m^h better market than the Annual.’*’ Pray think of 
this, and if you are dispos^ dl%ive your assistance, 1 am positively certain that 1 
can transact the matter with the utmost delicacy towards both my friends. 1 am 
certain you may add £100 a-year, or double the sum, to your income in this.way 
with almost no trouble, and, as times that is no trifle. 

“ I have to thank you for Palmerin, which has been my afternoon reading for 
some day& I like it very much, although it is, I think, considerably inferior to the 
Amadis. But I wait with double anxiety for the Cid, in which 1 expect to find 
very much information as well as amusement. One discovery I have mode is, that 
we understand little or nothing of Don Quixote except by the Spanish romances. 
The English and French romances throw very little light on the subject of the 
doughty cavalier of La Mancha. I am thinking of publishing a small edition of 
the Morte Arthur, merely to preserve that ancient record of English chivalry ; but 
my copy is so late as 1637, so 1 must look out for earlier editions to collate. That 
of Caxton is, 1 believe, inirouvable. Will you give me your opinion on this pro- 
ject ? i have written to Mr. Frere about the Spanish books, but 1 do not very well 
know if my letter has reached him. 1 expect to bring Constable to a point re- 
specting the poem of Hindoo Mythology.f • 1 should esteem myself very fortunate 
in being assisting in bringing forth a twin brother of Thalalm. Wordsworth is 
harshly treated in the Edinburgh Review, but Jeflrey gives the sonnets as much 
praise as he usually does to any body. I made him admire the song of Lord Clif- 
fbrd’s minstrel, which I like exce^ingly myself. But many of Wordsworth’s 
lesser poems are caviare^ not only to the multitude, but to all who judge of poetry 
by the established rules of criticism. Some of them, I can safely say, I like the 
tetter for these aberrations; in others they get beyond me — at any rate, they 
ought to have been more cautiously hazarded. I hope soon to send you a Life of 
Dryden and a lay of former times. The latter I would willingly have bestowed 
more time upon; but what can I do? — my supposed poetical turn ruined me in my 
. profession, and the least it can do is to give me some occasional assistance instead 
4if it Mrs. Scott tegs kind compliments to Mrs. Southey, and I am always kindly 
yours, 

Walter Scott.” 

Mr. Southey, in reply to this letter, stated at length certain con- 
siderations, political, moral, and critical, which rendered it impossible 
for him to enlist himself on any terms in the corps of the Edinburgh 
Reviewers. In speaking of his friend Wordsworth’s last work, which 
had been rather severely handled in this Review, he expresses his re- 
gret that the poet, in his magnificent sonnet on Killiecrankie, should 
nave introduced the Viscount of Dundee without apparent censure of 
his character; and passing to Scott’s own affairs, he says, Marmion 
is expected as impatiently by me as he is by ten thousand others. Be- 
lieve me, Scott, no man of real genius was ever a puritanical stickler 
for correctness, or fastidious about any faults except his own. The 
best artists, both in poetry and painting, have produced the most 
Give us more lays, and correct them at leisure for after editions — not 
laboriously, but when the amendment comes naturally and unsought 
for. It never does to sit down doggedly to correct.” The rest, Scott’s 
answer will sufficiently explain. 

* The Annual Review, conducted by Dr. Arthur Aikin, commenced in 1802, and waa 
diacontinued in 1808. 

t The CuTN of Kehama was puUiahed by Longman & Co. in 1810. 
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To Robert Southey^ Esq* 

Edioburgh, 15tb December. 1807. 

^ Dear Southey, i|| 

** I yesterday received your letter, and can perfectly enter into your ideas on 
the subject of the Review : — indeed I dislike most extremely the late stream of poli- 
tics which they have adopted, as it seems, even on their own showinfjf, to be cruelly 
imprudent. Who ever thought he did a service to a person engaged in an arduous 
conflict, by proving to him, or attempting to prove to him, that he roust necessarily 
be beaten ; and wW effect can such language have but to accelerate the accom- 
plishment of the prophecy which it contains? And as for Catholic Emancipation, 
— am not, God knows, a bigot in religious matters, nor a friend to persecution : 
but if a particular sect of religionists are ipso facto connected with foreign politics 
— and placed under the spiritual direction of a class of priests, whose unrivalled 
dexterity and activity are increased by the rules which detach them from the rest 
of the world — humbly think that we may be excused from intrusting to them those 
places in tlie state where the influence of such a clergy, who act under the direc- 
tion of a passive tool of our worst foe, is likely to be attended with the most fotal 
consequences. If a gentleman chooses to walk about with a couple of pounds of 
gunpowder in his p<^ket, if 1 give him the shelter of my roof, I may at least bo per- 
mitted to exclude him from the seat next to the fire. So thinking, 1 have felt your 
scruples in doing any thing for the Review of late. 

As for my g^ friend Dundee, I cannot admit his culpability in the extent yon 
allege ; and it is scandalous in the Sunday bard to join in your condemnation, * and 
yet come of a noble Gneme ! I admit he was tant soil peu savage, but he was %' 
noble savage ; and the beastly Covenanters against whom he acted, hardly had any 
claim to be called men, unless what was founded on their walking upon their hind 
feet. You can hardly conceive the perfidy, cruelty, and stupidity of these people 
according to the accounts they have themselves preserved. But I admit I had many 
cavalier prejudices instilled into me, as my ancestor was a Killiecrankie man. 

** 1 am very glod the Morte Arthur is in your hands ; it has been long a favour- 
ite of mine, and I intended to have made it a handsome book, in the shape of a 
small antique*looking quarto, with wooden vignettes of costume. 1 wish you would 
not degrade him into a squat 12mo ; but admit the temptation you will probably 
feel to put it into the same shape with Palmerin and Amadis. If on this, or any 
occasion, you can cast a job in the way of my friend Ballantyne, I should consider 
it as a particular personal favour, and the convenience would be pretty near the 
same to you, as your proofs must come by post at any rate. If I can assist you about 
this matter, command my services. The late Duke df Roxburghe once showed me 
some curious remarks of his own upon the genealogy of the Knights of the Round 
Table. He was a curious and unwearied reader of romance, and made many obser- 
vations in writing; whether they are now accessible or no, I am doubtful. Do you 
follow the metrical or the printed books in your account of the Round Table, and 
would your task be at all f^ilitated by the use of a copy of Sir Launcelot, from the 
press of Jehan Davis, which 1 have by mel 

** As to literary envy, I agree with you, dear Southey, in believing it was never 
I felt by men who hod any powers of their own to emplojr to better purjme than in 
' crossing or iustling their companions; and I can say, with a safe conscience, that T 
am most delighted with praise from foose who convince me of their good taste by 
^ admiring the genius of my contemporaries. Believe me ever, dear £»athey, with 
best compliments to Mrs. S., yours a^ctionately, 

Walter Soott.** 

The following letter to another accomplished and attached friend, 
will bring us back to the completion of Marmion. 

To the Right Hon. the Lady Louisa Stuart, London, 

» Edinbargh, UHh lanuatj, 180B. 

*'I am much flattered, dear Lady Louisa, by your kind and encouraging re- 
membrance. Marmion is^ at this instant, gasping ujMn Flodden field, and there I 
have been obliged to leave him for these few days in the death pongs. 1 hope 1 

25 * 
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shall find time enough this morning to knock him on the head with two or three 
thumping stanzas. I thought I should have seen Lady Douglas while she was at 
Dalkeith, but all the Clerks o^ession (excepting myself, who have at present no 
salary, are subject to the gouCfand one of them was unluckily visited with a fit on 
the day I should have been at the Duke's, so I had his duty and my own to dis- 
charge. Pray, Lady Louisa, don’t look for Marmion in Hawthornden or any where 
else, excepting in the too thick quarto which bears his name. As to the fair * * 
* * * * « j beg her pardon with all my heart and spirit; but I rather think that 
the habit of writing novels or romances, whether in prose or verse, is unfavourable 
to rapid credulity ; at least these sort of folks know that they can easily make fine 
stories themselves, and will be therefore as curious in examining those of other 
folks as a cunning vintner in detecting the sophistication of his neighbour’s claret 
by the help of his own experience. Talking of fiiir ladies and fables reminds mo 
of Mr. Sharpe’s ballads,* which I suppose Lady Douglas carried with her to Both- 
well. They exhibit, I think, a very considerable portion of imagination, and occa- 
sionally though not uniformly, great fiow of versification. There is one verse, or 
rather the whole description of a musical ghost lady sitting among the ruins of her 
father’s tower, that pleased me very much. But his language is too flowery and 
even tawdry, and I quarrelled with a lady in the first poem who yielded up her 
afiection upon her lover showing his white teeth. White teeth ought to be taken 
great care of and set great store by ; but I cannot allow them to be an object of 
passionate admiration — it is too like subduing a lady’s heart by grinning. Grieved 
am I for Lady Douglas’s indisposition, which I hope will be short, and 1 am sure 
will be tolerable with such stores of amusement around her. Jjast night, 1 saw 
all the Dalkeith fiimily presiding in that happy scene of mixed company and Baby- 
lonian confusion, the Queen’s Assembly. 1 also saw Mr. Allison there. 1 hope 
your ladyship has not renounced your intention of coming to Edinburgh for a day 
or two, and that I shall have the honour to see you. We have a very diverting 
Ikm and sundry wild beasts ; but the most meritorious is Miss Lydia White, who 
is what Oxonians call a lioness of the first order, with stockings nineteen times nine 
dyed blue, very lively, very go^ humoured, and extremely absurd. It is very di- 
verting to see sober Scotch ladies staring at this phenomenon. I am, with great 
respect, your ladyship’s honoured and obliged 

Walter Scott,” 

Marmion was published on the 23d of February. The letter which 
accompanied the presentation copy to Sunninghill, had been preceded 
a few weeks before by one containing an abstract of some of Weber’s 
German researches, which were turned to account in the third edition 
of Sir Tristrem ; but Mr. Ellis was at this time in a very feeble state 
of health, and that communication had elicited no reply.* 

To Georg’S EBu, Esq. 

"Edinburfli, Febniaiy S3. 1808. 

* Sleepest thou, wakest thou, George Ellis 7* i 

”Be it known that this letter is little better than a fehde brief i~-%a to the 
meaning of which, is it not written in Wachter’s Thesaurus and the Lexicon of 
Adelungl To expound more vernacularly, 1 wrote you, I know not how long ago, • 
a swinging epistle of and concerning German Romances, with some discoveries not 
of my own discovering, and other matter not furiously to the present purpose. And 
this I caused to be conveyed to you by one gentUknizt, Sir William Forbes, hnizt, 
who assures me he left it as directed, at Sir Peter Parker’s. ’ Since,’ to vary my 
stvle to that of the letor, ' none of yours.’ To avenge myself of this unusual 
silence, which is a ma'mfest usurpation of my privileges (being the worst corre- 
spondent in the world, Heber excepted), I have indited to you an epistle in verse. 


* A small vedume entitled ** Metrical Legends and other Foems,” was puULdied in 1807 

by Scott’s friend, CharkM Kirkpatrick Sharpe, Esq. . , 
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and that I may be sure of its reaching your hands, I have caused to be thrown off 
2000 copies thereof, that you may not plead ignorance. 

“ This is oracular, but will be explained by perusing the Introduction to the 5th 
canto of a certain dumpy quarto, entitled MarmiSh, a Tale of Flodden-field, of 
which 1 have to beg your acceptance of a copy. * So wonder on till time makes all 
things plain.* One thing 1 am sure you will admit, and that is, that — ‘ the hobby- 
horse is not forgot;’ nay, you v^ill see 1 have paraded in my intr^uctions a plurality 
of hobby-horses — a whole stud, on each of which 1 have, in my day, been accus- 
tomed to take an airing. This circumstance will also gratify our friend Douce, 
whose lucubrations have been my study for some days.* They will, I fear, be ca- 
viare to the multitude, and even to the soi-dMant connoisseurs, who have never found 
by experience what length of time, of reading, and of reflection is necessary to 
collect the archieological knowledge of which he has displayed such profusion. The 
style would also, in our Scotch phrase, thole a mends^ i. e. admit of improvement 
But his extensive and curious researches place him at the head of the class of 
black-letter antiquaries ; and his knowledge is communicated without the manifest 
irritation — which his contemporaries have too often displayed in matters of contro- 
versy, — without ostentation, and without self-sufficiency. I hope the success of his 
work will encourage tliis modest and learned antiquary to give us more collectanea. 
There are few things 1 read with more pleasure. Charlotte joins in kindest respects 
to Mrs. Ellis. 1 have some hopes of being in town this spring, but 1 fear you will 
be at Bath. When you have run over Marmion, 1 hope you will remember how 
impatient I shall be to hear your opinion sane phrase. 1 am sensible I run some 
risk of being thought to fall below my former level, but those that will play for the 
gammon must take their chance of this. I am dso anxious to have particular 
news of your health. Ever yours foithfully, 

W. S.” 

The letter reached Ellis before the book ; but how well he anticipa- 
ted the immediate current of criticism, his answer will show. 


Before I have seen the stranger,” he says, ” and while my judgment is un- 
warped by her seduction, 1 think 1 can venture, from what 1 remember of the Lay 
to anticipate the fluctuations of public opinion concerning her. The first decision 
respecting the Last Minstrel was, that he was evidently the production of a strong 
and vivid mind, and not quite unworthy the author of Glenfinias and the Eve of St 
John ; but that it was difficult to eke out so long a poem with uniform spirit ; that 
success generally emboldens writers to become more careless in a second produc- 
tion ; that in short, months elapsed, before one-tenth of our wise critics had 

discovered that a long poem which no one reader could bring himself to lay down 
till he had arrived at the last line, was a composition destined perhaps to suggest 
new rules of criticism, but certainly not amenable to the tribunal of a taste formed 
on the previous examination of models of a perfectly diflferent nature. That Min- 
strel is now in its turn become a standard ; Marmion will therefore be compared 
with this metre, and will most probably be in the first instance pronounced too long, or 
too short, or improperly divided, or &jc, &c. &c., till the sage and candid critics are 
compelled, a second time, by the united voice of all who can read at all, to confess 
(that * aut prodesse aul deiectare* is the only real standard of poetical merit One 
for liking your Minstrel was, that the suMect was purely and neces- 
; whereas my sincere and so^r opinion of all the epic poems 1 have 
Odyssey perhaps excepted, is that they ought to have been written 
in prose ; and hence, though I think with Mackintosh, that * forte epos acerut nemo 
Varius sertbtf,* I rejoice in your choice of a su^ect which cannot be considered as 
epic, or conjure up in the memory a number of nntastic rules, which, like Harpies, 
would spoil the banquet offered to the imagination. A few days, however, wul, I 
hope, enable me to write avee connaissaTtce de cause” 

I have, I believe, alluded, in a former chapter of this narrative, to a 
remark which occurs in Mr. Southey’s Life of Cowper, namely, that 


or my reasons 
isarily poetical 
*ever rm. the 


* Mr. Douce’s Illustrations of Shakspeare were published late in 1807. 
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a man’s character may be judged of even more surely by the letters 
'which his friends addressed to him, than by those which he himself 
penned ; and I cannot but think that — freely as Scott’s own feelings 
and opinions were poured from his head and heart to all whom he con- 
sidered as worthy of a wise and good man’s confidence — the openness 
and candour with which the best and most sagacious of his friends 
wrote to him about his own literary productions, will be considered 
hereader (when all the glories of this age shall, like him, have passed 
away), as affording a striking confirmation of the truth of the biogra- 
pher’s observation. It was thus, for example, that Mr. Southey him- 
self, who happened to be in London when Marmion came out, expressed 
himself to the author, on his return to Keswick : — 

** Half the poem I hod read at Heber’s before my own copy arrived. I went 
punctually to breakfast with him, and he was long enough dressing to let me de- 
vour so much of it The story is made of better materials than the Lay, yet they 
are not so well fitted together. As « whole, it has not pleased me so much — in 
parts it has pleased me more. There is nothing so finely conceived in your former 
poem as the death of Marmion: there is nothing finer in its conception any where. 
The introductory epistles I did not wish away, because, as poems, they gave me 
great pleasure ; but 1 wished them at the end of the volume, or at the beginning — 
^y where except where they were. My taste is perhaps peculiar in disliking all 
interruptions in narrative poetry. When the poet lets his story sleep, and talks in 
his own person, it has to me the same sort of unpleasant effect that is produced at 
the end of an act You are alive to know what follows, and lo — down comes the 
curtain, and the fiddlers begin with their abominations. The general opinion, how- 
ever, is with me, in this particular instance, ” 

I have no right to quote the rest of Mr. Southey’s letter, which is 
filled chiefly witn business of his own ; but towards its close, immedi- 
ately after mentioning a princely instance of generosity on the part of 
his friend Mr. Walter Savage Landor to a brother poet, he has a no- 
ble sentence, which I hope to be pardoned for extracting, as equally 
applicable to his own character and that of the man he was address- 
ing — ** Great poets,” says the author of Thalab^, “have no envy; little 
ones are full of it ! I doubt whether any man ever criticised a good 
poem maliciously, who had not written a bad one himself.” I must 
not omit to mention, that on his way from London down to Keswick, 
Mr. Southey had visited at Stamford the late industrious antiquary, 
Octayius Gilchrist, who was also at this time one of Scott’s frequent 
correspondents. Mr. Gilchrist writes (Mav 21) to Scott, “ Southey 
pointed out to me a passage in Marmion, which he thought finer than 
any thing he remembered.” 

Mr. Wordsworth knew Scott too well not to use the same masculine 
freedom. 

“Thank yon,” he says, “for Marmion. 1 think your end has been attained. That 
't is not the end which 1 should wish y^ to propose to yourself, you will be well 
aware, from what you know of my notions of composition, both as to matter and 
manner. In the circle of my acquaintance, it seems as well liked as the Lay, 
though 1 have heard that in the world it is not sa Had the poem been much better 
than the Lay, it could scarcely have satisfied the public, which has too much of the 
monster, the moral monster, in its composition. The spring has burst out upon us 
all at once, and the vale ia now in exquisite beauty ; a gentle shower has fallen this 
mcming, and 1 hear the thrush, who has built in my orchard, aiwng amain! How 
h^y we should ^he to see you here again ! Ever, my diw mtt, your sincere 
fiiend, 
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I pass over a multitude of the congratulatory effusions of inferior 
names, but must not withhold part of a letter on a folio sheet written 
not in the first hurry of excitement, but on the second of May, two 
months after Marmion had reached Sunninghill. 

“ I have,*’ Bays Ellis, ** been endeavoring to divest myself of those prejudices to 
which the impression on my own palate would naturally give rise, and to discover 
the sentiments of those who have only tasted the general compound, after seeing 
the sweetmeats picked out by my comrades and myself. I have severely questioned 
all my friends whose critical discernment I could fairly trust, and mean to give you 
the honest result of their collective opinions; for which reason, inasmuch as I shall 
have a good deal to say, besides which there seems to be a natural connexion be- 
tween l^lscap and criticism, I have ventured on this expanse of paper. In the 
first place, then, all the world are agreed that you are like the elephant mentioned 
in the Spectator, who was tlie greatest elephant in the world except himself, and 
consequently, that the only question at issue is, whether the Lay or Marmion shall 
be reputed the most pleasing poem in our language — save and except one or two 
of Dryden’s fables. But, with respect to the two rivals, 1 think the Lay is, on the 
whole, the greatest favourite. It is admitted that the fable of Marmion is greatly 
superior — that it contains a greater diversity of character — that it inspires more 
interest — and that it is by no means inferior in point of poetical expression ; but it 
is contended that the incident of Deloraine’s journey to Melrose surpasses any thing 
in Marmion, and that the personal appearance of the Minstrel, who, though the 
last, is by far the most chaTmin|f of all minstrels, is by no means compensated by 
the idea of an author shorn of his picturesque beard, deprived of his harp, and 
writing letters to his intimate friends. These introductory epistles, indeed, though 
excellent in themselves, are in fact only interruptions to the fable ; and accordingly, 
nine out of ten have perused them separately, either after or before the poem — and 
it is obvious that they cannot have produced, in either case, the effect which was 
proposed — viz., of relieving the reailers* attention, and giving variety to the whole. 
Perhaps, continue these critics, it would be fair to say that Marmion delights us in 
spite of its introductory epistles — while the l^ay owes its principal charm to the 
venerable old minstrel : — the two poems may be considered as equally respectable 
to the talents of the author ; but the first, being a more perfect whole, will be more 
constantly preferred. Now, all this may be very true — ^but it is no leas true that 
every body has already read Marmion more than once — ^that it is the subject of gen- 
eral conversation — that it delights all ages and all tastes, and that it is universally 
allowed to improve upon a second reading. My own opinion is, that both the pro- 
ductions are equally good in their difierent ways: yet, upon the whole, I had rather 
be the author of Marmion than of the I^ay, because I think its species of excellence 
of much more difficult attainment. What degree of bulk may he essentially neces- 
sary to the corporeal part of an Epic poem, I know not ; but sure I am that the 
story of Marmion might have furnished twelve books as easily as six — that the 
masterly character of Constance would not have been less bewitching had it been 
much more minutely painted — and that De Wilton might have been dilated with great 
ease, and even to considerable advantag^e ; — ^in short, that bad it been your inten- 
tion merely to exhibit a spirited romantic story, instead of making that story sub- 
Krvient to the delineation of the manners which prevailed at a certain i^riod of 
ifur history, the number and variety of your characters would have suited any 
scale of painting. Marmion is to Deloraine what Tom Jones is to Joseph Andrews 
— the varnish of high breeding nowhere diminishes the prominence of the features 
—and the minion of a king is as light and sinewy a cavalier as the Borderer, — ra- 
ther less ferocious, more wicked, less fit for the hero of a ballad, and far more for 
the hero of a regular poem. On the whole, I can sincerely assure you, ‘ cans 
phrase,* that, had I seen Marmion without knowing the author, I should have rank- 
ed it with Theodore and Honoria,— that is to say, on the very top shelf of English 
poetry. Now for faults,'* . 

Mr. Ellis proceeds to notice some minor blemishes, which he hoped 
to see erased in a future copy ; but as most, if not all, of these were 
Vol.L 2N 
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sufficiently dwelt on by the professional critics, whose strictures are 
affixed to the poem in the last collective edition, and as, moreover, 
Scott did not avail himself of any of the hints thus publicly, as well 
as privately tendered for his guidance, I shall not swell my page by 
transcribing more of this elegant letter. The part I have given may 
no doubt be considered as an epitome of the very highest and most 
refined of London table*talk on the subject of Marmion, during the 
first freshness of its popularity, and before the Edinburgh Review, the 
only critical journal of which any one in those days thought very 
seriously, had pronounced its verdict 
When we consider some parts of that judgment, together with the 
author’s personal intimacy with the editor, and the aid which he had 
of late been affording to the Journal itself, it must be allowed that Mr. 
Jeffrey acquitted himself on this occasion in a manner highly credit- 
able to his courageous sense of duty ; and that he relied on being con- 
sidered as doing so by the poet himself, illustrates equally his sagacity, 
and the manly candour and strength of mind, for which Scott had all 
along been esteemed and honoured, the most by those who knew him 
the best. The Number of the Edinburgh Review containing the arti- 
cle on Marmion, was accompanied by Uiis note: — 

To 'Walter Scott, Esq., Castle Street, 

** Oucen Street, Tueidey. 

“ Dear Scott — If I did not ^ive you credit for more magnanimity than any other 
of your irritable tribe, I should scarcely venture to put this into your hands. As 
it is, I do it with no little solicitude, and earnestly hope that it will make no dif- 
ference in the friendship which has hitherto subsisted between us. I have spoken 
of your poem exactly as I think, and though I cannot reasonably suppose that you 
will be pleased with every thing I have said, it would mortify me very severely to 
believe 1 had given you pain. If you have any amity left for me, you will not de- 
lay very long to tell me so. In the mean time, 1 am very sincerely yours, 

F. Jefprkv.” 

The reader who has the Edinburgh Review for April, 1808, will I 
hope pause here and read the article as it stands ; endeavouring to put 
himself into the situation of Scott when it was laid upon his desk, 
together with this ominous billet from the critic, who, as it happened, 
had been for some time engaged to dine that same Tuesday at his 
table in Castle Street. I have not room to transcrilie the whole ; but 
no unfair notion of its spirit and tenor may be gathered from one or 
two of the principal paragraphs. After an ingenious little disserta/> 
tion on epic poetry in general, the reviewer says — 

We are inclined to suspect that the success of the work now before us will be 
less brilliant than that of the author’s former publication, though we are ourselves 
of opinion that its intrinsic merits are nwly, if not altogether equal; and that, if 
it had had the fiite to be the elder born, it would have inherited as fair a portion of 
renown as has fallen to the lot of its predecessor. It is a good deal longer, inde^, 
and somewhat more ambitious ; and it is rather clearer, that it Ims greater faults 
than that it has greater beauties— ^though, for our own parts, we are inclined to be- 
lieve in both propositions. It has more flat and tedious passages, and more osten- 
tation of historical and antiquarian lore; but it has also greater richness and 
variety, both of character and incident; and if it has less sweetness and pathos in 
the softer passages, it has certainly more vehemence and fi»ce of colouring in the 
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loftier and busier representations of action and emotion. The place of the pro- 
loguising minstrel is but ill supplied, indeed, by the epistolary dissertations which 
arc prefixed to each book of the present poem ; and the ballad-pieces and mere 
episodes which it contains have less fimsh and poetical beauty ; but there is more 
airiness and spirit in the higher delineations ; and the story, if not more skilfully 
conducted, is at least better complicated, and extended through a wider field of 
adventure. The characteristics of both, however, are evidently the same ; a bro- 
ken narrative — a redundancy of minute description — ^bursts of unequal and energe- 
tic poetry — and a general tone of spirit and animation, unchecked by timidity or 
affectation, and unchastened by any great delicacy of taste or elegance of fancy.*’ 
*«««««« 

** But though we think this last romance of Mr. Scott’s about as good as the 
former, and allow that it affords great indications of poetical talent, we must re- 
mind our readers that we never entertained much partiality for this sort of com- 
position, and ventured on a former occasion to express our regret that an author 
endowed with such talents should consume them in imitations of obsolete extrava- 
gance,, and in the representation of manners and sentiments in which none of his 
readers can be supposed to take much interest, except the few who can judge of 
their exactness. To write a modern romance of chivalry, seems to be much such 
a phantasy as to build a modern abbey or an English pag^a. For once, however, 
it may be excused as a pretty caprice of genius ; but a second production of tho 
same sort is entitled to less indulgence, and imposes a sort of duty to drive the 
author from so idle a task, by a fair exposition of the faults which are, in a manner, 
inseparable from its execution. His genius, seconded by the omnipotence of 
fashion, has brought chivalry again into temporary favour. Fine ladies and gentle- 
men now talk indeed of donjons, keeps, tabards, scutcheons, tressures, caps of 
maintenance, portcullises, wimples, and we know not what besides ; just as they 
did in the days of Dr. Darwin’s popularity of gnomes, sylphs, oxygen, gossamer, 
polygynia, and polyandria. That fashion, however, passed rapidly away, and Mr. 
Scott should take care that a different sort of pedantry does not produce the same 
effects.” 


The detailed exposition of faults follows ; and it is, I am sure, done 
in a style on which the critic cannot now reflect with perfect equa- 
nimity, any more than on the lofty and decisive tone of the sweeping 
paragraphs by which it was introduced. All this, however, I can suj)- 

r >se Scott to have gone through with great composure ; but he must, 
think, have wondered, to say the least, when he found himself ac- 
cused of having ’’ throughout neglected Scottish feelings and Scottish 
characters !”— He who had just poured out all the patriotic enthu- 
siasm of his soul in so many passages of Marmion which every 
Scotchman to the end of time will have by heart, painted the capital, 
the court, the camp, the heroic old chieftains of Scotland in colours 
instinct with a fervour that can never die; and dignified the most 
fatal of her national misfortunes by a celebration as loftily pathetic as 
f ver blended pride with sorrow, — a battle-piece which even his critic 
*iad pronounced to be the noblest save in Homer! But not even this 
injustice was likely to wound him very deeply. Coming from one of 
the recent witnesses of his passionate agitation on the Mounds perhaps 
he would only smHe at it 

At all events, Scott could make allowance for the petulancies into 
which* men the least disposed to injure the feelings of others will some- 
times be betrayed, when the critical rod is in their hands. He as- 
sured Mr. Jeffrey that the article had not disturbed his digestion, 
though he hoped neither his booksellers nor the public would agree 
with the opinions it expressed; and begged he would come to dinner 
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at the hour previously appointed. Mr. Jeffrey appeared accordingly^ 
and was received by his host with the frankest cordiality ; but had the 
mortification to observe that the mintress of the house, though per- 
fectly polite, was not quite so easy with him as usual. She, too, be- 
haved herself with exemplary civility during the dinner ; but could not 
help saying, in her broken English, when her guest was departing, 
** Well, good night, Mr. Jeffrey — dey tell me you have abused Scott 
in de Review, and I hope Mr. Constable has paid you very well for 
writing it.” This anecdote was not perhaps worth giving ; but it has 
been printed already in an exaggerated shape, so 1 thought it as well 
to present the edition which 1 nave derived from the lips of all the 
three persons concerned. No one, I am sure, will think the worse of 
any of them for it, — least of all of Mrs. Scott. She might well be 
pardoned, if she took to herself more than her own share in the mis- 
adventures of the most affectionate of protectors. It was, I believe, 
about this time when, as Scott'has confessed, “ the popularity of Mar- 
mion gave him such a heeze he had for a nioment almost lost his foot- 
ing,” that a shrewd and sly observer, Mrs. Grant of Laggan, said, 
wittily enough, upon leaving a brilliant assembly where the poet had 
been surrounded by all the buzz and glare of fashionable ecstasy, — 
** Mr. Scott always seems to me like a glass, through which the rays 
of admiration pass without sensibly affecting it ; but the bit of paper 
that lies beside it will presently be in a blaze — and no wonder.” 

I shall not, after so much of and about criticism, say any thing 
more of Marmion in this place, than that I have always considered it 
as, on the whole, the greatest of Scott’s poems. There is a certain 
light, easy, virgin charm about the Lay, which we look for in vain 
through the subsequent volumes of his verse but the superior strength, 
and breadth, and boldness both of conception and execution in the 
Marmion appear to me indisputable. The great blot, the combination 
of mean felony with so many noble qualities in the character of the 
hero, was, as the poet says, severely commented on at the time by the 
most ardent of his early friends, Leyden ; but though he admitted the 
justice of that criticism, he chose ** to let the tree lie as it had fallen.” 
He was also sensible that many of the subordinate and connecting 
parts of the narrative arc flat, harsh, and obscure — but would never 
make any serious attempt to do away with those imperfections ; and 
perhaps they, after all, heighten by contrast the effect of the passages 
of high-wrought enthusiasm which alone he considered, in after days, 
with satisfaction. As for the " epistolary dissertations,” it must, ^ 
take it, be allowed that they interfered with the flow of the story 
when readers were turning the leaves with the first ardour of curiosity', 
and they were not, in fact, originally intended to be interwoven in any 
fashion with the romance of Marmion. Though the author himself 
does not allude to, and had perhaps forgotten the circumstance, when 
writing the Introductory Essay of 1830— they were announced, by an 
advertisement, early in 1807, as ** Six Epistles from Ettrick Forrest,” 
to be published in a separate volume, similar to that of the Ballads and 
Lyrical Pieces ; and j^rhaps it might have been better that this first 
plan had been adhered to. But however that may be, are there any 
pages, among all he ever wrote, that one would be more sorry he 
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shpuld not have ivpitten? They are among the most delicious por- 
traitures that genius ever painted of itself, — buoyant, virtuous, happy 
genius — exulting in its own energies, yet possessed and mastered by 
a clear, calm, modest mind, and happy only in diffusing happiness 
around it. 

I With what gratification those Epistles were read by the friends to 
whom they were addressed, it would be superfluous to show. He had, 
in fact, painted them almost as fully as himself ; and who might not 
have been proud to find a place in such a gallery ? The tastes and 
habits of six of those men, in whose intercourse Scott found the great- 
est* pleasure when his fame was approaching its meridian splendour, 
are thus preserved for posterity ; and when I reflect with what avidity 
we Catch at the least hint which seems^to afford us a glimpse of the 
intimate circle of any great poet of former ages, I cannot but believe 
that posterity would have held this record precious, even had the indi- 
viduals been in themselves far less remarkable than a Rose, an Ellis, 
a Heber, a Skene, a Marriott, and an Ersl^ine. 

Many other friends, however, have found a part in these aflcctionate 
sketches; and I doubt whether any manifestation of public applause 
afforded the poet so much pleasure as the letter in which one oil' these, 
alluded to in the fourth Epistle a^ then absent from Scotland by rea- 
son of his feeble health, acknowledged the emotions that had been 
stirred in him when he came upon that unexpected page. This was 
Colin Mackenzie of Portmore, the same who beat him in a competi- 
tion of rhymes at the High School, and whose ballad of Ellandonvan 
Castle had been introduced into the third volunje of the Minstrelsy. 
This accomplished and singularly modest man, now no more, re- 
ceived Marmion at Lympstone. 

** My dear Walter,” die sayc^ ** amidst the greeting's that will crowd on you, 
I know that those of a hearty, sincere, admiring old friend will not be coldly taken. 
I am not going to attempt an enumeration of beauties, but 1 must thank you for 
the elegant and delicate allusion in which you express your friendship for myself— 
Forbes — and, above all, that sweet memorial of bis late excellent &ther.* 1 find 1 
have got the mal du pays, and must return to enjoy the sight and society of a few 
chosen friends. You are not unaware of the place you hold on my list, and your 
description of our committees^ has inspired me with tenfold ardour to renew a 
pleasure so highly enjoyed, and remembered with such enthusiasm. Adieu, my 
dear friend. Ever yours, - C. M.” 

His next-door neighbour at Ashestiel, Mr. Pringle of Whytbank, 
“ the long-dcscended laird of Yair,” WTites not less touchingly on the 
verses in the 2d Epistle, where his beautiful place is mentioned, and 
the poet introduces 

“ those sportive boy^ 

CompanioQB of his mountain joys,** 

and paints the rapture with which they had heard him '‘call Wallace 
rampart holy ground.” 

"Your own benevolent heart,” says the good laird, "would have enjoyed the 
scene, could you have witnessed the countenances of my little flock grouped round 

* Mr. Mackenzie had married a daughter of Sir William Forbes of Pitsligo, Bart., the 
biographer of Beattie. 

t Tlie Slipper meetings of tho Cavalry Club.— See JMbnnioii, Introduction to Canto IV 

26 
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your book ; and perhaps you would have discovered that the father, though the 
least audible at that moment, was not the most insensible to the honour bestowed 
upon his children and his parent stream, both alike dear to his heart. May my 
boys feel an additional motive to act well, that tliey may cast no discredit upon 
their early friend !** 

But there was one persona] allusion which, almost before his ink was 
dry, the poet would fain have cancelled. Lord Scott, the young heir 
of Buccleuch, whose casual absence from “Yarrow’s bowers” was 
regretted in that same epistle (addressed to his tutor, Mr. Marriott) — 

“ No youthful baron *8 left to grace 
The lorest shcriiTB lonely ehase, 

And ape in manly step and tone 
The majesty of Oberou.” 

— ^this promising boy had left* Yarrow to visit it no more. He died a 
few days after Marmion was published, and Scott, in writing on the 
event to his uncle Lord Montagu (to whom the poem was inscribed), 
signified a fear that these verses might now serve but to quicken the 
sorrows of the mother. Lord Montagu answers, — 

“ I have been able to ascertain Lady Dalkeith's feelings in a manner that will, I 
think, be satisfactory to you, particularly as it came from herself, without my giving 
her the pain of being asked. In a letter I received yesterday, giving directions 
about some books, she writes as follows : — * And pray send me Marmion too— this 
may seem odd to you, but at some moments I am soothed by things which at other 
times drive me almost mad.’ ” 

On the 7th of April, Scott says to Lady Louisa Stewart — 

“ The death of poor dear Lord Scott was such a stunning blow to me, that I 
really felt for some time totally indifferent to the labours of literary correction. 1 
had very great hopes from that boy, who was of an age to form, on the principles 
of his father and grandfather, his feelings towards the numerous fiimilics who de- 
pend on them. But God's will be done. I intended to have omitted the lines re- 
ferring to him in Marmion in the second edition; for as to adding any, I could as 
soon write the Iliad. But I am now glad I altered my intention, as L^y Dalkeith 
has sent for the book, and dwells with melancholy pleasure on whatever recalls the 
memory of the poor boy. She has borne her distress like an angel, as she is, and 
always has been ; but God only can cure the wounds he inflicts.” 


One word more as to these personal allusions. While he was cor- 
recting. a second proof of the passage where Pitt and Fox are men- 
tioned together, at Stanmore Wiory, in April 1807, Lord Abercorn 
suggested that the compliment to the Whig statesman ought to Ixs still 
furmer heightened, and several lines — 


** For talents mourn untimely lost, 

When beet employed, and wanted tnost,'* — * 


were added accordingly. I hare heard, indeed, that they came from 
the accomplished Marquis’s own pen. Ballantync, however, from some 


* In place of this couplet, and the ten lines which follow it, the original MS. of Marmion 
baa only the following : — 

^ If genius high, and judgment sound. 

And wit that lovrd to play, not wound. 

And all the reasoning powers divine, 

To penetrate, resolve, combine. 

Could save one mortal of the herd 
I^om error— Fox had never err'd.” 
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inadvertance, had put the sheet to press before the remse^ as it is called, 
arrived in Edinburgh, and some few copies got abroad in which the 
additional couplets were omitted. A London journal (the Morning 
Chronicle) was stupid and malignant enough to insinuate that the au- 
thor had Ws presentation copies kruck oft* with, or without, them — ac- 
cording as they were for Whig or Tory hands. I mention the cir- 
cumstance now, only because 1 see by a letter of Heber’s that Scott 
had thought it worth his while to contradict the absurd charge in the 
newspapers of the day. 

The feelings of political partisanship find no place in this poem ; but 
though the Edinburgh reviewers chose to complain of its “ manifest 
neglect of Scottish feelings, ” I take leave to suspect that the boldness 
and energy of British patriotism which breathes in so many passages, 
may have had more share than that alleged omission in pointing the 
pen that criticised Marmion. Scott had sternly and indignantly rebuked 
and denounced the then too prevalent spirit of anti-national despond- 
ence ; he had put the trumpet to his lips, and done his part, at least, to 
sustain the hope and resolution of his countrymen in that struggle from 
which it was the doctrine of the Edinburgh Review that no sane ob- 
server of the times could anticipate anything but ruin and degradation. 
He must ever be considered as the “ mighty minstrel” of the Antigal- 
lican war; and it was Marmion that first announced him in that char- 
acter. 

Be all this as it may, Scott’s connexion with the Edinburgh Review 
was now broken oft'; and indeed it was never renewed, except in one 
instance, many years after, when the strong wish to serve poor Matu- 
rin shook him for a moment from his purpose. The loftiest and purest 
of human beings seldom act but under a mixture of motives, and I 
shall not attempt to guess in what proportions he was swayed by aver- 
sion to the political doctrines which the journal had lately been avow- 
ing with increased openness — ^by dissatisfaction with its judgments of 
his own works — or, lastly, by the feeling that, whether those judgments 
were or were not just, it was but an idle business for him to assist by 
his own pen the popularity of the vehicle that diffused them. That he 
was influenced more or less by all of these considerations, appears 
highly probable ; and I fancy I can trace some indications of each of 
them in a letter with wliich I am favoured by an old friend of mine, — 
a warm lover of literature, and a sincere admirer both of Scott and 
Jeflrey, and though numbered among the Tories in the House of Com- 
mons, yet one of the most liberal section of bis party, — who happened 
to visit Scotland shortly after the article on Marmion appeared, and 
has set dotvn his recollections of the course of table-talk at a dinner 
where he for the first time met Scott in company with the brilliant 
editor of the Edinburgh Review. 

There were,” he says, “only a few people besides the two lions — and assured- 
ly I have seldom passed a more agreeable day. A thousand subjects of literature, 
antiquities, and manners were started ; and much was I struck, as you may well 
suppose, by the extent, correctness, discrimination, and accuracy of Jeffrey’s in- 
formation ; equally so with his taste, acuteness, and wit in dissecting every book, 
author, and story that came in our way. Nothing could surpass the variety of his 
knowledge, but the easy rapidity of his manner of producing it He was then in 
his meridian. Scott, delighted to draw him out, delighted also to talk himself, and 
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displayed, I think, even a larger range of anecdote and illustration ; remembering 
every thing, whether true or false, that was characteristic or impressive ; every 
thing that was good, or lovely, or lively. It struck me that there was this great 
difference — ^Jeffrey, for the most part, entertained us, when books were under dis- 
cussion, with the detection of fault^ blunders, absurdities, or plagiarisms : Scott 
took up the matter where he left it, recalled some compensating teauty or excel- 
lence for which no credit had been allowed, and by the recitation, perhaps, of one 
fine stanza, set the poor victim on his legs again. I believe it was just about this 
time that ^ott had abandoned his place in Mr. Jeffrey's corps. The journal had 
been started among the clever young society with which Edinburgh abounded 
when they were both entering life as barristers ; and Jeffrey's principal coadjutors 
for some time were Sydney Smith, BitHigham, Horner, Scott himself— and on 
scientific subjects, Playfair ; but clever contributors were sought for in all quarters. 
Wit and fun were the first desiderata, and joined with general talent and litera- 
ture, carried all before them. Neutrality, or somothing of the kind, as to party 
politics, seems to have been originally asserted — the plan being, as Scott under- 
stood, not to avoid such questions altogether, but to let them be handled by Whig 
or Tory indifierently, if only the writer could make his article captivating in point 
of information and good writing. But it was not long before Brougham dipped the 
concern deep in witty Whiggery ; and it was thought at the time that some very 
foolish neglects on the part of Pitt had a principal share in making several of these 
brilliant young men decide on carrying over their weapons to the enemy’s camp. 
Scott was a strong Tory, nay, by family recollections and poetical feelings of as- 
sociation, a Jacobite. Jeffrey, however, was an early friend — and thus there was 
a confliction of feelings on both sides. Scott, as I was told, remonstrated against 
the deepening Whiggery— Jeffrey alleged that he could not resist the wit Scott 
ofiered to try his hand at a witty bit of Toryism — but the editor pleaded ofl^ upon 
the danger of inconsistency. These differences first cooled — and soon dissolved 
their federation.— To return to our gay dinner. As the claret was taking its 
rounds, Jeffrey introduced some good-natured eulogy of his old supporters — Sydney 
Smith, Brougham, and Horner. *Come,* says Scott, *you can’t say too much 
about Sydney or Brougham, but I will not admire your Horner : he always put me 
in mind of Obadiah’s bull, who, although, as Father Shandy observed, he never 
produced a calf, went through his business with such a grave demeanour, that he 
always maintained his credit in the parish !’ The fun of the illustration tempted 
him to this sally, 1 believe ; but Horner’s talents did not lie in humour, and his 
economical labours were totally uncongenial to the mind of Scott.” 

I shall conclude this chapter with a summary of booksellers’ ac- 
counts. Marmion was first printed in a splendid quarto, price one 
guinea and a half. The 2000 copies of this edition were all disposed 
of in less than a month, when a second of 3000 copies, in 8vo, was 
sent to press. There followed a third and a fourth' edition, each of 
3000, in 1809; a fifth of 2000, early in 1810; and a sixth of 3000, 
in two volumes, crown 8vo, with twelve designs by Singleton, before 
the end of that year; a seventh of 4000, and an eighth of 5000 copies 
8vo, in 1811 ; a ninth of 3000 in 1815; a tenth of 500, in 1820; an' 
eleventh of 500, and a twelfth of 2000 copies, in foolscapi both in 
1825. The legitimate sale in this country, therefore, down to the 
time of its being included in the first collective edition of his poetical 
works, amounted to 31,000; and the aggregate of that sale down to 
the period at which I am writing (May 1836), may be stated at 50,000 
copies. I presume it is right for me to facilitate the task of future 
historians of our literature ny preserving these details as often as I 
can. Such particulars respecting many of the great works even of 
the last century, are already sought for with vain regret ; and I antici- 
pate no day when the student of English civilization will pass without 
curiosity the contemporary reception of the Tale of Flodden Field. 
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CHAPTER XVIL 

EDITION OF DRYDEN PUBLISHED— AND CRITICISED BY MR HALLAM— WE- 
BEtt’S ROMANCES-EDITIONS OF QUEENHOOHALL-CAPTAIN CARLETON'S 
MEMOIRS-THE MEMOIRS OF ROBERT CARY. EARL OF MONMOUTH— THE 
SADLER PAPERS— AND THE SOMERS' TRACTS— EDITION OF SWIFT BEGUN 
—LETTERS TO JOANNA BAILLIE AND GEORGE ELLIS ON THE AFFAIRS OF 
THE PENINSULA-JOIIN STRUTHERS-JAMES HOGG— VISIT OF MR MORRITT 
— MRMORRllT'S REMINISCENCES OF ASHESl'lEL-SCOTT’S DOMESTIC LIFE. 
— 1808 . 

Before Marmion was published, a heavy task, begun earlier than 
the poem and continued throughout its progress, had been nearly com- 
pleted; and there appeared in the last week of April, 1808, ‘‘The 
Works of John Dryderi, now first collected ; illustrated with notes 
historical, critical, and explanatory, and a Life of the Author. — By 
Walter Scott, Esq. Eighteen volumes, 8vo.” This was the bold 
speculation of William Miller of Albemarle Street, London; and the 
editor’s fee, at forty guineas the volume, was £756. Tlic bulk of the 
collection, the neglect into which a majority of the pieces included in 
it had fallen, the obsoleteness of the party politics which had so large- 
ly exercised the author’s pen, and the indecorum, not seldom running 
into flagrant indecency, by which transcendant genius had ministered 
to the appetites of a licentious age, all combined to make the warmest 
of Scott’s friends and admirers doubt whether even his skill and repu- 
tation would be found suflicient to ensure the success of this under- 
taking. It was, however, better received than any one, except per- 
haps the courageous bookseller himself, had anticipated. The entire 
work Avas reprinted in 1821 ; and more lately the Life of Dryden has 
been twice republished in collective editions of IScott’s prose miscel- 
lanies; nor, perhaps, docs that class of his writings include any piece 
of considerable extent that has, on the whole, obtained higher estima- 
tion. 

This edition of Dryden was criticised in the Edinburgh Review for 
October, 1808, with great ability, and, on the whole, with admirable 
candour. The industry and perspicacity with which Scott had carried 
through his editorial researches and annotations were acknowledged 
in terms which, had he known the name of his reviewer, must have 
been doubly gratifying to his feelings ; and it was confessed that, in 
the life of his author, he had corrected with patient honesty, and filled 
up with lucid and expansive detail, the sometimes careless and often 
naked outline of Johnson’s masterly Essay on the same subject. It 
would be superfluous to quote in this place a specimen of critical skill 
which has already enjoyed such wide circulation, and which will here- 
after, no doubt, be included in the miscellaneous prose works of Hal- 
LAM. The points of political faith on which that great writer dissents 
from the editor of Dryden, would, even if I had the inclination to pur- 
sue such a discussion, lead me far astray from the immediate object 
of these pages ; they embrace questions on which tlie best and wisest 
of our countrymen will probably continue to take opposite sides, as 
VoL. 1. 2 0 26* 
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long as our past history excites a living interest, and our literature is 
that of an active nation. On the poetical character of Dryden I think 
the editor and his critic will be found to have expressed substantially 
much the same judgment ; when they appear to differ, the battle strikes 
me as being about words rather than things, as is likely to be the case 
when men of such abilities and attainments approach a subject remote 
from their personal passions. As might have oeen expected, the terse 
and dexterous reviewer has often the better in this logomachy ; but 
when the balance is struck, we discover here, as elsewhere, that Scott’s 
broad and masculine understanding had, by whatever happy hardi- 
hood, grasped the very result to which others win their way by the 
more cautious processes of logical investigation. While nothing has 
been found easier than to attack his details, his general views on criti- 
cal questions have seldom, if ever, been successi'ully impugned. 

I wish I could believe that Scott’s labours had been sufneient to re- 
call Dryden to his rightful station, not in the opinion of those who 
make literature the business or chief solace of their lives — for with 
them he had never forfeited it — but in the general favour of the intelli- 
gent public. That such has been the case, however, the not rapid sale 
of two editions, aided as they were by the greatest of living names, 
can be no proof ; nor have I observed among the numberless recent 
speculations of the English booksellers, a single reprint of even those 
tales, satires, and critical essays, not to be familiar with which w^ould, 
in the last age, have been considered as disgraceful in any one making 
the least pretension to letters. In the hope of exciting the curiosity, 
at least, of some of the thousands of young persons who seem to be 
growing up in contented ignorance of one of the greatest of our mas- 
ters, I shall transcribe v^mat George Ellis, whose misgivings about 
Scott’s edition, when first undertaken, had been so serious, was pleas- 
ed to write some months after its completion. 


** Claremont, SSd September, 1800. 

"I must confess that I took up the hook with some degree of trepidation, con- 
sidering an edition of such a writer as on every account ppriculosa plenum ojnts 
; but as soon as I became acquainted with your plan I proceeded boldly, and 
really feel at this moment sincerely grateful to you for much exquisite amusement. 
It now seems to me that your critical remarks ought to have occurred to myself. 
Such a po^ionate admirer of Dryden’s fiibles, the noblest specimen of versification 
(in my mind) that is to bo found in any modern language, ought to have perused 
his theatrical pieces with more candour than I did, and to have attributed to the 
bad taste of the age, rather than to his own, the numerous defects by which those 
hasty compositions are certainly deformed. I ought to have considered that wbaU 
ever Dryden wrote must, for some reason or other, be worth reading ; that his bom- 
bast and his indelicacy, however disgusting, were not without their use to any one 
who took an interest in our literary history ; that— in short, there are a thousand 
reflections which 1 ought to have made and never did make, and the result wee 
that your Dryden was to me a perfectly new book. It is certainly painful to see a 
race-horse in a hackney-chaise, but when one considers that he will suffer infinitely 
less from the violent exertion to which he is condemned, than a creature of inferior 
race — and that the wretched cock-tail on whom the same task is usually imposed, 
must shortly become a martyr in the service, one’s conscience becomes more at 
ease, and we are enabled to enjoy Dr. Johnson’s favourite pleasure of rapid motion 
without much remor^ on the score of its cnielt]^. Since, then, your hackneyman 
is not furnished with a whip, and you can so easily canter fiom poet to post, go on 
and prosper!” 
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To return for a moment to Scott’s Biography of Dryden — the only 
life of a great poet which he has left us, and also his only detailed 
work on the personal fortunes of one to whom literature was a pro- 
fession — it was penned just when he had begun to apprehend his own 
destiny. On this point of view, forbidden to contemporary delicacy, 
we may now pause with blameless curiosity ; and if 1 be not mistaken, 
it will reward our attention. Seriously as he must have in those days 
been revolving the hazards of literary enterprise, he could not, it is 
probable, have handled any subject of this class without letting out 
here and there thoughts and feelings proper to his own biographer’s 
province ; but, widely as he and his predecessor may appear to stand 
apart as regards some of the most important both of intellectual and 
moral characteristics, they had nevertheless many features of resem- 
blance, both as men and as authors; and I doubt if the entire range of 
our annals could have furnished a theme more calculated to keep 
Scott’s scrutinizing interest awake, than that w’hich opened on him as 
he contemplated step by step the career of Dryden. 

There are grave lessons which that story was not needed to enforce 
upon his mind ; he required no such beacon to make him revolt from 
paltering with the dignity of woman, or the passions of youth, or in- 
sulting by splenetic levities the religious convictions of any portion of 
his countrymen. But Dryden’s prostitution of his genius to the petty 
bitternesses of political warfare, and the consequences both as to the 
party he served, and the antagonists he provoked, migtit well supply 
matter for serious consideration to the author of the Melville song. 
“ Where,” says Scott, “ is the expert swordsman that does not delight 
in the flourish of his weapon 1 and a brave man will least of all w*ith- 
draw himself from his ancient standard when the tide of battle beats 
against it.” But he says also, — and I know enough of his own then 
recent experiences, in his intercourse with some who had been among 
his earliest and dearest associates, not to apply the language to the 
circumstances that suggested it — ** He who keenly engages in political 
controversy, must not only encounter the vulgar abuse which he may 
justly contemn, but the altered eye of friends whose regard is chilled 
nor when he adds, that the protecting zeal of his party did not com- 
pensate Dryden for the loss of those whom he alienated in their ser- 
vice,” can I help connecting this reflection too with his own subse- 
quent abstinence from party personalities, in which, had the expert 
swordsman’s delight in tne flourish of his weapon prevailed, he might 
have rivalled the success of either Dryden or Swift, to be repaid like 
them by the settled rancour of Whigs, and the jealous ingratitude of 
Tories. 

It is curious enough to compare the hesitating style of his apology 
for that tinge of evanescent superstition which seems to have clouded 
occasionally Dryden’s bright and solid mind, with the open avowal 
that he has pride in recording his author’s decided admiration of old 
ballads and popular tales;” and perhaps his personal feelings were 
hardly less his prompter where he dismisses with brief scotn the sins 
of negligence and haste, which had been so often urged against Dry- 
den. “Nothing,” he says, “ is so easily attained as tlie power of pre- 
senting the extrinsic qualities of fine painting, fine music, or fine poetry; 
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the beauty of colour and outline, the combination of notes, the melody 
of versification, may bo imitated by artists of mediocrity ; and many 
will view, hear, or peruse their performances, without being able 
positively to discover why they should not, since composed according 
to all the rules, afibrd pleasure equal to those of Raphael, Handel, or 
Drydcn. The deficiency lies in the vivifying spirit which, like alcohol^ 
may be reduced to the same principle in all the fine arts. The French 
are said to possess the best possible rules for building ships of war, 
although not equally remarkable for their power of fighting them. 
When criticism becomes a pursuit separate from poetry, those who 
follow it are apt to forget that the legitimate ends of the art for which 
they lay down rules, arc instruction and delight, and that these points 
being attained, by what road soever, entitles a poet to claim the pri74e 
of successful merit. Neither did the learned authors of these disquisi- 
tions sufficiently attend to the general disposition of mankind, which 
cannot be contented even with the happiest imitations of former e\ d- 
lence, but demands novelty as a necessary ingredient for amusement. 
To insist that every epic poem shall have tfie plan of the Iliad, and 
every tragedy l)e modelled by the rules oi‘ Aristotle, resembles the 
principle of the architect who should build all his houses with the same 
number of windows and of stories. It happened, too, inevitably, that 
the critics, in the pleni potential authority which they exercised, often 
assumed as indispensable requisites of the drama, or epopein, circum- 
stances which, in the great authorities they (|uotcd, were altogether 
accidental or indifferent. These they erected into laws, and banded 
dowrn as essential ; although the forms prescribed have often as little 
to do with the merit and success of the original from which they are 
taken, as the shape of the drinking glass with the flavour of the wine 
which it contains.” These sentences appear, from the dates, to have 
been penned immediately after the biographer of Dryden (who wrote 
no epic) had perused the Edinburgh Review on Marrnion. 

I conclude with a passage, in writing which he seems to have an- 
ticipated the only serious critical charge that was ever brought 
against his edition of Dryden as a whole — namely, the loose and irre- 
gular w^ay in which bis own a)sthctical notions are indicated, rather 
man expounded. “ While Dryden,” says Scott, “ examined, discussed, 
admitted, or rejected the rules proposed by others, he forbore, from 
prudence^ indolence^ or a regard far the freedom of Parnassus, to erect 
himself into a legislator- His doctrines are scattcrejd w'ithout system 
or pretence to it: — it is impossible to read far without finding some 
maxim for doing, or forbearing, which every student of poetry will do 
well to engrave upon the tablets of his memory ; but the author's mode 
of instruction is neither harsh nor dictatorial,” 

On the whole it is impossible to doubt that the success of Dryden in 
rapidly reaching, and, till the end of a long life, holding undisputed, 
the summit of public favour and reputation, in spite of his “ brave ne- 
glect” of minute finishing, narrow laws, and prejudiced authorities, 
must have had a powerful effect in nerving Scott’s hope and resolu- 
tion for the wide ocean of litera^ enterprise into which he had now 
fairly launched his bark. Like Dryden, he felt himself to be “ am- 
ply stored with acquired knowledge, much of it the fruits of early 
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reading and application anticipated that, though ** while engaged in 
the hurry of composition, or overcome by the lassitude of continued 
literary labour,” he should sometimes ‘‘ draw with too much liberality 
on a tenacious memory,” no occasional imperfections would deprive 
him of his praise in short, made up his mind that ** pointed and 
nicely-turned lines, sedulous study, and long and repeated correction 
and revision,” would all be dispensed with, provided their place w^ere 
supplied, as in Dryden, by “ rapidity of conception, a readiness of ex- 
pressing every idea, without losing any thing by the way,” “ perpetual 
animation and elasticity of thought;” and language never laboured, 
never loitering, never (in Dryden’s own phrase) cursedly confined,^^ 
Scott’s correspondence, about the time when his Dryden was pub- 
lished, is a good deal occupied with a wild project of his friend Henry 
Weber — that of an extensive edition of our Ancient Metrical Ro- 
mances, for which, in their own original dimensions, the enthusiastic 
German supposed the public appetite to have been set on edge by the 
“ Specimens” of Ellis, and imperfectly gratified by the text of Sir 
Tristrem. Scott assured him that Ellis’s work had been popular, rather 
in spile than by reason of the antique verses introduced here and there 
among his witty and sparkling prose; while Ellis told him, with equal 
truth, that the Tristrem had gone through two editions, simply owing 
to the celebrity of its editor’s name; and that, of a hundred that had 

E urchased the book, nine^-nine had read only the preface and notes, 
ut not one syllable of True Thomas’s “ quaint Inglis.” Weber, in 
reply to Ellis, alleged that Scott had not had leisure to consider his 
plan so fully as it deserved ; that nothing could prevent its success, 
provided Scott would write a preliminary essay, and let his name ap- 
pear in the title-page, along with his own ; and though Scott wholly 
declined this last proposal, he persisted for some months in a negotia- 
tion with the London booksellers, W'hich ended as both his patrons had 
foreseen. 

” But how is this? — (Ellis writes ) — ** Weber tells me he is afraid Mr. Scott will 
not be able to do any thing tor the recommendation of his Romances, because he 
is himself engaged in no less than five different literary enterprises, some of them 
of immense extent. Five ? Why, no combination of tone and bloto can possibly 
stand this; and Sir John Sinclair, however successful in pointing out the best 
modes of feeding common gladiators, has not discovered the means of training 
minds to such endless fatigue. I dare not ask you for an account of these projects, 
nor even for a letter during the continuance of this seven years’ apprenticeship, and 
only request that you will, after the completion of your labours, take measures to 
lay my ghost, which will infallibly be walking before that time, and suffering all 
the pains of unsatisfied curiosity. Seriously, 1 don’t quite like your imposing on 
yourself such a series of tasks. Some one is, I believe, always of service — because, 
whatever you write at the same time con amore, comes in as a relaxation, and is 
likely to receive more spirit and gaiety from that circumstance ; besides which, 
every sp^ies of study perhaps is capable of furnishing allusions, and adding vigour 
and solidity to poetry. Too constant attention to what they call their art, and too 
much solicitude about its minutiie, has been, 1 think, the fault of every poet since 
Pope; perhaps it was his too — perhaps the frequent and varied studies imposed 
upon him by his necessities contributed, in some measure, to Dryden’s characteris- 
tic splendour of style. Yet, surely, the best poet of the age ought not to be inces- 
santly employed in the drudgeries of literature. I shall lament if you are effec- 
tually distracted from the exercise of the talent in which you are confessedly with- 
out a rival.” 
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The poet answers as follows : — 

** My giving my name to Weber's Romances is out of the question, as assuredly 
I have not time to do any thing that can entitle it to stand in his title-page ; but 1 
will do all 1 can for him in.the business. By the hy, 1 wish he would be either 
more chary in his communications on the subject of my employments, or more ac- 
curate. I often employ his assistance in making extracts, &c., and 1 may say to 
him, as Lord Ogleby does to Canton, that he never sees me badiner a little with a 
subject, but he suspects mischief— to wit, an edition. In the mean time, suffice it 
to say, that I have done with poetry for some time — it is a scourging crop, and 
ought not to be hastily repeated. Editing, therefore, may be considered as a green 
crop of turnips or peas, extremely useful for those whose circumstances do not 
admit of giving their farm a summer fallow. Swift is my grande opus at present, 
though 1 am under engagements, of old standing, to write a life of Thomson troni 
some original materials. I have completed an edition of some State Papers of Sir 
Ralph Sadler, which 1 believe you will find curious ; I have, moreover, arranged 
for republication the more early volumes of Somers* Tracts ; but these are neither 
toilsome nor exhausting labours. Swift, in fact, is iny only task of great impor- 
tance. My present official employment leaves my time very much niy own, even 
while the courts are sitting — and entirely so in the vacation. My health is strong, 
and my mind active; 1 will therefore do as much us 1 can with justice to the 
tasks I have undertaken, and rest when advanced age and more independent cir- 
cumstances entitle me to repose.’* 

This letter is dated Ashcsticl, October 8, 1808 ; but it carries us 
back to the month of April, when the Dryden was completed. His 
engagements with London publishers respecting the Somers and the 
Sadler, were, I believe, entered into before the end of 1807 ; but Con- 
stable appears to have first ascertained them, when he accompanied 
the second cargo of Marmion to the great southern market; and, 
alarmed at the prospect of losing his hold on Scott’s industry, he at 
once invited him to follow up his Dryden by an edition of Swift on the 
same scale,— offering, moreover, to double the rate of payment which 
he had contracted for with the London publisher of the Dryden ; that 
is to say, to give him £1500 for the new undertaking. This munifi- 
cent tender was accepted without hesitation ; and as early as May, I 
find Scott WTiting to his literary allies in all directions for books, pam- 
phlets, and MSS. materials likely to be serviceable in completing and 
illustrating the Life and Works of the Dean of vSt. Patrick’s. While 
these were accumulating about him, which they soon did in greater 
abundance than he had anticipated, he concluded his labours on Sad- 
ler’s State Papers, characteristically undervalued in his letter to Ellis, 
and kept pace, at the same time, with Ballantync, ps the huge collec- 
tion of the Somers’ Tracts continued to move through the press. The 
Sadler was published in the course of 1809, in three large volumes, 
quarto; but the last of the thirteen equally ponderous tomes to which 
Somers extended, was not dismissed from nis desk until towards the 
conclusion of 1812. 

BuV these were not his only tasks during the summer and autumn of 
1808 ; and if he had not *^fve different enterprises” on his hands when 
Weber said so to Ellis, he had more than five very soon after. He 
edited this year, Strutt’s unfinished romance of Qucenhoo-liall, and 
equipped the fourth volume with a conclusion in the fashion of the 
original but how little he thought of this matter may be guessed from 

^ Sfie General Preface to Waverley, pp. xiv-xvii. and Appendix No. II. p. Ixv. 
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one of his notes to Ballantyne, in which he says, ** 1 wish you would 
see how far the copy of Qucenhoo-llall, sent last night, extends, that I 
may not write more nonsense than enough.” The publisher of this 
work was John Murray, of London. It was immediately preceded by 
a reprint of Captain Carleton’s Memoirs of the War of the Spanish 
Succession, to which he gave a lively preface and various notes ; and 
follow^ed by a similar edition of the Memoirs of Robert Cary, Earl of 
Monmouth, — each of these being a single octavo, printed by Ballantyne 
and published by Constable. 

The rcpublication of Carleton,* Johnson’s eulogy of which fills a 
pleasant page in Boswell, had probably been suggested by the lively 
interest which Scott took in the first outburst of Spanish patriotism 
consequent on Napoleon’s transactions at Bayonne. There is one pas- 
sage in the preface which I must indulge myself by transcribing. Speak- 
ing of the absurd recall of Peterborough, from the command in which 
he had exhibited such a wonderful combination of patience and pru- 
dence with military daring, he says: — “One ostensible reason was, 
that Peterborough’s parts w^ere of too lively and mercurial a quality, 
and that his letters showed more wit than became a General ; — a com- 
monplace objection, raised by the dull malignity of commonplace minds, 
against those whom they see discharging with ease and indifference the 
tasks which they themselves execute (if at all) with the sweat of their 
brow and in the heaviness of their hearts. There is a certain hypocrisy 
in business, whether civil or military, as well as in religion, wliich they 
will do well to observe who, not satisfied with discharging their duty, 
desire also the good repute of men.” It was not long before some of 
the dull malignants of the Parliament House began to insinuate what 
at length found a dull and dignified mouthpiece in the House of Com- 
mons — that if a Clerk of Session had any real business to do, it could 
not be done well by a man who found time for more literary enterprises 
than any other author of the age undertook — wrote more books,” 
T^ord Archibald Hamilton serenely added, “ than any body could find 
leisure to read” — and, moreover, mingled in general society as much 
as many that had no pursuit but pleasure. 

The eager struggling of the diuerent booksellers to engage Scott at 
this time, is a very amusing feature in the voluminous correspondence 
before me. Had he possessed treble the energy for which it was pos- 
sible to give any man credit, he could never have encountered a tithe 
of the projects that the post brought day after day to him, announced 
with extravagant enthusiasm, and urged with all the arts of concilia- 
tion. I shall mention only one out of at least d dozen gigantic schemes 
which were thus proposed before he had well settled himself to his 
Swift; and I do so, because something of the kind was a few years 
later carried into execution. This was a General Edition of British 
Novels, beginning with De Foe and reaching to the end of the last 
century ; to be set forth with biographical prefaces and illustrative notes 
by Scott, and printed of course by Ballantyne. The projector ^as 

* I believe it is now pretty ^nerally believed that Carleton's Memoirs were amoDff the 
numberless fiibricntions of uc/m ; but in this case, as in thgt of his Cav^ier, he no doubt 

had before him the rude journal of some officer who had really served in the campugns 
described with such an inimitable air of truth. 
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Murray, who was now eager to start on all points in the race with 
Constable ; but this was not, as we shall sec presently, the only busi- 
ness that prompted my enterprising friend’s first visit to Ashestiel. 

Conversing with Scott, many years afterw^ards, about the tumult of 
engagements in which he was thus involved, he said, “Ay, it was 
enough to tear me to pieces, but there was a wonderful exhilaration 
about it all : my blood was kept at fever-pitch — I felt as if could have 
grappled with any thing and every thing ; then, there was hardly one 
of all my schemes that did not afford me the means of serving some 
poor devil of a brother author. There were always huge piles of ma- 
terials to be arranged, sifted, and indexed — volumes of extracts to be 
transcribed — journeys to be made hither and thither, for ascertaining 
little facts and dates, — in short, I could commonly keep half-a-dozen of 
the ragged regiment of Parnassus in tolerable case.” I said he must 
have felt something like what a locomotive engine on a railway might 
be supposed to do, when a score of coal wagons are seen linking them- 
selves to it the moment it gets the steam up, and it rushes on its course 
regardless of the burden. “ Yes,” said he, laughing, and making a 
crashing cut with his axe (for we were felling larches) ; but there was 
a cursed lot of dung-carts too.” He was seldom, in fact, without some 
of these appendages; and I admired nothing in him more than the pa- 
tient courtesy, the Unwearied gentle kindness with which he always 
treated them, in spite of their delays and blunders, to say nothing of 
the almost incrediole vanity and presumption which more than one of 
them often exhibited in the midst of their fawning ; and I believe, with 
ail their faults, the worst and weakest of them repaid him by a canine 
fidelity of affection. This part of Scott’s character recalls by far the 
most pleasing trait in that of his last predecessor in the plenitude of 
literary authority — ^Dr. Johnson. There was perhaps notning (except 
the one great blunder) that had a worse effect on the course of his pe- 
cuniary fortunes, than the readiness with which he exerted his interest 
with the booksellers on behalf of inferior writers. Even from the com- 
mencement of his connexion with Constable in particular, I can trace 
a continual series of such applications. They stimulated the already 
too sanguine publisher to numberless risks; and when these failed, the 
result was, in one shape or other, some corresponding deduction from 
the fair profits of his own literary labour. “ I like well,” Constable 
was often heard to say in the sequel, “ I like well Scott’s ain haims — 
but heaven preserve me from those of his fathering !” 

Every now and then, however, he had the rich compensation of 
finding that his interference had really promoted the worldly interests 
of some meritorious obscure. Early in 1808 he tasted this pleasure, 
in the case of a poetical shoemaker of Glasgow, Mr. John Struthers, 
a man of rare worth and very considerable genius, whose “ Poor 
Man’s Sabbath” was recommended to his notice by Joanna Baillie, 
and shortly after published, at his desire, by Mr. Constable. He thus 
writes to Miss Baillie from Ashestiel, on the 9th of May; 1808'^ — 

*' Your letter found me in this quiet comer, and while it always gives roe pride 
and pleasure Co hear from ypu, I am truly concerned at Constable’s unaccountable 
delays. I suppose that, in the hurry of his departure for London, his promise to 
write to Mr. Struthers had escaped ; as for any desire to qnit his bargain, it is out 
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of the question. If Mr. Struthers will send to my house in Castle Street, the 
manuscript desigpied for the press, I will get him a short bill for the copy-money 
the moment Constable returns, or perhaps before he comes down. He may rely on 
the bargain being definitively settled, and the printing will, I suppose, be begun 
immediately on the great bibliopoliet*a return ; on which occasion 1 shall have, ac- 
cording to good old phrase, ' a crow to pluck with him, and a pock to put the fea- 
thers in.’ 1 heartily wish we could have had the honour to see Miss Agnes and 
you at our little farm, which is now in its glory— all the twigs bursting into leaf, 
and all the lambs skipping on the hills. I have been fishing almost from morning 
till night; and Mrs. Scott, and two ladies our guests, are wandering about on the 
banks in the most Arcadian fashion in the world. We are just on the point of 
setting out on a pilgrimage to the * bonny bush aboon Traquhair,’ which 1 believe 
will occupy us all the morning. Adieu, my dear Miss Baillie. Nothing will give 
me more pleasure than to hear that you have found the northern breezes fraught 
with inspiration. You are not entitled to spare yourself, and none is so deeply 
interested in your labours as your truly respectful friend and admirer, 

Walter Scott. 

'* P. S. We quit our quiet pastures to return to Edinburgh on the 10th. So Mr. 
Struthers* parcel will find me there, if he is pleased to intrust me with the care 
of it.” 

Mr. Struthers’ volume was unfortunate in bearing a title so very 
like that of James Grahame’s Sabbath, which, though not written 
sooner, had been published a year or two before. l%is much inter- 
fered with its success, yet it was not on the whole unsuccessful : it 
put some £30 or £40 into the pocket of a good man, to whom this 
was a considerable supply ; but it made his name and character known, 
and thus served him far more essentially ; for he wisely continued to 
cultivate his poetical talents without neglecting the opportunity, thus 
afforded him through them, of pursuing his original calling under 
better advantages. It is said that the solitary and meditative genera- 
tion of cobblers have produced a larger list of murders and other do- 
mestic crimes than any other mechanical trade, except the butchers ; 
but the sons of Crispin have, to balance their account, a not less dis- 
proportionate catalogue of poets; and foremost among these stands 
the pious author of the Poor Man’s Sabbath ; one of the very few that 
have had sense and fortitude to resist the innumerable temptations to 
which any measure of celebrity exposes persons of their class. I be- 
lieve Mr. Struthers still survives to enjoy the retrospect of a long and 
virtuous life. His letters to Scott are equally creditable to his taste 
and his feelings, and sometime after we shall find him making a pil- 
grimage of gratitude to Ashestiel.* 

James Ho^rg was by this time beginning to be generally known and 
appreciated in Scotland ; and the popularity of bis “ Mountain Bard” 
encouraged Scott to more strenuous intercession in his behalf. I have 
befpre me a lo^ array of letters on this subject, which passed tetween 
Scott and the Earl of Dalkeith and his brother Lord Montagu, in 180S. 
Hogg’s prime ambition at this period was to procure an ensigney in a 
militia regiment, and he seems to have set little by Scott’s representa- 


* 1 am happy to loam, aa thia page paaaea through the preaa, fiom my friend Mr. John 
Kerr of Glaagow, that about three yeara ago Mr. Struthera was appointed keeper of Stir- 
ling’a Library, a collection of aome conaequence, in that city. The aelection of him fiir 
thia reapectahle aituation reflecta honour on the directora of the inatitutuaL— (December, 
1836). 
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tions that the pay of such a situation was very small, and that, if he 
obtained it, he would probably find his relations with his brother 
officers far from agreeable. There was, however, another objection 
which Scott could not hint to the aspirant himself, W which seems to 
have been duly considered by those who were anxious to promote his 
views. Militia officers of that day were by no means unlikely to see 
their nerves put to the test; and the Shepherd’s — ^though he wrote 
some capital war-songs, especially Donald Macdonald — were not 
heroically strung. This was in truth no secret among his early inti- 
mates, though he had not measured himself at all exactly on that 
score, and was even tempted, when he found there was no chance of 
the militia epaulette, to threaten that he would ** list for a soldier” in a ‘ 
marching regiment Notwithstanding at least one melancholy pre- 
cedent, the excise, which would have suited him almost as badly as 
** hugging Brown Besa,” was next thought of ; and the Shepherd him- 
self seems to have entered into that plan with considerable alacrity: 
but I know not whether he changed his mind, or what other cause 
prevented such an appointment from taking place. After various 
shiftings he at last obtained, as we shall see, fi'om the late Duke of 
Buccleuch’s munificence, the gratuitous life-rent of a small farm in the 
vale of Yarrow; and had he contented himself with the careful 
management of its* fields, the rest of his days might have been easy. 
But he could not withstand the attractions of Edinburgh, which carri- 
ed him away from Altrive for months every year ; and when at home, 
a warm ancf hospitable disposition, so often stirred by vanity less par- 
donable than his, made him convert his cottage into an unpaid nos- 
telrie for the reception of endless troops of thoughtless admirers ; and 
thus, in spite of much help and much forbearance, he was never out 
of one set of pecuniary difficulties before he had begun to weave the 
meshes of some fresh entanglement. In pace requiescat. There will 
never be such an Ettrick Shepherd again. 

The following is an extract from a letter of Scott’s to his brother 
Thomas, dated 20th June, 1808. 

” Excellent news to-day from Spain— yet I wish the patriots had a leader of 
genius and influence. I fear the Castilian nobility are more sunk than the com- 
mon people, and that it will be easier to find armies than generals. A Wallace, 
Dundee, or Montrose, would be the man for Spain at this moment It is, however, 
a consolation that though the grandees of the earth, when the post of honour be- 
comes the post of danger, may be less ambitious of occupying it there may be 
some hidalgo among the mountains of Asturias with all the spirit of the Cid Ruy 
Diaz, or £bn Pelayo, or Don Quixote if you will, whose gallantry was only im- 
peachable from the objects on which he exercised it It strikes mie as very singu- 
lar to have all the places mentioned in Don Quixote and Gil Bias now the scenes 
of real and important events. Gazettes dated from Oviedo, and gorges fortified in 
the Sierra Morena, sounds like history in the land of romance. 

** James Hogg has driven his pigs to a bad market I am en^vouring, as a pis 
aUeff to have him made an Excise officer, that station being, with respect to Scot- 
tish geniuses, the grave of all the Capulets. Witness Adam Smith, Burns, dkc.** 

I mentioned the name of Joanna Baillie (for who,” as Scott says 
in a letter of this time, "ever speaks of Miss Sappho ?”) in connexion 
with the MS. of the Poor Man’s Sabbath. From Glasmw, where she 
had found out Struthers in April, she proceeded to Edinburgh, and 
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took up her abode for a week or two under Scott’s roof. ^ Their ac- 
quaintance was thus knit into a deep and respectful affection on both 
sides ; and henceforth they maintained a close epistolary correspond- 
ence, which will, I think, supply tliis compilation with some of the most 
interesting of its materials. But within a few weeks after Joanna’s 
departure, he was to commence another intimacy not less sincere and 
cordial ; and when I name Mr. Morritt of Rokeby, I have done enough 
to prepare many of my readers to expect not inferior gratification from 
the still more abundant series of letters in which, from this time to the 
end of his life, Scott communicated his thoughts and feelings to one 
of the most accomplished men that ever shared his confidence. He 
had now reached a period of life after wdiich real friendships are but 
seldom formed ; and it is fortunate that another English one had been 
thoroughly compacted before death cut the tics between him and 
George Ellis — ^because his dearest intimates within Scotland had of 
course but a slender part in his written correspondence. 

Several mutual friends had written to recommend Mr. Morritt to 
his acquaintance — among others, Mr.W. S. Rose and Lady Louisa 
Stuart. His answer to her ladyship I must insert here, for the sake of 
the late inimitable Lydia While, who so long ruled without a rival in 
the soft realm of blue Mayfair. 

“ Edinburgh, 16th June, 1808. 

** My dear Lady Louisa, 

** Nothing will give us more pleasure than to have the honour of showing 
every attention in our power to Mr. and Mrs. Morritt, and I am particularly happy 
in a circumstance that at once promises me a great deal of pleasure in the .ac- 
quaintance of your l^adyship’s friends, and alferds me the satisfaction of hearing 
from you again. Pray don’t triumph over mo too much in the case of Lydia. I 
stood a very respectable siege ; but she caressed my wife, coaxed my children, and 
made, by dint of cake and pudding, some impression even upon the affections of my 
favourite dog : — so, when all tlie outworks were carried, the mere fortress had no 
choice but to surrender on honourable terms. To the best of my thinking, notwith- 
standing the cerulean hue of her stockings, and a most plentiful stock of eccentric 
affectation, she is really at bottom a good-natured woman, with much liveliness and 
some talent. She is now set out to the Highlands, where she is likely to encounter 
many adventures. Mrs. Scott and 1 went as far as Loch Catrine with her, from 
which jaunt I have just returned. Wc had most heavenly weather, which was pe- 
culiarly favourable to my fair companions* zeal for sketching every object that fell 
in their way, from a castle to a pigeon-house. Did your Ladyship ever travel with 
a drawing companion ? Mine drew like cart-horses, as well in laborious zeal as in 
effect; for, after all, 1 could not help hinting that the cataracts delineated bore a 
singular resemblance to haycocks, and tihe rocks much correspondence to large old- 
fiishioned cabinets with their folding-doors open. So much for Lydia, whom I left 
on her journey through the Highlands, but by what route she had not resolved. 1 
gave her three plans, and think it likely she will adopt none of them : moreover, 
when the executive government of postilions, landlords, and Highland boatmen de- 
volves upon her English servant instead of me, 1 am afraid the distresses of the 
errant damsel will mil a little teneath the dignity of romances. All this nonsem 
is entre nms^ for Miss White has been actively zealous in getting me some Irish 
correspondence about Swift, and otherwise very obliging. 

**It is not with my inclination that I fag for the broksellers; but what can I del 
My poverty and not niy will consents. The income of my office is only reversion- 
ary, and my private fortune much limited. My poetical success fairly destroyed 
my prospects of professional success, and obliges me to retire from the bar ; for 
though 1 had a competent share of information and industry, who would trust their 
cause to the author of the Lay of the Last Minstrell Now, although 1 do allow 
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that an author should take core of his literary character, yet I think the least thin^ 
that his literary character can do in return is to take some care of the author, who 
is unfortunately, like Jeremy in Love for Love^ furnished with a set of t&stes and 
appetites which would do honour to the income of a Duke if he had it . Besides, I 
go to work with Swift con amore ; for, like Dryden, he is an early favourite of 
mine. The Marmion is nearly out, and I have made one or two alterations on the 
^ird edition, with which the press is now groaning. So soon as it is, it will make 
the numter of copies published within the space of six months amount to eight 
thousand, — an immense number surely, and enough to comfort the author's wounded 
feelings, had the claws of the reviewers been able to reach him through the steel 
jack of true Border indifference. Your Ladyship's much obliged and faithful 
servant, Walter Scott." 

Mr. and Mrs. Morritt reached Edinburgh soon after this letter was 
written. Scott showed them the lions of trie town and its vicinity, ex- 
actly as if he had nothing else to attend to but their gratification ; and 
Mr. Morrit recollects with particular pleasure one lung day spent in 
rambling along the Esk by Roslin and Ilawthornden, 

Where Jonson sat in Drummond's social shade," 

down to the old haunts of Lasswade. 

"When we approached that village," says the Memorandum with which Mr. 
Morritt favours me, " Scott, who had laid hold of my arm, turned along the road in 
a direction not leading fo the place where the carriage was to meet us. After 
walking some minutes towards Edinburgh, 1 suggested that we were losing the 
scenery of the Esk, and, besides, had Dalkeith Palace yet to see. * Yes,* said he, 
* and I have been bringing you where there is little enough to be seen — only that 
Scotch cottage’ (one by the road side, with a small garth) ; * but, though not worth 
looking at, 1 could not pass it It was our first country house when newly married, 
and many a contrivance we had to make it comfortable. I made a dining-table for 
it with my own hands. Look at these two miserable willow-trees on either side 
the gate into the enclosure ; they are tied together at the top to be an arch, and a 
cross made of two sticks over them is not yet decayed. To be sure it is not much 
of a lion to show a stranger ; but I wanted to see it again myself, for I assure you 
that after 1 had constructed it, mamma’ (Mrs. Scott) * and 1 both of us thought it 
so fine, we turned out to see it by moonlight, and walked backwards from it to the 
door, in admiration of our own magnificence and its picturesque effect 1 did want 
to see if it was still there — so now we will look after the barouche, and make the 
best of our way to Dalkeith.’ Such were the natural feelings that endear^ the 
Author of Marmion and the Lay to those who * saw him in his happier hours of 
social pleasure.’ His person at that time may be exactly known from Raeburn’s 
first picture, which had just been executed for his bookseller. Constable, and which 
was a most faithful likeness of him and his dog Camp. The literal fidelity of the 
portraiture, however, is its principal merit. The expression is serious and contem- 
plative, very unlike the hilarity and vivacity then habitual to his speaking face, but 
quite true to what it was in the absence of such excitement His features struck 
me at first as commonplace atid heavy,— but they were almost always lighted up by 
the flashes of the mind within. This required a hand more masterly than Se- 
bum’s; and indeed, in my own opinion, Chantrey alone has in his bust attained 
that in his case, most difficult task of portraying the features faithfully, and yet 
giving the real and transient expression of the countenance when animated. 

"We passed a week in Edinburgh, chiefly in his society and that of his friends 
the Mackenzies. We were so far on our way to Brahan Castle, in Ross-shire. 
Scott unlocked all his antiquarian lore, and supplied us with numberless data, such 
as no guide-book could have furnished, and such as his own Monkbams might have 
delighted to give. It would be idle to tell how much pleasure and instruction his 
advice added to a tour in itself so productive of both, ss well as of private friend- 
ships and intimacies, now too generally terminated by death, but never severed by 
caprice or disappointment His was added to the number by our reception now in 
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Edinburgh, and, on our return from the Highlands, at Asbestiel — where he had 
made ua promise to visit him, saying that the farm-house had pigeon-holes enough 
for such of his friends as could live, like him, on Tweed salmon and Forest mutton. 
There he was the cherished friend and kind neighbour of every middling Selkirk- 
shire yeoman, just as easijy as in Edinburgh he was the companion of clever youth 
and narrative old age in refined society, lie carried us one day to Melrose Abbey 
or Newark — another, to course with mountain greyhounds by Yarrow braes or St 
Mary’s loch, repeating every ballad or legendary tale connected with the scenery 
— and on a third, we must all go to a farmer’s him, or harvest-home, to dance with 
Porder lasses on a barn floor, drink whisky punch, and enter with him into all the 
gossip and good fellowship of his neighbours, on a complete footing of unrestrained 
conviviality, equality, and mutual respect Ilis wife and happy young family were 
clustered round him, and the cordiality of his reception would have unbent a mi- 
santlirope. 

At this period his conversation was more equal and animated than any man’s 
that I ever knew. It was most characterised by the extreme felicity and fun of his 
illustrations, drawn from the whole encyclopedia of life and nature, in a style 
sometimes too exuberant for written narrative, but which to him was natural and 
spontaneous. A hundred stories, always apposite, and often interesting the mind 
by strong pathos, or eminently ludicrous, were daily told, which, with many more, 
have since been transplanted, almost in the same language, into the Waverley novels 
and his other writings. These and his recitations of poetry, which can never be 
forgotten by those who knew him, made up the charm that his boundless memory 
enabled him to exert to the wonder of the gaping lovers of wonders. But equally 
impressive and powerful was the language of his warm heart, and equally wonder- 
ful were the conclusions of his vigorous understanding, to those who could return 
or appreciate either. Among a number of such recollections, I have seen many of 
the thoughts which then passed through his mind embodied in the delightful pro- 
ves annexed late in life to his poetry and novels. Those on literary quarrels and 
literary irritability are exactly what he then expressed. Keenly enjoying literature 
as he did, and indulging his own love of it in perpetual composition, he always 
maintained the same estimate of it as subordinate and auxiliary to the purposes of 
life, and rather talked of men and events than of books and criticism. Literary 
fame, he always said, was a bright feather in the cap, but not the substantial cover 
of a well-protected head. This sound and manly feeling was what I have seen de- 
scribed by some of his biographers as jnide ; and it will always be thought so by 
those whose own vanitjr can only be ^tified by the admiration of others, and who 
mistake shows for realities. None valued the love and applause of others more 
than Scott; but it was to the love and applause of those he valued in return that 
he restricted the feeling — without restricting the kindness. Men who did not, or 
would not, understand this, perpetually mistook him — and, after loading him with 
undesired eulogy, perhaps in his own house neglected common attention or civility 
to other parts of his family. It was on such an occasion that I heard him murmur 
in my ear, * Author as I am, I wish these good people would recollect that I began 
with being a gentleman, and don’t mean to give up the character.’ Such was all 
along his feeling, and this, with a slight prejudice common to Scotchmen in favour 
of ancient and respectable family descent, constituted what in Grub Street is called 
his pride. It was, at least, what Johnson would have justly called defensive pride. 
From all other, and still more from mere vanity, I never knew any man so remark- 
ably free.” 

The fanner at whose annual 1dm Scott and all his household were, 
in those days, regular guests, was Mr. Laidlaw, the duke of Buc- 
cleuch’s tenant on the lands of Peel, which are only separated from the 
eastern terrace of Ashestiel by the ravine and its brooK. Mr. Laidlaw 
was himself possessed of some landed property in the same neighbour* 
hood, and being considered as wealthy, and fond of his wealth, he was 
usually called among the countiy people Laird Nijupy; an expresidve 
designation which it would be difficult to translate. Though a very 

27 * 
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dry» demure, and taciturn old presbyterian, he could not resist the 
Sheriff’s jokes, nay, he even gradually subdued his scruples so far, as 
to become a pretty constant attendant at his English printed prayer^' 
on the Sundays ; which, indeed, were by this time rather more popu- 
lar than quite suited the capacity of the parlour-chapel. Mr. Laidiaw’s 
wife was a woman of superior mind and manners — a great reader, 
and one of the few to whom Scott liked lending his books ; for most 
strict and delicate was he always in the care of them, and indeed, 
hardly any trivial occurrence ever seemed to touch his temper at all 
except any thing like irreverent treatment of a book. The intercourse 
between the family at Ashestiel and this worthy woman and her chil- 
dren, was a constant interchange of respect and kindness ; but I re- 
member to have heard Scott say that the greatest compliment he had 
ever received in his life was from the rigid old farmer himself; for, 
years after he had left Ashestiel, he discovered casually that special 
care had been taken to keep the turf seat on the Shirrd^s knows in good 
repair : and this was much from Nippy. 

And here I must set down a story which, most readers will smile 
to be told, was often repeated by Scott; and always with an air that 
seemed to me, in spite of his endeavours to the contrary, as grave as 
the. usual aspect of Laird Nippy of the Peel. This neighbour was a 
distant kinsman of His dear friend William Laidlaw ; — so distant, that 
elsewhere in that condition they would scarcely have remembered any 
community of blood ; — but they both traced their descent, in the ninth 
degree, to an ancestress who, in the days of John Knox, fell into 
trouble from a suspicion of witchcraft. In her time the Laidlaws 
were rich and prosperous, and held rank among the best gentry of 
Tweeddale ; but in some evil hour, her husband, the head of his blood, 
reproached her with her addiction to the black art, and she, in her 
anger, cursed the name and lineage of Laidlaw. Her only son, who 
stood by, implored her to revoke the malediction ; but in vain. Next 
day, however, on the renewal of his entreaties, she carried him with 
her into the woods, made him slay a heifer, sacrificed it to the power 
of evil in his presence, and then, collecting the ashes in her apron, in- 
vited the youth to see her commit them to the river. “Follow them,” 
said she, “ from stream to pool, as long as they float visible, and as 
many streams as you shall then have passed, for so many generations 
shall your descendants prosper. After that they shall like the rest of 
the name be poor, and take their part in my curse.” The streams he 
counted, were nine ; and now, Scott would say, “ look round you in 
this country, and sure enough the Laidlaws are one and all landless 
men, with the single exception of Auld Nippy !” Many times had I 
heard both him and William Laidlaw tell this story, before any suspi- 
cion got abroad that Nippy’s wealth rested on insecure foundations. 
Year after year, we never escorted a stranger by the Peel, but I heard 
the tale ; — and at last it came with a new conclusion ; — ** and now, 
think whatever we choose of it, my good friend Nippy is a bankrupt” 

^ Mr. Morritt’s mention of the “ happy young family clustered round 
him” at Laird Nippy’s tira, reminds me that I ought to say a few 
words on Scott’s method of treating his children in their early days. 
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He had now two boys and two girls ; — and he never had more.* He 
was not one of those who take much delight in a mere infant ; but no 
father ever devoted more time and tender care to his offspring than 
he did to each of his, as they successively reached the aj^ when they 
could listen to him and understand his talk. Like their mute play- 
mates, Camp and the greyhounds, they had at all times free access to 
his study; he never considered their tattle as any disturbance ; they 
went and came as pleased their fancy; he was always ready to 
answer their questions: and when they, unconscious how he was en- 
gaged, entreated him to lay down his pen and tell them a story, he 
would take them on his knee, repeat a ballad or a legend, kiss them, 
and set them down again to their marbles or ninepins, and resume his 
labour as if refreshed by the interruption. From a very early age he 
made them dine at table, and ** to sit up to supper” was the great 
reward when they had been ‘‘ very good bairns.” In short, he con- 
sidered it as the highest duty as well as the sweetest pleasure of a 
parent to be the companion of his children ; he partook all their little 
joys and sorrows, and made his kind unformal instructions to blend 
so easily and playfully with the current of their own sayings and 
doings, that so far from regarding him with any distant awe, it was 
never thought that any sport or diversion could go on in the right 
ivay, unless papa were of the party, or tliat the rainiest day could be 
dull so he were at home. 

Of the irregularity of his own education he speaks with considerable 
regret, in the autobiographical fragment written this year at Ashe- 
stiel ; yet his practice does not look as if that feeling had been strongly 
rooted in his mind ; — for he never did show much concern about regu- 
lating systematically what is usually called education in the case of 
his own children. It seemed, on the contrary, as if he attached little 
importance to any thing else, so he could perceive that the young 
curiosity was excited — the intellect, by whatever springs of interest, 
set in motion. He detested and despised the whole generation of 
modern children’s books, in which the attempt is made to convey ac- 
curate notions of scientific minutiae: delighting cordially, on the other 
hand, in those of the preceding age, which, addressing themselves 
chiefly to the imagination, obtain through it, as he believed, the best 
chance of stirring our graver faculties also. He exercised the memory, 
by selecting for tasks of recitation passages of popular verse the most 

* I may as well tranacribe here the rest of the record in ScolCa family Bible. After 
what was quoted in a former chapter, it Uius proceeds : — 

*•24'* die Octobria 1799. — Margareta C. Scott, filiam apud Edinburj^um edidit 15* No- 
▼embris 1799, in Ecclepiam Chriatianam recepta fuit per baptiamum dicta ftlia, nomenqno 
ei adjectum Charlotta Sophia, per virum reverendum Danielem Sandford; aponaoriboa 
prasnobili Arthuro Marchione de Downahire, Sophia Dumergue, et Anna Rntherford matre 

Margareta C. Scott pueram edidit 28*” Octobria A. D. 1801 apud Edinburram; no- 
menque ei adjoctum Gualterua, cum pet t. rer. Doctorem Danidem Sandford baptiaatiM 
erat 

** M. C. Scott ftlSam edidit apud Edinburgum 2^ die Februarij 1803, qum in Eccleaiam 
recepta fuit per virum reverendum Doctorem Sandford, nomenque ei adjectum Anna Scott 

**24*” Decern: 1805.-— M. C. Scott apud Edinburgum puerum edidit; qui baptisatua 
erat per virum reverendum Joannem Thomson, Miniatmm de Duddingatone prapa Edin- 
burgum, nomenque Carolua illi datum.** 
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likely to catch the fancy of children ; and gradually familiarized them 
vfiih the ancient history of their own country, by arresting attention, 
in the course of his own oral narrations, on incidents and characters 
of a similar description. Nor did he nedect to use the same means 
of quickening curiosity as to the events ofsacred history. On Sunday 
he never rode — at least not until his growing infirmity made his pony 
almost necessary to him — for it was his principle that all domestic 
animals have a full right to their Sabbath of rest ; but after he had 
read the church service, he usually walked with his whole family, 
dogs included, to some favourite spot at a considerable distance from 
the house — most frequently the ruined tower of Elibank — and there 
dined with them in the open air on a basket of cold provisions, mixing 
his wine with the water of the brook beside which they all were 
grouped around him on the turf ; and here, or at home, if the weather 
kept them from their ramble, his Sunday talk was just such a series 
of biblical lessons as that which we have preserved for the permanent 
use of rising generations, in his Tales of a Grandfather, on the early 
history of Scotland. I wish he had committed that other scries to 
writing too ; — how different that would have been from our thousand 
compilations of dead epitome and imbecile cant ! He had his Bible, 
the Old Testament especially, by heart; and on these days inwove 
the simple pathos or sublime enthusiasm of Scripture, in whatever 
story he was telling, with the same picturesque richness as he did, in 
his week-day tales, the cmaint Scotch of Pitscottie, or some rude 
romantic old rhyme from Barbour’s Bruce or Blind Harry’s Wallace. 

By many external accomplishments, either in girl or boy, he set 
little store. He delighted to hear his daughters sing an old ditty, or 
one of his own framing ; but, so the singer appeared to feel the spirit 
of her ballad, he was not at ail critical of the technical execution. 
There was one thing, however, on which he fixed his heart hardly less 
than the ancient Persians of the Cyropaedia ; like them, next to love 
of truth, he held love of horsemanship for the prime point of education. 
As soon as his eldest girl could sit a pony, she was made the regular 
attendant of his mountain rides; and they all, as they attained sufficient 
strength, had the like advancement He taught them to think nothing 
of tumbles, and habituated them to his own reckless delight in perilous 
fords and flooded streams ; and they all imbibed in great perfection his 
passion for horses — as well, I may venture to add, as his deep rever- 
ence for the more important article of that Persian training. ** Without 
courage,” he said, there cannot be truth; and without truth there 
can be no other virtue.” 

He had a horror of boardin^schools ; never allowed his girls to 
learn any thing out of bis own tiouse; and chose their governess — 
(Miss Miller) — ^who about this time was domesticated with them, and 
never left them while they needed one, — ^with far greater regard to 
her kind good temper and excellent moral and religious principles, than 
to the measure of tier attainments in what are called tashionable ac- 
complishments. The admirable system of education for boys in Scot- 
land combines all the advantages of public and private instruction; his 
oarrMd their satchels to the High-School, when the family was in Ed- 
inburgh, just as he had done before them, and shared of course tlie 
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evening society of their happy home. But he rarely, if ever, left them 
in town, when he could himself be in the country ; and at Ashcstiel he 
was, for better or for worse, his eldest boy’s daily tutor after he began 
Latin. 

The following letter will serve, among other things, to supply a few 
more details of the domestic life of Ashestiel ; — 

To Miss Joanna BaUlie — Hampstead, 

** Sept. SO. 1808. 

" My dear Miss Baillie, 

“The laW| you know, makes the husband answerable for the debts of his wife, 
and therefore gives him a right to approach her creditors with an offer of payment; 
so that, after witnessing many fruitless and broken resolutions of my Charlotte, I 
am determined, rather than she and I shall appear longer insensible of your go^- 
ness, to intrude a few lines on you to answer the letter you honoured her with some 
time ago. The secret reason of her procrastination is, I believe, some terror of 
writing in English — which you know is not her native language — to one who is as 
much distinguished by her command of it as by the purposes she adapts it to. 1 
wish we had the command of what my old friend Pitscottie calls * a blink of the sun 
or a whip of the whirlwind,* to transport you to this solitude before the frost has 
stripped it of its leaves. It is not, indeed (even I must confess), equal in picturesque 
beauty to the banks of Clyde and Evan ; but it is so sequestered, so simple, and so 
solitary, that it seems just to have beauty enpugh to delight its inhabitants, without 
a single attraction for any visitor, except those who come for its inhabitants* sake. 
And in good sooth, whenever 1 was tempted to envy the splendid scenery of the 
lakes of Westmoreland, I always endeavoured to cure my fit of spleen by recollect- 
ing that they attract as many idle, insipid, and indolent gazers as any celebrated 
beauty in the land, and that our scene of pastoral hills and pure streams is like 
Touchstone's mistress, * a poor thing, but mine own.’ I regret, however, that these 
celebrated beauties should have frowned, wept, or pouted upon you, when you hon- 
oured them by your visit in summer. Did Miss Agnes Baillie and you meet with 
any of the poetical inhabitants of that district — Wordsworth, Southey, or Coleridge 1 
The two former would, 1 am sure, have been happy in {raying their respects to you ; 
with the habits and tastes of the latter I am Im acquainted. 

“ Time has lingered with me from day to’ day in expectation of being called 
southward ; I now begin to think my journey will hardly take place till winter, or 
early in spring. One of the most pleasant circumstances attending it will be the 
opportunity to pay my homage to you, and to claim withal a certain promise con- 
cerning a certain play, of which you were so kind as to promise me a reading. 1 
hope you do not permit indolence to lay the paring of her little finger upon you ; 
we cannot afford the interruption to your labours which even that might occasion. 
And ' what are you doing!’ your politeness will perhaps lead you to say : in answer, 
— Why, 1 am very like a certain ancient King, distinguish^ in the Edda, who, 
when Lok paid him a visit, — 

* Was twisting of collars his dogs to hold. 

And combing the mane of his courser bold.’ 

If this idle man’s employment required any apology, we must seek it in the difii- 
culty of seeking food to make savoury messes for our English guests ; for we are 
eight miles from market, and must call in all the country sports to aid the larder. 
We had here, two days ago, a very pleasant English family, the Morritts of Rokeby 
Park, in Yorkshire. The gentleman wandered over all Greece, and visited the 
Troad, to aid in confuting the hypothesis of old Bryant, who contended that Troy 
town was not taken by the Greeks. His erudition is, however, not of an overbear- 
ing kind, which was lucky for me, who am but a slender classical scholar. Char- 
lotte’s kindest and best wishes attend Miss Agnes Baillie, in which 1 heartily and 
respectfully join ; — to you she offers her best apology for not writing, and ho]^ for 
your kind forgiveness. I ought perhaps to make one for taking the task off her 
hands, but we are both at your mercy ; and 1 am ever your most faithful, obedient 
and admiring 8ervan^ Walter Soqtt.” 

Vol.L 2Q 
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* P. S. I have had a visit from the author of the Poor Man's Sabbath, whose affiiirB 
with Constable are, 1 hope, settled to his satisfaction. 1 got him a few books more 
than were originally stipulated, and have endeavoured to interest Lord Leven,* and 
through him Mr. Wilberforce, and through them both the saints, in general, in the 
success this modest and apparently worthy man. Lord Leven had promised his 
exertioiys ; and the interest of the party, if exerted, would save a work tenfold in* 
ferior in real merit. What think you of Spain 1 The days of William Wallace 
and the Cid Ruy Diaz de Bivar seem to be reviving there.*' 


CHAPTER XVIII. 

QUARREL WITH MESSRS. GONSTABLE AND HUNTER-^OHN BALLANTVNE ES. 
TABLISHED AS A BOOKSELLER EDINBURGIl-^SCaiT'S LITERARY PROJECTS 

.—THE EDINBURGH ANNUAL REGISTER, &c.— MEETING OF JAMES BALLAN- 
TYNE AND JOHN MURRAY— MURRAY’S VISIT TO ASIIESTIEL-POLITICS- 
THE PENINSULAR WAR-PROJECT OF THE QUARTERLY REVIEW-CORRE- 
SPONDENCE WITH ELUS, GIFFORD, MORRiTT, SOUTHEY, SHARPE, &c.— 180&- 
1809. 

The reader does not need to be reminded that Scott at this time bad 
business enough on his hand besides combing the mane of Brown 
Adam, and twisting couples for Douglas and Percy. He was deep in 
Swift; and-'the BaUantyne press was groaning under a multitude of 
works, some of them already mentioned, with almost all of which his 
hand as well as his head had something, more or less, to do. But a 
serious change was about to take place in his relations with the spirited 
publishing house which had hitherto been the most efficient supporters 
of that press ; and his letters begin to be much occupied with differ- 
ences and disputes which, uninteresting as the details would now be, 
must have cost him many anxious hours in the apparently idle autumn 
of 1808. Mr. Constable had then for his partner Mr. Alexander 
Gibson Hunter, afterwards Laird of Blackness, to whose intemperate 
language, much more than to any part of Constable’s own conduct, 
Scott ascribed this unfortunate alienation; which, however, as well as 
most of mv friend's subsequent misadventures, I am inclined to trace 
in no small degree to the influence which a third person, hitherto un- 
named, was about this time beginning to exercise over the concerns of 
James Ballantyne. 

John Ballantyne, a younger brother of Scott’s school-fellow, had 
been originally bred to their father’s trade of a merchant — (that is to 
say, a dealer in every thing from broadcloth to children’s tops) — at 
Kelso ; but James’s rise in the world was not observed by him without 
ambitious longings ; for he too had a love, and he at least fancied that he 
had a talent, for literature. He left Kelso abruptly for the chances of the 
English metropolis. After a short residence in London, where, among 
other things, he officiated for a few months as clerk in a banking house, 
the continued intelligence of the printer’s prosperity determined him 
to return to Scotland. Not finding any opening at the moment in Ed- 


* The late Earl of Leven had married a lady of the Enfrlish family of Thornton, whose 
mnnificmt charities are RLmiliar to the readers of Cowper’s Life and Letters ; hence, pro- 
bably, hia Lordship's influence with the party alluded to in the text 
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inburgh, he apiin tried the shop at Kelso ; but his habits had not been 
improved b^ his brief sojourn in London, and the business soon melted 
to nothing in his hands. His goods were disposed of by auction for 
the benefit of his creditors — the paternal shop was finally closed ; and 
John again quitted his birthplace; under circumstances whic^as I 
shall show in the sequel, had left a deep and painful trace evtaf upon 
that volatile mind. 

He was a quick, active, intrepid little fellow; and in society so very 
lively and amusing, so full of fun and merriment, such a thoroughly 
light-hearted droll, all-over quaintness and humorous mimicry ; and, 
moreover, such a keen and skilful devotee to all manner of fielorsports, 
from fox-hunting to badger-baiting inclusive, that it is no wonder he 
should have made a favourable impression on Scott, when heagj^red 
in Edinburgh in this destitute plight, and offered to assist his bromer in 
the management of a concern by which James's comparatively indo- 
lent habits were now very severely tried. The contrast between^ the 
two brothers was not the least of the amusement ; indeed tiiat contin- 
ued to amuse him to the last. The elder of these is painted to the fife 
in an early letter of Leyden's, which, on the doctor's death, he, though 
not (I fancy^ without wincing, permitted Scott to print; — ^“iHethinks 1 
see you witn your confounded black beard, bull-neck, and upper lip 
turned up to your nose, while one of your eyebrows is co^q^^rpen- 
dicularly, and the other forms pretty well the base of a llgm-angled 
triangle, opening your great gloating eyes, and crying — But, Ley~ 
den, 1 1 !” James was a short, stout, well-made man, and would have 
been considered a handsome one, but for these grotesque frowns, starts, 
and twistings of his features, set off by a certain mock majesty of 
walk and gesture, which he had perhaps contracted from his usual 
companions, the emperors and tyrants of the stage. His voice in talk 
was grave and sonorous, and he sung well (theatricaUy well), in a fine 
rich bass, .i^ohn’s tone in singing was a sharp trebl^in conversation 
somethiM between a croak and a squeak. Cff iiis'kfyle of story-tqlfing 
it is si^ient to say that the late Charles Matthews’s, "old Sc^n 
lady” was but an imperfect copy of the original, which the inithit^^ 
comedian first heard in my presence from his lips. He was. shbiiiter 
than James, but lean as a scarecrow, and he rather hopped thaii walk* 
ed : his features, too, were naturally good, and he tvnsted them about 
quite as much, but in a very different fashion. The elder brother was 
a gourmand — the younger liked his bottle and his bowl, as well as, like 
Johnny Armstrong, " a hawk, a hound, and a fair vroman.” . I^ott 
used to call the one Aldiborontiphoscophomio,the other Rigdumfimnidos. 
They both entertained him ; they both loved and revered ; and I 
believe would have shed their heart’s blood in his service: but fiiey 
both, as men of affiiirs, deeply injured him — and above all, the day t^t 
brought John into pecuniary connexion with him was the bla<pef|Jn 
his calendar. A more reckless, thoughtless, improvident advenioaper 
never rushed into the serious responsilmities of businessj but his clear- 
ness, his vivacity, his unafiected zeal, his hay fancy anrays se ^^ 'tiie 
light side of eve^ thing, bis imperturbable good-humour and kj^ant 
eusticity of spirits, made and kept him such a favourite, tliBiXl^eve 
Scott would have as soon ordered bis dqg to be hanged, as haiboined. 
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io the darkeat hour of perplexity, the least thought of discarding “jo* 
cund Johnny.” 

The great bookseller of Edinburgh was a man of calibre infinitely 
beyond these Ballantynes. Though with a strong dash of the sanguine, 
withwt which, indeed, there can be no great projector in any walk of 
life, Inchibald Constable was one of the most sagacious persons that 
ever followed his profession. A brother poet of Scott’s says to him, a 
year or two before this time, “ Our butteraceous friend at the Cross 
turns out a deep draw* well;” and another eminent literator, still more 
closely connected with Constable, had already, I believe, christened 
him “ The Crafty.” Ind^^ his fair and very handsome physiognomy 
carri^ a bland astuteness of expression, not to be mistaken by any 
who. could read the plainest of nature’s handwriting. He made no 
pretensions to literature — ^though he was in fact a tolerable judge of it 
generally, and particularlv well skilled in the department of Scotch 
antiquiti^ He distrusted himself, however, in such matters, being 
ci^hscious that his early education had been very imperfect; and more- 
over, he wisely considered the business of a critic as quite as much out 
of his “ proper line” as authorship itself. But of that “ proper line,” 
and his qualifications for it, his estimation was ample; and — often 
as I may" have smiled at the lofty serenity of his self-complacence — I 
confeswmw doubt whether he rated himself too highly as a master 
in ^ tru^cience of the bookseller. He had, indeed, in his mercantile 
character, one deep and fatal flaw — for he hated accounts, and system- 
atically refused, during the most vigorous years of his life, to examine 
or sign a balahce-sKlet; but for casting a keen eye over the remotest 
indications of popular taste — ^for aniicipating the chances of success 
and failure in any given variety of adventure — ^for the planning and 
invention of his calling — he was not, in his own day at least, surpassed ; 
aqd among all his myriad of undertakings, I question if any one that 
really or%inated with lumself, and continued to be supe^tended by 
]^;.9wn care, ever"tiid fail He was as bold as far-sigbted-:7-and his 
jnmsition was as, liberal as his views were wide. Had he'^ahd Scott 
thebegihning trusted as thoroughly as they understood each other; 
l£^ihere I^n no third parties to step in, flattering an overweening 
vanity on the one band into presumption, and on the other side spurring 
the enterprise that wanted nothing but a bridle, I have no doubt their 

£ * Int career might have been one of unbroken prosperity. But the 
illahtynes.were jealous of the superior mind, bearing, and authority 
of Constal^le:. and though he too had a liking for them teth personally 
-—esteemM James’s literary tact, and was far too much of a humour- 
ist not .be’ ve^ fond of the younger brother’s company— he could 
never away with* the feeling that they intervened unnecessarily, and 
left him but 'the shadow where he ought to have had the substantial 
lionVshare of confidence. On his part, again, he was too proud a 
nian m give entire confidence where that was withheld from nimself ; 
and more espttially, I can well bdieve that a frankness of communi* 
cation as to tKe real apiount of bis capital and general engagements 
of l^ness, whiife woiud have been me reverse of painful to him in 
baintuaUy confidential intercourse with Scott, was out of the question 
when Scott’s prqKieals and suggestions were to be met in conference. 
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not with his own manly simplicity^ but the buckram propensity of the 
one, or the burlesque levity of the other of his plenipotentiaries. 

The disputes in question seem to have begun V^ry shortly ai^er the 
contract for the Life and Edition of Swift had been completed ; and 
we shall presently see reason to infer that Scott to a certain ;^egree 
was influenced at the moment by a soreness originating in the recent 
conduct of Mr. Jeffrey’s Journal — that great primary source of the 
wealth and authority of the house of Constable. The then compara- 
tively little-known bookseller of London, who was destined to be ulti- 
mately Constable’s most formidable rival in more than one department 
of publishing, has told me, that when he read, the article pnTM^qjrtoibn, 
and another on general politics, in the same number of dip 
Review, he said to himself—*^ Walter Scott has fecling^bo^^! ^^S ^. 
tleman and a Tory, which these people must now havd^ :Wounpllppite 
alliance between him and the whole clique of fhe Edihbgr§h^^]ffi^pw» 
its proprietor included, is shaken and, as far at leastHs dii^poHi fe l 
part of the affair was concerned, J^ohn Murray^fs sagacity was^np|lt 
fault. We have seen with what thankful alactify he acccpteicL4 
share in the adventure of Marmion — and withrwhat brilliant succiss 
that was crowned ; nor is it wonderful that a ^ung bodk^ller, con- 
scious of ample energies, should now have watched with' eagerness 
the circumstances which seemed not unlikely to place ^fthu]i||^ own 
reach a more intimate connexion with the first great liviS author in 
whose works he had ever had any direct interest. He^fortqwith took 
measures for improving and extending his relations wmJanriesBallan- 
tyne, through whom, as he guessed, Ecott could ^esr^T. approached. 
His tenders of employment for the Canongate^pr^)^||irere s^chyi^at 
the apparent head of the firm proposed a conferehp^\lii^eFrybrid 
in Yorkshire; and there Murray, after detailing^ some oChis>own 
literary plans— particularly that already alluded to,' of a Novelist’s 
Library — i^is turn sounded Ballantyne sp as to revive at o^l^ 
on pursuin^is journey into Scotland. Ballentyhe^bad said, 
to satisfj^liim that the project of setting up a.new^publisbing hpu 
Edinburgh, in opposition to Constable, was already aff;^ut 
and he, on the instant, proposed himself for its active, CO^operatdr in 
the metropolis. Ballantyne proceeded to open bis budget furtfabr, 
mentioning, among other things, that the author of Mk^ion had 
<‘both another Scotch poem and a Scotch novel on the stocks;” and 
had, moreover, chalked out the design of an Edinburgh Annual R^;is- 
ter, to be conducted in opposition to the politics and criticism of Con- 
stable’s Review. These tidings might have been enou^^o make 
Murray proceed farther northwards; but there wa;8 a scheme of his 
own which had for some time deeply occupied b%mind, and the 
article of this communication determined him to embrace the o|m^ 
tunity of opening it in person at Ashestiel. He arrived there #b^t 
the middle of October. The 26th Number of the Edinburgh 
containing Mr. Brougham’s celebrated article, entitled, J^DonCevates, 
on the usurpation of Spain,” had just been, published and ona^^^ the 
first things Scott mentioned in conversation was, that he ha^f^l^b 
ly resented the tone of that essay, as to give orders 

28 
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might be discontinued on the list of subscribers.* Mr. Murray could 
not have wished better auspices for the matter he had come to open ; 
and, shortly after his departure, Scott writes as follows, to his prime 
political confidant: — 


To OeoTgt Ettitf Esq., Claremont. 

“Aihefltiel, Nov. Sd. 180 a 

** Dear Ellis, 

We had, equally to our joy and surpriee, a flying visit from Heber, about 
three weeks aga He staid but three dayd — but, between old stories and new, we 
made them very meny in their passage. During his stay, John Murray, the book- 
seller in Fleet Street, who hap more real knowledge of what concerns his business 
than any of his brethren — at least than any of them that I know — came to canvass 
a most important plan, of which 1 am now, in ‘ dern privacie,' to give you the out- 
line. 1 had most , strongly recommended to our Lord Advocatef to think of some 
counter measures against the. Edinburgh Review, which, politically speaking, is 
doing incalculablp damage. . I do not mean this in a mere party view ; — the present 
ministry are not all that I could wish them — for (Canning excepted) I doubt there 
is among them too much self-seeking, as it was called in Cromwoirs time ; and 
what is their misfortune, if not their mult, there is not among them one in the de- 
cided situation of paramount authority, both with respect to the others and to the 
Crown, which, is, I think, necessary, at least in difiicult times, to produce prompti- 
tude, regularity, and efficiency in measures of importance. But their political 
principles are sound English principles, and, compared to the greedy and inefliciont 
horde wUph preceded Uieih, they are angels of light and of purity. It is obvious, 
however, they want defenders both in and out of doors. Pitt’s 

— ^*Love and fear glued many friends to him ; 

And now he *s fiUlen, those tough commixtures molt* 

Were this only% a change of hands, I should expect it with more indifler- 
eoce ; but I mr e|Qhange of principles is designed. The Edinburgh Review tells 
you coolly, * We roresee a speedy revolution in this country as well as Mr. Col>- 
bett;’ ana, to say the truth, by degrading the person of the Sovereign — exalting 
the power of the French armies, and tbo wisdom of their counsels — holding forth 
that peace (which they allow can only be purchased by the humiliating prostration 
our honour) is indispensable to the very existence of this countr|^l think, that 
for these two years past, th^ have done their utmost to hasten the accomplishment 
oi^eir own prophecy. Of this work 9000 copies are printed quarterly, and no 
gmteel family 'can pretend to be without it, because, independent of its politics, it 

S 'yes the ‘only valuable , literary criticism wliich can be met with. Consider, of 
a numbers who read, this work, how msiny are there likely to separate the litera- 
from the politics — how many youths aro there upon whose minds the flashy 
and bold charaetpr of the work is likely to make an indelible impression; and 
think what the consequence is likely to bo. 

**Now, 'I think there is balm in Gilead for all this; and that the cure lies in in- 
■titutinf|[ such a Review in London, as should be conducted totally independent of 
bookseiling.Jn;^uence, on a plan as liberal as that of the Edinburgh, its literature 
as well mpported, and ita principles English and constitutional. Accordingly, 1 
have been^ven to understand that Mr. William Gifibrd is willing to become the 
conductor of such a work, and I have written to him, at the Lord Advocate’s de- 
sire, a very voluminous letter on the subject Now, should this plan succeed, you 
must hang your birding-piece on its hooks, take down your old Auti-jacobin armour. 


••When the 26th Number appeared. Mr. Scott wrote to Constable in these terms s — 
•• The Edinburgh Review had bc^me such as to render it impossible for me to continue 
a contributor to it^Noie, it is such as I con no longer continue to receive or read it** 
The list of the then subscribers exhibits in an indignant dash of Constable's pen opposite 
Mi. ^tt*B name, the word— •• Stopt ! ! !” ’—Letter from Mr. R. CadeU. 

f ’file Riglit &n. John Campbell Colquhoun, buaband of Scott’s early friend, Maiy 
Anno Erskine. 
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and * remember your swashinpr blow.* It is not that I think tliis projected Review 
ought to be exclusively or principally political — this would, in my opinion, absolute- 
ly counteract its purpose, which I think should be to offer to those who love their 
country, and to those whom wc would wish to love it, a periodical work of criti- 
cism conducted with e^ual talent, but upon sounder principle than that which has 
gained so high a station in the world of letters. Is not this very possible ? In 
point of learning, you Englishmen have ten times our scholarship ; and as for 
talent and genius, * Are not Abana and Pharpar, rivers of Damascus, better than 
any of the rivers in Israel V Have we not yourself and your cousin, the Roses, 
Malthus, Matthias, GiUbrd, Ileber, and his brother? Can I not procure you a 
score of blue-caps who would rather write for us than for the Edinburgh Review 
if they got as much pay by it ? * A good plot, good friends, and full of expectation 
— ^an excellent plot, excellent friends !* 

** Hebcr*s fear was, lest we should fail in procuring regular steady contributors ; 
but 1 know so much of the interior discipline of reviewing, as to have no apprehen- 
sion of that. Provided we are once set a-going by a few dashing numbers, there 
would be no fear of enlisting regular contributors; but the amateurs must bestir 
themselves in the first instance. From Government we should be entitled to ex- 
pect confidential communication as to points of fact (so far as fit to be made public), 
in our political disquisitions. With this advantage, our good cause and St. George 
to bout, we may at least divide the field with our formidable competitors, who, 
after all, are much better at cutting than parrying, and whom uninterrupted tri- 
umph has as much unfitted for resisting a serious attack, as it has done Buonaparte 
for the Spanish war. Jeffrey is, to be sure, a man of most uncommon versatility 
of talent, but what then ? 

* General Howe is a gallant commander. 

There arc others as gallant as lie.* 

Think of all this, and let mo hear from you very soon on the subject Canning is, 
I have good reason to know, very anxious about the plan. I mentioned it to I^oert 
Dundas, who was here with his lady for two days on a pilgrimage' to Melrose, and 
he approved highly of it Though no literary man, he is judicious, c^atr-voyant, 
and uncommonly sound-headed, like liis father, Lord Melville. With the excep- 
tions I have mentioned, the thing continues a secret 

“I am truly happy you think well of the Spanish business: they havo begun in 
a truly manly and rounded manner, and barring internal dissension, arc, 1 think, 
very likely tq make their part good. Buonaparte's army has come to assume such 
a very motley description as gives good hope of its crumbling down on the frost of 
adversity setting in. The Germans and Italians have deserted him in troops, and I 
greatly doubt his being able to assemble a very huge force at the foot of the Pyre- 
nees, unless he trusts that the terror of his name will be sufficient to keep Germany 
in subjugation, and Austria in awe. The finances of vour old Russian friends ore 
said to be ruined out and out; such is the account we nave from Leith. 

Enough of this talk. Ever yours, 

Walter Scott.” 

The readiness with which Mr. Ellis entered into the scheme thus in- 
troduced 1o his notice, encouraged Scott to write still more fully ; in- 
deed, I might 611 half a volume with the correspondence now before 
me concerning the gradual o^anization and ultimately successful es- 
tablishment of the Quarterly Review. But my only object is to illus- 
trate the liberality and sagacity of Scott’s views on such a subject, 
and the characteristic mixture of strong and playful language in which 
he developed them ; and I conceive that this end will be sufficiently 
accomplisned by extracting two more letters of this bulky series. 
Already, as we have seen, before opening the matter even to Ellis, he 
had been requested to communicate his sentiments to the proposed 
editor of the work, and he had done so in these terms 
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To William Gifford^ Esq,^ London, 

•• E(Unbui«h. October 35, 1808. 

‘‘By a letter from the Lord Advocate of Scotland, in consequence of a com- 
ninnication between his Lordship and Mr. Canning on the subject of a new Review 
to he attempted in liondon, I have the pleasure to understand that you have con- 
sented to become the editor, a point which, in my opinion, goes no small way to en- 
sure success to the undertaking. In offering a few observations upon the details of 
such a plan, I only obey the commands of our distinguished friends, without having 
the vanity to hope that I can point out any thing which was not likely to have 
at once occurred to a person of Mr. Giflbrd's literary experience and eminence. 1 
shall, however, beg permission to offer you my sentiments, in the miscellaneous 
way in which they occur to me. The extensive reputation and circulation of the 
Edinburgh Review is chiefly owing to two circumstances: First, that it is entirely 
uninfluenced by the booksellers, who have contrived to make most of the other Re- 
views merely advertising sheets to puff off their own publications ; and, secondly, 
the very handsome recompense which the editor not only holds forth to his regular 
assistants, but actually forces upon those whoso circumstances and rank make it a 
matter of total indifference to them. The editor, to my knowledge, makes a point 
of every contributor receiving this bonus, saying, that Czar Peter, when working 
in the trenches, received pay as a common soldier. This general rule removes all 
scruples of delicacy, and fixes in his service a number of persons who might other- 
wise have felt shy in taking the price of their labours, and even the more so be- 
cause it was an object of convenience to them. There are many young men of 
talent and enterprise who ^re extremely glad of a handsome apology to work for 
fifteen or twenty guineas, although they would not willingly be coiisirlered as hired 
reviewers. From this I deduce two points of doctrine: first, that the work must 
be considered as independent of all bookselling influence ; secondly, that the labours 
of the contributors must be regularly and handsomely recompensed, and that it 
must be a rule that each one shall accept of the price of his labour. John Mur- 
ray of Fleet Street, a young bookseller of capital and enterprise, and with more 
good sense and propriety of sentiment than fall to the share of most of the trade, 
made me a visit at Ashcstiel a few weeks ago, and as 1 found he had had some 
communication with you upon the subject, I did not hesitate to communicate my 
sentiments to him on these and some other points of the plan, and I thought his 
ideas were most liberal and satisfactory. 

“ The office of tlie editor is of such importance, that had you not been pleased 
to undertake it, I fear the plan would have fallen wholly to the ground. The full 
power of control must, of course, be vested in the editor for selecting, curtailing, 
and correcting the contributions to the Review. But this is not all ; for, as he is 
the person immediately responsible to the bookseller that the work (amounting to a 
certain number of pages, more or less) shall be before the public at a certain time, 
it will be the editor's duty to consider in due time the articles of which each num- 
ber ought to consist, and to take measures for procuring them from the persons best 
qualifi^ to write upon such and such subjects. But this is sometimes so trouble- 
some, that I foresee with pleasure you will be soon obliged to abandon your resolu- 
tion of writing nothing yourself. At the same time, if you will accept of my ser- 
vices as a sort of jackal or lion’s provider, 1 will do all in niy power to assist in 
this troublesome department of editorial duty. But there is still something behind, 
and that of the last consequence. One great resource to which the Edinburgh 
editor turns himself, and by which he gives popularity even to the duller articles 
of bis Review, is accepting contributions from persons of inferior powers of writing, 
provided he understand the books to which the criticisms relate ; and as such are 
often of stupifying mediocrity, he renders them palatable by throwing in a handful 
of spice — namely, any lively paragraph or entertaining illustration that occurs to 
him in reading them over. By this sort of veneering, he converts, without loss 
of time, or hinderance of business, articles which, in their original state, might 
hang in the market, into such goods as are not likely to disgrace thase among 
which they are placed. This seems to be a point in which an editor's assistance 
is of the last consequence, for thase who i^ess the knowledge necessary to re- 
view books of research or abstruse disquisition, are very often unable to put the ' 
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criticism into a readablp. much more a pleasant and captivating? form ; and as their 
science cannot be attained ' fur the nonce,’ tlie only remedy is to supply their defi- 
ciencies, and grive their lucubrations a more popular turn. 

“ There is one opportunity possessed by you in a particular degfree — ^that of access 
to the best sources of political information. It would not, certainly, be advisable 
that the work should assume, especially at the outset, a professed political character. 
On the contrary, the articles on science and miscellaneous literature ought to be of 
such a quality as might fairly challenge competition with the best of our contem- 
poraries. But as the real reason of instituting the publication is the disgusting 
and deleterious doctrine with which the most popular of our Reviews disgraces its 
pages, it is essential to consider how this warfare should be managed. On this 
ground, I hope it is not too much to expect from those who have the power of as- 
sisting us, that they should on topics of great national interest furnish the reviewers, 
through the medium of their editor, with accurate views of points of fact, so far as 
they are fit to be made public. This is the most delicate, and yet most essential 
part of our scheme. On the one hand, it is certainly not to be understood that we 
arc to be held down to advocate upon all occasions the cause of administration. 
Such a dereliction of independence would render us entirely useless for the pur- 
pose we mean to serve. On the other hand, nothing will render the work more 
interesting than the public learning, not frotn any vaunt of ours, hut from their 
own observation, tliat we have access to early and accurate infunnntion in point of 
iket. The Edinburgh Review has profited much by the pains whirh the Opperai- 
tion party have taken to possess the writers of all the information they could give 
them on public matters. Let me repeat that you, my dear sir, from enjoying the 
confidence of Mr. Canning and other persons in power, may easily obtain the con- 
fidential information necessary to give credit to the work, and communicate it to 
such as you may think proper to employ in laying it before the public. 

“ Concerning the mode and time of publication, I think you will be of opinion 
that monthly, in the present dearth of good subjects of Review, would be too otlim, 
and that a quarterly publication would both give you less trouble, and be amply 
sufficient for discussing all that is likely to be worth discussion. The name to be 
assumed is of some consequence, fhough any one of little pretension will do. We 
might, for example, *revive the ‘ English Review,’ which was the name of Gilbert 
Stewart’s. Regular correspondents ought to be sought after, but I should be little 
afraid of finding such, were the reputation of the Review once decidedly established 
by three or four numbers of the very first order. As it would be essential to come 
on the public by surprise, that no unreasonable expectation or artificial misrepre- 
sentation might prejudice its success, the authors employed in the first number 
ought to be few and of the first rate. The choosing of subjects would also he a 
matter of anxious consideration : for example, a good and distinct essay on Spanish 
affairs would be sufficient to give a character to tlie work. The lucubrations of 
the Edinburgh Review, on that subject, have dono the work great injury with the 
public, and 1 am convinced that of the many thousands of copies now distributed of 
each Number, the quantity might be reduced one-half at least, by any work ap- 
pearing, which, with the same literary talent and independent character, should 
speak a political language more fiiniiliar to the British ear than that of subjugation 
to France. At the sam# time, as I before hinted, it will be necessary to maintain 
the respect of the public by impartial disquisition ; and 1 would not have it said, as 
may usually be predicated of other Reviews, that the sentiments of the critic were 
less determined by the value of the work than by the purpose it was written to 
serve. If a weak brother will unadvisedly put forth his hand to suppfjrt even the 
ark of the constitution, I would expose his arguments, though I might approve of 
his intention and of his conclusions. I should think an open and express declara- 
tion of political tenets, or of opposition to works of a contrary tendency, ought for 
the same reason to be avoided. I think, from the little observation 1 have made* 
that the Whigs suffer most deeply from cool sarcastic reasoning and occasional 
ridicule. Having long had a sort of command of the press, from the neglect of all 
literary assistance on the part of those who thought their good cause should fight 
its own battle, they are apt to feel with great acuteness any assault in that quarter; 
and having been long accustomed to push, have in some degree lost the power to 
parry. It will not, therefore, be long before they make some violent retort, and 1 
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nso 

fdiould not be aurprised if it were to come through the Edinburgh Review. We 
might then come into close combat with a much better grace than if we had thrown 
down a formal defiance. I am, therefore, for going into a state of hostility without 
any formal declaration of war. Let our farces tor a number or two consist of 
volunteers and amateurs, and when we have acquired some reputation, we shall 
soon levy and discipline forces of the line. 

** After all, the matter is become very serious, — eight or nine thousand copies of 
the Edinburgh Review are regularly distributed, merely because there is no other 
respectable and independent publication of the kind. In this city, where there is 
not one Whig out of twenty men who read the work, many hundreds are sold ; 
and how long the generality of readers will continue to dislike politics, so artfully 
mingled with information and amusement, is worthy of deep consideration. But it 
is not yet too late to stand in the breach ; the first nnniber ought, if possible, to be 
out in January, and if it can burst among them like a bomb, without previous 
notice, the eflect will be more striking. Of those who might be intrusted in the 
first instance, you are a much better judge than 1 am. I think I can command the 
. assistance of a friend or two here, [mrticularly William Erskine, the Iiord Advo- 
cate's brother-in-law and my most intimate friend. In fiondon you have Mai thus, 
George Ellis, the Roses, cum pluribus aliis, Richard Ileber was with me when 
Murray came to my farm, and knowing his zeal for the good cause, I let him into 
our counsels. In Mr. Frere we have the hopes of a potent ally. The Rev. Regi- 
nald licber would be an excellent coadjutor, and when I come to town I will sound 
Matthias. As strict secrecy would of course be observed, the diffidence of many 
might be overcome; — fur scholars you can be at no loss while Oxford stands where 
it did, — and I think there will be no deficiency in the scientific articles. 

** Once more I have to apologize for intruding on you this hasty, and therefore 
long, and probably confused letter ; 1 trust your go()dness will excuse my express- 
ing any apology for submitting to your better judgment my sentiments on a plan 
of such consequence. I expect to be called to liondon early in the winter, perhaps 
next month. If you see Murray, as I suppose you will, I presume you will com- 
municate to him such of my .sentiments u.s have the good fortune to coincide with 
yours. Among the works in the first number, Pox’s history, Grattan^s speeches, a 
notable subject fur a quizzing article, and any tract or pamphlet that will give an 
opportunity to treat of the Spanish affiiirs, would be desirable subjects of criticism. 
1 am, with great respect, sir, your most obedient servant, 

Walter Scott.” 

On the 18 th of November, Scott enclosed to Mr. Ellis “the rough 
scroll” (that now transcribed) of his letter to Mr, Gifford ; — “ this be- 
ing,” he says, “ one of the very few epistles of which I thought it will 
be as well to retain a copy.” ' He then proceeds as follows:- - 

** Supposing you to have read said scroll, you must know further, that it has been 
received in a most favourable manner by Mr. Gifford, who approves of its contents 
in all respects, and that Mr. Canning has looked it over, and promised such aid as 
is therein required. I therefore wish you to be apprised fijlly of what could hardly 
be made the subject of writing, unless in all the confidence of friendship. Let me 
touch a string of much delicacy — the political character of the Review. It appears 
to me that this should be of a liberal and enlarged nature, resting upon principles 
— indulgent and conciliatory as far as possible upon mere party questions — but stem 
in detecting and exposing all attempts to sap oiir constitutional fabric. Religion is 
another slippery station ; here also I would endeavour to be as impartial as the sub- 
ject will admit of. This character of impartiality, as well as the maintenance of a 
high reputation in literature, is of os great consequence to such of our friends as 
are in the Ministry, as our more direct efforts in their favour; for these will only 
bo successful in proportion to the influence we shall acquire by an extensive circu- 
lation ; to procure which, the former qualities will be essentially necessary. Now, 
entre nous, will not our editor be occasionally a little warm and popperish 1— essen- 
tial qualities in themselves, but which should not quite constitute the leading cha- 
racter of such a publication. This is worthy of a memento, 

** As our start is of such immense consequence, don’t you think Mr. Canning, 
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though unquestionably our Atlas, might for a day find a Hercules on whom to de* 
volve the burthen of the globe, while he writes us a review ? I know what an 
audacious request this is ; but suppose he should, as great statesmen sometiinca do, 
take a political fit of the gout, and absent himself from a large ministerial dinner, 
which might give it him in good earnest, — dine at three on a chicken and a pint of 
wine, — and lay the foundation at least of one good article ? Jjet us once get afloat, 
and our labour is not worth talking of; but, till then, all hands must work hard. 

“ Is it necessary to say that I agree entirely with you in the inode of treating 
even delinquents? The truth is, there is policy, os well as morality, in keeping our 
swords clear as well as sharp, and not forgetting the gentlemen in thei^tics. The 
public appetite is soon gorged with any particular style. The comm^ Reviews, 
before the appearance of the Edinburgh, had become extremely mawkish ; and, un- 
less when prompted by the malice of the bookseller or reviewer, gave a dawdling, 
maudlin sort of applause to every thing that reached even mediocrity. The Edin- 
burgh folks squeezed into their sauce plenty of acid, and were popular from novelty 
as well as from merit. The minor Reviews and other periodical publications, have 
outred the matter still farther, and given us all abuse, and no talent. But by the 
time the language of vituperative criticism becomes general — (wliich is now pretty 
nearly the case) — it affects the tympanum of the public car no more than rogue or 
rascal from the cage of a parrot, or blood-and-wounds from a horse-barrack. This, 
therefore, we have to trust to, that decent, lively, and reflecting criticism, teaching 
men not to abuse books only, but to read and to judge them, will have the clfoct of 
novelty upon a public weari^ with universal efforts at blackguard and indit<crimi- 
nating satire. 1 have a long and very sensible letter from John Murray tlio book- 
seller, in which he touches upon this point veiy neatly. By the by, little Weber 
may be very useful upon antiquarian subjects, in the way of collecting information 
and making remarks; only, you or I must rewrite his lucubrations. I use him 
oflcn as a pair of eyes in consulting books and collating, and as a pair of hands in 
making extracts. Constable, the great Edinburgh editor, has offended me exces- 
sively by tyrannizing over this pour Teutcher, and being rather rude when [ in- 
terfered. It is a chance but 1 may teach him that he should not kick down the 
scaffolding before his house is quite built. Another bomb is about to break on him 
besides the Review. This is an Edinburgh Annual Register, to Ije conducted under 
the auspices of James Ballantyne, who is himself no despicable composer, and has 
secured excellent assistance. 1 cannot help him, of course, very far, but 1 will 
certainly lend him a lifl as an adviser. 1 want all my friends to befriend this 
work, and will send you a prospectus when it is published. It will be vMe anti- 
Foxitc. This is a secret for the present 

“ For heaven’s sake do not fail to hold a meeting as soon as you can. Giflbrd 
will be admirable at service, but will require, or 1 mistake him much, both a spur 
and a bridle — a spur on account of habits of literary indolence induced by weak 
health — and a bridle because, having renounced in some degree general society, 
he cannot be supposed to have the habitual and instinctive feeling enabling him to 
judge at once and decidedly on the mode of letting his shatls fly down the breeze 
of popular opinion. But he has worth, wit, learning, and extensive information; 
is the friend of our friends in power, and can easily correspond with them ; is in 
no danger of having private quarrels fixed on him for public criticism ; nor very 
likely to be embarrassed by being tlirown into action in public life alongside of the 
very people he has reviewed, and probably offended. All this is of the last im- 
portance to the discharge of his arduous duty. It would be cruel to add a word to 
this merciless epistle, excepting love to Mra Ellis and all friends. Leyden, by the 
by, is triumphant at Calcutta — a Judge^ of all things !— and making money ! He 
has flourished like a green bay tree under the auspices of Lord Minto, bis coun- 
tryman. Ever yours, 

Walter Scott.” 

Among others whom Scott endeavoured to enlist in the service of 
the new Review was his brother Thomas, who, on the breaking up of 
his affairs in Edinburgh, had retired to the Isle of Man, and who 
shortly afterwards obtained the office in which he died, that of pay- 
master to the 70 th regiment. The poet had a high opinion of bis 
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brother’s literary talents, and thought that his knowledge of our an- 
cient dramatists, and his vein of comic narration, might render him a 
very useful recruit. He thus communicates his views to Thomas Scott, 
on the lOth November, and, as might be expected, the communication 
is fuller and franker than any other on the subject 

To Thomas Scott, Esq., Douglas, Isle of Man. 

•‘Dear Tom, 

** Owin^ to certain pressing business I have not yet had time to complete my 
collection of Shad well* for you, though it is now nearly ready. — 1 wish you to 
have all the originals to collate with the edition in 8vo. But I have a more press- 
ing employment for your pen, and to which 1 think it particularly suited. You are 
to be informed, but under the seal of the strictest secrecy, that a plot has been 
long hatching by the gentlemen who were active in the Anti-jacobin paper, to 
countermine the Edinburgh Review, by establishing one which should display 
similar talent and independence with a better strain of politics. The management 
of this work was much pressed upon me ;t but though great prospects of emolu- 
ment were held out, I declined so arduous a task, and it has devolved upon Mr. 
Gifford, author of the Baviad, with whose wit and learning you are well acquaint- 
ed. He made it a stipulation, however, that I should give all the assistance in 
my power, especially at the commencement ; to which I am, for many reasons, 
nothing loth. Now, as I know no one who possesses more power of humour or 
perception of the ridiculous than yourself, I think your leisure hours might be 
most pleasantly passed in this way. Novels, light poetry, and quizzical books of 
all kinds might be sent you by the packet; you glide back your reviews in tlie 
same way, and touch, upon the publication of tlic number (quarterly), ten guineas 
per printed sheet of sixteen pages. If you are shy of communicating directly with 
Gifford, you may, for some time at least, send your communications through me, 
and I will revise thorn. Wo want the matter to be a profound secret till the first 
number is out. If you agree to try ^y our skill, 1 will send you a novel or two. You 
must understand, as Gadshill tells the Chamberlain, that you are to be leagued 
with * Trojans that thou dreamest not of, the which for sport-sake arc content to 
do the profession some grace;* and thus far I assure you that, if by paying atten- 
tion to your style and subject you can distinguish yourself creditably, it may prove 
a means of finding you powerful friends were any thing opening in your island. 
Constable, or rather that Bear his partner, has behaved to me of late not very 
civilly, and I owe Jeffrey a dap with a tbx-tail on account of his review of Mar- 
mion, and thus doth the whirligig of time bring about my revenges. The late 
articles on Spain have given general disgust, and many have given up the Edin- 
burgh Review on account of them. 

** My mother holds out very well, and talks of writing by this packet. Her cask 
of herrings, as well as ours, red and white, hove arrived safe, and prove most ex- 
cellent We have been both dining and supping upon them with great gusto, and 
are much obliged by your kindness in remembering us. Yours affectionately, 

W. S.” 

I suspect, notwithstanding the opinion to the contrary expressed in 
the following extract, that the preparations for the new journal did not 
long escape the notice of cither the editor or the publishers of the 
Edinburgh Review. On receiving the celebrated Declaration of West- 
minster on the subject of the Spanish war, which bears date the 15lh 
December, 1808, Scott says to Ellis: — 

• Mr. T. Scott had meditated an edition of Shadwell'a pla 3 rB, — which, by the way, his 
briber conaidered as by no means meriting the utter neglect into which they had fallen, 
chiefly in conacquence of Dryden’s satire. 

t This circumstance was not revealed to Mr. Murray. I presume, therefore, the invi- 
tation to Scott must have proceeded from Mr. Canning* 
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“I cannot help writing a few lines to congratulate you on tho royal declaration. 
I suspect by this time the author is at Claremont,* for, if 1 mistake not egregiously, 
this spirited composition, as we say in Scotland, fathers itself in the manliness of 
its style. It has appeared, too, at a most fortunate time, when neither friend nor 
foe can impute it to temporary motives. Tell Mr. Canning that the old women of 
Scotland will defend the country with their distaffs, rather than that troops enough 
be not sent to make good so noble a pledge. Were the thousands that have mould- 
ered away in petty conquests or Liliputian expeditions united to those we have now 

in that country, what a band would Moore have under him ! Jeffrey has 

ofiered terms of pacification, engaging that no party politics should again appear in 
his Review. I told him I thought it was now too late, and remind^ him that 1 
had often pointed out to him the consequences of letting his work become a party 
tool. He said * ho did not care for the consequences — there were but four men he 
feared as opponents.' — ‘Who were these 1* — ‘Yourself for one.’ — ‘Certainly you 
pay me a great compliment; depend upon it. I will endeavour to deserve it.' — 
‘ Why, you would not join against me V — ' Yes I would, if I saw a proper opportu- 
nity : not against you personally, but against your politics.* — ‘ You are privileged to 
be violent.’ — ‘ I don't ask any privilege tor undue violence. But who are your other 
fbemen 1’ — ‘George Ellis and Southey.' The fourth he did not name. Ail this 
was in great good-humour ; and next day I had a very affecting note from him, in 
answer to an invitation to dinner. Ho has no suspicion of the Review whatever ; 
but 1 thought I could not handsomely suffer him to infer that I would be influenced 
by those private feelings respecting Atm, which, on more tliaii one occasion, he has 
laid aside when I was personally concerned." 

As to Messrs Constable and Co., it is not to be supposed that the 
rumours of the rival journal would tend to soothe those disagreeable 
feelings between them and Scott, of which I can trace the existence 
several months beyond the date of Mr. Murray’s arrival at Ashesticl. 
Something seems to have occurred before the end of 1808 which in- 
duced Scott to .suspect that, among other sources of uneasiness had 
been a repentant grudge in the minds of those booksellers as to their 
bargain aoout the new edition of Swift; and on the 2d of January, 
1809, 1 find him requesting, that if, on reflection, they thought they had 
hastily committed themselves, the deed might be forthwith cancelled. 
On the lllh of the same month, Messrs Constable reply as follows: — 

To Walter Scotty Esq, 

"Sir, 

‘‘ We are anxious to assure you that we feel no dissatisfaction at any part of 
our bargain about Swift. Viewing it as a safe and respectable speculation, we 
should be very sorry to agree to your relinquishing the undertaking, and indeed 
rely with confidence on its proceeding os originally arranged. We regret that you 
have not been more willing to overlook the unguarded expression of our Mr. f Junter 
about which you complain. We are very much concerned that any circum.stancc 
should have occurred that should thus interrupt our friendly intercourse; but as we 
are not willing to believe that we have done any thing which should prevent our 
being again friends, wc may at least bo permitted to express a hope that matters 
may hereafter bo restored to their old footing between us, when the rnisrepresenta- 
lions of interested persons may cease to be remembered. At any rale, you will 
always find us, what we trust we have ever been, Sir, your faithful servants, 

A. Constable & Co." 

Scott answers : 


* Scott’s friend had mentioned that he expected a visit from Mr. Canning, at Claremont, 
in Surrey ; which beautiful scat continued in the possession of tho Ellis family, until it 
was purchased by the crown, on tho marriage of the Princess Charlotte of Wales, in 1816. 
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To MeosTB, Corutahle and Co, 

** Edinburgh, 13th January, 1803. 

''Gentlemen, 

“ To resume, for the last time, the disagreeable subject of our difference, 1 
must remind you of what I told Mr. Constable personally, that no single unguard-^ 
ed expression^ much less the misrepresentation of any person whatever, would have 
influenced me to quarrel witli any of my friends. But if Mr. Hunter will take the 
trouble to recollect the general opinion he has expressed of my undertakings, and 
of my ability to execute them, upon many occasions during the last five months, 
and his whole conduct in the bar^in about Swift, I think he ought to be the last to 
wish his interest compromised on my account. 1 am only happy the breach hos 
taken place before there was any real loss to complain of, for although I have had 
my share of popularity, I cannot expect it to be more lasting than tliat of those who 
have lost it after deserving it much better. 

'*ln the present circumstances, I have only a parting favour to request of your 
house, which is, that the portrait tor which 1 sat at Raeburn shall be considered as 
done at my debit, and for myself. It sliall be of course forthcoming for tlie fulfil- 
ment of any engagement you may have made about engraving, if such exists. Sad- 
ler will now be soon out, when we will have a settlement of our accounts. 1 am, 
gentlemen, your obedient servant, 

Walter Scott.” 

Mr, Constable declined, in very handsome terms, to give up the pic- 
ture. But for the present the breach was complete. Among other 
negotiations which Scott had patronised twelve months before, was one 
concerning the publication of Miss Seward’s poems. On the 19th of 
March, 1809, he writes as follows to that lady: — 

“ Constable, like many other folks who learn to undervalue the means by which 
they have risen, has behaved, or rather suffered his partner to behave, very uncivilly 
towards me. But they may botli live to know that they should not have kicked 
down the ladder till they were sure of their footing. The very last time I spoke to 
him on business was about your poems, which ho promised faithfully to write a^ut. 
I understood him to decline your terms, in which I think he acted wrong ; but I had 
neither influence to change his opinion, nor inclination to interfere with his resolu- 
tion. lie is a very enterprising, and, 1 believe, a thoroughly honest man, but liis 
vanity in some cases overpowers his discretion.” 

One word as to the harsh language in which Constable’s then partner 
is mentioned in several of the preceding letters. This Mr. Hunter was, 
I am told by friends of mine who knew him well, a man of consider- 
able intelligence and accomplishments, to whose personal connexions 
and weight in society the house of Constable and Co. owed a great 
accession of business and influence. Ho was, however, a very keen 
politician; regarded Scott’s Toryism with a fixed bitterness; and, 
moreover, could never conceal his impression that Scott ought to have 
embarked in no other literary undertakings whatever, until he had 
completed his edition of Swift. It is not wonderful that, not having 
been bred regularly to the bookselling business, he should have some- 
what misapprehended the obligation which Scott had incurred when 
the bargain for that work was made ; arid his feeling of his own sta- 
tion and consequence was no doubt such as to give his style of conver- 
sation on doubtful questions of business, a lone for which Scott had 
not been prepared by his previous intercourse with Mr. Constable. The 
defection of the poet was, however, at once regretted and resented by 
both these partners; and Constable, I am told, often vented his wrath 
in figures as lofty as Scott’s own. " Ay,” he would say, stamping on 
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the ground with a savage smile, ** Ay, there is such a thing as rearing 
the oak until it can support itselt?’ 

All this leads us to the second stage, one still more unwise and un- 
fortunate than the first, in the history of Scott’s commercial connexion 
with the Ballantynes. The scheme of starting a new bookselling house 
in Edinburgh, begun in the shortsighted heat of pique, had now been 
matured ; — I cannot add, either with composed observation or rational 
forecast — for it was ultimately settled that the ostensible and chief 
managing partner should be a person without capital, and neither by 
training nor by temper in the smallest degree qualified for such a situa- 
tion ; more especially where the field was to be taken against long ex- 
perience, consummate skill, and resources which, if not so large as all 
the world sumiosed them, were still in comparison vast, and admirably 
organized. The rash resolution was, however, carried into efiect, and 
a deed deposited, for secrecy’s sake, in the hands of Scott, bound him 
as onc-third partner, James Ballantyne having also a share, in this firm 
of John Ballantyne and Co., booksellers, Edinburgh. — Ringdumfun- 
nidfls” was installed in Hanover Street as the avowed rival of “ The 
Crafty.” • 

The existing bond of copartnership is dated in July 1809; but I sus- 
pect this had been a revised edition. It is certain that the new house 
were openly mustering their forces some weeks before Scott desired to 
withdraw his Swift from the hands of the old one in January. This 
appears from several of the letters that passed between him and Ellis 
while Giflbrd was, arranging the materials for the first number of the 
Quarterly Review, and also between him and bis friend Southey, to 
whom, perhaps, more than any other single writer, that journal owed 
its ultimate success. 

To Ellis, for example, he says, on the 13th December, 180S— 

“ Now let me call jour earnest attention to another literary undertaking, which 
is, in fact, a subsidiary branch of the same grand plan. I transmit \Jtie firospeciUB 
of an Eflinbursrh Annual Register. I have many reasons for favouring this work as 
much as I possibly can. In the first place, there is nothing even barely tolerable 
of this nature, though so obviously necessary to future histo^. Secondly, Constable 
yras on the point of arranging one on the footing of the J^inburgh Review, and 
subsidiary thereunto, — a plan which has been totally disconcerted by our occupying 
the vantage-ground. Thirdly, this work will be very well managed. The two 
Mackenzies, William Erskine, cum plurimis aliia^ are engaged in the literary de- 
partment, and that of science is conducted by Professor Leslie, a great philosopher, 
and as abominable an animal as I ever saw. He writes, however, with great elo- 
quence, and is an enthusiast in mathematical, chemical, and mineralogical pursuits. 
I hope to draw upon you in this matter, particularly in the historical department, to 
which your critical labours will naturally turn your attention. You will ask what 
1 propose to do myself. In fact, though something will be expected, I cannot pr^ 
pose to be very active, unless the Swift is abandoned, of which I think there is 
some prospect, as 1 have reason to complain of very indifferent usage, not indeed 
from Constable, who is reduced to utter despair by the circumstance, but from the 
stupid impertinence of his partner, a sort of Whig run mad. 1 have some reason 
to believe that Ballantyne, whose stock is now immensely increased, and who b 
likely to enlarge it by marriage, will commence publisher. Constable threatened 
him with withdrawing his business from him as a printer, on account of hb being a 
Constitutionalist He will probably by thb false step establish a formidable rival in 
bb own line of publishing, which wilLbe most just retribution. 1 intend to fortify 
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Ballantyne by promising him my continued friendship, which I hope may be of ma- 
terial service to him. lie is much liked by the literary people here ; has a liberal 
spirit, and understanding business very completely, with a good general idea of 
literature, I think he stands fair for success. 

**But, Oh ! Ellis, these cursed, double cursed news, have sunk my spirits so much, 
that ! am almost at disbelieving a Providence. God forgive me ! But I think some 
evil demon has been permitted, in the shape of this tyrannical monster whom God 
has sent on the nations visited in his anger. 1 am confident he is proof against 
lead and steel, and have only hopes that he may be shot with a silver bullet,* or 
drowned in the torrents of blood which he delights to shed. { Oh ! for True Thomas 
and liord Soulis’s cauldron.f Adieu, my dear Ellis. God bless you ! — 1 have been 
this three days writing this by snatches.** 

The “ cursed news” hero alluded to were those of Napoleon’s ad- 
vance by Sornosierra, after the dispersion of the armies of Blake and 
Castaiios. On the 23d of the same month, when the Treason of Morla 
and the fall of Madrid were known in Edinburgh, he thus resumes: — 
(Probably while he wrote, some cause with which he was not con- 
cerned was occupying the Court of Session :) — 

** Dear Ellis, — I have nothing better to do but to vent my groans. I cannot but 
feel exceedingly low. I distrust what we call thoroughbred soldiers terribly, when 
any thing like the formation of extensive plans, of the daring and critical nature 
which seems necessary for the emancipation of Spain, is required from them. Our 
army is a poor school for genius — for the qualities which naturally and deservedly 
attract the applause of our generals, are necessarily exercised upon a small scale. 
I would to Gixl Wellesley were now at the head of the English in Spain. His late 
examination shows his acute and decisive talents for command and although 1 be- 
lieve in my conscience, that when he found himself superseded, he suffered the 
pigs to run through the business, when he might in some measure have proveuted 
them— 

* Yet give tlio haughty devil his due. 

Though bold his quarteringo, they are true.* 

Such a man, with an army of 40,000 or 50,000 British, with the remains of the 
Galliciaii army, and the additional forces which every village would furnish in case 
of success, might possess himself of Burgos, open a communir«ition with Arragon, 
and even Navarre, and place Buonaparte in the precarious situation of a general 
with 100,000 enemies between him and his supplies ; — for I presume neither Cas- 
tanoB nor Palafox are so broken as to be altogether disembodied. But a general 
who is always looking over his shoulder, and more intent on saving his own army 
than on doing the service on which he is sent, will hardly, I fear, be found capable 
of forming or executing a plan which its very daring character might render suc- 
cessful. What would we think of an admiral who should bring back his fleet and 

* See note, ** Proof against shot given by Satan .** — Waverley NoneUf vol. x. p. 40. 

t ** On a circle of stones they placed the pot, 

On a circle of atonea but &ircly nine ; 

They heated it red and fiery hot. 

Till the burnish*d brass did glimmer and shine. 

They roll*d him up in a sheet of lead, 

A sheet of lead for a funeral pall. 

They plunged him in the cauldron red. 

And melted him, lead, and bones and all.** 

See the Ballad of Lard SouliSt and notes : Border MinstreUy^ voL iv. pp. 335-366. 

_ t This refers to Sir Arthur Wellesley’s evidence before the Coart of Inquiry into the 
circumstances which led to the Convention (miscalled) of Cintra. For the best answer to 
the then popular suspicion, which Scott seems to have fmrtaken, as to the conduct of Sir 
Arthur when superseded in the moment of victory^ at Vimiero, 1 refer to the contemporaiy 
deapatchcB lately puUished in Colonel Gurwood's invaluable compilation. 
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tell us old KeppePs story of a lee-shore, and the risk of his Maje8ty*h vessels? Our 
sailors have learned that his Majesty^s ships were built to be stranded, or burnt, or 
sunk, dr at least to encounter the risk of these contingencies, when his service re- 
quires it ; and I heartily wish our generals would learn to play for the gammon, 
and liot'to sit down contented with a mere saving game. What, however, can we 
say of Moore, or how judge of his actions, since £e Supreme Junta have shown 
themselves so miserably incapable of the arduous exertions expected from them ? 
Yet, likje* Pistol, they spoke hold words at the bridge too, and I admired their firm- 
ness in declaring O’Farrel, and the rest of the Frenchified Spaniards, traitors. But 
they may have Roman pride, and want Roman talent to support it ; and in short, 
unless God Almighty should raise among them one of those extraordinary geniuses 
who seem to be created for the emergencies of an oppressed people, I confess I 
still incline to despondence. If Canning could send a portion of his own spirit 
with the generals he sends forth, my hope would be high indeed. T^he proclama- 
tion was truly gallant. 

** As to the Annual Register, I do agree that the Prospectus is in too stately a 
tone — ^yet rquestion if a purer piece of composition would have attracted the ne- 
cessary attention. We must sound a trumpet before we open a show. You will 
say we have added a tambourin ; but the mob will the more readily stop and gaze ; 
nor would their ears be so much struck by a sonta from Viotti. Do you know the 
Review begins to get wind here ? An Edinburgh bookseller asked me to recom- 
mend him for the ^e here, and said he heard it confidentially from London. — ^Ever 
yours, W. S.” 

I may also introduce here a letter of about the same date, and re- 
ferring chiefly to the same subjects, addressed by Scott to his friend, 
Mr. Charles Sharpe,* then at Oxford. The allusion at the beginning 
is to a drawing of Queen Elizabeth, as seen ‘Mancing high and dis- 
posedly,*’ in her prwate chamber, by the Scotch ambassador, Sir James 
Melville, whose description of the exhibition is one of the most amu- 
sing things in his Memoirs. This production of Mr. Sharpe’s pencil, 
and the delight with which Scott used to expatiate on its merits, must 
be well remembered by every one that ever visited the poet at Abbots- 
ford. — Some of the names mentioned in this letter as counted on by 
the projectors of the Quarterly Review will, no doubt, amuse the 
reader. 


To Charles Kirkpatrick Sharpe^ Esq,^ Christ Churchy Oxford, 

** Edinburgh, 30ih December, 18O0L 

My dear Sharpe, 

“ The inimitable virago came safe, and was welcomed by the inextinguishable 
laughter of all who looked upon her caprioles. I was unfortunately out of town 
for a few days, which prevented me from acknowledging instantly what gave me 
so much pleasure, both on account of its intrinsic value, and as a mark of your kind 
remembrance. You have, I assure you, been upmost in my thoughts for some time 
past, as 1 have a serious design on your literary talents, which 1 am very anxious 
to engage in one or both of the two following schemes. Imprimis^ it has been 
long the decided resolution of Mr. Canning and some of his literary friends, parti- 
cularly Geo. Ellis, Malthus, Frere, W. Rose, &c., that something of an independent 
Review ought to be started in London, lliis plan is now on the point of being 
executed, after much consultation. I have strongly advised that politics be avoided, 
unless in cases of great national import, and that their tone be then moderate and 
manly ; but the general tone of the publication is to be literary. William Gifibrd 
is editor, and I have promised to endeavour to recruit for him a few spirited young 
men able and willing to assist in such an undertaking. I confess you were chieflv 


* Scott’s acquaintance with Mr. Sharpe began when the latter was very young. He 
supplied Scott when compiling the Minstrelsy with the ballad of the ** Tower of Repent- 
ance,” dec. See vol. iv. pp. 307—893. 
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in my thoughts when I made this promise ; but it is a subject which for a thousand 
reasons 1 would rather have talked over than written about — among others more 
prominent, 1 may reckon my great abhorrence of pen and ink, for writing has been 
so long a matter of duty with me, that it is become as utterly abominable to me as 
matters of duty usually are. Let me entreat you, therefore, to lay hold of Mao- 
neill,* or any other new book you like, and give us a good hacking review of it. 
1 retain so much the old habit of a barrister, that I cannot help adding the fee is 
ten guineas a sheet, which may serve to buy an odd book now and then — as good 
play for nothing, you know, as work for nothing ; but besides this, your exertions 
in this cause, if you shall choose to make any, will make you more intimately ac- 
quainted with a very pleasant literary coterie than introductions of a more formal 
kind ; and if you hapj^n to know George Ellis already, you must, I am sure, be 

S 'eased to take any trouble likely to produce an intimacy between you. The 
ebers are also engaged, item Rogers, Southey, Moore (Anacreon), and others 
whose reputations Jeffrey has murdered, and who are rising to cry woe upon him, 
like the ghosts in King Richard ; for your acute and perspicacious judgment must 
ere this have led you to suspect that this same new Review, which by the way is 
‘to be called *the Quarterly,’ is intended as a rival to the Edinburgh; and if it 
contains criticism not very inferior in point of talent, with the same independence 
on booksellers’ influence (which has ruined all the English Reviews), 1 do not see 
why it should not divide with it the public favour. Observe carefully this plan is 
altogether distinct from one which has been proposed by the veteran Cumberland, 
to which is annexed the extraordinaiy proposal that each contributor shall place 
his name before his article, a stipulation which must prove fatal to the undertaking. 
If 1 did not think this likely to be a very well managed business, I would not re- 
commend it to your consideration ; but you sec I am engaged with no * fool land 
rakers, no long staff sixpenny strikers, but with nobility and tranquillity, burgo- 
masters, and great oneyers,’ and so forth. 

” The other plan refers to the enclosed prospectus, and has long been a favourite 
scheme of mine, of William Erskine’s, and some of my other cronies here. Mr. 
Ballaiityne, the editor, only undertakes for the inferior departments of the work, 
and for keeping the whole matter in train. We are most anxious to have respect- 
able contributors, and the smallest donation in any department, poetry, antiquities, 
dLc. &c., will be most thankfully accepted and registered. But the historical de- 
partment is that in which 1 would chiefly wish to see you engaged. A lively 
luminous picture of the events of the last momentous year, is a task for the pen of 
a man of genius ; as for materials, I could procure you access to many of a valuable 
kind. The appointments of our historian are i>300 a-ycar — ^no deaf nuts. Another 
l^rsont has been proposed, and written to, but I cannot any longer delay submit- 
ting the thing to your consideration. Of course, you are to rely on every assistance 
that can be afforded by your humble comdumble, os Swift says. 1 hope the great 
man will give us his answer shortly — and if his be negative, pray let yours be 
positive. Our politics we would wish to be constitutional, but not party. You 
see, my good friend, what it is to show your good parts before unquestionable judges. 
” 1 am forced to conclude abruptly. Thine entirely, 

W. Scott.” 


Mr. Morritt was by this time beginning to correspond with the 
poet pretty frequently. The first of their letters, however, that serves 
to throw light on Scott’s personal proceedings, is the following : — 


7b J, B. S, Morritt^ Esq. Rokeby Park^ Yorkshire. 


“ Bdlnburgb, 14th Januaiy, ISOOl 

“ My dear Sir, 

** For a loi^ while I thought my summons to London would have been imme- 
diate, and that I should have had the pleasure to wait upon you at Rokeby Park in 
my way to town. But, after due consideration, the commissioners on our Scottish 


* ** The Pastoral, or Lyric Muso of Scotland ; in tliree Cantos,” 4to, by Hector Moo 
neill, appeared in Dec. 1808. 

t Mr. Southey — whp finally undertook the task propoeed to him. 
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refonn of judicial proceedings resolved to begin their sittings at Edinburgh, and 
have been in full activity ever since last St Andrew’s day. You are not ignorant 
that in business of this nature, very much of the detail and of preparing the mate- 
rials fur the various meetings, necessarily devolves upon the clerk, and I cannot 
say but that my time has been fully occupied. 

“ Mean while, however, I have been concocting, at the instigation of various 
loyal and well disposed persons, a grand scheme of opposition to the proud critics 
spf Edinburgh. It is now matured in all its branches, and consists of the following 
divisions. A new review in London, to be called the Quarterly, William Gifford 
to be the editor; George Ellis, Rose, Mr. Canning if possible, Frerc, and all the 
ancient Anti-Jacobins to be concerned. The first number is now in hand, and the 
allies, I hope and trust, securely united to each other. I have promised to get 
them such assistance as I can, and most happy should I be to prevail upon you to 
put your hand to the ark. You can so easily run off an article either of learning 
or of fun, that it would be inexcusable not to afford us your assistance. Then, sir, 
to turn the flank of Messrs. Constable and Co. and to avenge myself of certain im- 
pertinences which, in the vehemence of their Whiggery, they have dared to 
indulge in towards me, I have prepared to start against them at Whitsunday first 
the celebrated printer, Ballantync (who had the honour of meeting you at Ashe- 
stiel), in the shape of an Edinburgh publisher, with a long purse and a sound politi- 
cal creed, not to mention an alliance offensive and defensive with young John 
Murray of Fleet Street, the most enlightened and active of the London trade. 
By this means 1 hope to counterbalance the predominating influence of Constable 
and Co., who at present have it in their power and inclination to forwanl or sup- 
press any book as they approve or dislike its political tendency. lisstly, I have 
caused tbe said Ballantyne to venture upon an Edinburgh Annual Register, of 
which 1 send you a prospectus. 1 intend to help him myself as far as time will 
admit, and hope to procure him many respectable coadjutors. 

** My own motions southwards remain undetermined, but I conceive I may get to 
town about the beginning of March, when I expect to find you en famille in Port- 
land Place. Our Heber will then most likely be in town, and altogether I am much 
better pleased that the journey is put off till the lively season of gaiety. 

** I am busy with my edition of Swift, and treasure your kind hints for my direc- 
tion as 1 advance. In summer 1 think of going to Ireland to pick up any thing that 
may be yet recoverable of the Dean of St. Patrick’s. Mrs. Scott joins me in kindest 
and best respects to Mrs. Morritt lam, with great regard, dear sir, your faithful 
humble servant, 

Waltkb Scott.” 

The two following letters seem to have been written at the clerVs 
tabki the first shortly before, and the second very soon after, the news 
of the battle of Corunna reached Scotland : — 

To Robert Southey^ Esq,^ Keswick. 

“Eilinburgb, 14th January. 1809. 

” Dear Soutliey, 

have been some time from home in the course of the holidays, but imme- 
diately on my return set about procuring the books you wished to seo. There are 
only three of them in our library, namely — 

Dobrizzhoffer de Abiponibus, 3 vols. 

A French translation of Gomella’s History of Oronoquo. 

Ramuzio Navigazioni, &c. &c. 

Of these I can only lay my hands immediately on Dobrizzhoffer, which 1 have sent 
off by the Carlisle coach, addressed to the care Jollie the bookseller for you. I 
do this at my own risk, because we never grant license to send the books out of 
Scotland, and should 1 be found to have done so 1 may be censured, and perhaps my 
use of the library suspended. At the same time, I think it hard you should take a 
journey in this deadly cold weather, and trust you will make early enquiry after 
the book. Keep it out of sight while you use it, and return it os soon as you have 
finished. 1 suppose these same Abipones were a nation to my own heart’s content. 
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being, as the title-page informs me, bellicosi et equestres, libe our old Border lads. 
Should you think of coming hither, which perhaps might be the means of procuring 

f ou more information than I can make you aware of| I bespeak you for my guest. 

can give you a little chamber in the wall, and you shall go out and in as quietly 
and freely as your heart can desire, without a human creature saying ‘ why doest 
thou so 1* Thalaba is in parturition too, and you should in decent curiosity give an 
eye after him. Yet I will endeavour to recover the other books (now lent out), and 
send them to you in the same way as Dob. travels, unless you recommend another 
conveyance. But I expect this generosity on my part will rather stir your gal- 
lantry to make us a visit when this abominable storm has passed away. My present 
occupation is highly unpoetical — clouting, in short, and cobbling our old Scottish 
system of jurisprudence, with a view to reform. I am clerk to a commission under 
the authority of Parliament for this purpose, which keeps me more than busy 
enough. 

** 1 have had a high quarrel with Constable and Co. The Edinburgh Review has 
driven them quite crazy, and its success led them to undervalue those who have 
been of most use to them — ^but they shall dearly abye it The worst is that, being 
'out of a publishing house, I have not interest to be of any service to Coleridge's 
intended paper.* Ballantyne, the printer, intends to open shop here on the part of 
his brother, and 1 am sure will do all he can to favour the work. Does it positively 
go on 1 ’• 

have read Wordsworth's lucubrations in the Courier,! and much agree with 
him. Alas ! wc want every thing but courage and virtue in this desperate contest. 
Skill, knowledge of mankind, ineiikble unhesitating villany, combination of move- 
ment and combination of means, are with our adversary. We can only fight like 
mastiffs, boldly, blindly, and faithfully. I am almost driven to the pass of the 
Covenanters, when they told the Almighty in their prayers, he should no longer be 
their God ; and I really believe, a few Gazettes more will make me turn Turk or 
Infidel, l^lievc me, in great grief of spirit, dear Southey, ever yours. 

Walter Scott. 

" Mrs. Scott begs kind remembrance to Mrs. Southey. The bed in the said 
chamber in tlie wall is a double one.” 

7V> the same, 

Ediobargh, Slat January, 1009. 

My dear Southey, 

“ Yesterday I received your letter, and to-day I despatchcil Cornelia and the 
third volume of Ramuzio. The other two volumes can also bo sent, if you should 
find it necessary to consult them. The parcel is addressed to the paternal charge 
of your Keswick carrier. There is no hurry in returning these volumes, so don’t 
derange your operations by hurrying your extracts, only keep them firom any pro- 
fane eye. I dipped into Gomella while 1 was waiting for intelligence from you, 
and was much edified by the bonhommie with which the miracles of the Jesuits 
are introduced. 

"The news firom Spain gave me such a mingled feeling, that I never suffered so 
much in my whole life from the disorder of spirits occasioned by affecting intelli- 
gence. My mind has naturally a strong military bent, though my path in life has 
been so very different I love a drum and a soldier as heartily as ever Uncle Toby 
did, and between the pride arising from our gallant bearing, and the deep regret 
that so much bravery should run to waste, I spent a most disordered and agitated 
night, never closing my eyes but what I was harassed with visions of broken ranks, 
bleeding soldiers, dying horses — * and all the current of a heady fight’ 1 agree 
with you that we want energy in our cabinet— or rather their opinions are so dif- 
ferent that they come to wretched compositions between them, which are worse 
than the worst course decidedly followed out Canning is most anxious to support 
the Spaniards, and would have had a second army at Corunna, but for the positive 

* Mr. Coleridge's ** Friend" was originally published in weekly papers, 

f Mr. Wordswortli's Remarks on the Convention of Cintra were afterwards collected in 
a pamphlet 
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demand of poor General Moore that empty transports should be sen^ thither. So 
the reinforcements were disembarked. 1 fear it will be found that Moore was 
rather an excellent officer than a general of those comprehensive and daring views 
necessary in his dangerous situation. Had Wellesley been there, the battle of 
Corunna would have been fought and won at Somosierra, and the ranks of the vic- 
tors would have been reinforced by the population of Madrid. Would to God we 
had yet 100,000 men in Spain. I fear not Buonaparte’s tactics. The art of fence ' 
'Vnay do a great deal, but ' a la stoccata* as Mercutio says, cannot carry it away 
from national valour and personal strength. The Opposition have sold or bartered 
every feeling of patriotism for the most greedy and selfish effoutme, 

Ballantync’s brother is setting up here as a bookseller, chiefly for publishing. 

I will recommend Coleridge’s paper to him as strongly as I can. I hope by the 
time it is commenced he will be enabled to send him a handsome o^er. From my 
great regard for his brother, I shall give this young publisher what assistance 1 
can. He is understood to start against Constable and the Reviewers, and publishes 
the Quarterly. Indeed he is in strict alliance, offensive and defensive, with John 
Murray of Fleet Street. I have also been labouring a little for the said Quarterly, 
which 1 believe you will detect. I hear very high tilings from Gifford of your 
article. About your visit to Edinburgh, I hope it will be a month later than you 
now propose, because my present prospects lead me to think I must be in London 
the whole month of April. Early in May I must return, and will willingly take 
the lakes in my way in hopes you will accompany me to Edinburgh, which you 
positively must not think of visiting in my absence. 

“I^rd Advocate, who is sitting behind me, says the Ministers have resolved not 
to abandon the Spaniards coute qui coule. It is a spirited determination — but tliey 
must find a general who has, as the Turks say, le Diable au corpg, and who, in- 
stead of standing staring to see what they mean to do, will teach them to dread 
those surprises and desperate enterprises by which they have been so often suc- 
cessful. Believe me, dear Southey, yours affectionately, 

Waltkr Scott. 

“ Mrs. Scott joins me in best compliments to Mrs. Southey. 1 hope she will 
have a happy hour. Pray, write me word when the books come safe. What i.s 
Wordsworth doing, and where the devil is his Doc? l am not sure if he will 
thank me for proving that all the Nortons escaped to Flanders, one excepted. I 
never knew a popular tradition so totally groundless as that respecting their execu- 
tion at York.” 
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In the end of 1808, a young man, by name Andrew Stewart, who 
had figured for some years beiore as a poetical contributor to the Scots 
Magazine, and insert^ there, among other things, a set of stanzas in 

29* 
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honour of The Last Minstrel,* ** was tried, and capitally convicted, on 
a charge of burglary. He addressed, some weeks after his sentence 
had been pronounced, the following letters : — 

To Walter Scotty Esq.f Castle Street, 

“ Edinburgh Tolbootb, 30th January, IBOO. 

“Sir. 

** Although I am a stranger you, yet I am not to your works, which I havo 
read and admired, and which will continue to be read and admired as long as there 
remains a taste for true excellence. Previous to committing the crime for which 
I am now convicted, I composed several poems in the Scottish dialect, which I 
herewith send for your perusal, and humbly hope you will listen to my tale of 
misery. I have been a truly unfortunate follower of the Muses. 1 was born in 
l^inburgh, of poor, hut honest parents. My father is by trade a bookbinder, and 
my mother dying in 1798, he was left a widower, with five small children, who 
have all been brought up by his own industry. As soon as I was fit for a trade, he 
hound me apprentice to a tailor in Edinburgh, but owing to his using me badly, I 
went to law. The consequence was, I got up my indentures after being only two 
years in his service. To my father’s trade 1 have to ascribe my first attachment 
to the Muses. I perused with delight the books that came in the way ; and the 
effusions of the poets of my country 1 read with rapture. 1 now formed the resolu- 
tion of not binding myself to a trade again, as by that means I might get my pro- 
pensity for reading followed. I acted as clerk to different people, and my charac- 
ter was irreproachable. I determined to settle in life, and for that purpose I mar- 
ried a young woman 1 formed a strong attachment to. Being out of employment 
these last nine months, I suffered all the hardships of want, and saw 

* Poverty with empty hand. 

And eager look, half-naked stand.* — Fergusson, 

Reduced to this miserable situation, with my wife almost starving, and having no 
friends to render me the smallest assistance, I resided in a furnished room till 1 
was unable to pay the rent, and then 1 was literally turned out of doors, like poor 
Dermody, in poverty and rags. Having no kind hand stretched out to help me, 1 
associated with company of very loose manners, till then strangers to me, and by 
them 1 was led to commit the crime 1 am condemned to suffer for. But my mind 
is so agitated, 1 can scarce narrate my tale of misery. My age is only twenty- 
three, and to all appearance will be cut off in the prime. 1 was tried along with 
my brother, Robert Stewart, and John M’Intyre, for breaking into the workshop of 
Peter More, calico-glazer, Edinburgh, and received the dreadful sentence to be 
executed on the 22d of February next. We have no friends to apply to for l^yal 
Mercy. If I had any kind friend to mention my case to my Lord Justice-Clerk, 
perhaps I might get my sentence mitigated. You will sec my poems are of the 
humorous cast. Alas ! it is now the contrary. 1 remain your unfortunate humble 
aervant, 

Akdbkw Stewart.” 


To the same, 

**Toolbooth. Banday. 

“Sir, 

“ I received your kind letter last ni^ht, enclosing one pound sterling, fbr which 
I have only to request you will accept the return of a grateful heart My prayers, 
while on earth, will be always fbr your welfare. Your letter came like a minis- 

*QDe verse of this production will suffice:— 

** Sweetest Minstrel that e'er sung 
Of valorous deeds by Scotia done. 

Whose wild notes warbled in the win*, 

Delightfiil strain ! 

(Fer hills and dales, and vales amang. 

We’ve heard again,* dbe. 
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terin^ an^el to me. The idea of my approaching end darts across my brain ; and, 
as our immortal bard, Shakspeare, says, * harrows up my soul.’ Some time since, 
when chance threw in my way Sir William Forbes’s Life of Beattie, the account 
of the closing scene of Principal Campbell, as therein mentioned, made a deep im- 
pression on my mind. ' At a time,’ says he, * when Campbell was just expiring, 
and had told his wife and niece so, a cordial happened unexpectedly to ^ive some 
relief. As soon as he was able to speak, he said, he wonders to see their faces so 
ynelancholy and covered with tears at the apprehension of his departure. * At that 
instant,^ said he, ’ I felt my mind in such a state in the thoughts of my immediate 
dissolution^ that I can express my feelings in no other way than by saying I was 
in a rapture.* There is something awfully satisfactory in the above. 

** 1 have to mention, as a dying man, that it was not the greed of money that 
made me commit the crime, but the extreme pressure of poverty and want 

** How silent seems all — ^not a whisper is heard. 

Save tlic guardians of night when Uicy bawl ; 

How dreary and wild appears all around ; 

No pitying voice near my call. 

** O life, what are all thy gay pleasures and cores, 

When deprived of sweet literty’s smile 7 

Not hope in all tliy gay charms arrayed. 

Can one heavy hour now beguile. 

“ How sad is the poor convict’s sorrowful lot. 

Condemned in these walls to remain, 

When torn from tliosc nearest his heart, 

Perhaps ne’er to view tlicm again. 

** The beauties of morning now burst on my view. 

Remembrance of scenes that arc past, 

When contentment sat smiling, and happy my lot, 

Scenes, alas ! formed not for to last. 

** Now fled are the hours I delighted to roam 
Scotia’s hills, dales, and valleys among. 

And with rapture would list to the songs of her bards. 

And love’s tale os it flowed from the tongue. 

^ Nought but death now awaits me, how dread, but true, 

How ghastly its form does appear ; 

Soon silent the muse that delighted to view 
And sing of the sweets of me year. 

You are the first gentleman I ever sent my poems to, and I never corrected 
any of them, my mind has been in such a state. 1 remain, sir, your grateful un- 
fortunate servant, 

Amdbbw Stbwabt.” 

It appears that Scott, and his good-natured old friend, Mr. Manners 
the booKseller, who happened at this time to be one of the bailies of 
Edinburgh, exerted their joint influence in this tailor-poet’s behalf, and 
with such success, that his sentence was commuted for one of trans- 
portation for life. A thin octavo pamphlet, entitled, ** Poems, chiefly 
in the Scottish dialect, by Andrew Stewart; printed for the benefit of 
the Author’s Father, and sold by Manners & Miller, and A. Consta- 
ble & Co., 1609,” appeared soon after the convict’s d^rture for 
Botany Bay. But as to his fortune in that new worid, 1 possess no 
information. There seemed to me something so striking in the work- 
ing of his feeling as expressed in his letters to Scott, that I thought 
the reader would forgive this little episode. 
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In the course of February, Mr. John Ballantyne had proceeded to 
London, for the purpose of introducing himself to the chief publishers 
there in his new capacity, and especially of taking Mr. Murray’s in- 
structions respecting the Scotch management of the Quarterly Review. 
As soon as the spring vacation began, Scott followed him by sea. He 
might naturally nave wished to be at hand while his new partner was 
forming arrangements on which so much must depend ; but some cir-^ 
cumstances in the procedure of the Scotch Law Commission had 
made the Lord Advocate request his presence at this time in town. 
There he and Mrs. Scott took up their quarters, as usual, under the 
roof of their kind old friends the Dumergues ; while their eldest girl 
enjoyed the advantage of being domesticated with the Miss Baillies at 
Hampstead. They staid more than two months, and this being his 
first visit to town since his fame had been crowned by Marmion, he 
was of course more than ever the object of general attention. Mr. 
Morritt saw much of him, both at his own house in Portland Place 
and elsewhere, and I transcribe a few sentences from his memoranda 
of the period. 

“ Scott,*’ his friend says, more correctly than any other man I ever knew, ap- 
preciated the value of that apparently enthusiastic engouement which the world of 
London shows to the fashionable wonder of the year. During the sojourn of 1809, 
the homa^ paid him would have turned the head of any less gifted man of emi- 
nence. It neither altered his opinions, nor produced the affectation of despising it; 
on the contrary, he received it, cultivated it, and repaid it in his own coin. * All 
this is very flattering,* he would say, * and very civil ; and if people are amused 
with hearing me tell a parcel of old stories, or recite a pack of ballads to lovely 
young girls and gaping matrons, they are easily pleased, and a man would be very 
ill-natured who would not give pleasure so cheaply conferred.* If he dined with 
us and found any new faces, * Well, do you want me to play lion to-day V was his 
usual question — * I will roar if you like it to your heart’s content.* He would, in- 
deed, in such cases, put forth all his inimitable powers of entertainment — and day 
after day surprised me by their unexpected extent and variety. Then, as the party 
dwindled, and we were left alone, he laughed at himself, quoted, ' yet know &at I 
one Snug the joiner am — no lion fierce,* &c. — and was at once himself again. 

** He often lamented the injurious effects for literature and genius resulting from 
the influence of London celebrity on weaker minds, especially in the excitement of 
ambition for this subordinate and ephemeral reputation du, salon, *It may bo a 
pleasant gale to sail with,’ he said, ' but it never yet led to a port that I should like 
to anchor in nor did he willingly endure, either in London or in Edinburgh, the 
little exclusive circles of literary society, much less their occasional fastidiousness 
and petty partialities. 

** One story which I heard of him from Dr. Howley, now Archbishop of Canter- 
bury (for I was not present), was very characteristic. The doctor was one of a 
grand congregation of lions, where Scott and Coleridge, cum mvltis aliis^ attended 
at Sotheby’a Poets and poetry were the topics of the table, and there was plen- 
tiful recitation of effusions as yet unpublished, which of course obtained abundant 
applause. Coleridge repeated more than one, which, as Dr. H. thought, were eu- 
logized ^ some of the company with something like affectation, and a desire to 
humble l^tt raising a poet of inferior reputation on his shoulders. Scott, how- 
ever, joined in the compliments as cordialiy as any body, until, in his turn, he was 
invited to display some of his occasional poetry, much of which he must, no doubt, 
have written. Scott said he had published so much, he had nothing of his own left 
that he could think worth their hwing, but he would repeat a little copy of verses 
which he had shortly before seen in apovincial newspaper, and which seemed to 
him almost as good as any thing they had been listening to with so much pleasure. 
He repeated the stanzas now so well known of 'Fire, Famine, and Slaughter.* The 
applauses that ensued were fiiint— then came slight criticis^ from which Scott 
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defended the unknown author. At last, a more bitter antagonist opened, and fas- 
tening upon one line, cried * this at least is absolute nonsense.’ ^ott denied tlie 
charge — the Zoilus persisted — until Coleridge, out of all patience, exclaimed, *For 
God’s sake let Mr. Scott alone — I wrote the poem.* This exposition of the real 
worth of dinner criticism can hardly be excelled.* 

He often complained of the real dulness of parties where each guest arrived 
under the implied and tacit obligation of exhibiting some extraordinary powers of 
t.&lk or wit * If,’ he said, *1 encounter men of the world, men of business, odd or 
striking characters of professional excellence in any department, 1 am in my ele* 
ment, for they cannot lionize me without my returning the compliment and learning 
something from tliem.' He was much with George Ellis, Canning, and Croker, 
and delighted in them, — as indeed who did not ? — but he loved to study eminence 
of every class and sort, and his rising fame gave him easy access to gratify all his 
curiosity. 

The meetings with Canning, Croker, and Ellis, to which Mr. Mer- 
ritt alludes, were, as may be supposed, chiefly occupied with the aflairs 
of the Quarterly Review. The first number of that Journal appeared 
while Scott was in London : it contained three articles from his pen — 
namely, one on the Reliques of Burns ; another on the Chronicle of 
the Cid ; and a third on Sir John Carr’s Tour through Scotland. His 
conferences with the editor and publisher were frequent; and the latter 
certainly contemplated, at this time, a most close and intimate con- 
nexion with him, not only as a reviewer, but an author; and, conse- 
quently, with both the concerns of the Messrs. Ballantync. Scott con- 
tinued for some time to be a very active contributor to the Quarterly 
Review ; nor, indeed, was his connexion with it ever entirely suspended. 
But John Ballantync transacted business in a fashion which soon cooled, 
and in no very long time dissolved, the general ** alliance oflensive and 
defensive” with Murray, which Scott had announced before leaving 
Edinburgh to both Southey and Ellis. 

On his return northwards he spent a fortnight in Yorkshire with Mr. 
Morritt ; but his correspondence, from wdiich I resume my extracts, 
will show, among other things, the lively impression made on him by 
his first view of Kokeby. 

The next of these letters reminds me, however, that I should have 
mentioned sooner the death of Camp, the first of not a few dogs whose 
names will be freshly remembered” as long as their master’s works 
are popular. This favourite began to droop early in 1808, and be- 
came incapable of accompanying Scott in bis rides ; but he preserved 
his affection and sagacity to the last At Ashcstiel, as the servant was 
laying the cloth for dinner, he would address the dog lying on his mat 
by the fire, and say, “ Camp, my good fellow, the sheriiTs coming home 
by the ford — or by the hill ;” ana the sick animal would immediately 
bestir himself to welcome his master, going out at the back door, or 


* It may amuse the reader to turn to Mr. Coleridge’s own stately account of this lion- 
show in Grosvenor Street, in the preface to his celebrated Eclogue. There was one per- 
son present, it seems, who had been in the secret of its authorship— Sir Humphry Davy ; 
and no one could have enjoyed the scene more than ho must have done. ** At the house,** 
Coleridge says, ^ of a gentleman who, by the principles and corresponding virtues of a 
sincere Christian, consecrates a cultivated genius and the favourable accidents of birth, 
opulence, and splendid connexions, it was m;|r good fortune to meet, in a dinner party, with 
more men of celebrity in science or polite literature than arc commonly found collected 
around the same table. In tlie course of conversation, one of the party reminded an 
illustrious poet,” dte &c.— Coleridge’s Poetical Worko, Edition, 1835. Yol 1, p. 374. 
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the front door, according to the direction given, and advancing as far 
as he was able, either towards the ford of the Tweed, or the bridge 
over the GIcnkinnon burn beyond Laird Nippy’s gate. He died about 
January 1809, and was buried in a fine moonlight night, in the little 
garden behind the house in Castle Street, immediately opposite to the 
window at which Scott usually sat writing. My wife tells me she^^ 
remembers the whole family standing in tears about the grave, as hef 
father himself smoothed down the turf above Camp with the saddest 
expression of face she had ever seen in him. He had been engaged 
to dine abroad that day, but apologized on account of **the death of 
a dear old friend and Mr. Macdonald Buchanan was not at all sur- 
prised that he should have done so, when it came out next morning 
that Camp was no more. 


To George Ellis, Esq. 

» Edinburgh. July 8.1809. 

"My dear Ellis, 

" We reached home about a fortnight ago, having lingered a little while at 
Rokeby Park, the seat of our friend Morritt, and one of the most enviable places 1 
have ever seen, as it unites the richness and luxuriance of English vegetation with 
the romantic variety of glen, torrent, and copse which dignifies our northern sce- 
nery. The Greta and Tees, two most beautiful and rapid rivers, join their currents 
in the demesne. The banks of the JiCes resemble, from the height of the rocks, 
the glen of Roslin, so much and justly admired. The Greta is the scene of a comic 
romance,* of which I think 1 remember giving you the outline. It concerns the 
history of a * Felon Sowe,’ — 

* Which won*d in Rokeby wood. 

Ran endlong Greta aide,’ 

bestowed by Ralph of Rokeby on the freres of Richmond — and the misadventures 
of the holv fathers in their awkward attempts to catch this intractable animal. We 
had the pleasure to find all our little folks well, and are now on the point of shifting 
quarters to Ashestiel. I have supplied the vacancy occasioned by the death of 
poor old Camp with a terrier puppy of the old shaggy Celtic breed. He is of high 
pedigree, and was procured with great difficulty by the kindness of Miss Dunlop 
of Dunlop ; so 1 have christened him Wallace, as the donor is a descendant of the 
Guardian of Scotland. Having given you all this curious and valuable information 
about my own aflhirs, let me call your attention to the enclosed, which was in fact 
the principal couse of my immediately troubling you.” ♦ ♦ * 

The enclosure, and the rest of the letter, refer to the private affairs 
of Mr. Southey, in whose favour Scott had for some time back been 
strenuously using his interest with his friends in the Government. How 
well he had, while in London, read the feelings of some of those min- 
isters towards each other, appears from various letters written upon 
his return to Scotland. It may be sufficient to quote part of one ad- 
dressed to the distinguished author whose fortunes he was exerting 
himself to promote. To him Scott says (14th June), — 

" Mr, Canning’s opportunities to serve you will soon be numerous, or they will 
soon be gone altogether ; for he is of a different mould from aome of his colleagues, 
and a decided foe to those half measures which I know you detest as much as I do. 
It is not his Ikult that the cause of Spain is not at this moment triumphant. This 
1 know, and the time will come when the world will know it toa” 


* Scott printed this Ballad in the Notes to hia poem of Rokeby. 
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Before fixing himself at AshesticI for the autumn, he had undertaken 
to have a third poem ready for publication, by John Ballantync, by the 
end of the year, and probably made some progress in the composition 
of the Lady of the Lake. On the rising of the Court in July, he vi^ent, 
accompanied by Mrs. Scott and his eldest daughter, to revisit the lo* 
calities, so dear to him in the days of his juvenile rambling, which he 
had chosen for the scene of his fable. He gave a week to his old friends 
at Cambusmore, and ascertained, in his own person, that a good horse- 
man, well mounted, might gallop from the shore of Loch Vennachar 
to the rock of Stirling within the space allotted for that purpose to Fitz 
James. From Cambusmore the party proceeded to Ross Priory, and, 
under the guidance of Mr. Macdonald Buchanan, explored the islands 
of Loch Lomond, Arrochar, Loch Sloy, and all the scenery of a hun- 
dred desperate conflicts between the Macfarlanes, the Colquhouns, and 
the Clan Alpine. At Buchanan House, which is very near Ross Priory, 
Scott’s friends. Lady Douglas and Lady Louisa Stuart, were then vis- 
iting the Duke of Montrose; he joined them there, and read to them 
the Stag Chase, which he had just completed under the full influence 
of the genim loci. 

It was on this occasion, at Buchanan House, that he first saw liord 
Byron’s English Bards and Scotch Reviewers.” On this subject he 
says, in his Introduction to Marmion in 1830 — 

” When Byron wrote his femous satire, I had my share of flai^ellation among my 
betters. My crime was having written a poem for a thousand pounds, which was 
no otherwise true than that 1 sold the copyright for that sum. Now, not to mention 
that an author can hardly be censured for accepting such a sum as the booksellers 
are willing to give him, especially as the gentlemen of the tnule made no com- 
plaints of their bargain, 1 thought the interference with my private aflairs was 
rather beyond the limits of literary satire. I was, moreover, so far from having had 
any thing to do with the offensive criticism in the fklinburgh, that I had remonstrated 
with the editor, because I thought the ' Hours of Idleness’ treated with undue se- 
verity. They were written, like all juvenile poetry, rather from the recollection 
of what had pleased the author in others, than what had been suggested by bis 
own imagination; but nevertheless 1 thought they contained passages of noble 
promise.” 

I need hardly transcribe the well-known lines — 

” Next view in state, proud prancing on his roan. 

The golden-crested haughty Marmion, — 

down to 

** For thu we tpam Apollo’s venel .on. 

And bid a long * good night to Marmion,—-'* ” 

with his lordship’s note on the last line — Good night to Marmion, the 
pathetic and also prophetic exclamation of Henry Blount, Esquire, on the 
death of honest Marmion.” — But it may entertain my readers to com- 
})are the style in which Scott alludes to Byron’s assault in the preface 
of 1830 with that of one of his contemporary letters on the subject. 
Addressing (August 7, 1809) the gentleman in whose behalf he had 
been interceding with Mr. Canning, he says — 

”By the way, is the ancient ****, whose decease is to open our quest, thinking 
of a better world ? I only ask because about three years ago I accepted the office 
I hold in the Court of Session, the revenue to accrue to me only on the death of the 
old incumbent But my friend has since taken out a new 'ease of life, and unless 1 
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get some Border lad to cut his throat, may, for aught I know, live as long as I shall ; 
—such odious deceivers are these invalids. Mine reminds me of Sindbad’s Old 
Man of the Sea, and will certainly throttle me if I can't somehow dismount him. 
If 1 were once in possession of my reversionary income, I would, like you, bid fiire- 
well to the drudgery of literature, and do notliing but what 1 pleased, which might 
be another phrase for doing very little. I was always an admirer of the modest 
wish of a retainer in one of Beaumont and Fletcher’s plays — 

* I would not be a serving man 
To carry tho cloak-bag atill, 

Nor would I be a falconer, 

The greedy hawks to fill ; 

But 1 would live in a good house, 

And have a good muster too. 

And I would eat and drink of the best, 

And no work would 1 do.* 

In the mean time, it is funny enough to see a whelp of a young Lord Byron abusing 
me, of whose circumstances he knows nothing, for endeavouring to scratch out a 
living with my pen. God help the bear if, having little else to eat, he must not 
even suck his own paws. I can assure tho noble imp of fame it is not my fault 
that I was not born to a park and JC500Q a-year, as it is not his lordship's merit, al- 
though it may be his great good fortune, that he was not bom to live by his literary 
talents or success. Adieu, my dear friend. 1 shall be impatient to bear how your 
matters fadge.” 

This gentleman’s affairs are again alluded to in a letter to Ellis, 
dated Ashestiel, September 14 : — 

** I do not write to whet a purpose that is not blunted, but to express my anxious 
wishes that your kind endeavours may succeed while it is called fo-day, for, by all 
tokens, it will soon be yenierday with this Ministry. And they will deserve it, for 
crossing, jostling, and hampering the measures of the only man among them fit to 
be intrusted with the salvation of the country. The spring-tide may, for aught 1 
know, break in this next session of Parliament. There is an evil fate upon us in 
all we do at home and abroad, else why should the Conqueror of Talavora be re- 
treating from the field of his glory at a moment when, by all reasonable calcula- 
tion, he should have been tho soul and mover of a combined army of 150,000 Eng- 
lish, Spaniards, and Portuguese? And why should Gifford employ himself at home 
in the thriftless exercise of correction, as if Mercury, instead of stretching to a 
race himself, were to amuse himself with starting a Mrid cripple, and making a 
pair of crutches for him with his own hand 1 Much might have been done, and 
may yet be done ; but we are not yet in the right way. Is there no one among 
you who can throw a Con^eve rocket among the gerunds and supines of that model 
of pedants, Dr. Philofwtris Parr? I understand your foreign lingos too little to at- 
tempt it, but pretty things might be said upon the memorable tureen which he beg- 
ged of Lord l^mebody, whom he afterwards wished to prove to be mad. For ex- 
ample, 1 would adopt some of the leading phrases of independent^ hiffh^sotded, 
contentus parvo^ and so forth, with which he is bespattered in the ]^inburgh, and 
declare it our opinion, that, if indulged with the three wishes of Prior’s tale, he 
would answer, like the heroine Corisca— 

* A ladle to my silver dish 
la all I,want, is all 1 wish.* 

did not review Miss Edgeworth, nor do I think it all well done ; at least, it falls 
below mj^ opinion of that lady’s merits.^ Indeed, I have contributed nothing to the 
limt Review, and am, therefore, according to all rules, tiie more entitled to criti- 
cise it freely. The conclusion of the article on Sir John Moore is transcendency 
written ; and I think 1 can venture to say, ' aut Eramus, out DiaMus* Your 
sugar-cake is very far from being a heavy bon-bon ; but there 1 think we stop. 
The Missionaries, though very gm, is on a subject rather stale, and much of the 
rest is absolute wading. 
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** As an excuse for my own indolencei I have been in the Highlands for some 
time past ; and wlio should 1 meet there, of all fowls in the air, but your friend 
Mr. Blackburn, to whom 1 was so much obliged for the care he took of my late 
unfortunate relative, at your friendly request. The recognition was unfortunately 
made just when 1 was leaving the country, and as he was in a gig, and 1 on the 
driving-seat of a carriage, the place of meeting a narrow Highland road, which 
looked as if forty patent ploughs bad furrow'ed it, we had not time or space tor so 
long a greeting as we could have wished. He has a capital good house on the 
banks of the Loven, about three miles below its discharge from the lake, and very 
near the classical spot where Matthew Bramble and his whole family were con- 
ducted by Smollett, and where Smollett himself was born. There is a new in- 
ducement fur you to come to Caledon. Your health, thank God, is now no impedi- 
ment ; and I am told sugar and rum excel even whisky, so your purse must be 
prof)ortionally distended.” 

The unfortunate brother, the blot of the family, to whom Scott al- 
ludes in this letter, had disappointed all the hopes under which his 
friends sent him to Jamaica. It may be remarked, as characteristic 
of Scott at this time, that in the various letters to Ellis concerning 
Daniel, he speaks of him as his relation^ never as his hrother; and it 
must also be mentioned as a circumstance suggesting that Daniel had 
retained, after all, some sense of pride, that his West Indian patron 
was allowed by himself to remain, to the end of their connexion, in 
ignorance of what his distinguished brother had thus thought fit to 
suppress. Mr. Blackburn, in fact, never knew that Daniel was Walter 
Scott’s brother, until he was applied to for some information respect- 
ing him on my own behalf, after this narrative was begun. The story 
is shortly, that the adventurer’s habits of dissipation proved incurable: 
but he finally left Jamaica under a stigma which Walter Scott regard- 
ed with utter severity. Being employed in some service against a re- 
fractory or insurgent body of negroes, he had exhibited a lamentable 
deficiency of spirit and conduct. He returned to Scotland a dishon- 
oured man; and though he found shelter and compassion from his 
mother, his brother would never see him again. Nay, when soon 
after, his health, shattered by dissolute indulgence, and probably the 
intolerable load of shame, gave way altogether, and he died as yet a 
young man, the poet refused either to attend his funeral or to wear 
mourning for him like the rest of the family. Thus sternly, when in 
the height and pride of his blood, could Scott, whose heart was never 
hardened against the distress of an enemy, recoil from the disgrace 
of a brother. It is a more pleasing part of my duly to add, that he 
spoke to me, twenty years afterwards, in terms of great and painful 
contrition for the austerity with which he had conducted himself on 
this occasion. I must add, moreover, that he took a warm interest in 
a natural cl}ild whom Daniel had bequeathed to his mother’s care; 
an<l after the old lady’s death, religiously supplied her place as. the 
boy’s protector. 

About this time the edition of Sir Ralph Sadler’s Statp Papers, &c. 
(3 vols. royal 4to) was ,at length completed by Scott, and published by 
Constable ; but the letters which paitscd between the Editor and the 
bookseller show that their personal estrangement hjid as yet undergone 
slender alteration. The collection of the Sadler papers was chiefly 
the work of Mr. Arthur Clifford — but Scott drew up the Memoir and 
Notes, and superintended the printing. His account of the Life of 

30 
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Sadler* extends to thirty pages ; and both it and his notes are written 
with all that lively solicitude about points of antiquarian detail, which 
accompanied him through 90 many tasks less attractive than the per- 
sonal career of a distinguished statesman intimately connected with 
the fortunes of Mary Queen of Scots. Some volumes of the edition 
of Somers’s Tracts (which he had undertaken for Mr. Miller and other 
booksellers of London two or three years before) were also published 
about the same period ; but that compilation w^as not finished (13 vols. 
royal 4to) until 181S2. His part in it (for which the booksellers paid 
him 1300 guineas) was diligently performed, and shows abundant 
traces of his sagacious understanding and graceful expression. His 
editorial labours on Dryden, Swift, and these other collections, Avere 
gradually storing his mind with that minute and accurate knowledge 
of the leading persons and events both of Scotch and English history, 
whicii made nis conversation on such subjects that of one who had 
rather lived with than read about the departed ; wbrlc, unlike other 
antiquaries, he always preserved the keenest interest in the transactions 
of his own time. 

The reader has seen that during his stay in London in the spring of 
this year, Scott became strongly impressed with a suspicion that the 
Duke of Portland’s Cabinet could not mucli longer hold together; and 
the letters which have been quoted, when considered along with the 
actual course of subsequent events, can leave little doubt that he had 
gathered this impression from the tone of Mr. (Manning’s private con- 
versation as to the recent management of the War Department by 
Lord Castlereagh. It is now known that, as early as Easter, the 
Secretary for Foreign Adairs had informed the head of the Govern- 
ment that, unless the Secretary for War and the Colonies were re- 
placed by a more competent person, he himself must withdraw from 
the Ministry; that the Duke of Portland and the majority of the 
Cabinet concurred in the necessity of I^ord Castlcreagh’s removal, 
but pressed Mr. Canning to allow the matter to lie over until the con- 
clusion of the Parliamentary Session ; that Mr. Canning, feluctantly 
agreeing to this delay, continued to sit for some months in the same 
Cabinet w'ith the colleague whose eventual dismissal bad been con- 
ceded to his representation ; and that w^hen, on the 20th of Septem- 
ber, the Duke of Portland at length informed him of Mr. Canning’s 
resolution, with the date of its original communication to his Grace 
and the other Ministers, Lord Castlereagh tendered his resignation, 
and wrote the same day to Mr. Canning, reproaching him witli double 
dealing. 

"Having,” he said, “ pronounced it unfit that T should remain charged with the 
conduct of the war, and made my situation as a Minister of the Crown dependent 
on your will and pleasure, you continued to sit in the same Cabinet with me, and 
leave me not only in the persuasion that 1 possessed your confidence and support 
as a colleague, but allowed me, in breach of every principle of good faith, both 
public and private, to originate and proceed in the execution of a new enterprise 
of the most arduous and important nature (the Walclicren Expedition) with your 
apparent concurrence and ostensible approbation. You were fiilly aware that, if 
my situation in the government had been disclosed to me, I could not have submit- 


Repabliahed in the MiscoUaneoua Prose Works, voL iv. 
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ted to remain one moment in office, without t!ie entire abandonment of my private 
honour and public duty. You knew 1 was deceived, and you continued to deceive 
me.” 

The result was a duel on the morning of the 21st, in which Mr. 
Canning was attended by Mr. Charles Ellis (now Lord yeaford) as his 
second. Mr. (banning, at the second fire, was severely wounded in 
the thigh, while his antagonist had a narrow escape, a button on the 
lapel of his coat having been shot off. In consequence of this quarrel, 
both Lord (^istlcreagh and Mr. Canning retired from office ; their ex- 
ample was followed by the Duke of Portland himself; and after fruit- 
less negotiations wdth Lords Grey and Grenville, Mr. Percival became 
First Lord of the Treasury, as well as (’hancellor of the Exchequer; 
while the Marquis Wellesley took the Seals of the Foreign Depart- 
ment, and Lord Liverpool removed from the Home Office to that 
which Lord Castlercagh had occupied. There were some other 
changes, but Scott’s friend, Mr. II. Duridas (now Lord Melville), re- 
mained in his place at the liead of the Board of (Control. 

While the public mind was occupied with the duel and its yet uncer- 
tain results, Scott wrote as follows to the nearest relation and most in- 
timate friend of Mr. (Manning’s second : — 

To George ElliSt Esq. 

Ashfistiel, Svpt. 36, 1809. 

“ My dear Ellis, 

” Your letter gave me great pleasure, especially the outside, for Canning's 
frank assured me tliat his wound was at least not materially serious. Ho for once 
the envelope of your letter was even more welcome than the contents. That hare- 
braiued Irishman's letter carries absurdity upon the face of it, for surely he would 
have had much more reason for personal animosity had Canning made the matter 
public, against the wishes of his uncle and every other person concerned, than for 
his consenting, at their request, that it should remain a secret, and leaving it to 
them to make such communication to Tiord C. as they should think proper, and whan 
they should tliink proper. 1 am ill situated here for the explanations 1 would wish 
to give, but 1 have forwarded copies of the letters to Lord Dalkeith, a high-spirited 
and independent young nobleman, in whose opinion Mr. Canning would, I think, 
wish to stanR well. 1 liave also taken some measures to prevent the good folks of 
Edinburgh from running after any straw that may be thrown into the wind. I 
wrote a very hurried note to Mr. C. Ellis the instant 1 saw the accident in the pa- 
pers, not knowing exactly where you might be, and trusting he would excuse my 
extreme anxiety and solicitude upon the occasion. 

“ 1 see, among other reports, that my friend, Robert Diindas, is mentioned as 
Secretary at War. I confess I shall be both vexed and disappointed if he, of whose 
talents and opinions 1 ihitik very highly, should l)e prevailed on to embark in so 
patched and crazy a vessel as can now be lashed together, and that upon a sea 
which promises to be sufficiently boisterous. My owm hopes of every kind are as 
low as the heels of my boots, and rnethinks I would say to any friend of mine as 
Tybalt says to Renvolio — ‘ What! art thou drawn among these heartless hinds 1’ I 
suppose the Doctor will be move the first, and then the Whigs will come in like a 
land-flood, and lay the country at the feet of Buonaparte for peace. This, if his 
devil does not fail, he will readily patch up, and send a few hundred thousands 
among our coach-driving noblesse, and perhaps among our Princes of the Blood. 
With the infiiicnce acquired by such gages d^amitie^ and by ostentatious hospitality 
at his court to all those idiots who will forget the mt-trap of the detenus, and crowd 
there for novelty, there will be, in the course of five or six years, what we have 
never yet seen, a real French party in this country. To this you are to add all the 
Burdetlites, men who, ratlier tiian want combustibles, will fetch brimstone from 
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hell. It is not these whom I fear, however, — it is the vile and dej^din^ spirit of 
egoisme so prevalent amonjgf the higher ranks, especially among the highest. God 
tbrgive me if 1 do them injustice, but I think champagne duty free would go a great 
Way to seduce some of them ; and is it not a strong symptom when people, knowing 
and feeling their own weakness, will, from mere selfishness and pride, suffer the 
vessel to drive on the shelves rather than she should be saved by tlie only pilot ca- 
pable of the task ? 1 will be much obliged to you to let me know what is likely to 
be done — whether any fight can yet be made, or if all is over. liord Melville had 
been furious for some time against this Administration — I think he will hardly lend 
a hand to clear the wreck. I should think, if Marquis Wellesley returns, he might 
form a steady Administration, but God wot ^e must condemn most of the present 
rotten planks before he can lay down the new vessel. Above all, let me know 
how Canning's recovery goes on. We must think what is to be done about the 
Review. Ever yours truly, W. S.” 

Scott’s views as to the transactions of this period, and the principal 
parties concerned in them, were considerably altered by the observa- 
tion of subsequent years ; but I have been much interested with watch- 
ing the course of his sentiments and opinions on such subjects ; and, 
in the belief that others may feel in the same way with myself, I shall 
insert, without comment, some further extracts from this correspond- 
ence: 

To the same. 

*^A!*hCiitiel« Nov. 3, ICOD. 

“ My dear Ellis, 

** 1 had your letter some time ago, which gave me less comfort in the present 
public emergenejr than your letters usually do. Frankly, I sec great doubts, not to 
say an impossibility, of Canning's attaining that rank among the Opposition which 
will enable him to command the use of their shoulders to place him where — you 
cannot be more convinced than I am — ho is entitled to stand. The condotlirri of 
the Grenvilles, — for they have no ^litical principles, and therefore no political 
party, detached from their immense influence over individuals — will hardly be se- 
duced from their standard to that of Canning, by an eloquence which has been 
exerted upon them in vain, even wlien they might have hoped to be gainers by 
listening to it. The soi-disant Whigs stick together like burs. The ragged regi- 
ment of Burdett and Fulkstone is under yet stricter discipline, for you may have 
observed that no lover was ever so jealous of his mistress as Sir Francis is of his 
mob popularity — witness the fate of Pauli, Tierney, even Wardle ; in short, of 
whomsoever presumed to rival the brazen image whom the mob of Westminster 
has set up. That either, or both of these parties, will be delighted with the acces- 
sion of our friend’s wisdom and eloquence, cannot for a moment be disputed. That 
the Grenvilles, in particular, did he only propose to himself a slice of the great 
pudding, would allow him to help himself where the plums lie thickest, cannot be 
doubted. But I think it is very doubtful whether they, closely banded and confident 
of triumph as they at present arc, will accept of a colleague upon terms which 
would make him a master; and unless Canning has these, it appears to me that we 
(the Republic) should be no better than if he had retained his ofiicc in the present, 
or rather late, Administration. But how far, in throwing himself altogether into 
the arms of Opposition at this crisis, Canning will injure himself with the largo 
and sound party who profess Pittism, is, I really think, worthy of consideration. 
The influence of his name is at present as great as you or I could wish it; but 
those who wish to undermine it, want but, according to our Scottish proverb, *a hair 
to make a tether of.’ 1 admit hi.s hand is very difficult to play, and much as I love 
and admire him, I am most interested because it is the decided interest of his 
country, that he should pique, repique, and capot his antagonists. But you know 
much of the delicacy of the game lies in discarding — so 1 hope he will be in no 
hurry on throwing out his cai^s. 

1*1 am the more anxious on this score, ^cau^ T feel an internal conviction that 
neither Marquis Wellesley nor Lord Melville will lend their names to bolster out 
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.this rump of an Administration. Symptoms of this are said to have transpired in 
Scotland, but in this retirement 1 cannot learn upon what authority. Should this 
prove so, I confess my best wishes would be realized, because I cannot see how 
Percival could avoid surrcndoririjr at discretion, and taking, perhaps, a peera^. 
We should then have an Administration a la Pitt, which is a much better thing 
than an Opposition, however conducted or headed, which, like a wave of the sea, 
forms indeed but a single body when it is rolling towards the shore, but dashes into 
fiKini and dispersion the instant it reaches its object. Should Canning and the above 
named noble peers come to understand each other, joined to all among the present 
Ministry whom their native good sense, and an attachment to good warm places, 
will lead to hear reason, it does seem to me that we might form a deeper front to 
the enemy than we have presented since the death of Pitt, or rather since the dis- 
solution of his first Administration. But if this be a dream, as it may very pro- 
bably be, I still hope Canning will take his own ground in Parliament, and hoist 
his own standard. Sooner or later it must be successful. So much for politics — 
about which, after all, my neighbours the black-cocks know about as much as I do. 

** I have a great deal to write you about a new |)onm which I have on tho anvil 
— also, upon the melancholy death of a favourite greyhound bitch — rest her body, 
since 1 dare nut say soul ! She was of high bloml and excellent promise. Should 
any of your sporting friends have a whelp to spare, of a good kind, and of the 
female sex, 1 would be grateful beyond measure, especially if she has had the dis- 
temper. As I have quite laid aside the gun, coursing is my only and constant 
amusement, and my valued pair of four-lcggcd champions, Douglas and Percy, wax 
old and unfeary. Ever yours truly, 

W. S.” 


To Walter Scott Esq. 

“ Clloucester Lodge, Nov. i:», 1809 

“ My dear Sir, 

“ I am very sensibly gratified by your kind expressions, whether of condo- 
lence or congratulation, and I acknowledge, if not (with your lligmand writer) tho 
synonymousiicss of the two terms, at least the union of the two sentiments, as 
applied to my present circumstances. I am not so heroically fond of being out 
(qwitenus oiit\ as not to consider that a matter of condolence. But I am at the 
same time sufficiently convinced of the desirableness of not being iw, when one 
should be in to no purpose, either of public advantage or personal credit, to be 
satisfied that on that ground I am entitled to your congratulations. 

“ I should be very happy indeed to look forward, with the prospect of being able 
to realize it, to the trip to Scotland which you suggest to me ; and still more to 
the visit included therein, which, as you hold it out, would not be the least part of 
my temptation. Of this, however, I hope we shall have opportunities of talking 
before the season arrives ; for I reckon upon your spring visit to London, and think 
of it, I assure you, with great pleasure, as likely to happen at a period when I 
shall have it more in my power than I have had on any former occasion to enjoy 
the advantage of it. You will find me not in quite so romantic a scene of seclu- 
sion and tranquillity here as that which you describe — but very tranquil and 
secluded nevertheless, at a mile and a half’s distance from Hyde Park Corner — a 
distance considerable enough, as I now am, to save me from any very overwhelm- 
ing * unda salutantium.’ 

** Here, or any where else, 1 beg you to believe in the very sincere satisfaction 
which I shall derive from your society, and which I do derive from the assurance 
of your regard and good opinion. Ever, iny dear sir, very truly and faithfully 
yours. Geo. Canning. 

P. S.— I expect, in the course of this week, to send you a copy of a more 
ample statement of the circumstances of my retirement, which the misrepresenta- 
tions of some who, I thinks must have known they were misrepresenting (though 
that I must not say), have rendered necessary.” 

I could not quote more largely from these political letters without 
trespassing against the feelings of distinguished individuals still alive. 
VoL.1. 2U 30« 
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1 believe the extracts which I have given are suflicicnt to illustrate 
the sagacity with which Scott had at that early period apprehended 
the dangers to which the politicJil career of Mr. Canning was exposed, 
by the jealousy of the old Tory aristocracy on the one hand, and the 
insidious flatteries of Whig intriguers on the other. Even in com- 
munications which he must have known would pass under Mr. Can- 
ning’s own eye, I think we may trace something of the lurking susT- 
picion, that a propensity to tamper with intrigue might eventually 
develope itself in that great statesman’s otherwise noble character. 
In after years he certainly expressed himself concerning the quarrel 
of 1809 as if, on a cool retrospect, he considered the “ harebrained 
Irishman” to have been much more sinned against than sinning ; but 
his original impressions on this point had of course been modined by 
the subsequent lives of the two antagonists — as, indeed, his corre- 
spondence will be found to confess. I willingly turn from Scott’s 
politics to some other matters, which about this time occupied a large 
share of his thoughts. 

He had from his boyish days a great love for theatrical representa- 
tion; and so soon as circumstances enabled him to practise extended 
hospitality, the chief actors of his time, whenever they happened to be 
in Scotland, were among the most acceptable of his guests. Mr. 
Charles Young was, I believe, the first of them of whom he saw 
much: as early as 1803, I find him writing of that gentleman to the 
Marchioness of Abercorn as a valuable addition to the society of 
Edinburgh ; and down to the end of Scott’s life, Mr. Young was never 
in the north without visiting him. 

Another graceful and intelligent performer in whom he took a spe- 
cial interest, and of whom he saw a great deal in his private circle, 
was Miss Smith, afterwards Mrs. Bartley. But at the period of 
which I am now treating, his principal theatrical intimacy was with 
John Philip Kemble, and his sister, Mrs. Siddons, both of whom he 
appears to have often met at Lord Abercorn’s villa near Slanmore, 
during his spring visits to London after the first establishment of his 
poetical celebrity. Of John Kemble’s personal character and man- 
ners, he has recorded his impressions in a pleasing reviewal of Mr. 
Boaden’s Memoir.* The great tra^dian’s love of black-letter learn- 
ing, especially of dramatic antiquities, aflbrded a strong bond of fel- 
lowship; and I have heard Scott say that the only man who ever 
seduced him into very deep potations in his middle life was Kemble. 
He was frequently at Ashestiel, and the “ fat Scotch butler,” whom 
Mr. Skene has described to us, by name John Macbeth, made sore 
complaints of the bad hours kept on such occasions in one of the most 
regular of households ; but the watchings of the night were not more 
grievous to ‘‘ Cousin Macbeth,” as Kemble called the honest beauffetier, 
than were the hazards and fatigues of the morning to the representa- 
tive of the Scotch usurper. Kemble’s miseries during a rough gallop 
were quite as grotesque as those of his namesake, ’and it must be 
owned that species of distress was one from the contemplation of 
which his host could never derive any thing but amusement. 


* JUttcfllaneoM Prwt Wwlu, toL u. 
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I have heard Scott chuckle with particular glee over the recollec- 
tion of an excursion to the vale of the Ettrick, near which river the 
party were pursued by a bull. ‘‘Come, King John,” said he, “ vve 
must even take the water,” and accordingly he and his daughter 
plunged into the stream. But King John, halting on the bank and 
surveying the river, which happened to be full and turbid, exclaimed, 
in his usual solemn manner, 

The flood is angry, ShcrifT, 

Mctliinks lUl got mo up into a tree.” * 

It was well that the dogs liad succeeded in diverting the bull, because 
there was no tree at hand which could have sustained King John, nor, 
had that been otherwise, could so stately a personJige have dismounted 
and ascended with such alacrity as circumstances would have required, 
lie at length followed his friends through the river witli the rueful dig- 
nity of Don Quixote. 

It was this intercourse which led Scott to exert liimsclf very strenu- 
ously, when some change in the administration of the Edinburgh stage 
became necessary — (I believe in 1808), — to prevail on Mr. Henry 
Siddons, the nephew of Kemble, to undertake the lease and manage- 
ment. Such an arrangement would, he expected, induce both Kemble 
and his sister to be more in Scotland than hitherto ; and what he had 
seen of young Siddons himself led him to prognosticate a great im- 
provement in the whole conduct of the northern stage. His wishes 
were at length accomplished in the summer of 1809. On this occasion 
he purchased a share, and became one of the acting trustees for the 
general body of proprietors: and thenceforth, during a long series of 
years, he continued to take a very lively concern in the proceedings of 
the Edinburgh company. In this he was plentifully encouraged by his 
domestic camarilla; for his wife had all a Frenchwoman’s passion for 
the spectacle ; and the elder of the two Ballantyncs (both equally de- 
voted to the company of players) was a regular newspaper critic of 
theatrical aflairs, and in that capacity had already attained a measure 
of authority supremely gratifying to himself. 

The first new play produced by Henry Siddons was the Family 
Legend of Joanna Baillie. This was, I believe, the first of her dramas 
that ever underwent the test of representation in her native kingdom ; 
and Scott appears to have exerted himself most indefatigably in its 
behalf. He was consulted about all the minutiae of costume, attended 
every rehearsal, and supplied the prologue. The play was better re- 
ceived than any other which the gifted "authoress nas since subjected 
to the same experiment ; and how ardently Scott enjoyed its success 
will appear from a few specimens of the many letters which he ad- 
dressed to his friend on the occasion. 

The first of these letters is dated Edinburgh, October 27, 1809. lie 
had gone into town for the purpose of entering his eldest boy at the 
High School : — 

* John Kemble's most familiar table-talk often flowed into blank verse ; and so indeed 
did his sister's. Scott (who was a capital mimic) often repeated her traffic exclamation to 
a footboy during a dinner at Ashestiel, 

» You've brought me water, boy,— I asked for beer.” 
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“ On receivinj^ your long kind letter yesterday, 1 sought out Siddons, who woe 
equally surprised and delighted at your liberal arrangement about the Lady of the 
Rock. 1 will put all the names to rights, and rctuiii enough of locality and person- 
ality to please the antiquary, without the least risk of bringing the clan Gillian 
about our curs. I went through the theatre, which is the most complete little thing 
of tlie kind 1 ever saw, elegantly htted up, and large enough for every purpose. I 
trust, with you, that in this as in other cases, our Scotch poverty may be a coun- 
terbalance to our Scotch pride, ami that we shall not need in rny time a larger or 
more expensive building. Siddons himself observes, that even for the purposes of 
show (so paramount nowadays) a moderate stage is better filled than a large one, 
because the machinery is pliable and miinageahle in proprtion to its size. Witli 
regard to the equipment of the Fainily legend, 1 have been mucli diverted with a 
discovery which 1 have made. I had occasion to visit our Lord Provost (by pro- 
fession a stocking-weaver),* and was surprisorl to find the worthy Magistrate filled 
with a new-born zeal for the drama. He spoke of Mr. Siddons’ merits with enthu- 
siasm, and of Miss Baillie’s powers almost with lr*ars of rapture. Jleirig a curious 
, investigator of cause and effect, I never rested until I found out that this theatric 
rage which had seized his lordship of a sudden, was owing to a large order for hose, 
pantaloons, and plaids for equipping the rival clans of Caiiipbell and Maclean, and 
which Siddons was sensible enough to send io the warehouse of our c.\cellent pro- 
vost .... The Lairdf is just gone to the High School, and it is with inexpressible 
feeling that 1 hear him trying to babble the first words of Latin, the signal of com- 
mencing serious study, for his ac(}uircmeuts hitlierto have been under the mild do- 
minion of a governess. 1 felt very like Loonies — 

** Looking on the linos 
Of my boy’s face, inethouglit 1 did recall 
Thirty good years” — 

And O my dear Miss Baillic, what a talc thirty years can tell even in an uniform 
and unhazardous course of life ! How much I have reaped that I have never sown, 
and sown that 1 have never reaped ! Always, 1 shall think it one of the proudest 
and happiest circumstances of my life Uiat enables me to subscribe myself your 
taithful and aflccliouate friend, 

W. S.” 

Three montiis later he thus commumcates the result of the experi- 
ment 


To Miss Joanna BaiUie — Hampstead, 

Jan. :Wt)i, 1810. 

“ My dear Miss Baillic, 

“ You have only to imagine all that you could wish to give success to a play, 
and your conceptions will still fall short of the complete and decided triumph of the 
Family JjCgend. The house wras crowded to a most extraordinary degree ; many 
people had come from your native capital of the west ; every thing that pretended 
to distinction, whether from rank or literature, was in the boxes, aud in the pit 
such an aggregate tu;u>s of humanity as I have seldom if ever witnessed in the 
same space. It was quite obvious from the beginning, that the cause was to be 
very fairly tried before the public, and that if any thing went wrong, no effi)rt, even 
of your numerous and zealous friends, could have hud much influence in guiding or 
restraining the general feeling. Some go(xl-iiatured persons had been kind enough 
to propagate reports of a strong opposition, which, though I considered them as 

* This magistrate was Mr. William Coulter, who died in offioe in April, 1810, and in 
said to have been greatly consoled on his deathbed by the prospect of so grand a funeral 
as must needs occur in the rase of an actual Lord Provost ni' Auld Reekie. Scott used 
to take him off as saying at some public meeting, 'Hioiitlemen, though doomed to the trade 
of a stocking-weaver, 1 was born with the soul of a Sheepio /” — (Scipio.) 

t Young Walter Scott was called Gilnockic, the Laird of Gilnockie, pr simply the Laird-, 
in consequence of his childish admiration for .Tohiinio Armstrong, whose ruined tower is 
still extant at Gilnoeftie on the Esk, nearly opposite Netherby. 
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^ totally groundless, did not by any means lessen the extreme anxiety with which I 
waited the rise of the curtain. But in a short time 1 saw there was no ground 
whatever tor apprehension, and yet I sat the whole time shaking for fear a scone- 
shiflcr, or a car()enter, or some of the sulialtern actors should make some blunder, 
and interrupt the feeling of deep and general interest which soon seized on the 
whole pit, box, and gallery, as Mr. Ebyes has it. The scene on the rock struck tlic 
utmost possible effect into the audience, and you heard nothing but sobs on all sides. 
The banquet scene was equally impressive, and so was the combat. Of the greater 
scenes, that between [jorn and Helen in the castle of Maclean, that between Helen 
and her lover, and the examination of Maclean himself in Argyle’s castle, were 
applauded to the very echo. Siddons announced the play '‘for the rest of the week* 
which was received not only with a thunder of applause, but with cheering ami 
throwing up of huts and handkerchiefs. Mrs. t^iddons supported her part incom- 
parably, although just recovered from the indisposition mentioned in my last. Sid- 
dons himself played Lorn very well indeed, and moved nnd kxikcd with great spirit. 
A Mr. Terry, who promises to he a tine performer, wont through the part of the 
Old Earl with great taste and elfcet. For the rest 1 cannot say much, excepting 
that from highest to lowest they were most accurately perfect in their piirts, nnd 
did their very best. Malcolm de Grey was tolerable hut siickhh — Maclean came 
off decently — but the conspirators were sjid hounds. You are, my dour Miss Baillie, 
too much of a democrat in your writings; you allow life, soul, and spirit to these 
inferior creatures of the tlrania, and expect they will be the better of it. Now it 
was obvious to me, that the pour tnoriHter.s, whose niouth.s are only of use to spout 
the vnpid blank verse which your modern playwright puts into the part of the coii- 
tidaiit and subaltern villain of liis piece, did iiut know what to make of the ener- 
getic and fioctical diction which even these subordinate departments abound with 
in the liOgcnd. As the play greatly exceeded the usual length (lasting till half- 
past ton), wc intend, when it is repeated to-night, to omit some of tlui passages 
where the weight necessarily fell on the weakest of our host, although we may 
hereby injure the detail of the plot. The scenery was very gooil, and the rock, 
without appearance of pantomime, was so contrived as to place Mrs. Biddons in a 
very precarious situation to all appearance. The dresses were more tawdry than 1 
should have judged proper, but expensive and sluAvy. I got rny brolluT John’s 
Highland recruiting party to reinforce the garrison of Inverary, and ns they mus- 
tered beneath the irorch of the castle, nnd seemed to fill the court-yard behind, the 
combat scene had really the appearance of reality. Siddons has been most iiilen- 
tive, anxious, assiduous, and docile, and hail drilled his troops so well Lhut the 
prompter’s aid was uiiiiocossary, and T do not believe he gave a single hint the 
whole night; nor were there any false or ridiculous accents or gestures even among 
the underlings, though (nxl knows they fell often far short of the true spirit. Mrs. 
Siddons spoke the epilogue* extremely well: the prologue,! which I will send you 
in its revised state, was also very well received. Mrs, Scott sends her kinde.st 
compliments of congratulation ; she had a party of thirty friends in one small lx)x, 
which she was obliged to watch like a clucking hen till she had* gathered her 
whole flock, for the crowd was insufferable. 1 am going to sec the Legend to- 
night, when I shall enjoy it quietly, for last nigiit I was so much interested in its 
reception that I cannot say 1 was at leisure to attend to the feelings arising from 
the representation itself. People are dying to read it. If you think of suflering a 
single edition to bo printed to gratify their curiosity, I will lake care of it. But I 
do not advise this, because until printed no other theatres can have it before you 
give leave. My kind respects attend Miss Agnes Baillie, and believe me ever 
your obliged and faithful servant, 

Waltisr Scott.” 

” P. S. A friend of mine writes dramatic criticisms now and then. I have 
begged him to send me a copy of the Edinburgh pi|per in which he inserts his lu- 
cubrations, and I will transmit it to you : he is a play-going man, and more in tho 

* Writtxjii by Henry Mackenzie. 

t See Scott’s Poetical Works, vol. viii. p. 387. 
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habit of expressing’ himself on such subjects than most people. — ^In case you have 
not got a playbill, I will enclose one, because 1 think in my own case 1 should 
like to see it.” 

The Family Legend had a continuous run of fourteen nights, and 
was soon afterwards printed and published by the Ballantynes. 

The theatrical critic alluded to in the last of these letters was the 
elder of those brothers ; the newspaper in which his lucubrations then 
appeared was the Edinburgh Evening Courant; and so it continued 
until 1817, when the Edinburgh Weekly Journal was purchased by the 
printing company in the Canongate ; ever after which period it was 
edited by the prominent member of that firm, and from time to time 
was the vehicle of many fugitive pieces by the unseen partner. 

In one of these letters there occurs, for the first lime, the name of a 
person who soon obtained a large share of Scott’s regard and confi- 
dence — the late ingenious comedian, Mr. Daniel Terry, lie had re- 
ceived a good education, and been regularly trained as an architect; 
but abandoned that profession, at an early period of life, for the stage, 
and was now beginning to attract attention as a valuable and eHicienl 
actor in Henry Siddons’s new company at Edinburgh. Already 
he and the Ballantynes were constant companions, atul through his 
familiarity with them, Scott had abundant opportunities of appre- 
ciating his many excellent and agreeable qualities. He had the man- 
ners and feelings of a gentleman. Idke John Kemble, he was deeply 
skilled in the old literature of the drama, and he rivalled Scott’s own 
enthusiasm for the antiquities of vertu. Their epistolary correspond- 
ence in after days was frequent, and will supply me with many illus- 
trations of Scott’s minor tastes and habits. As their letters lie before 
me, they appear as if they had all been penned by the same hand. 
Terry’s idolatry of his new friend induced him to imitate his writing 
so zealously, that Scott used to say, if he were called on to swear to 
any document, the utmost he coukl venture to attest would bo, that it 
was cither in his own hand or in Terry’s. The actor, perhaps uncon- 
sciously, mimicked him in other matters with hardly inferior perti- 
nacity. Ilis small lively features had accjuired, before I knew» him, a 
truly ludicrous cast of Scott's graver expression ; he had taught his 
tiny eyebrow the very trick of the poet’s meditative frown ; and, to 
crown all, he so habitually afiected his tone and accent that, though a 
native of Bath, a stranger could hardly have doubted he must be a 
Scotchman. These things afforded Scott and all their mutual ac- 
quaintances much diversion; but perhaps no Stoic could have helped 
being secretly gratified by seeing a clever and sensible man convert 
himself into a living type and symbol of admiration. 

Charles Mathdws and Terry were once thrown out of a gig to- 
gether, and the former received an injury which made him halt ever 
afterwards, while the latter escaped unhurt. “ Dooms, Downic/,” said 
Mathews, when they next met, what a pity that it wasna your luck 
to get the game leg, mon! Your Shirra wad hae been the very thing, 
ye ken, an’ ye wad hae been croose till ye war coffined !” Terry, 
though he did not always relish bantering on this subject, replied 
readily and good-humouredly 'by a quotation from Peter Pindar’s 
Bojoy and PioTxi : — 
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** Wlipjt Foote Ills leg by some niisibrtune brokCf 
Says I to Johnson, all by way of joke, 

Sain, sir, in Paragraph will soon be clever. 

He'll take oiF Peter better now tlian ever." 

Mathews’s mirthful caricature of Terry’s sober mimicry of Scott 
was one of the richest extravaganzas of his social hours ; but indeed 
I, have often seen this Proteus dramatize the whole Ballantyne group 
with equal success — while lligdumfunnidos screamed with delight, and 
Aldiborontiphoscophoniio faintly chuckled, and the Sberifti gently 
smiling, pushed round his decanters. 

Miss Seward died in March, 1809. She bequeathed her poetry to 
Scott, with an injunction to publish it speedily, and prefix a sketch of 
Jicr lii’e ; while she made her letters (of which she had kept copies) the 
property of Mr. Constable, in the assurance that due regard for his 
own interests w’ould forthwith place the whole collection before the 
admiring world. Scott superintended accordingly the edition of the 
lady’s verses, which was published in three volumes in August, 1810, 
by .lohn Kallantyrie & (’o. ; and (constable lost no time in announcing 
her correspondence, which appeared a year later, in six volumes. 
The following letter alludes to these productions, as well as a comedy 
hy Mr. Henry Siddons, which he had recently brought out on the 
Edinburgh stage ; and lastly, to the Lady of the Lake, the printing of 
which had, by this time, made great progress. 

To Miss Joanna BaiUie, 

Edinburgh, March 18, IPIO. 

• “ Nothing, my dear Miss Baillic, can loiter in my hands, when you are com*' 
manding officer. 1 have put the play in progress through tho press, and find my 
publishers, the Ballantyncs, had previously determined to make Mr. Iion^rman, the 
proprietor of your other works, the ofibr of this. All that can be made of it in such 
a cause certainly shall, and the booksellers shall be content with as littlo profit as 
can in reason be expected. 1 understand the trade well, and will take cunt of this. 
Indeed, I believe the honour weighs more with the booksellers here than the profit 
of a single play. 8o much for business. You are quite ri^ht in tho risk I run of 
fiiilure in a third poem; yet I think I understand the British public well enough to 
set every sail towards the popular breeze. One sot of folks pique themselves upon 
sailing in the wind’s eye — another class drive right before it ; now 1 would neither do 
one or t’other, but endeavour to go, as the sailors express it, upon a wind, and make 
use of it to carry me my own way, instead of going precisely in its direction; or, to 
speak in a dialect with which I am more familiar, I would endeavour to make my 
horse carry me, instead of attempting to carry my horse. I have a vain-glorious 
presentiment of success upon this occasion, which may very well deceive me, but 
which 1 would hardly confess to any body but you, nor perhaps to you neither, un- 
less 1 knew you would find it out whether I told it you or no,— 

“ You arc a sharp observer, and you look 
Quite through the eyes of men. 

“ I plead guilty to the charge of ill-breeding to Miss Tho despair which I 
used to feel on receiving poor Miss Seward's letters, whom I really liked, gave me 
a most unsentimental horror for sentimental letters. The crosses! thing I ever did 
in my life was to poor, dear Miss Seward; she wrote me in an evil hour (I had 
never seen her, mark that !) a long and most passionate epistle upon the death of a 
clear friend, whom I had never seen neither, concluding with a charge not to at- 
tempt answering the said letter, for she was dead to the world, die. &c. d&c. Ne- 
ver were commands more literally obeyed. I rnnained as silent as the grave, till 
the lady made so many inquiries after me, that I was afraid of iny death being pre- 
maturely announced by a sonnet or an elegy. When I did see her, however, she 
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interested me very much, and I am now doing penance for my ill-breeding, by sub- . 
mitting to edite her postliumous poetry, most of which is absolutely execrable. 
This, however, is the least of my evils, for when she proposed this bequest to me, 
which I could not in decency refuse, she combined it with a request that T would 
publish her whole literary correspondence. This 1 declined on principle, having 
a particular aversion at perpetuating that sort of gossip; but what availed it? Ijo! 
to ensure the publication, she left it to an Edinburgh bwkseller; and 1 anticipate 
the horror of seeing myself advertised for a live poet on a painted streamer, for I 
understand all her friends arc depicted therein in body, mind, and manners. So 
much for the risks of sentimental correspondence. 

Siddons’ play was truly flat, but not unprofitable ; he contrived to got it well 
propped in the acting, and — though it was such a thing as if you or I had written 
it (supposing, that is, what in your case, and I think even in my own, is impossible) 
would have been damned seventy fold, — ^yet it went through with applause. Such 
is the humour of the multitude ; and they will quarrel with venison for being dress- 
ed a day sooner than fashion requires, and batten on a neck of mutton, because, on 
the whole, it is rather better than they expected ; however, Siddons is a good lad, 
and deserves success, through whatever channel it comes. His mother is hero just 
now. 1 was quite shocked to see her, for the last two years have made a dreadful 
inroad both in voice and person ; she has, however, a very bad cold. I hope she 
will be able to act Jane de Montfort, which we have long planned. Very truly 
yours, W. S.” 


CHAPTER XX. 

AFFAIR OF THOMAS SCOTTS EXTRACTORSHIP DISCUSSED IN THE HOUSE OF 
LORDS-SPEECHES OF LORD LAUDERDALE--LORD MELVILLE, &C.-.LORD HOL 
LAND AT THE FRIDAV CLUB-PUBLICATION OF THE LADY OF THE LAKE- 
CORRESPONDENCE CONCERNING VERSIFICATION WITH ELLIS AND CANNING 
—THE POEM CRITICISED BY JEFFREY AND MACKINTOSH— LETPERS TO 
SOUTHEY AND MORRITT— ANECDOTES FROM JAMES BALLANTYNE’S MEMOu 
RANDA.-1810. 

There occurred, while the latter cantos of the I^ady of the Lake 
were advancing through the press, an aflair which gave Scott so much 
uneasiness, that I must not pass it in silence. Each Clerk of Session 
had in those days the charge of a particular office or department in 
the Great Register House of Scotland ; and the appointment of the sub- 
alterns, who therein recorded and extracted the decrees of the Supreme 
Court, was in his hands. Some of these situations, remunerated ac- 
cording to a fixed rate of fees, by the parties concerned in the suits be- 
fore the Court, were valuable, and considered not at all below tljfi pre- 
tensions of gentlemen who had been regularly trained for the higher 
branches of the law. About the time when Thomas Scott’s affairs as 
a Writer to the Signet fell into derangement, but before they were yet 
hopeless, a post became vacant in his brother’s office, which yielded 
an average income of £400, and which he would very willingly have 
accepted. The poet, however, considered a respectable man, who bad 
grown grey at an inferior desk in the same department, as entitled to 
promotion, and exerted the right of patronage in his favour accord- 
ingly, bestowing on his brother the place which this person left. It 
was worth about £250 a-year, and its duties t>eing entirely mechanical, 
might be in great part, and often had been in former times entirely, 
discharged by deputy. Mr. Thomas Scott’s appointment to this 
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{ractorship took place at an early stage of the proceedings of that 
Commission for enquiring into the Scotch System of Judicature, which 
had the poet for its secretary. Thomas, very soon afterwards, was 
compelled to withdraw from Edinburgh, and retired, as has been men- 
tioned, to the Isle of Man, leaving his of&cial duties to the care of a 
spbstitutc, who was to allow him a certain share of the fees, until circum- 
stances should permit his return. It was not, however, found so easy, 
as he and his friends had anticipated, to wind up his accounts, and set^ 
tie with his creditors. Time passed on, and being an active man, in 
the prime vigour of life, he accepted a commission in the Manx Fen- 
ciblcs, a new corps raised by the Lord of that island, the Duke of 
Athol, who willingly availed himself of the military experience which 
Mr. Scott had acquired in the course of his long connexion with the 
Edinburgh Volunteers. These Manx Fencibles, however, were soon dis- 
solved, and Thomas Scott, now engaged in the peaceful occupation of 
collecting materials for a History of the Isle of Man, to which his 
brother had strongly directed his views, was anxiously expecting a final 
arrangement, which might allow him to re-establish himself in Edin- 
burgh, and resume his seat in the Register House, when he received 
the intelligence that the Commission of Judicature had resolved to 
abolish that, among many other similar posts. This was a severe blow ; 
but it was announced, at the same time, that the Commission meant to 
recommend to Parliament a scheme of compensation for the function- 
aries who were to be discharged at their suggestion, and that his re- 
tired allowance would probably amount to £130 per annum. 

In the spring of 1810, the Commission gave in its report, and was 
dissolved; and a bill, embodying the details of an extensive reform, 
founded on its suggestions, was laid before the House of Commons, 
who adopted most of its provisions, and among others passed, without 
hesitation, the clauses respecting compensation for the holders of 
abolished olTices. But when the bill reached the House of Lords, 
several of these clauses were severely reprobated by some Peers of 
the Whig party, and the case of Thomas Scott, in particular, was re- 
presented as a gross and flagrant job. The following extract from 
Hansard’s Debates will save me the trouble of further details: — 

"Thomas Scott. 

"Ths Earl or Lauderdale moved an amendment, 'that those only be re- 
munerated who were mentioned in the schedule.’ The application of this amend- 
ment was towards the compensation intended for Mr. Thomas Scott, the brother of 
Walter Scott It appeared the former was appointed to the office of an Extractor 
at a time when it must have been foreseen that those offices would be abolished. 
Mr. Thomas Scott had not been connected previously with that sort of situation, 
but was recruiting for the Manx Fencibles in the Isle of Man at the time, and had 
not served the office, but performed its duties through the means of a deputy. He 
considered this transaction a perfect job. By the present bill, Mr. T. S^tt would 
have £130 for life as an indemnity for an office, the duties of which he never had 
performed, while those clerks who had laboured for twenty years had no adequate 
remuneration. 

'* Viscount Melville supported the general provisions of the bill. With re- 
spect to Mr. T. Scott, he certainly had been in business, had met with misfortunes, 
and on account of his circumstances went to the Isle of Man ; but with respect to 
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his appointment, this was the fact ; a situation in the same office [of the Register 
House] with tlmt of his brother, of jC400, became vacant, and ho [Walter Scott] 
thought it his duty to promote a person who had meritoriously filled the situation 
which was afterwards granted to Mr. T. Scott. Hie brother was therefore so dis- 
interested as to have appointed him to the inferior instead of the superior situation. 
The noble viscount saw no injustice in the case, and there was no partiality but 
what was excusable. 

“ Loan UoLLANo thought no man who knew him would suspect that he was un- 
favourable to men of literature ; on the contrary, he felt a great esteem for the 
literary character of Walter Scott He and his colleagues ever thought it their 
duty to reward literary merit without regard fo political opinions ; and he wished 
he could pay the same compliment to the noble and learned viscount, for he must 
ever recollect that the poet Burns, of immortal memory, had been shamefully 
neglected. But witli respect to Mr. Thomas Scott, the question was quite differ- 
ent, for he was placed in a situation which he and his brother knew at the time 
would be abolished ; and from Parliament ho claimed an indemnity for what could 
not be pronounced any loss. It was unjust as regarded others, and improper as it 
respected Parliament. 

“ The amendment was then proposed and negatived. The bill was accordingly 
read the third time and passed.** — Hansard, June, 1810. 

I shall now extract various passages from Scotfs letters to his bro- 
ther and other friends, which will show what his feelings were while 
this affair continued under agitation. 

To Thomas Scotty Esq,^ Douglas^ Isle of Man. 

** Eilinburgb. S5th May, J81C 

“ My dear Tom, 

** I write under some anxiety for your interest, though I sincerely hope it is 
groundless. The devil or James Gibson* has put it into Lord Lauderdale*B head 
to challenge your annuity in the House of Lords on account of your non-residence, 
and your holding a commission in the militia. His lordship kept his intention as 
secret as possible, but fortunately it reached the kind and friendly ear of Colin 
Mackenzie. I/)rd Melville takes the matter up stoutly, and 1 have little doubt 
will carry his point, unless the whole bill is given up for the season, which some 
concurring opposition from different quarters renders not impossible. In that case, 
you must, at the expense of a little cash and time, show taco in Edinburgh for a 
week or two and attend your office. But 1 devoutly hope all will be settled by the 
bill being passed as it now stands. This is truly a most unworthy exertion of pri- 
vate spite and malice, but 1 trust it will be in vain.** 

« * ♦ « * * 

** Edinburgh, June 12tl 

“ Dear Tom, 

** I have the plewre to acquaint you that I have every reason to believe that 
the bill will pass this Week. It has b^n committed; upon which occasion Lord 
Tiauderdale stated various objections, all of which were repelled. He then Avert- 
ed to your cose with some sufficiently bitter observations. Lord Melville advised 
him to reserve his epithets till he was pleas^ to state his cause, as he would 
^edge himself to show that they were totally inapplicable to the transaction. The 
Duke of Montrose also intimated his intention to defend it, which I take very kind 
of his Grace, as he went down on purpose, and declared bis resolution to attend 
whenever the business should be stirred. So much for 

‘The Lord of Graham, by every chief adored. 

Who boasts his native philabeg restored.* ’*t 
e « e e * * 

* James Gibson, Esq. W.S. (now Sir James Gibson Craig of Riccarton, Bart), had al- 
ways been regarded as one of the most able and active of the Scotch Whigs — ^whose ac- 
loiowledged chief ia those days was the Earl of Lauderdale. 

t These lines arc slightly altered from the Rolliad, p. 308. The Duke had obtained the 
repeal of an act of Parliament forbidding the use of the Highland garb. 
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** Edinburgh, 2lBt June, 1810. 

* My dear Tom, 

“ The bill was read a third time in the House of Lords, on which occasion 
Ix)rd liUiidcrdale made his attack, which Lord Melville answered. There was not 
much said on either side : liord Holland supported lx)rd Lauderdale, and the bill 
passed without a division. So you have iairly doubled Cape Lauderdale. I be- 
lieve his principal view was to insult my feelings, in which be has been very un- 
syccessful, for I thank God I feel nothing but the most hearty contempt both tor 
the attack and the sort of paltry malice by which alone it could be dictated.” 

The next letter is addressed to an old friend of Scott’s, who, though 
a stout Whig, had taken a lively interest in the success of his brother’s 
parliamentary business. 

To John Richardson^ Esq.^ Fludger StreeU Westminster. 

“ Eflinbiirgli, 3d July, 1810. 

” My dear Richardson, 

I ought before now to have written you my particular thanks for your kind 
attention to the interest which I came so strangely and unexpectedly to have in 
the passing of the Judicature Bill. The only purpose which I suppose liOrd Lau- 
derdale had in view was to state charges which could neither be understood nor 
refuted, and to give me a little pain by dragging my brother’s misfortunes into 
public notice. If the last was his aim, I am happy to say it has most absolutely 
miscarried, for 1 have too much contempt for the motive which dictated his JiOrd- 
ship's eloquence to feel much for its thunders. My brother loses by the bill from 
JClfiO to which no power short of an act of Parliament could have taken 

from him, and far from having a view to the compensation, he is a considerable 
loser by its being substituted for the actual receipts of his office. I assure you I 
am very sensible of your kind and friendly activity and zeal in my brother’s be- 
half. 

“ 1 received the Guerras* safe ; it is a fine copy, and I think very cheap, con- 
sidering how difficult it is now to procure foreign' books. I shall be delighted to 
have the Traite des Tournois. 1 propose, on the Pith, setting forth fur the West 
Highlands, with the desperate purpose of investigating the caves of StafTa, Egg, 
and Skye. There was a time when this was a heroic undertaking, and when the 
return of Samuel Johnson from achieving it was hailed by the Edinburgh literati 
with, * per varios casus,’ and other scraps of classical gratulation equally new and 
elegant. But the harvest of glory has been entirely reaped by the early disco- 
verers; and in an age when every London citizen makes l/)chlomond his wash-pot, 
and throws his shoe over Ben-Nevis, a man may endure every hardship and expose 
himself to every danger of the Highland seas, from sea-sickness to the jaws of the 
great sea-snake, without gaining a single leaf of laurel for his pains. 

“ The best apology for bestowing all this tediousness upon you is, that John 
Burnet is dinning into the ears of the Court a botheration about the politics of the 
magnificent city of Gulross. But 1 will release you sooner than I fear I shall 
escape myself, with the assurance that 1 am ever yours most truly, 

Walter Scott.” 

I conclude the aflair of Thomas Scott with a brief extract from a 
letter which his brother addressed to him a few weeks later : — “ I^ord 
Holland has been in Edinburgh, and we met accidentally at a public 
parly. lie made up to me, but I remembered his part in your affair, 
and cut him with as little remorse as an old pen.” The meeting here 
alluded to occurred at a dinner of the Friday Cluh^ at Fortune’s 
Tavern, to which Lord Holland was introduced by Mr. Thomas 
Thomson. Two gentlemen who were present, inform me that they 
distinctly remember a very painful scene, for which, knowing Scott’s 

* A copy of the Ouerras Civiles de Granada. 
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habitual good-nature and urbanity, they had been wholly unprepared.- 
One of them (Lord Jeffrey) adds, that this was the only example of 
rudeness he ever witnessed in him in tlie course of a lifelong fami- 
liarity. I have thought it due to truth and justice not to omit this 
disagreeable passage in Scott’s life, which shows how even his mind 
could at times be unhinged and perverted by the malign influence of 
political spleen. It is consolatory to add, that he enjoyed much agree- 
able intercourse in after days with Lord Holland, and retained no 
.feelings of resentment towards any other of the Whig gentlemen 
named in the preceding correspondence.^ 

While these disagreeable aftairs were still in progress, the poem of 
the Lady of the Lake was completed. Scott was at the same time 
arranging the materials, and superintending the printing, of the collec- 
tion entitled “ English Minstrelsy,” in which several of his own minor 

C s first appeared, and which John Ballantyne and L!o. also pub- 
in the summer of 1810. The Swift, too, (to say nothing of 
reviews and the like), was going on ; and so was the Somers. A 
new edition of the Minstrelsy of the Scottish Border was moreover at 
press, and in it the editor included a few features of novelty, particu- 
larly Mr. Morritt’s spirited ballad of the Curse^ of Moij. lie gives a 
lively description of his occupations in the following letter addressed 
to that gentleman : — 

To J, B. 8. MorritU Esq,^ 24 Portland Place, London, 

Edinburgh, 9il March, 1810. 

** My dear Morritt, 

** You are very good to remember such a false knave as I am, who havo omit- 
ted so long to thank you for a letter, bringing me the assuronces of your health 
and remembrance, which I do not value the less deeply and sincerely for my seem- 
ing neglect Truth is, 1 do not cat the bread of idleness. But 1 was born a 


* I subjoin a list of the Members of The Friday Club, which was instituted in June 
1803 (on the model, 1 believe, of Johnson's at the Turk's Head), down to the period of 
Scott's death. The others marked, like his name, by an asterisk, are also dead. 


1803 *Sir James Hall 
^Professor Dugald Stewart 
^Professor John Playfair 

Rev. Arch. Alison 
Rev. Sidney Smith 
*Rev. Peter Elmslio 
•Alex. Irving (Lord Newton 
•Wm. Erskine (Lord Kinncdder) 
George Cranstoun (Lord Corehoose) 
•Walter Scott 
Thomas Thomson 
Br. John Thomson 
John A. Murray (Lord Advocate in 
1835) 

Henry Brougham (Lord Brougham) 
•Henry Mackenzie 
H. Mackenzie (Lord Mackenzie) 
•Malcolm Laing 

Henry Oockburn (Lord Cockburn) 
John Richardson 
Francis Jeffrey (Lord Jefiroy) 
William Clerk 

1804 •Alex. Hamilton 
•Dr. Coventry 


•Professor John Robison 
George Strickland 
•Professor Dalzcdl 
•Lord Webb Seymour 
•Earl of Selkirk 
•Lord Glcnbervie 
1807 Rev. John Thomson 

1810 John Jeffrey 

1811 T.F. Kennedy 

J. Fullerton (Lord Fullerton) 
John Allen 
•Francis Homer 
Thomas Campbell 

1812 *Gcorge Wilson 
1814 ♦Dr. John Gordon 

1816 Andrew Rutherford 

1817 James Kcay 

1825 Leonard Homer 
Professor Pillans 

1826 Count M. de Flahault 

•D. Cdthcart (Lord Alloway) 

1827 Earl of Minto 
William Murray 

1830 Hon. Mountstuart Elphinstone 
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'IScotchman, and a bare one, and was therefore bom to fight my way with my left 
hand where my right failed me, and with my teeth, if they were both cut off. 
This is but a bad apology for not answering your kindness, yet not so bad when 
yon consider that it was only admitted as a cause of procrastination, and that 1 
have been — let me see — I have been Secretary to the Judicature Commission, 
which sat daily during all the Christmas vacation. 1 have been editing Swift, 
and correcting the press, at the rate of six sheets a-week. I have been editing 
Somers at the rate of four ditto ditto. I have written reviews — 1 have written 
songs — I have made selections — I have superintended rehearsals — and all this in- 
dependent of visiting, and of my official duty, which occupies me four hours every 
working day except Mondays — and independent of a new poem with which 1 am 
threatening the world. This last employment is not the most prudent, but 1 really 
cannot well help myself. My office, though a very good one for Scotland, is only 
held in reversion ; nor do I at present derive a shilling from it. 1 must expect 
that a fresh favourite of the public will supersede me, and my philosophy being 
very great on the point of poetical fame, I would fain, at the risk of hastening my 
own downfall, avail myself of the favourable moment to make some further provi- 
sion for my little people. Moreover, I cannot otherwise honestly indulge myself 
in some of the luxuries, which, when long gratified, become a sort of pseudo neces- 
saries. As for the terrible parodies* which have come forth, I can only say with 
Benedict, ' A college of such witmongers cannot flout me out of iny humour.*^ Had 
1 been conscious of one place about my temper, were it oven, metaphorically speak- 
ing, the tip of my heel, vulnerable to this sort of aggression, 1 have that respt^ct for 
mine own ease, that I would have shunned being a candidate for public applause, 
as I would avoid snatching a honey-comb from among a hive of live bees. My 
present attempt is a poem, partly Highland — the scene Loch Katrine, tempore 
Jacobi quiniL If 1 fail, as Lady Macbeth gallantly says, I fail, and there is only 
a story murdered to no purpose ; and if I succeed, why then, as the song says — 

* Up with the boiinio blue bonnet, 

The dirk and tlic fcatlicr and a’.* 

** I hope to show this ditty to you soon in Portland Place, for it seems determined 
I must go to London, though the time is not fixed. The pleasure of meeting you 
and half a dozen other friends, reconciles me to this change of plan, for had I an- 
swered your letter the day I received it, I would have said nothing was less likely 
than my going to town in spring. 1 hope it will be so late as to afford me an o|>- 
portunity of visiting Uokeby and Greta Side on my return. The felon sow herself 
could not think of them with more affection than 1 do ; and though I love Portland 
Place dearly, yet 1 would fain enjoy both. But this must be as the Fates and des~ 
tinies and Sisters three determine. Charlotte hopes to accompany me, and is par- 
ticularly gratified by the expectation of meeting Mrs. Morritt. We think of our 
sunny days at Rokeby with equal delight 

Miss Baillie’s play went off capitally here, notwithstanding her fond and over- 
credulous belief in a Creator of the world. The fact is so generally believed that 
it is man who makes the deity, that I am surprised it has never been maintained as 
a corollary, that the knife and fork make the fingers. Wc wept till our hearts were 
sore, and applauded till our hands were blistered — what could we more — and this in 
crowded theatres. 

“ I send a copy of the poetical collection, not for you, my go^ friend, because 
you would not pMiy your literary sub^ription,! but for Mrs. Morritt 1 thought of 
leaving it as 1 came through Yorkshire, but as 1 can get as yet an office frank, it 
will be safer in your charge. By a parity of reigning, you will receive a copy of 
the new edition of the Minstrelsy just finished, and about to be shipped, enriched 
with your Curse of Moy, which is very much admired 1^ all to whom I have shown 

it I um sorry that dear is so far from you. There is something about 

her that makes me think of her with a mixture of affection and anxiety — such a 

• I suppose this is an allusion to the ** Lay of the Scotch Fiddle,” “ the Goblin Groom,*' 
and some other productions, like them, long since forgotten. 

t Scott alludes to some translations of Italian poetry which ho had widied for Mr. Mor- 
ritt*s permission to publish in the ” English Minstrel^.” 

31 * 
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pure and excellent heart, joined to such native and fascinating manners, cannot poss"^ 
unprotected through your fashionable scenes without much hazard of a twinge at 
least, if not a stab. I remember we talked over this subject once while riding on 
the banks of Tees, and somehow (1 cannot tell why) it foils like a death-bell on 
my ear. She is too artless tor the people that she has to live amongst. This is all 
vile croaking, so I will end it by begging ten times love and compliments to Mrs. 
Iforritt, in which Charlotte heartily Joins. Believe me ever, dear Morritt, yours 
most faithfully, 

Walter Scott ” 

Early in May, the Lady of the Lake came out — as her two elder 
sisters had done — in all the majesty of quarto, with every accompanying 

g race of typography, and with, moreover, an engraved frontispiece of 
axon’s portrait of Scott ; the price of the book, two guineas. For 
the cc^yright the poet had nominally received 2000 guineas, but as 
' John Ballantyne and Co. retained three fourths of the property to them- 
selves (Miller of London purchasing the other fourth), the author’s 
profits were, or should have been, more than this. 

It ought to be mentioned, that during the progress of the poem his 
feelings towards Constable were so much softened, that he authorized 
John Ballantyne to ask, in his name, that ex[x;rienced bookseller’s ad- 
vice respecting the amount of the first impression, the method of ad- 
vertising, and other professional details. Mr. Constable readily gave 
the assistance thus requested, and would willingly have taken any share 
they pleased in the adventure. The property had been disposed of 
before these communications occurred, and the triumphant success of 
the coup d^esmi of the new firm was sufficient to close Scott’s ears 
for a season against any propositions of the like kind from the house 
at the Cross ; but from this time there was no return of any thing like 
personal ill-will between the parties. One article of this correspond- 
ence will be sufficient 


To Mr, Constable, 


'* Ciutlc Street, I3th March, 1810. 

** Dear Sir, 

** 1 am sure if Mr. Hunter is really sorry for the occasion of my long absence 
from your shop, I shall be happy to forget all disagreeable circumstances, and visit 
it often as a customer and amateur. 1 think it necessary to add (before departing 
from this subject, and I hope for ever), that it is not in my power to restore our 
relative situation as author and publishers, because, upon the breach between us, a 
lar^e capital was diverted by the Ballantynes from another object, and invested in 
their present bookselling concern, under an expn38s assurance from me of such sup- 
port as my future publications could give them ; which is a pledge not to be with- 
drawn without grounds which 1 cannot anticipate. But this is not a consideration 
which need prevent our being friends and well-wishers. Yours truly, 

W. Scott.” 


Mr. Robert Cadell, the publisher of this Memoir, who was then a 
young man in training for his profession in Edinburgh, retains a strong 
impression of the interest which the Lady of the Lake excited there 
for two or three months before it was published. 

“James Ballantyne,” he says, “read the cantos from time to time to select co- 
teries, as they advanced at press. Common fome was loud in their favour; a great 
poem was on all hands anticipated. 1 do not recollect that any of all the author’s 
works was ever looked for with more intense anxiety, or that any one of them ex* 
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xited a more extraordinary sensation when it did appear. The whole country rang 
with the praises of the poet— crowds set off to view the scenery of I^och Katrine, 
till then comparatively unknown ; and as the book came out just before tlie season 
for excursions, every house and inn in that neighbourhood was crammed with a con- 
stant succession of visitors. It is a well-ascertained fact, that from the date of the 
publication of the Lady of the Lake the post-horse duty in Scotland rose in an ex- 
traordinary degree, and indeed it continued to do so regularly fora number of years, 
the author’s succeeding works keeping up the enthusiasm for our scenery which he 
had thus originally created.” 

I owe to the same correspondent the following details : 

** The quarto edition of 2050 copies disappeared instantly, and was followed in 
the course of the same year by four editions in octavo, viz. one of 8000, a second 
of 8250, and a third and a fourth each of 0000 copies ; thus, in the space of a few 
months, the extraordinary number of 20,000 copies were disposed of. In the next 
year (1611) there was another edition of 8000 ; there was one of 2000 in 1614; 
another of 2000 in 1615 ; one of 2000 again in 1619 ; and two, making between 
them 2500, appeared in 1625: since which time the Jjady of the liSke, in collec- 
tive editions of his poetry, and in separate issues, must have circulated to the extent 
of at least 20,000 copies more.” 

So that, down to the month of July, 1836, the legitimate sale in 
Great Britain has been not less than 50,000 copies. 

I have little to add to what the Introduction of 1830, and some let- 
ters already extracted have told us, concerning the history of the com- 
position of this poem. Indeed the coincidences of expression and 
illustration in the Introduction and those private letters, written twenty 

i rears before, are remarkable. In both we find him quoting Montrose’s 
ines, and in both he quotes also ** Up wi’ the bonnie blue bonnet,” 
6lc. In truth, both letters and Introduction were literal transcripts of 
his usual conversation on the subject. 

** A lady,” he says, ” to whom 1 was nearly related, and with whom I lived 
during her whole life on the most brotherly terms of affection, was residing with 
me (at Ashestiel) when the work was in progress, and used to ask me what I could 
possibly do to rise so early in the morning. At last 1 told her the subject of my 
meditations ; and 1 can never forget the anxiety and affection expressed in her re- 
ply. * Do not be so rash,* she said, ‘ my dearest cousin. You are already popular 
— more so perhaps than you yourself will believe, or than even 1 or other partial 
friends can fairly allow to your merit You stand high — do not rashly attempt to 
climb higher and incur the risk of a fall; for, depend upon it, a favourite will not 
Ik* permitted to stumble with impunity.* 1 replied to this affectionate expostulation 
in the words of Montrose : 

* He either fears his &ic too much. 

Or his deserts are small. 

Who dares not put it to the touch, 

To win or lose it all.’ 

* If I fail,* I said— for the dialogue is strong in my recollection, ' it is a sign that 1 
ought never to have succeeded, and J will write prose for life : you shall see no 
change in my temper, nor will I eat a single meal the worse. But if 1 succeed — 

* Up wi’ the bonnie blue bonnet. 

The dirk and the feather an* a’ !’ 

” Afterwards I showed my critic the first canto, which reconciled her to my im- 
prudence.’* 

The Indy here alluded to was no doubt Miss Christian Rutherford, 
his mother’s sister, who, as I have already mentioned, was so little 
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above his age, that they seem always to have lived together on terms* •• 
of equality indicated in her use of the word “ cousin” in the dialogue 
before m. She was, however, about as devout a Shakspearian as 
her nephew, and the use of cousin^ for kinsman in general, is common 
to all our elder dramatists.* 

He says, in the same essay, — 

I remember that about the same time a friend started in to * heeze up my hope ’ 
like the minstrel in the old song. He was bred a farmer, but a man of poweSil 
understanding, natinal good taste, and warm poetical feeling, perfectly competent to 
supply the wants of an imperfect or irregular education. He was a passionate ad- 
mirer of field sports, which we often pursued together. As this friend happened 
to dine with me at Ashestiel one day, I took the opportunity of reading to him the 
first canto of the Lady of the Like, in order to ascertain the effect the poem was 
likely to produce upon a person who was but too favourable a representative of 
Mders at large. His reception of my recitation, or prelection, was rather singular. 
He placed his hand across his brow, and listened with great attention through the 
whole tmeount of the stag-hunt, till the dogs throw themselves into the lake to 
follow their master, who embarks with Ellen Douglas. He then started up with a 
sudden exclamation, struck his hand on the table, and declared in a voice of cen- 
tre calculated for the occasion, that tlie dogs must have been totally ruined by 
being perrnitted to take the water after such a severe chase. I own I was much 
encouraged by the species of reverie which had possessed so zealous a follower of 
the spoi’to of the ancient Nimrod, who had been completely surprised out of all 
doubts of the reality of the tale.” r j r 

Scott adds — 

“ Ano^er of his remarks gave me less pleasure. He detected the identity of the 
king with the wandering knight, Fitz-James, when he winds his bugle to summon 

liii j*^”*®* L- L probably thinking of the lively but somewhat licentious 
Old tallad in which the dimument of a royal intrigue ” Tone of James V, himself 
by the way] ” takes place as follows 

‘ He took a bugle from his side. 

He blew both loud and shrill. 

And four-and-twenty belted knights 
Came skipping owre the hilL 

* Then he took out a little knife, 
a’ his duddies fa\ 

And he was tlio bravest gentleman 
That was uriiang them a*. 

And we'll go no more a roving,' d&c. 

"I^is dismveiy, as Mr. Pepya aaya of the rent in his camlet cloak, * was but a 
trifle, yet it troubled me;’ and I was at a good deal of pains to efface any marks 
by which I ^ught my secret could be traced before the conclusion, when I relied 
on It with the same hope of producing eflfect with which the Irish nostbov is said 
to reserve a ‘ trot for the avenue.’ ”t ^ ^ 

I telieve the shrewd critic here introduced was the poet’s excellent 
Musin, Charles Scott, now laird of Knowe-south. The story of the 
Irish postilion’s trot he owed to Mr. Moore. 

In their reception of this pwm, the critics were for once in full har- 
mony with each other, and with the Mpular voice. The article in the 
Quarterly was written by George Ellis; but its eulogies, though less 
discriminative, are not a whit more emphatic than those of Mr. Jef- 


* Thus Lady Capulet exclaims on seeing the corpse of Tybalt, 

•• Tybalt, my couiin 1 ohi my brotber's child !" 
t Introduetion to the Lady of the Lake— 1830. 
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frey in the rival Review. Indeed, I have always considered this last 
paper as the best specimen of contemporary criticism on Scott’s poetry; 
and I shall therefore indulge myself with quoting here two of its para- 
graphs : — 

“ There is nothing in Mr. Scott of the severe and majestic style of Milton— or of 
the terse and fine composition of Pope— or of the elaborate elegance and melody of 
Campbell — or even of the flowing and redundant diction of Southey, — but there is 
a medley of bright images and glowing, set carelessly and loosely together — a dic- 
tion tinged successively with the careless richness of Shakspeare, the harshness 
and antique simplicity of the old romances, the homeliness of vulgar ballads and 
anecdotes, and the sentimental glitter of the most modern poetry — passing from the 
borders of the ludicrous to those of the sublime — alternately minute and energetic 
— sometimes artificial, and frequently negligent, but always full of spirit and viva- 
city — abounding in images that are striking at first sight to minds of every con- 
texture — and never expressing a sentiment which it can cost the most ordinary 
reader any exertion to comprehend. Upon the whole, we are inclined to think 
more highly of the Lady of the Lake than of either of the author’s former publi- 
cations. We are more sure, however, tliat it has fewer faults, than that it has 
greater beauties; and as its beauties bear a stronger resemblance to those with 
which the public has been already made fkniiliar in these celebrated works, we 
should not be surprised if its popularity were less splendid and remarkable. For 
our own parts, however, we are of opinion, that it will be oflener read hereafter 
than either of them ; and that if it had appeared first in the series, tlieir reception 
would have been less favourable than that which it has experienced. It is more 
polished in its diction, and more regular in its versification ; the story is construct- 
ed with infinitely more skill and address; there is a greater proportion of pleasing 
and tender passages, with much less antiquarian detail ; and, upon the whole, a 
larger variety of characters, more artfully and judiciously contrasted. There is 
nothing so fine, perhaps, as the battle in Marmion — or so picturei^uo as some of 
the scattered sketches in the I^ay ; but there is a richness and a spirit in the whole 
piece which does not pervade either of those poems — a profusion of incident, and a 
shifting brilliancy of colouring, that reminds us of the witchery of Ariosto — and a 
constant elasticity, and occasional energy, which seem to belong more particularly 
to the author now before us.” 

” It is honourable to Mr. Scott’s genius that he has been able to interest the pub- 
lic so deeply with this third presentment of the same chivalrous scenes ; but we 
cannot help thinking, that both his glory and our gratification would have been 
neater, if he hod changed his hand more completely, and actually given us a true 
Celtic story, with all its drapery and accompaniments, in a corresponding style of 
decoration. Such a subject, we arc persuaded, has very great capabilities, and only 
wants to be introduced to public notice by such a hand as Mr. Scott’s, to make a still 
more powerhil impression than he has already effected by the resurrection of the 
tales of romance. There are few persons, we believe, in any degree of poetical 
susceptibility, who have wandered among the secluded valleys of the Highlands, 
and contemplated the singular people by whom they arc still tenanted — witli their 
love of music and of song — their hardy and irregular life, so unlike the unvarying 
toils of the Saxon mechanic — their devotion to their chiefs — their wild and lofly 
traditions — their national enthusiasm — the melancholy grandeur of the scenes they 
inhabit — and the multiplied superstitions which still linger among them — without 
feeling that there is no existing people so well adapted for the purposes of poetry, 
or so capable of furnishing the occasions of new and striking inventions. 

” We are persuaded that if Mr. Scott’s powerful and creative genius were to be 
turned in good earnest to such a subject, something might be produced still more 
impressive and original liian even this age has yet witnessed.” * 

• It may interest the reader to compare with this passage a brief extract from Sir James 
Mackintosh's Indian Diary of 1811 : — 

“The Bubject of The Lady," aays he, “ is a common Highland irruption, bat at a point 
where the neighbourhood of the TiOwlands affords the best contrast of manners— where the 
Bcenerv affords the noblest subject of description — and where tlie wild clan is so near to 

Vocl. 8W 
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The second of these paragraphs is a strikingly prophetic one ; and 
if the details already given negative the prediction of the first, — namely, 
that the immediate popularity of the Lady of the Lake would be less 
remarkable than that of the Lay or Marmion had been — its other pre- 
diction, that the new poem would be “ oftencr read hereafter than either 
of the former,” has, 1 believe, proved just. The Lay, if I may venture 
to state the creed now established, is, 1 should say, generally consider- 
ed as the most natural and original, Marmion the most powerful and 
splendid, the Lady of the I^ake as the most interesting, romantic, pic- 
turesque, and graceful of his great poems. 

Of the private opinions expressed at the time of its first publication 
by his distinguished literary friends, and expressed with an ease and 
candour equally honourable to them and to him, that of Mr. Southey 
was, as far as 1 know, the only one which called forth any thing like 
a critical reply ; and even here, more suoy he seems glad to turn from 
his own productions to those of his correspondent. It will be seen that 
Mr. Southey had recently put forth the first volume of his history of 
Brazil; that his Kehama was then in the Ballantyne press; and that 
he had mentioned to Scott his purpose of writing another poem under 
the title of “ Don Pelayo” — which in the issue was exchanged for that 
of “ Roderick the Last of the Goths.” 

To Robert Southey^ Esq,, Durham, 

^^Eiliiibiirgh. May ao, 1810. 

** My dear Southey, 

*' 1 am very sensible of the value of your kind approbation of my efforts, and 
trust 1 shall, under such good auspices, keep my ground with the public. I have 
studied their taste as much as a thing so variable can be calculated upon, and I 
hope 1 have again given them an acceptable subject of entertainment What you 
say of the songs is very just, and also of the measure. But, on the one hand, I 
wished to make a difference between my former poems and this new attempt, in the 
general tenor of versification, and on tlie other, having an eye to the benehts de- 
rivable from the change of stanza^ 1 omitted no opportunity which could be given 
at taken, of converting my dog-trot into a hop-step-and-junip. 1 arn impatient to 
see Kehama ; James Ballantyne, who has a good deal of tact, speaks very highly 
of the poetical fire and beauty which pervades it ; and, considering the success of 
Sir William Jones, I should think the Hindhu mythology would not revolt the com- 
mon readers, for in that lies your only danger. As for Don Pelayo, it should be ex- 
quisite under your management ; the subject is noble, the parties finely contrast^ 
in manners, dress, religion, and all that the poet desires to bring into action ; and 
your complete knowledge of every historian who has touched upon the period, pro- 
mises the reader at once delight and instruction. 

** Twenty times twenty thanks, tor the History of Brazil, which has been my 
amusement, and solace, and spring of instruction for this month past 1 have al- 
ways made it my reading-book after dinner, between the removal of the cloth and 
our early tea-time. There is only one defect 1 can point out, and that applies to 
the publishers — I mean the want of a good map. For, to tell you the truth, with 
my imperfect atlas of South America, I can hardly trace these same Tups of yours 
(which in our border dialect signifies rams), with all their divisions and subdivisions, 
throughout so many ramifications, without a carte de pays. The history itself is 

the Court, that their robberies can be connected with the romantic adventures of a dis- 
guised king, an eziled lord, and a high-born beauty, llie whole narrative is very fine. 
There arc not so many splendid passages for quotation as in the two former poems. This 
may indeed silence the objections of the critics, but I doubt whether it will promote the 
popularity of tlie poem. It has nothing so good as the Address to Scotland, or the Death 
of Marmion.** — Li/s qf Mackintosh, vol. ii. p. 82. 
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inost singularly entertaining, and throws new light upon a subject which we have 
hitherto understood very imperfectly. Your labour must have been immense, to 
judge from the niiml^or of curious facts quoted, and unheard-of authorities which 
you have collected. 1 have traced the achievements of the Portuguese adventurers 
with greater interest than I remember to have felt since, when a school-boy, I first 
perused the duodecimo collection of Voyages and Discoveries called the World 
Displayed — a sensation which 1 thought had been long dead within me ; for, to say 
the truth, the philanthropic and cautious conduct of modern discoverers, though far 
more amiable, is less entertaining than that of the old Buccaneers, and Spaniards 
and Portuguese, who went to conquer and achieve adventures, and met with strange 
chances of fate in consequence, which could never have ^fallen a well-armed 
boat’s crew, not trusting themselves beyond their watering-place, or trading with 
the natives on the principles of mercantile good faith. 

1 have some thoughts of a journey and voyage to the Hebrides this year, but if 
1 don’t make that out, I think 1 shall make a foray into your northern counties, go 
to see my friend Morritt at Greta Bridge, and certainly cast myself Keswick-ways 
either going or coming. 1 have some literary projucts to talk over with you, tor 
the re-editing some of our ancient classical romances and poetry, and so forth. I 
have great command of our friends the Ballantynes, and 1 think, so fnr as the filthy 
lucre of gain is concerned, I could make a very advantageous bargain for the time 
which must necessarily be bestowed in such a labour, besides doing an agreeable 
thing for ourselves, and a useful service to literature. What is become of Cole- 
ridge's Friend? 1 hope he had a letter from me, enclosing my trilling subscription. 
How does our friend Wordsworth 1 1 won’t write to him, because he bates letter- 
writing as much as I do ; but I often think of him, and always with affection. If 
you make any stay at Durham let me know, as I wish you to know my friend 
Surtees of Mainstbrth.* He is an excellent antiquary, some of the rust of which 
study has clung to his manners ; but he is good-hearted, and you would make the 
summer eve (for so by the courtesy of the kalendar we must call these almminable 
easterly blighting afternoons) short between you. I presume you are with my friend 
Dr. Southey, who, I hope, has not quite forgotten me, in which faith 1 beg kind 
compliments to him, and am ever yours most truly, 

Waltee Scott.” 

George Ellis having undertaken, at Gifford’s request, to review the 
Lady of the Lake, docs not appear to have addressed any letter to the 
poet upon the subject, until after his article had ap|)eared. He then 
says simply, that he had therein expressed his candid sentiments, and 
hoped his friend, as great a worshipper as himself of Dryden’s tales, 
would take in good part his remarks on the octosyllabic metre as ap- 
plied to serious continued narrative. The following was Scott’s re- 

ply— 

7\) O. Ellis, Esq. 

My dear Ellia, 

” I have been scandalously lazy in answering your kind epistle, received I 
don’t know how long since ; but then I had been long your cr^itor, and I fancy 
correspondents, like merchants, are often glad to plead their friends’ neglect of 
their accompt^current as an apology for their own, especially when they know that 
the value of the payments being a^usted, must leave a sad balance against them. 
1 have run up an attempt on the Cfursc of Kehama for the Quarterly ; a strange 
thing it is — ^the Curse, 1 mean — and the critique is not, as the blackguards say, 
worth a damn ; but what I could I did, which was to throw as much weight as pos- 
sible upon the beautiful passages, of which there are many, and to slur over the 


* This amiable gentleman, author of the History of Durham, in three volumes fbluv«-> 
one of the most learned as well as most interesting works of its class, — ^was an early and 
dear fViend of Scott’s. He died at the family seat of Mainsfiirth, near Durham, 11th Feb- 
ruary 1834, in hia 55th year. 
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absurdities, of which there are not a few. It is infinite pity of ^uthey, with 
genius almost to exuberance, so much learning and real good feeling of poetry, 
that, with the true obstinacy of a foolish papa, he will be most attached to the de- 
fects of his poetical ofispring. This said Kchama afibrds cruel openings for the 
quizzers, and.l suppose will get it roundly in the Edinburgh Review. 1 would 
have made a very difierent hand of it indeed, had the order of the day been pour 
dechirer* 

1 told you how much I was delighted with your critique on the I^ady ; but, 
very likely moved by the same feeling for which I have just censured Southey, 1 
am still inclined to defend the eight-syllable stanza, which I have somehow per- 
suaded myself is more congenial to the English language — more favourable to 
narrative poetry at least — than that which has been commonly termed heroic verse. 
If you will take the trouble to read a page of Pope's Iliad, you will probably find 
a good many lines out of which two syllables may be struck without injury to the 
sense. The first lines of this translation have been repeatedly noticed as capable 
of being cut dovim from ships of the line into frigates, by striking out the two said- 
syllabled words, as — 

* Achilles* wrath to Greece, the dire ful spring 
Of woes unnumbered, heavenly goddess sing. 

That wrath which sent to Pluto's gloomy reign 
The souls of mighty chiefs in battle slain, 

Whose bones unbnried on the deoerl shore. 

Devouring dogs and hungry vultures tore.' 

“ Now, since it is true that by throwing out the epithets underscored, we pre- 
serve the sense without diminishing the ferce of the verses — and since it is also 
true that scarcely one of the epithets are more than merely expletive — I do really 
think that the structure of verse which requires least of this sort of bolstering, is 
most likely to be forcible and animated. The case is difierent in descriptive poet- 
ry, because there epithets, if they are happily selected, are rather to be sought 
atW than avoided, and admit of being varied ad infinitum. But if in narrative 
you are frequently compelled to tag your substantives with adjectives, it must fre- 
quently happen that you are forced upon those that are merely commonplaces, such 
as * heavenly goddess,* * desert shore,* and so forth ; and 1 need not tell you, that 
whenever any syllable is obviously inserted for tlic completion of a couplet, the 
reader is dispmed to quarrel with it. Besides, the eight-syllable stanza is capable 
of certain varieties denied to the heroic. Double rhymes for instance, are con- 
genial to it, which often give a sort of Gothic richness to its cadences ; you may 
also render it more or less rapid by retaining or dropping an occasional syllable. 
Lastly, and which I think its principal merit, it runs better into sentences than any 
length of line I know, as it corresponds, upon an average view of our punctuation, 
very commonly with the proper and usual space between comma and comma. Last- 
ly the Second— and which ought perhaps to have been said first, — ^I think I have 
somehow a better knack at this * fiilse gallop* of verse, as Touchstone calls it, than 
at your more legitimate hexameters ; and so there is the short and long of my 
longs and shorts. Ever yours, 

Walter Scott.” 

Mr. Ellis recurs to the octosyllabic measure of the Lady of the 
Lake in his next letter. 

” I don’t think,” says he, ” after all the eloquence with which you plead for your 
favourite metre, that you really like it from any other motive than that sainte 
paresse — ^that delightful indolence — which induces one to delight in doing those 
things which we can do with the least fatigue. If you will take the trouble of 
converting Dryden's Theodore and Honoria (a narrative, is it notl) into Hudibras- 
tic measure, and after trying this on the first twenty lines you feel pleased with 
the transformation, I will give up the argument; — although, in point of fact, I be* 


* See this article in his Miscellaneous Prose Works, vol. zviL pp. 301-337. 
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'lieve that I regret the variety of your own old stanza, much more than the ab- 
sence of that heroic measure, which you justly remark is not, without great dif- 
ficulty, capable of being moulded into sentences of various lengths. When, there- 
fore, you give us another poem, pray indulge me with rather a larger share of your 
ancient dithyrambics.” 

Canning, too, came to the side of Ellis in this debate. After telling 
Scott that “on a repeated perusal” he had been “more and more de- 
lighted” with the Jiudy of the Lake, he says — “ But I should like to see 
something a little different when you write next. In short, I have 
sometimes thought (very presumptuously) that partly by persuasion, 
and partly by showing the effect of a change of dress — of a fuller and 
more sweeping style — upon some of your favourite passages, I could 
induce you to present yourself next time in a Drydenic habit. lias 
this ever occurred to you, and have you tried it, and not liked yourself 
so well ?” We shall see by and by what attention Scott gave to these 
friendly suggestions. 

Of the success of the new poem he speaks as follows in his Intro- 
duction of 1830: — 

“ It was certainly so extraordinary as to induce me for the moment to conclude 
that 1 had at last fixed a hail in the proverbially inconstant wheel of Fortune. 1 
had attained, perhaps, that degreb of public reputation at which prudence, or cer- 
tainly timidity, would have made a halt, and discontinued efibrts by which I was far 
more likely to diminish my fame than to increase it. But — as the celebrated John 
Wilkes is said to have explained to King George the Third, that he himself, amid 
his full tide of popularity, was never a Wilkite — so 1 can with honest truth excul- 
pate myself from having been at any time a partisan of my own poetry, even when 
it was in the highest fashion wkh the million. It must not be supposed that I was 
either so ungrateful, or so superabundantly candid, as to despise or scorn the value 
of those whose voice had elevated me so much higher than my own opinion told mo 
I deserved. I felt, on the contrary, the more grateful to the public, as receiving 
that from partiality which I could not have claimed from merit; and I endeavoured 
to deserve the partiality by continuing such exertions as I was capable of for their 
amusement.” 

James Ballantyne has preserved in his Memorandum an anecdote 
strikingly confirmative of the most remarkable statement in this page 
of Scott’s confessions. 

t 

“I remember,” he says, “going into his library shortly after the publication of 
the Lady of the Lake, and finding Miss Scott (who was then a very young girl) 
there by herself— I asked her — * Well, Miss Sophia, how do you like tFie Lady of 
the Lake Her answer was given with perfect simplicity--* Oh, 1 have not read 
it ; papa says there’s nothing so bad for young people os reading bad poetry.’ ” 

In fact, his children in those days had no idea of the source of his 
distinction — or rather, indeed, that his position was in any respect dif- 
ferent from that of other Advocates, Sheriffs, and Clerks of Session. 
The eldest boy came home one afternoon about tliis time from the 
High School, with tears and blood hardened together upon his cheeks. 
“Well, Wat,” said his father, “what have you been fighting about to- 
day?” With that the boy blushed and hung his head, and at last stam- 
mered out — that “ he had been called a lassie” “ Indeed !” said Mrs- 
Scott, “ this was a terrible mischief to be sure.” “ You may say what 
you please, mamma,” Wat answered roughly, “ but I dinna tbink there’s 
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a waufer (shabbier) thing in the world than to he a lassie, to sit boring* 
at a clout.” U|X)n further enquiry, it turned out that one or two of his 
companions had dubbed him 7%e Lady of the Lake^ and the phrase 
was to him incomprehensible, save as conveying some imputation on 
his prowess, which he accordingly vindicated in the usual style of the 
Yards. Of the poem he had never before heard. Shortly after, this 
story having got wind, one of Scott’s colleagues of the (/icrk’s Table 
said to the boy — “ Gilknockie, my man, you cannot surely help seeing 
that great people make more work about your papa than they do about 
me or any other of your uncles — what is it, do you suppose, that oc- 
casions this ?” The little fellow pondered for a minute or two, and 
then answered very gravely — “ It’s commonly him that sees the hare 
sitting.” And yet this was the man that had his children all along so 
very much with him- In truth, however, young Walter had guessed 
pretty shrewdly in the matter, for his father had all the tact of the 
Sutherland Highlander, whose detection of an Irish rebel up to the 
neck in a bog, he has commemorated in a note upon Rokeby. Like 
him, he was quick to catch the sparkle of the future victim’s eye ; and 
often said jestingly of himself, that whatever might be thought of him 
as a maker (iK)et), he was an excellent trauoeur. 

Ballantyne adds:— 

^ One day, about this same time, when his fame was supposed to have reached 
its acme, 1 said to him — * Will you excuse me, Mr. Scott, but 1 should like to ask 
you what you think of your own genius as a poet, in comparison with that of Burns 1’ 
lie replied — * There is no comparison whatever — we ought not to be named in the 
same day.* * Indeed !* 1 answered, * would you compare Campbell to Burns V * No, 
James, not at all — If you wish to speak of a real poet, Joanna Baillic is now the 
highest genius of our country.’ — But, in fact,” (continues Ballantyne) — “ he liod 
often said to me that neither his own nor any modern popular style of composition 
was that from which he derived most pleasure. 1 iu$ked him what it was. lie an- 
swered — Johnson's; and that he had more pleasure in reading London and The 
Vanity of Human Wishes, than any other poetical composition he could mention ; 
and I think 1 never saw his countenance more indicative of high admiration than 
while reciting aloud from those productions.”* 


* Tn his sketch of Johnson’s Life (]VfisccIIaneou.s Prose Work^ol. iii. p. 264) Scott 
says — ** The deep and pathetic iiiornlity of the Vanity of Hnma^i^iahes, has often cz- 
tracted tears from those whose eyes wander dry over pages professedly sentimental.” And 

fjord Byron, in his Ravenna Diary (1821), has the tbllowiiig entry on the same subject, — 
* Read Johnson's Vanity of Human Wishes,— all the examples and mode of giving them 
sublime, as well as the latter part, with the exet^ption of an occasional couplet 'Tie a 
grand |ioem— and so irve ! — ^truc os the 10th of Juvenal himself. The lapse of ages 
changes all things— time — language— the earth — the bounds of the sea— the stars of the 
sky, and every tiling about, around, and underneath man, except man himself, who has 
al^ys been, and always will be, an unlucky rasenl. The infinite variety of lives conduct 
hut to death, and the infinity of wishes lead but to disappointment”— </i^e and Works, 
voL V. p. 66). Yet it is the cant of our day, above all of its poetasters, that Johnson was 
no poet To bo sure, they say the same of Pope — and hint it occasionally even of Dryden. 
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CHAPTER XXL 

FIRST VISIT TO THE IIEBRIDES-STAFFA—SKVF.— MULL— IONA, ETC— ^TIIF, 
1 X)RD OF THE ISLES PROJECTED— LirTTERS 'PO JOANNA BAILUE-SOUTHEY 
—AND MORRITT— ISia 

Walter Scott was at this epoch in the highest spirits, and having 
strong reasons of various kinds for his resolution to avail himself of 
the gale of favour, only hesitated in which quarter to explore the ma- 
terials of some new romance, llis first and most earnest desire was 
to spend a few months with the British army in the Peninsula, but this 
he soon resigned, from an amiable motive, which a letter presently to 
be quoted will explain. He then thought of revisiting Kokeby — for 
ho had, from the first day tliat he spent on that magnificent domain, 
contemplated it as the scenery of a future poem. But the burst of 
enthusiasm which followed the appearance of the I,,ady of the Lake 
finally swayed him to undertake a journey, deeper than he had as yet 
gone, into the Highlands; and a warm invitation from the Laird of 
StafTa,* a brother of his friend and colleague Mr. Macdonald Buchanan, 
easily induced him to add a voyage to the Hebrides, lie was accom- 
panied by part of his family (not forgetting his dog Wallace), and by 
several friends Ijesidcs ; among others his relation Mrs. Aprecce (now 
Lady Davy), who had been, as he says in one of his letters, “ a lioness 
of the first magnitude in Edinburgh,” during the preceding winter. He 
travelled slowly, with his own horses, through Argyllshire, as far as 
Oban ; but, indeed, even where post-horses might have been had, tltis 
was the mode he always preferred in these family excursions; for he 
delighted in the liberty it afibrded him of alighting and lingering as 
often and as long as he chose : and, in truth, he often performed the 
far greater part of the day’s journey on foot— examining the map in 
the morning so as to make himself master of the bearings — and fol- 
lowing his own fancy over some old disused riding track, or along the 
margin of a stream, while the carriage, with its female occupants, ad- 
hered to the proper road. At Oban, where tlicy took to the sea, Mrs. 
Apreece met him^y appointment 
He seems to h^ kept no journal during this expedition ; but I shall 
string together some letters which, with the notqs that he contributed 
many years afierwards to Mr. Croker’s Edition of Boswell, may fur- 
nish a tolerable sketch of the insular part of his progress, and of the 
feelings with which he first inspected the localities of his last great 
poem — The Lord of the Isles. The first of these letters is dated 
from the Hebridean residence of tbe young Laird of Stafih, now Sir 
Reginald Macdonald Steuart Seton of StafiTa, Allanton, and Touch, 
Baronet 

To Miss Joatma BaiUte. 

Ulva lIoiiM, July 10, 1H10, 

**I cannot, my dear Mias Baillie, resist the temptation of writing to you from 

* The reader will find a worm tribute to StafiTa’a character as a lliirliland landlord, in 
Scott's article on Sir John Carr's Caledonian Sketches, — Miscellaneous Prose Works, vol. 
xix. ; and some spirited verses, written at his mansion of Ulva, in Scott's Poetical Works, 
edition 1834, vol. x., p. 356. 
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scenes which you have rendered classical as well as immortal. We, which in ther 
present case means iiiy wife, my eldest girl, and myself, are thus fur in fortunate 
accomplishment of a pilgrimage to the Hebrides. The day before yesterday we 
passed the Lady’s Ruck, in the Sound of Mull, so near that I could almost have 
touched it. This is, you know, the Rock of your Family legend. The boat, by 
my desire, went as near as prudence permitted ; and 1 wished to have picked a 
relic from it, were it but a cockle-shell or a mussel, to have sent to you ; but a 
spring tide was running with such force and velocity as to make the thing impos- 
sible. About two miles farther, we passed under the Castle of Duarte the seat of 
Maclean, consisting of one huge (indeed immense) square tower, in ruins, and 
additional turrets and castellated buildings (the work, doubtless, of Benlora’s guar- 
dianship), on which the roof still moulders. It overhangs the strait channel from 
a lofty rock, without a single tree in the vicinity, and is surrounded by high and 
barren mountains, forming altogether as wild and dreary a scene as 1 ever beheld. 
Duart is confronted by the opposite castles of Dunstafthage, Dunolly, Ardtornish, 
and others, all once the abodes of grim feudal chiefs, who warred incessantly with 
each other. I think I counted seven of these fortresses in si^ht at once, and heard 
seven times seven legends of war and wonder connected with them. We landed 
late, wet and cold, on the Island of Mull, near another old castle called Aros, sepa- 
rated, too, from our clothes, which were in a large wherry, which could not keep 
pace with our row-boat. Mr. Macdonald of Stafta, my kind friend and guide, had 
sent his piper (a constant attendant, mark that !) to rouse a Highland gentleman’s 
himily in the neighbourhood, where we were received with a profusion of kindness 
and hospitality. Why should I appal you with a description of our diflicultics and 
distresses — how Charlotte lost her shoes, and little Sophia her whole collection of 
pebbles — how I was divorced from my razors, and the whole party looked like a 
Jewish sanhedrim 1 By this time we were accumulated as follows : — Sir George 
Paul, the great philanthropist, Mrs. Apreece, a distant relation of mine, Hannah 
Mackenzie, a daughter of our ftiend Henry, and Mackinnon of Mackinnon, n young 
gentleman, born and bred in England, but nevertheless a Highland chief.’*’ It 
seems his father had acquired wealth, and this young man, who now visits the 
Highlands for the ftrst time, is anxious to buy back some of thd family property 
which was sold long since. Some twenty Mackinnons, who happened to live 
within hearing of our arrival (that is, I suppose, within ten miles of Aros), came 
posting to see their young chief, who behaved with great kindness, and propriety, 
and liberality. Next day we rode across the isle on Highland ponies, attended by 
a numerous retinue of gillies, and arrived at the head of the salt-water lucli called 
Loch an Gaoil, where Stafta’s boats awaited us with colours Hying and pipes play- 
ing. We proceeded in state to this lonely isle, where our honoured lord has a 
very comfortable residence, and were received by a discharge of swivels and mus- 
ketry from his people. 

** Yesterday we visited Staffa and Iona : the former is one^ the most extraordi- 
nary places I ever beheld. It exceeded, in my mind, every dikeription 1 had heard 
of it ; or rather, the appearance of the cavern, composed entirely of basaltic pillars 
as high as the roof of a cathedral,! and running deep into tlie rock, eternally swept 


* William Alexander Mackinnon, Esq., now member of Parliament for Lymington, 
Hants. 


-that wondrous dome, 
Where, as to shame the tcniplcs deck’d 
By skill of earthly architect. 

Nature herself, it seem’d, would raise 
A minster to her Maker’s praise ! 

Not for a meaner use ascend 


Her columns, or her arches bend ; 
Nor of a theme less solemn tells 


That mighty surge that ebbs and swells. 
And still, between each awful pause 
From the high vault an answer draws. 
In varied tone prolonged and high, 

That mocks the organ’s melody. 
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a deep and swelling sea, and paved as it were with ruddy marble, baffles all 
description. You can walk along the broken pillars, with some difficulty, and in 
some places with a little danger, as far as the hirthest extremity. Boats also can 
come in below when the sea is placid, — which is seldom the case. 1 had become 
a sort of favourite with the Hebridean boatmen, I suppose from my anxiety about 
their old customs, and they were much pleased to see me get over the obstacles 
which stopped some of tlie party. So they took the whim of solemnly christening 
a great stone seat at the mouth of the cavern, Clachan an Bairdh, or the Poet's 
Stone. It was consecrated with a pibroch, which the echoes rendered tremendous, 
and a glass of whisky, not poured forth in the ancient mode of libation, but turned 
over the throats of the assistants. The head boatman, whose father hod been him- 
self a bard, made me a speech on the occasion ; but as it was in Gaelic, 1 could 
only receive it as a silly Wuty does a fine-spun compliment, bow, and say notliing. 

** When this fun was over (in which, strange as it may seem, the men were quite 
serious,) we went to Iona, where thero are some ancient and curious monuments. 
From this remote island the light of Christianity shone forth on {Scotland and Ire- 
land. The ruins arc of a rude architecture, but curious to the antiquary. Our 
return was less comfortable ; we had to row twenty miles against an Atlantic tide 
and some wind, besides the pleasure of seeing occasional squalls gathering to wind- 
ward. The ladies were sick, especially poor Hannah Mackenzie, niid none of the 
gentlemen escaped except Stada and myself. The men, however, cheered by the 
pipes, and by their own interesting boat-songs, which were uncommonly wild and 
beautiful, one man leading and the others answering in chorus, kept pulling away 
without apparently the least sense of fatigue, and we reached Ulva at ten at night, 
tolerably wet, and well disposed tor bed. 

“ Our friend Staffa is himself an excellent specimen of Highland chieflaiiiship ; 
he is a cadet of Clanronald, and lord of a cluster of isles on the western side of 
Mull, and a large estate (in extent at least) on that island. By dint of minute at- 
tention to this property, and particularly to tlie management of his kelp, he has at 
once trebled his income and doubled his population, while emigration is going on 
all around him. But ho is very attentive to his people, who arc distractedly fond 
of him, and has them under such regulations as conduce both to his own benefit and 
their profit; and keeps a certain sort of rude state and hospitality, in which they 
take much pride. I am quite satisfied that nothing under the personal attention of 
the landlord himself will satisfy a Highland tenantry, and that the substitution of 
factors, which is now becoming general, is one great cause of emigration. This 
mode of life ha^ however, its evils; and I can see them in this excellent man. 
The habit of solitary power is dangerous even to the best regulated minds, and this 
ardent and enthusiastic young man has not escaped the prejudices incident to his 
situation. But I think I have bestowed enough of iny tedinusness upon you. To 
ballast my letter, I put in one of the hallowed green pebbles from the shore of St. 
Columba — put it into your work-basket until we meet, wlien you will give me some 
account of its virtiieo^ Don't suppose the lapidaries can give you any information 
about it, for in their profane eyes it is good for nothing. But the piper is sounding 
to breakfast, so no more (excepting love to Miss Agnes, Dr., and Mrs. Baillie), from 
your truly affectionate 

Walter Scott. 

“ P. S. — I am told by the learned, the pebble will wear its way out of the letter, 
so I will keep it till I get to Edinburgh. I must not omit to mention that all through 
these islands I have found every person familiarly acquainted with the Family 
gend, and great admirers." 

It would be idle to extract many of Scott’s notes on Boswell’s He* 

Nor doth its entrance front in vain 
To old Iona's holy fane. 

That Nature's voice might seem to say, 

* Well hast thou done, frail Child of clay ! 

Thy humble powers that stately shrine 
Task'd high and hard— but witness mine !' " 

Lord of the islet, CatUo /F., St 10. 
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bridean Journal ; but the following specimens appear too characteristic 
to be omitted. Of the island Incl^enncth, where Johnson was received 
by the head of the clan M*Lean, he says: — 

Inchkcnneth is a most beautiful little islet of the most verdant green, while all 
the neighbouring shore of Greban, as well as the large islands of Culonsay and Ulva, 
are as black as heath and moss can make them. But Ulva has a good anchorage, 
and Inclikeniinth is surrounded by shoals. It is now uninhabited. The ruins of 
the huts, in which Dr. Johnson was received by Sir Allan M'Lcan, were still to be 
seen, and some tatters of the paper hangings were to be seen on the walls. Sir 
George Onesiphorus Paul was at Inchkenneth with the same party of which I was 
a member. He seemed to me to suspect many of the Highland tales which he 
heard, but he showed most incredulity on the subject of Johnson’s having been enter- 
tained in the wretched huts of which we saw the ruins. He took me aside, and 
conjured me to* tell him the truth of the matter. * This Sir Allan,’ said he, ‘ was he 
. a TCffular haroneU or was his title such a traditional one as you find in Ireland V I 
assured my excellent acquaintance that, * for my own part, I would have paid more 
respect to a Knight of Kerry, or Knight of Glynn ; yet Sir Allan M’Lean was a 
regular baronet by patent:’ and, having given him this information, I took the lib- 
erty of asking him, in return, whether he would not in conscience prefer the worst 
cell in the jail at Gloucester (which he had been very active in overlooking while 
the building was going on), to those exposed hovels where Johnson had been enter- 
tained by rank and beauty. He looked round the little islet, and allowed Sir Allan 
had some advantage in exercising ground ; but in other respects he thought the 
compulsory tenants of Gloucester had greatly the advantage. Such was his opinion 
of a place, concerning which Johnson has recorded that, ‘ it wanted little which 
palaces could afford.’ 

“ Sir Allan M’Lean, like many Highland chiefs, was embarrassed in his private 
affairs, and exposed to unpleasant solicitations from attorneys, called, in Scotland, 
Writers (which, indeed, was the chief motive of his retiring to Inchkenneth). 
Upon one occasion he made a visit to a friend, then residing at Carron Lodge, on 
tlie banks of the Carron, where the banks of that river are studded with pretty 
villas. Sir Allan, admiring the' landscape, asked his friend whom that handsome 

seat belonged to. ‘ M , the Writer to the Signet,’ was the reply. ‘ Umph !’ 

said Sir Allan, but not with an accent of assent, * 1 mean that other house.’ ' Oh ! 

that belongs to a very honest fellow, Jamie * , also a Writer to the Signet.’ — 

*Umph!’ said the Highland chief of M’Jjoan, with more einpliasis than before. — 
* And yon smaller house ' That belongs to a Stirling man ; 1 forget his name, but 

1 am sure be is a writer too; for’ Sir Allan who had recoiled a quarter of a 

circle backward at every response, now wheeled the circle entire, and turned his 
back on the landscape, saying, * My good friend, 1 must own you have a pretty situ- 
ation here, but d — n your neighbourhood.’ ” 

The following notices of Boswell himself, and his father, Lord Au- 
chinleck, may be taken as literal transcripts from ScotPs Table-Talk: — 

** Boswell himself was callous to the contacts of Dr. Johnson, and when telling 
them, alw^s reminds one of a jockey receiving a kick from the horse which he is 
showing oir to a customer, and is grinning with pain while he is trying to cry out, 
‘Pretty rogue — ^no vice — all fun.’ To him Johnson’s rudeness was only ‘pretty 
Fanny's way' Dr. Robertson had a sense of good breeding, which inclined him 
rather to forego the benefit of Johnson’s conversation than awaken his rudeness. 

♦ ♦ ♦ ♦ * 

“ Old Lord Auchinleck was an able lawyer, a good scholar, after the manner of 
Scotland, and highly valued his own advantages as a man of go^ estate and ancient 
family ; and, moreover, he was a strict Presbyterian and Whig of the old Scottish 
cast. This did not prevent his being a terribly proud aristocrat ; and great was the 
contempt he entertained and expressed fbr his son James, for the nature of his 
friendship, and the character of the personages of whom he was engoue one after 
another. ‘ There’s nae hope fbr Jamie, mon,’ he said to a friend. ‘ Jamie has gane 
clean gyte. What do you think, mon ? He’s done wi’ Pooli— he’s oflf wi’ the land- 
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loupin^ scoundrel of a Corsican ; and whose tail do you think he has pinned him- 
self to now, mon V Here the old jiidpfe summoned up a sneer of the most sovereign 
contempt. ' A dominie, irion — an auld dominie ! he keepod a schule, and cinid it 
an acaadainyJ* Probably if this had been reported to Johnson, he would have felt 
it most galling, for he never much liked to think of that period of his life ; it would 
have aggravated his dislike of Lord Auchinlcck's Whiggery and Presbyterianism. 
These the old liord carried to such an unusual height, that once, when a country 
man came in to state some justice business, and being required to make his oath, 
declined to do so before his Lordship, because he was not a covenanted magistrate. 
— * Is that a’ your objection, mon ?* said the Judge ; * come your ways in here, and 
we’ll baith of us tak* the solemn league and covenant together.’ 7’he oath was ac- 
cordingly agreed and sworn to by both, and I dare say it was the last time it ever 
received such homage. It may be surmised how far Ixird Auchinleck, such as he 
is here described, was likely to suit a high Tory and Episcopalian like Johnson. As 
they approached Auchinleck, Boswell conjured Johnson by all the tics of regard, 
and in requital of the services he had rendered him upon his tuiir, that he would 
spare two subjects in tenderness to his father’s prejudices; the first related to Sir 
John Pringle, President of the Royal Society, about whom there was then some 
dispute current ; the second concerned the general question of Whig and Tory. 
Sir John I’ringle, as Boswell says, escaped, but the controversy between Tory and 
Covenanter raged with great fury, and ended in Johnson’s pressing upon the old 
judge the question, what goofl Cromwell, of whom he had said someth iiig deroga- 
tory, had ever done to his country; when, after being much tortured, Ijorrl Aiichin- 
leck at last spoke out, ’God ! doctor, he gart kings ken that they had a liih in their 
neck’ — he taught kings they had a joint in their nocks. Jamie then set to medi- 
ating between his father and the philosopher, and availing himself of the judge’s 
sense of hospitality, which was punctilious, reduced the debate to more order.” 

The following letter, dated Ashestiel, August 9, appears to have been 
written immediately on Scott’s return from this expedition. 

To J, B. S. Morritt, Esq, Rokehy Park, 

“ My dear Morritt, 

“ Your letter reached me in the very centre of the Isle of Mull, from which 
circumstance you will perceive how vain it was for me even to attempt availing 
myself of your kind invitation to Rokeby, which would otherwise have given ns 
so much pleasure. We deeply regretted the absence of our kind and accomplished 
friends, the Clephaiies, yet, entre nous, as we were upon a visit to a family of the 
Capulets, I do not know but we may pay our respects to them more pleasantly at 
another time. There subsist some aching scars of the old wounds which were in 
former times inflicted upon each other by the rival tribes of M’Lean and Macdonald, 
and my very good friends the Laird of Staflk and Mrs. M’Lean Clcphane are both too 
true Highlanders to be without tlie characteristic prejudices of tlieir clans, which, 
in their case, divide two highly accomplished and most estimable families. Jiving 
almost within sight of each other, and on an island where polished conversation 
cannot be suppo^ to abound. 

1 was delighted, on the whole, with my excursion. The weather was most ex- 
cellent, during the whole time of our wanderings; and I need not tell you of 
Highland hospitality. The cavern at Staflii, and indeed the island itself, dont on 
parle en histoire, is one of the few lions which completely maintain an extended 
reputation. I do not know whether its extreme resemblance to a work of art, from 
the perfect regularity of the columns, or the grandeur of its dimensions, far exceed- 
ing the works of human industry, joined to a certain ruggedness and munificent 
irregularity, by which nature vindicates her handiwork, ore most forcibly impressed 
upon my memory. Wo also saw the far-famed Island of Columba, where there are 
many monuments of singular curiosity, forming a strange contrast to the squalid 
and dejected poverty of the present inhabitants of the isle. We accomplished both 
these objects in one day, but our return, though we had no alarms to b^st of, was 
fktiguing to the ladies, and the sea not affording us quite such a smooth pa^gc as 
we had upon the Thames (that morning we beard the voice of Lysons setting forth 
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the contents of the records in the White Tower), did, as one may say, excite a 
combustion in the stomachs of some of our party. Mine being a staunch anti-revo- 
lutionist, was no otherwise troublesome than by demanding frequent supplies of 
cold beef and biscuit. Mrs. Apreece was of our party. Also 

— Sir George Paul, for prison-honse renowned, 

A wandering knight, on high adventures bound. 

— We left this celebrated philanthropist in a plight not unlike some of the misad 
ventures of * Him of the sorrowful figure.’ The worthy baronet was mounted on a 
quadruped, which the owners called a pony, with his woful valet on another, and 
travelling slowly along the coast of Mull, in order to detect the point which ap- 
proached nearest to the continent, protesting he would not again put foot in a boat, 
till he had discovered the shortest possible trajcct Our separation reminded me 
of the disastrous incident in Byron’s chipwreck, when they were forced to abandon 
two of their crew on an unknown coast, and beheld them at a distance cuinmenciog 
tlieir solitary peregrination along the cliffs. 

Walter Scott.” 

The Iona pebble, mentioned in Scott’s letter from Ulva, being set in 
a brooch of the form of a harp, was sent to Joanna Baillie some 
months later; but it may be as well to insert here the letter which ac- 
companied it. The young friend, to whose return from a trip to the 
seat of war in the Fcninsiila it alludes, was John Miller, £s(|., then 
practising at the Scotch bar, but now an eminent King’s counsel of 
Lincoln’s Inn. 


To Mis$ Joanna BaUHe, Hampstead. 

KdinbuTgh, Nov. S3, 1810. 

” I should not have been so long your debtor, my dear Miss Baillie, for your kind 
and valued letter, had not the false knave, at whose magic touch the Iona pebbles 
were to assume a shape in some degree appropriate to the person to whom they arc 
destined, delayed ftnishing his task. £ hope you will set some value upon this little 
trumpery brooch, because it is a harp, and a Scotch harp, and set with Iona stones. 
This last circumstance is more valuable, if ancient tales be true, than can be as- 
certained from the reports of dull modern lapidaries. These green stones, blessed 
of St Coluinba, have a virtue, saith old Martin, to gratify each of them a single 
wish of the wearer. [ believe, that which is most frequently formed by those 
who gather them upon the shores of the Saint, is for a fair wind to transport them 
from his domains. Now, after this, you must suppose every thing respecting this 
said harp sacred and hallowed. The very inscription is, you will please to observe, 
in the ancient Celtic language and character, and has a very talismnnic look. I 
hope that upon you it will have the effect of a conjuration, for tlic words Buail d‘n 
Tend signify Strike the Strinff; and thus having, like the pedlars who deal in 
like matters of value, exhausted all my eloquence in setting forth the excellent 
outward qualities and mysterious virtues of my little keepsake, 1 have only to add, 
in homely phrase, God give you joy to wear it 1 am delighted with the account 
of your brother’s sylvan empire in Glo’stershire. The planting and cultivation 
of trees always seemed to me the most interesting occupation of the country. I 
cannot enter into the spirit of common vulgar farming, though 1 am doomed to 
carry on, in a small extent, that losing trade. It never occurred to me to be a bit 
more happy because my turnips were better than my neighbours’ ; and as for grtev- 
iTiff my shearers, as we very eniphatically term it in Scotland, 1 am always too 
happy to get out of the way, that I may hear them laughing at a distance when 
on the harvest rigg. 

* So every servant takes his course. 

And bad at first, they all grow worse*-— 

I mean for the purposes of i^culture, — ^for my hind shall kill a salmon, and my 
plough-boy find a hare sitting, with any man in the forest But planting and 
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proAinfr trees I could work at from morning till night ; and if ever my poetical re- 
venues enable me to have a few acres of my own, that is one of the principii] 
pleasures I look forward to. There is, too, a sort of self-congratulation, a little 
tickling self-flattery in the idea tJiat, while you are pleasing and amusing yourself, 
you are seriously contributing to the future weltaro of the country, and that your 
very scorn may send its future ribs of oak to future victories like Trafalgar. 

** You have now by my calculation abandoned your extensive domains and re- 
turned to your Hampstead villa, which, at this season of the year, though tlic lesser, 
will prove, from your neighbourhood to good society, the more comfortable habita- 
tion of the two. Dr. Baillie’s cares are transferred (I fear for some time) to a 
charge still more important than the poor Princess.’* 1 trust in (xod that his skill 
and that of his brethren may be of advantage to the poor King; for a Regency, 
from its unsettled and uncertain tenure, iiinst in every country, but especially 
where parties run so high, be a lamentable business. I wonder that the conse- 
quences which have taken place had not occurred sooner, during the long and try- 
ing suspense in which his mind must have been held by the protracted lingering 
state of a beloved child. 

“ Your country neighbours interest me excessively. I was delighted with the 
man, who remembered me, though he had forgotten Sancho Pan/a ; but 1 am 
afraid my pre-eminence in his memory will not remain much longer than tlie 
worthy squire’s government at Barataria. Moon while, the J^ady of the Lake is 
likely to come to preferment in an unexpected manner, for two persons of no less 
eminence tlian Messrs. Martin and Reynolds, play carpenters in ordinary to Covent 
Garden, are employed in scrubbing, care.ening, and cutting her down into one of 
those new-fashioned sloops called a mclo-draina, to be launched at the thcalrc ; and 
my friend, Mr. II. Eiddons, emulous of such a noble design, is at work on the same 
job here. It puts me in mind of the observation with which our parish smith ac- 
companied his answer to an enquiry whom he had hoard preach on Sunday. * Mr. 
Such-u-one — 0 ! sir, he made neat work* thinking, doubtless, of turning olf a horse- 
shoe Imndsomidy. 1 think my worthy artizans will make neat work too before they 
have done with my unlucky materials — but, as Durandortc says in the cavern of 
Montesinos — ‘ l^atience, cousin, and shuffle the cards.’ Jelfrey io«* the author of the 
critique in the Edinburgh ; he sent it to me in the sheet with an apology for some 
things in that of Marrnion which he said contained needless asperities ; and, indeed, 
whatever 1 may think of the justice of some part of his criticism, 1 think his gene- 
ral tone is much soflened in my behalf. 

“ You say nothing about the drama on Fear, for which you have chosen so od- 
mirable a subject, and which, 1 think, will be in your own most powerful manner. 
I hope you will have an eye to its being actually represented. Perhaps of all pas- 
sions it is the most universally interesting; fur although most part of an audience 
may have been in love once in their lives, and many engaged in the pursuits of 
ambition, and some perhaps have fostered deadly hate; yet there will always be 
many in each case who cannot judge of the operations of tlicse motives from per- 
sonal experience: whereas, 1 will bet my life there is not a soul of them hut has 
felt the impulse of fear, were it but, as the old talc goes, at snuffing a candle with 
his Angers. I believe I should have k'en able to communicate some personal 
anecdotes on the subject, had 1 been enabled to accomplish a plan 1 have had much 
at heart this summer, namely, to take a peep at Lord Wellington and his merry 
men in Portugal ; but I found the idea gave Mrs. Scott more distress than 1 am 
entitled to do for the mere gratification of my own curiosity. Not that there would 
have been any great danger, — for I could easily, as a non-combatant, have kept out 
of the way of the “ grinning honour” of my namesake. Sir Waller Blount, and I 
think I should have been overpaid for a little hardship and risk by the novelty of 
the scene. I could have got very good recoinmendations to Lord Wellington; and, 
I dare say, I should have picked up some curious materials for battle scenery. A 
friend of mine made the very expedition, and arriving at Oporto when our army 
was in retreat from the frontier, he was told of the difficulty and danger he might 
encounter in crossing the country to the southward, so as to join them on the 

*The Princess Amelia — whoso doatli was immediately followed by the hopeless malady 
of King George 111. 
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march ; nevertheless, he travelled on through a country totally deserted, unless 
when he met bands of fugitive peasantry flying they scarce knew whither, or the 
yet wilder groups of the Ordinanza, or levy en masse, who, fired with revenge or 
desire of plunder, had armed themselves to harass the French detached parties. 
At length in a low glen he heard, with feelings that may be easily conceived, the 
distant sound of a llighland bagpipe playing * The Garb of Old Gaul,’ and fell into 
the quarters of a Scotch regiment, where he was most courteously received by his 
countrymen, who assured ' his honour he was just come in time to see the pattle.’ 
Accordingly, being a young man of spirit, and a volunteer sharp-shooter, he got a 
rifle, joined the light corps, and next day witnessed the Battle of Busaco, of which 
he describes the carnage as being terrible. The narrative was very simply told, 
and conveyed, better than any I have seen, the impressions which such scenes arc 
likely to make when they have the effect (I had almost said the charm) of novelty. 
I don't know why it is 1 never found a soldier could give me an idea of a battle. 
I believe their mind is too much upon the tactique to regard the picturesque, just 
as the lawyers care very little for an eloquent speech at the bar, if it does not 
show good doctrine. The technical phrases of the military art, too, are unfavour- 
able to convey a description of the concomitant terror and desolation that attends 
an engagement ; but enough of this bald disjointed chat, from ever yours, 

W. S.” 

There appeared in the London Courier of September 15, 1810, an 
article signed S. T. C., charging Scott with being a jdagiarist, more 
especially from the works of the poet for whose initials this signature 
had no doubt been meant to pass. On reading this silly libel, Mr. 
Southey felt satisfied that Samuel Taylor Coleridge could have no 
concern in its manufacture ; but as Scott was not so well acquainted 
with Coleridge as himself, he lost no time in procuring his friend’s in- 
dignant disavowal, and forwarding it to Ashestiel. Scott acknow- 
ledges this delicate attention as follows : — 

To Robert Southey^ Esq. 

Asbeniel, Thursday. 

My dear Southey, 

" Your letter, this morning received, released me from the very painful feel- 
ing, that a man of Mr. Coleridge’s high talents, which 1 hod always been among 
the first to appreciate as they deserve, had thought me worthy of the sort of pub- 
lic attack which appeared in the Courier of the 15th. The initials are so remark- 
able, and the trick so very impudent, that 1 was likely to be fairly duped by it, for 
which I have to request jdr. Coleridge’s forgiveness. I believe attacks of any sort 
sit as light upon me as they can on any one. If I have had my share of them, it 
is one point, at least, in which 1 resemble greater poets — but 1 should not like to 
have them come from the hand of contemporary genius. A man, though he does 
not * wear his heart upon his sleeve for daws to peck at,’ would not willingly be 
stooped upon by a falcon. 1 am truly obliged to your friendship for so speedily re- 
lieving me from so painful a feeling. The hoax was probably designed to set two 
followers of literature by the ears, and I daresay will be followed up by something 
equally impudent As for the imitation^ 1 have not the least hesitation in saying 
to you, that I was unconscious at the time of appropriating the gcxxls of others, 
although I have not the least doubt that several of the passages must have been 
running in my head. Had I meant to steal, I would have been more cautious to 
disfigure the stolen goods. In one or two instances the resemblance seems general 
and casual, and in one, I think, it was impossible I could practise plagiarism, as 
Ethwald, one of the poems quoted, was published after the l^y of the [jist Min- 
strel. A witty rogue, the other day, who sent me a letter subscribed Detector, 
proved me guilty of stealing a passage from one of Vida's Latin poems, which I 
liod never seen or' heard ot, yet there was so strong a general resemblance, as 
foirly to authorize Detector’s suspicion. 
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“ I renounced my Greta excursion in consequence of haviufif made instead a tour 
to the Highlands, particularly to the Isles. I wished for Wordsworth and you a 
hundred times. The scenery is quite different from that on the mainland, dark, 
savage, and horrid, but occasionally magnificent in the highest degree. Staffs, in 
particular, merits well its far-iamed reputation : it is a cathedral arch, scooped by 
the hand of nature, equal in dimensions and in regularity to the most magnificent 
aisle of a gothic cathedral. The sea rolls up to the extremity in most tremendous 
majosty, and with a voice like ten thousand giants shouting at once. I visited 
fcolmkill also, w^pre there are some curious monuments, mouldering among the 
poorest and most naked wretches that 1 ever beheld. Affectionately yours, 

W. Scott.” 


The “lines of Vida” which “Detector” had enclosed to Scott as 
the obvious original of the address to “ Woman” in Marmion, closing 
with 

** When pain and anguish wring the brow, 

A ministering aiigcl thou !** 

end as follows ; — and it must be owned that, if Vida had really writ- 
ten them, a more extraordinary example of casual coincidence could 
never have been jiointed out — 

Cum dolor atquc snpcrcilio gravis imminct angor, 

Fiingeris angelico sola roinistcrio !'* 

Detector’s reference is “ Vida ad EraneM, El. II. v. 21 — but it is al- 
most needless to add there are no such lines — and no piece bearing 
such a title in Vida’s works- Detector was no doubt some young 
college wag, for his letter has a Cambridge post-mark. 


CHAPTER XXIL 

LIFE OF MISS SEWARD-WAVRRLEY RESUMED— BALLANTVNE’S CRITIQUE ON 
THE FIRST CHAPl’ERS OF THE NOVEL-WAVERLEY AGAIN LAID ASIDE- 
UNFXJRTUNATE SPECULATIONS OF JOHN BALLANTYNE AND Ca? HISTORY 
OF THE CITLDEES— TIXALL POETRY; BEAUMONT AND FLETCHER-EDIN- 
BURGH ANNUAL REGISTER. ETC.— SCOTT’S ESSAY ON JUDICIAL REFORM— 
HIS SCHEME OF GOING TO INDIA— LETTERS ON THE WAR IN THE PENIN- 
SULA-DEATH OF LORD PRESIDENT BLAIR— AND OF LORD MELVILLE— 
PUBLICATION OF THE VISION OF DON RODERICK— THE INFERNO OF ALTE- 
SIDORA. EIC.— 1810-1811. 

In the course of this autumn appeared the Poetical Works of Miss 
Seward, in three volumes 12mo, with a Prefatory Memoir of her Life 
by Scott. This edition had, as we have seen, been, enjoined by her 
last will — ^but his part in it was an ungrateful one, and the book was 
among the most unfortunate that James Ballantyne printed, and his 
brother published, in deference to the personal feelings of their partner. 
He had been, as was natural, pleased and flattered by the attentions of 
the Lichfield poetess in the days of his early aspirations after literary 
distinction; but her verses, which he had with his usual readiness 
praised to herself beyond their worth, appeared when collected a for- 
midable monument of mediocrity. Her Correspondence, published at 
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the same lime by Constable, was considered by him with still greater 
aversion. He requested the bookseller to allow him to look over the 
MSS., and draw his pen through passages in which her allusions to let- 
ters of his own might compromise him as a critic on his poetical con- 
temporaries. To this request Constable handsomely acceded, although 
it was evident that he thus deprived the collection of its best chance 
of popularity. I see, on comparing her letters as they originally 
reached Scott, with the printed copies, that he had #lso struck out 
many of her most extravagant rhapsodies about himself and his works. 
No collection of this kind, after all, can be wholly without value ; I 
have already drawn from it some sufficiently interesting fragments, as 
the biographers of other eminent authors of this time will probably do 
hereafter under the like circumstances: and, however affected and ab- 
surd, Miss Seward’s prose is certainly for better than her verse. 

And now I come to a very curious letter of James Ballantyne’s, the 
date of which seems to fix pretty accurately the time when Hcoit first 
resumed the long forgotten MS. of his Waverley. As in the Introduc- 
tion of 1829 he mentions having received discouragement as to the 
opening part of the novel from two friends, and as Ballantync on this 
occasion writes as it he had never l)cfore seen any portion of it, I con- 
clude that the fragment of 1805 had in that year been submitted to 
Erskine alone. 


To Walter Scolti Esq.f AshestieL 

“Edinburgh, Sept. 15, 1810. . 

Dear Sir, 

** What you have sent of Waverley has amused me much ; and certainly if I 
had read it as part of a new novel, the remainder of which was open to my perusal, 
1 should have proceeded with avidity. So much for its general effect ; but you 
have sent me too little to enable me to form a decided opinion. Were 1 to say that 
1 was equally struck with Waverley as I was with the much smaller portion of the 
Lady, which you first presented to us as a specimen, the truth would not be in me ; 
but the cases are different. It is impossible that a small part of a fine novel can 
equally impress one with the decided conviction of splendour and success, as a small 
part of a fine poem. I will state one or two tilings that strike me. Considering 
that * sixty years since’ only leads us back to the year 1750, a period when our 
fathers were alive and merry, it seems to me that the air of antiquity diffused over 
the character is rather too great to harmonize with the time. The period is mod- 
ern ; Johnson was writing — and Garrick was acting — and in fact scarcely any thing 
appears to have altered, more important than the cut of a coat. 

** The account of the studies of Waverley seems unnecessarily minute. There 
ore few novel-readers to whom it would be interesting. 1 can see at once the con- 
nection between the studies of Don Quixote, or of the Female Quixote, and the 
events of their lives; but 1 have not yet teen able to trace betwixt Waverley ’s 
character and his studies such clear and decided connection. The account, in short, 
seemed to me too particular ; quite unlike your usual mode in your poetry, and less 
happy. It may te^ however, that the further progress of the character will defeat 
this criticism. The character itself I think excellent and interesting, and 1 was 
equally astonished and delighted to find in the lost-written chapter, that you can 
paint to the eye in prose as well as in verse. 

** Perhaps your own reflections are rather too often mixed with the narrative— 
but 1 state this with much diffidence. I do not mean to object to a train of reflec- 
tions arising from some striking event, but I don’t like their so frequent recurrence. 
The language is spirited, but perhaps rather careless. The humour is admirable. 
Should you ^ oa? My opinion is, clearly — certainly.' I have no doubt of success, 
though it is impossible to guess how much — Ever respectfully, 
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The part of the letter which I have omitted, refers to the state of 
Ballaiityne’s business at the time when it was written. He had, that 
same week, completed the eleventh edition of the Lay ; and the fifth 
of the Lady of the Lake had not passed through his press, before new 
orders from London called for the beginning of a sixth. 1 presume 
the printer’s exultation on this triumphant success, had a great share 
in leading him to consider with doubt and suspicion the propriety of 
his friend’s interrupting just then his career as the great caterer for 
readers of poetry. However this and other matters may have stood, 
the novel appears to have been forthwith laid aside again. 

Some sentences refer to less fortunate circumstances in their joint 
affairs. The publishing firm was as yet little more than a twelvemonth 
old, and already James began to apprehend that some of their mightiest 
undertakings would wholly disappoint Scott’s prognostications. He 
speaks with particular alarm of the edition of Beaumont and Fletcher’s 
plays, of which Weber had now dismissed several volumes from his 
incompetent and presumptuous hand. How Scott should ever have 
countenanced the project of an edition of an English book of this 
class, by a mere drudging German^ appears to me quite inexplicable. 
He placed at Weber’s disposal his own annotated copy, which had 
been offered some years before for the use of Gifford ; but Weber’s 
text is thoroughly disgraceful, and so are all the notes, except those 
which he owed to his patron’s own fien. James Ballantync augurs, and 
well might he do so, not less darkly, as to “ the Aston speculation” — 
that is, the bulky collection entitlea ** Tixal poetry.” “ Over this,” he 
says, “the (Edinburgh) Review of the Sadler has thrown a heavy 
cloud — ^the fact is, it seems to me to have ruined it. Here is the same 
editor and the same printer, and your name withdrawn. I hope you 
agree with John and me, that this Aston business ought to be got rid 
of at almost any sacrifice. We could not now even ask a London 
bookseller to take a share, and a net outlay of near £2500, upon a 
worse than doubtful speculation is surely * most tolerable and not to be 
endured.’ ” 

Another unpromising adventure of this season, was the publication 
of the History of the Guldees (that is, of the cler^ of the primitive 
Scoto-Celtic Church,) by Scott’s worthy old friend. Dr. John Jamieson, 
the author of the celebrated Dictionary. This work, treating of an 
obscure suUect, on which very difierent opinions were and are enter- 
tained by Episcopalians on the one hand, and the adherents of Pres- 
byterianism on the other, was also printed and published by the Bal- 
lantynes, in consequence of the interest which Scott felt, not for the 
writer’s hypothesis, but for the writer personally : and the result was 
another heavy loss to himself and his partners. But a far more serious 
business was the establishment of tne Edinburgh Annual Register, 
which, as we have seen, was suggested by Scott in the very dawn of 
his bookselling projects. The two first volumes were issued about 
this time, and expectation had been highly excited by the announce- 
ment that the historical department was in the hands of Southey, while 
Scott and many other eminent persons were to contribute regularly to 
its miscellaneous literature and science. Mr. Southey was fortunate 
in beginning his narrative with the great era of the Spanish Revolt 
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against Napoleon, and it exhibited his usual research, reflection, ele- 
gance, and spirit. Seireral of the miscellanies, also, were admirable: 
Mr. Southey inserted in the 2d volume for 1808, published in 1810, 
some of the most admired of his minor poems ; — ana Scott did the like, 
lie moreover drew up for that volume an Essay of considerable extent 
on those changes in the Scottish System of Judicature, which had oc- 
cupied the attention of the Commission under which he served as 
secretary ; and the sagacity of this piece appears, on the whole, as 
honourable to him as the clear felicity of its language. Nevertheless, 
the public were alarmed by the prospect of two volumes annually : it 
was, in short, a new periodical publication on a large scale ; all such 
adventures are hazardous in the extreme; and none of them ever can 
succeed, unless there be a skilful bookseller, and a zealous editor, who 
give a very large share of their industry and intelligence, day after 
day, to the conduct of all its arrangements. Such a bookseller John 
Ballantyne was not ; such an editor, with Scott’s multifarious engage- 
ments, he could not be for an Annual Register ; and who, indeed, could 
wish that this had been otherwise? The volumes succeeded each other 
at irregular intervals ; there was soon felt the want of one ever-active 
presiding spirit ; and though the work was continued during a long 
series of years, it never was the source of any thing but anxiety arid 
disappointment to its original projectors. 

I am tempted, as Scott’s Essay on Judicial Reform has never been 
included in any collection of his writings, to extract here a few speci- 
mens of a composition which appears to be as characteristic of the 
man as any that ever proceeded from his pen. Ilis deep jealousy of 
the national honour of Scotland, his fear lest the course of innovation 
at this time threatened should end in a total assimilation of her Juris- 

E rudence to the system of the more powerful sister country, and his 
abitual and deep-rooted dread of change in matters aflecting the 
whole machinery of social existence, are expressed in, among others, 
the following passages: — 

“ An established i^stem is not to be tried by those tests which may, with per- 
fect correctness, be applied to a new theory. A civilized nation, long in posses- 
sion of a code of law, under which, with all its inconveniences, they have found 
means to flourish, is not to be regarded as an infant colony, on which experiments 
in legislation may, without much charge of presumption, be hazarded. A philoso- 
pher is not entitled to investigate such a system by those ideas which he has fixed 
in his own mind as the standard of possible excellence. The only unerring tost of 
every old establishment is the effect it has actually produced ; for that must be 
held to be good from whence good is derived. The people have, by degrees, 
moulded their habits to the law they are compelled to obey ; for some of its imper- 
fections, remedies have been found; toothers they have reconciled themselves; 
till, at last, they have, from various causes, attained the object which the most san- 
guine visionary could promise to himself from his own perfect unembodied system. 
Ijet us not be underst^ to mean, that a superstitious regard for antiquity ought 
to stay the hand of a temperate reform. But the task is delicate, and fbll of dan- 
ger ; perilous in its execution, and extremely doubtful in its issue. Is there not 
rational ground to apprehend, that, in attempting to eradicate the disease, the sound 
part of the constitution may be essentially injured ? Can we be quite certain that 
less inconvenience will result from that newly-discovcred and unknown remedy 
than from the evil, which the juices and humours with which it has long been in- 
corporated may have neutralized? — that, after a thorough reformation has been 
achieved, it may not be found necessary to counterwork the antidote itself, by 
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having: rccouree to the very error we have incautiously abjured 1 We are tau^rht, 
by great authority, that * possibly they may espy something that may, in truth, be 
mischievous in some particular case, but weigh not how many inconveniences are, 
on the other side, prevented or remedied by that which is the supposed vicious 
strictness of the law ; and he that purchases a reformation of a law with the intro- 
duction of greater incoveniences, by the amotion of a mischief, makes an ill bar- 
gain. No human law can be absolutely perfect It is sufficient that it be best ut 
plurimum ; and as to the mischiefs tlmt it occasions, as they are accidental and 
casual, so they may be oftentimes, by due core, prevented, without an alteration of 
the main.’* 

Every great reform, we farther conceive, ought to be taken at a point some- 
what lower than the necessity seems to require. Montesquieu has a chapter, of 
which the title is, QiiHl ne jfaut pas tout corriger. Our improvement ought to 
contain within itself a principle of progressive improvement. We are thus ena- 
bled to see our way distinctly before us ; we have, at the same time, under our 
eyes, the ancient malady, with the palliatives by which the hand of time has con- 
trolled its natural symptoms, and the effects arising from the process intended to 
remove it; and our course, whether we advance or recede, will be safe, and confi- 
dent, and honourable ; whereas, by taking our reform at the utmost possible stretch 
of the wrong complained of, we cannot fail to bring into disrepute the order of 
things, as established, without any corresponding certainty that our innovations 
will produce the result which our sanguine hopes have anticipated ; and we thus 
deprive ourselves of the chance of a secure retreat in the event of our failure.” 

Nor does the following paragraph on the proposal for extending to 
Scotland the system of Jurtf Trial in civil actions all classesy appear 
to me less characteristic of Scott: — 

” We feci it very difficult to associate with this subject any idea of political or 
personal liberty ; both of which have been supposed to be secured, and even to be 
rendered more valuable, by means of the trial by jury in questions of private right. 
It is perhaps owing to our want of information, or to the phlegm and frigidity of 
our national character, that we cannot participate in that enthusiasm which the 
very name of this institution is said to excite in every patriotic bosom. We can 
listen to the cabalistic sound of Trial by Jury, which has produced effects only to 
be paralleled by those of the mysterious words uttered by the Queen of the City of 
Enchantments, in the Arabian Tale, and retain the entire possession of our form 
and senses. We understand that sentiment of a celebrated author, that this bar- 
rier against the usurpation of power, in matters where power has any concern, 
may probably avert from our island the fate of many states that now exist but in 
history ; and we think this great possession is peculiarly valuable in Scotland, 
where the privileges of the public prosecutor are not controlled by those of a grand 
jury. The merits of the establishment we are now examining are to be ascer- 
tained by a different test. It is merely a contrivance for attaining the ends of pri- 
vate justice, for developing the merits of a civil question in which individuals are 
interested ; and that contrivance is the best which most speedily and effectually 
serves the purpose for which it was framed. In causes of that description, no shield 
is necessary against the invasion of power; the issue is to be investigated witliout 
leaning or partiality, for whatever is unduly given to one party is unduly wrested 
from the other; and unless we take under our consideration those advantages 
which time or accident may have introduced, we see not what superiority can in 
the abstract be supposed to belong to this as a judicature for the determination of 
all or the greater number of civil actions. We discover no ground for suspecting 
that the judgments of a few well-educated and upright men may be influenced by 
any undue bias ; that an interest merely patrimonial is more safely lodged in an 
obscure and evanescent body than in a dignified, independent, and permanent tri- 
bunal, versed in the science to be administered, and responsible for the decisions 
they pronounce ; — and we suspect that a philosopher, contemplating both in his 
closet, will augur more danger from a system which devolves on one set of men 
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the responsibility of doctrines taught them by another, than from that system which 
attaches to the judges all the consequences of the law they deliver.” 

' Some, though not all, of the changes deprecated in this Essay, had 
been adopted by the Legislature^ before it was published ; others of 
them have since been submitted to experiment ; and I believe that, on 
the whole, his views may safely bear the test to which time has ex- 
posed them — though as to the particular point of trial by jury in civil 
causes, the dreaded innovation, being conducted by wise and temper- 
ate hands, has, in its results, proved satisfactory to the people at large, 
as well as to the Bench and the Bar of Scotland. I have, however, 
chiefly introduced the above extracts as illustrative of the dissatisfac- 
tion with which Scott considered the commencement of a syslcm of 
jurisprudential innovation ; and though it must not be forgotten that 
his own office as a Clerk of Session had never yet brought him any 
thing but labour, and that he consequently complained from time to 
time of the inroads this labour made on hours whi(!h might otherwise 
have been more profitably bestowed, I suspect his antipathy to this 
new system, as a system, had no small share in producing the state of 
mind indicated in a remarkable letter addressed, in the latter part of 
this year, to his brother Thomas. The other source of uneasiness to 
which it alludes has been already touched upon — and we shall have 
but too much of it hereafter. He says to his brother (Ashesticl, 1st 
November, 1810), — 

** I have no objection to tell you in confidence, that, were Dundas to go out Go- 
vernor-General to India, and were he willing to take me with him in a gocxl situa- 
tion, 1 would not hesitate to pitch the Court of Session and the booksellers to tho 
devil, end try my fortune in another climate.” 

He adds, ** but this is strictly enire nous ^* — nor indeed was I aware 
until I found this letter, that he had ever entertained such a design as 
that which it communicates. Mr. Dundas (now Lord Melville), being 
deeply conversant in our Eastern affairs, and highly acceptable to the 
Court of Directors in the office of President of the Boara of Control, 
which he had long filled, was spoken of, at various times in the course 
of his public life, as likely to be appointed Governor-General of India. 
He had, no doubt, hinted to Scott that in case he should ever assume 
that high station it would be very agreeable for him to be accompa- 
nied by his early friend : and there could bo little question of his capa- 
^ city to have filled with distinction the part either of an Indian secretary 
or of an Indian judge. 

But though it is easy to account for his expressing in so marked a 
manner at this particular period his willingness to relinquish literature 
as the main occupation of his time, it is impossible to consider the 
whole course of his correspondence and conversation without agree- 
ing in the conclusion of Mr. Morritt, that he was all along sincere irf 
the opinion that literature ought never to be ranked on the same scale 
of importance with the conduct of business in any of the great depart- 
ments of public life. This opinion he always expressed, and 1 have 
no doubt that at any period preceding his acquisition of a landed pro- 
perty, he would have acted on it, even to the extent of leaving Scot- 
land, had a suitable opportunity been afforded him to give that evidence 
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of his sincerity. This is so remarkable a feature in his character, that 
the reader will forgive me should I recur to it in the sequel. 

At the same time I have no notion that at this or any other period 
he contemplated abandoning literature. Such a thouglit would hardly 
enter the head of the man, not yet forty years of age, whose career 
had been one of unbroken success, and w'hosc third great work had 
just been received with a degree of favour, both critical and popular, 
altogether unprecedented in the annals of his country. Ilis hope, no 
doubt, was that an honourable oiHcial station in the East might afford 
him both a world of new materials for poetry, and wliat would in his 
case be abundance of leisure for turning them to account, according 
to the deliberate dictates of his own judgment. What he desired to 
escape from was not the exertion of his genius, which must ever have 
been to him the source of his most exquisite enjoyment, but the daily 
round of prosaic and perplexing toils in which his connexion with the 
Ballantynes had involved him. He was able to combine the regular 
discharge of such functioiis with the exercise of the high powers of 
imagination, in a manner of which history affords no other example ; 
yet many, no doubt, w'erc the weary hours, when he repented him of 
the rash engagements which had imposed such a burden of mere task- 
work on his energies. But his external position, before the lapse of 
another year, underwent a change, which for ever fixed his destiny to 
the soil of his bc^st affections and happiest inspirations. 

The letters of Scott to all his friends have sufficiently shown the 
unflagging interest with which, among all his personal labours ami 
anxieties, he watched the progress of the great contest in the Penin- 
sula. It was so earnest that he never on any journey, not even in his 
very frequent passages between Edinburgh and Ashcstiel, omitted to 
take with him the largest and best map he had been able to procure 
of the scat of war; upon this he was perpetually poring, tracing the 
marches and countermarches of the French and English, by means 
of black and white pins; and not seldom did Mrs. Scott complain of 
this constant occupation of his attention and her carriage, lii the 
beginning of 1811, a committee was formed in London to collect sub- 
scriptions for the relief of the Portuguese, who had seen their lands 
wasted, their vines torn up, and their houses burnt in the course of 
Massena^s last unfortunate campaign; and Scott, on reading the adver- 
tisement, immediately addressed Mr. Whitmore, the chairman, beg- 
ging that the committee would allow him to contribute to their fund 
the profits, to whatever they might amount, of a poem which he pro- 
posed to write upon a subject connected wijh the localities of the 
patriotic struggle. His ofier was of course accepted ; and ** The 
Vision op Don Roderick” was begun as soon as the Spring vacation 
enabled him to retire to Ashestiel. 

On the 20th of April he writes thus to Mr. Morritt, who had lost a 
dear young friend in the battle of Barrosa. 

“I rejoice with the heart of a Scotsman in the success of Lord Welling^, and 
with all the pride of a seer to boot. 1 have been for three years proclaiming him 
as the only man we had to trust to — a man of talent and genius — not deterred by 
obstacles, not fettered by prejudices, not immured within the pedantries of his pro- 
fession— but playing the general and the hero when most of our military com- 

33 * 
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manders would have exhibited the drill sergeant, or at best the adjutant These 
campaigns will teach us what we have long needed to know, that success depends 
not on the nice drilling of regiments, but upon the grand movements and combina- 
tions of an army. We have been hitherto polishing hinges, when we should have 
studied tlie mechanical union of a huge machine. Now— our army begin to see 
that the grand secret, as the French call it, consists only in union, joint exertion, 
and concerted movement This will enable us to meet the dogs on fair terms as 
to numbers, and for the rest, *my soul and body on the action both.* 

** The downfal of Buonaparte’s military fame will be the signal of his ruin, and, 
if we may trust the reports this day brings us from Holland, there is glorious mis- 
chief on foot already. I hope wc shall be able to fling fuel into the flame imme- 
diately. A country with so many dykes and ditches must be fearfully tenable 
when the peasants are willing to flght. How 1 should enjoy the disconsolate 
visages of those Whig dogs, those dwellers upon the Isthmus, who have been fore- 
telling the rout and ruin which it only required their being in power to have 
achieved ! It is quite plain, from Sir Robert Wilson’s account, that they neglected 
to feed the lamp of Russia, and it only resulted from their want of opportunity that 
they did not quench the smoking flax in the Peninsula — a thought so profligate 
that those who, from party or personal interest, indulged it, ought to pray for 
mercy, and return thanks tor the providential intciyuption which obstructed their 
purpose, as they would for a meditated but prevented parricide. But enough of the 
thorny subject of politics. 

** 1 grieve for your loss at Barrosa, but what more glorious fall could a man select 
for himself or friend, thg,n dying with his sword in hand and the cry of victory in 
his earsi 

‘’As for my own operations they are very trifling, though sufficiently miscella- 
neous. 1 have been writing a sketch of Buonaparte’s tactics for the Edinburgh 
Register, and some other trumpery of the same kind. Particularly I meditate 
some wild stanzas referring to the Peninsula : if I can lick them into any shape, I 
hope to get something handsome from the booksellers for the Portuguese sufferers : 
* Silver and gold have I none, but that which I have will I give unto them.’ My 
lyrics are called the Vision of Don Roderick : you remember the story of the last 
Gothic King of Spain descending into an enchanted cavern to know the fate of 
the Mmrisli invasion — that is ray machinery. Pray, don’t mention this, for some 
one will snatch up the subject as 1 have been served before: and I have not written 
a line yet I am going to Ashestiel for eight days to fish and rhyme. 

The poem was published, in 4to, in July ; and the immediate pro- 
ceeds were forwarded to the board in London. Ills friend, the Earl 
of Dalkeith, seems to have been a member of the committee, and ho 
writes thus to Scott on the occasion : — 

’’Those with ample fortunes and thicker he^s may easily give 100 guineas to 
a subscription, but the man is really to be envied who can d^w that sum from his 
own brains, and apply tlie produce so beneficially and to so exalted a purpose.” 

I presume, however, that when his lordship thus mentions 100 
guineas, he alludes merely to the first instalment of Scott’s contribu- 
tion. • 

In the original preface to this poem Scott alludes to two events 
which had “cruelly interrupted his task” — the successive deaths of his 
kind friend, the Lord President of the Court of Session (Blair),* and 
his early patron, Henry Dundas, Viscount Melville : and bis letters at 
the time aflbrd additional evidence of the shock his feelings had thus 
sustained. — 

The following, to Mrs. Scott of Harden, is dated May 28th, 1811 — 

* The Right Hon. Robert Blair of Avounton, son of the Author of “The Grave.” 
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** My dear Madam, 

We are deprived of the prospect of waiting^ upon you on the birth-tlay, by 
the confusion into which the business of this court is thrown by the most unexpoett- 
ed and irreparable loss which it has sustained in the death of the President — it is 
scarcely possible to conceive a calamity which is more universally or will be so 
lon^ felt by the country. His integrity and legal knowledge, joined to a peculiar 
dignity of thought, action, and expression, had begun to establish in the minds of 
the public at large tliat confidence in the regular and solemn administration of 
justice, which is so necessary to its usefulness and respectability. My official 
situation, as well as the private intimacy of our families, makes me a sincere 
mourner on this melancholy occasion, fur I feel a severe personal deprivation, be- 
sides the general share of sorrow common to all of every party or description who 
were in the way of witnessing his conduct. 

** He was a rare instance of a man whose habits were every way averse to the 
cultivation of popularity, rising, nevertbeless, to the highest point in the public 
opinion, by the manly and dignified discharge of his duty. 1 have been really so 
much shocked and out of spirits, yesterday and the day preceding, that 1 can write 
and think of nothing else. 

“ I have to send you the Vision of Don Roderick, as soon ns we can get it out—-* 
it is a trifle 1 have written to eke out the subscription for the suffering Portuguese. 
Believe me, iny dear Mrs. Scott, ever yours most truly and respectfully, 

Waltkr Scarr,” 

The next letter is to Mr. Morritt, who, like himself, had enjoyed a 
large share of Lord Melville's friendly regard ; and had more than 
once met his Lordship, aflcr his fall, at the Poet’s house in ('astlc 
Street ; where, by the way, the old Statesman entered with such sim- 
ple-heartedness into all the ways of the happy circle, that it had come 
to be an established rule for the children to sit up to supper whenever 
Lord Melville dined there. 

“Bdinbargh, July 1, 1811. 

“My dear M. 

“ I have this moment got your kind letter, just as I was packing up Don Rode- 
rick for you. This patriotic puppet-show has been finished under wretched aus- 
pices; poor Lord Melville’s death so quickly succeeding that of President Blair, 
one of the best and wisest judges that ever distributed justice, broke my spirit 
sadly. My official situation placed me in daily contact with the President, and his 
ability and candour were the source of my daily admiration. As for poor dear liord 
Melville, ‘Tis vain to name him whom we mourn in vain.' Almost the lost time 
I saw him, he was talking of you in the highest terms of regard, and expressing 
great hopes of again seeing you at Dunira this summer, where 1 proposed to at- 
tend you. Hci mihi ! quid kei mihi ? humana perpeasi surnus. llis loss will be 
long and severely felt here, and Envy is already paying her cold tribute of ap- 
plause to the worth that she maligned while it walked upon earth. 

“ There is a very odd coincidence between the deaths of these eminent charac- 
ters, and that of a very inferior persem, a dentist of this city, named Dubissoii. He 
met the President the day before his death, who used a particular expression in 
speaking to him ; the day before Lord Melville died, he also met Dubisson nearly 
on the same spot, and to the man’s surprise used the President’s very words in 
saluting him. On this second death, he expressed (jocularly, however) an appre- 
hension that he hunself would be the third — was taken ill and died in an hour’s 
space. Was not this remarkable 1 Yours ever, 

w. a” 

The Vision of Don Roderick had features of novelty, both as to the 
subject and the manner of the composition, which excited much atten- 
,tion, and gave rise to some sharp controversy. The main fable was 
indeed from the most picturesque region of old romance ; but was 
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made throughout the vehicle of feelings directly adverse to those with 
which the Whig critics had alt along regarded the interference of 
Britain in behalf of the nations of the reninsula; and the silence 
which, while celebrating our other generals on that scene of action, 
had been preserved with respect to Scott’s own gallant countryman. 
Sir John Moore, was considered or represented by them as an odious 
example of genius hood- winked by the influence of party. Nor were 
there wanting persons who affected to discover that the charm of 
Scott’s poetry had to a great extent evaporated under the severe test 
to which he had exposed it, by adopting, in place of those compara- 
tively light and easy measures in which he had hitherto dealt, the most 
elaborate one that our literature exhibits. The production, notwith- 
standing the complexity of the Spenserian stanza, had been very 
rapidly executed ; and it shows, accordingly, many traces of negli- 
gence. But the patriotic inspiration of it found an echo in the vast 
majority of British hearts ; many of the Whig oracles themselves ac- 
knowledged that the difficulties of the metre had been on the whole 
successfully overcome ; and even the hardest critics were compelled 
to express unqualified admiration of various detached pictures and 
passages, which, in tfuth, as no one now disputes, neither he nor any 
other poet ever excelled. The whole setting or framework — whatever 
relates in short to the last of the Goths mmself — was, I think, even 
then unanimously pronounced admirable ; and no party feeling could 
blind any man to the heroic splendour of such stanzas as those in 
which the three equally gallant elements of a British army arc con- 
trasted. I incline to believe that the choice of the measure had been 
in no small degree the result of those hints which Scott had received 
on the subject of his favourite octosyllabics, more especially from 
Ellis and (banning ; and, as we shall see presently, he about this time 
made more than one similar experiment, in all likelihood from the 
same motive. 

Of the letters which reached him in consequence of the appearance 
of The Vision, he has preserved several, which had no doubt interest- 
ed and gratified him at the time. One of these was from Lady Wel- 
lington, to whom he had never had the honour of being presented, but 
who could not, as she said, remain silent on the receipt of such a 
tribute to the fame of “ the first and best of men.” Ever afterwards 
she continued to correspond with him, and indeed, among the very 
last letters which the Duchess of Wellington appears to have written, 
was a most affecting one, bidding him farewell, and thanking him for 
the solace his works had afforded her during her fatal illness. Another 
was in these terms : — 


7b Waiter Sk:ottt Esq. 


» Hinckley, July 26, 1811. ' 

My dear Sir, 

“ I am veiy glad that you have essayed a new metre — ^new I mean for you to 
use. That which vou have chosen is perhaps at once the most artificial a^ the 
most magnificent that our language airords; and your success in it ought to en- 
courage you to believe, that for you, at least, the majestic march of Dryden (to my 
ear the perfection of liarmony) is not, as you seem to pronounce it, irrecoverable. 

I wrong in imagining that Spenser does not use the pinsquamrAlexandrine — 
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the verse which is as much longer tlian an Alexandrine, as an Alexandrine is 
longer than an ordinary heroic measure ? I have no books where 1 am, to which 
to refer. You use this — and in the first stanza. 

“ Your poem has been met on my part by an exchange somewhat like that of 
Diomed*s armour against Glaucus's — ^brass for gold — a heavy speech upon bullion. 
If you have never thought upon the subject — as to my great contentment 1 never 
had a twelvemonth ago— let me counsel you to keep clear of it, and forthwith put 
my speech into the Sre, unread. It has no one merit but that of sincerity. I 
formed my opinion inost reluctantly ; having formed it, I could not but maintain it ; 
having maintained it in Parliament, 1 wished to record it intelligibly. But it is 
one which, so far from cherishing and wishing to make proselytes to, 1 would much 
rather renounce, if I could find a person to convince me that it is erroneous. This 
is at least an unusual state of mind in controversy. It is such as I do not generally 
profess on all subjects — such as you will give me credit for not being able to main- 
tain, for instance, when cither tlie exploits which you celebrate in your last poem, 
or your manner of celebrating them, are disputed or disparaged. Believe me, with 
great regard and esteem, very sincerely yours, 

Gborois Canning.*’ 

But, of all the letters addressed to the author of the Vision of Don 
Roderick, I am very sure no one was so welcome as that which 
reached him, some months after his poem had ceased to be new in 
England, from a dear friend of his earliest days, who, after various 
chances and changes of life, was then serving in Lord Wellington’s 
army, as a captain in the 58th regiment. I am sure that Sir Adam 
Ferguson’s good-nature will pardon my inserting here some extracts 
from a communication which his aifcc.tionute schoolfellow very often 
referred to in after years with the highest appearance of interest and 
pleasure. 

To Walter Scotty Esq, 

Lisbon, Slst August, 1811 

“ My dear Walter, 

“ A tier such a length of silence between us, and, 1 grant on my part, so un 
warrantable, I think I see your face of surprise on recognising this MS., and hear 
you exclaim — What strange wind has blown a letter from Linton 7 1 must say, 
that although both you and my good friend Mrs. S. must have set me down as a 
most indifferent, not to say ungrateful sort of gentleman, far otherwise has been 
the case, as in the course of my wanderings through this country, 1 have often be- 
guiled a long march, or watchful night’s d^uty, by thinking on the merry fireside 
in North Castle Street. However, the irregular roving life we lead, always inter- 
fered with my resolves of correspondence. 

“ But now, quitting self, I need not tell you how greatly I was delighted at the 
success of the Lady of the Lake. I dare say you are by this time well tired of 
such greetings— so I shall only say, that last spring I was so fortunate as to get a 
reading of it, when in the lines of Torres Vedras, and thought I had no inconsi- 
derable right to enter into and judge of its beauties, having made one of the party 
on yodr first visit to the Trossachs; and you will allow, that a little vanity on 
my part on this account (every thing considered), was natural enough. While 
the book was in my possession, I had nightly invitations to evening parties ! to 
read and illustrate passa^i^es of it ; and 1 must say that (though not conscious of 
much merit in the way of recitation) iny attempts to do justice to the grand open- 
ing of the stag-hunt, were always followed with bursts of applau^— for this canto 
was the favourite among the rough sons of the fighting Third Division. At that 
time supplies of various kinds, especially any thing in the way of delicacies, were 
very scanty ; and, in gratitude, 1 am bound to declare, that to the go(^ offices of 
the Ijsdy, I owed mony a slice of ham, and rummer of hot punch, which, I assure 
you, were amongst the most welcome favours that one officer could bestow on an- 
other during the long rainy nights of last January and February. By desire of my 
messmates of the Black-cufib, 1 some time ago sent a commission to London for a 
VoL.I. 2Z 
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copy of the music of the boat-son^ * Hail to the Chief,* as performed at Covent* 
Gaiden, but have not yet i^ot it If you can assist in this, I need not say that on 
every performance a flowing bumper will go round to the l^rd. We have lately 
been fortunate in getting a go^ moster to our band, who is curious in old Scotch 
and Irish airs, and has harmonized Johnny Cope^ dLc. dzc.'. . . . 

** Lisbon, 6th October. 

I had written all the foregoing botheration, intending to send it by a wounded 
friend going home to Scotland, when, to my no small joy, your parcel, enclosing 
Don Roderick, reached me. How kind I take it your remembering old Linton in 
this way ! A day or two after I received yours I was sent into the Alentejo, where 
I remained a month, and only returned a few days ago, much delighted with the 
trip. You wish to know how I like the Vision ; but as you can*t look for any 
learned critique from me, I shall only say that I fully entered into the spirit and 
beauty of it, and that I relished much the wild and fanciful opening of the intro- 
ductory part ; yet what particularly delighted me were the stanzas announcing the 
approach of the British fleets and armies to this country, and the three delightful 
ones descriptive of the different troops, English, Scotch, and Irish ; and I can assure 
you the Puts are, to a man, enchanted with the picture drawn of their countrymen, 
and the mention of the great man himself. Your swearing, in the true character 
of a minstrel, ‘shiver my harp and burst its every chord,* amused me not a little. 
From being well acquainted with a great many of the situations described, they 
had of course the more interest, ahd ‘Grim Busaco’s iron ridge’ most happily paints 
the appearance of that memorable field. You must know that we have got with 
us some bright geniuses, natives of the dear country^ and who go by the name of 
‘ the poets.* Of course a present of this kind is not thrown away upon indifferent 
subjects, but it is read and repeated with all the enthusiasm your warmest wish 
could desire. Should it be my fate to survive, I am resolved to try my hand on a 
snug little farm either up or down the Tweed, somewhere in your neighbourhood, 
and on this dream many a delightful castle do I build. 

“ 1 am most happy to hear that the Club* goes on in the old smooth style. I am 
afraid, however, that now * * * has become a judge, the delights of ^crogum and 
The Tailor will be lost, till revived perhaps by the old croupier in the shape of a 
battered half-pay officer. Yours affectionately, 

Adam Pbrouson.’* 

More than one of the gallant captain’s chateaux en Espagne were, 
as we shall see, realized in the sequel. I must not omit a circum- 
stance which had reached Scott from another source, and which he 
always took special pride in relating, namely, that in the course of 
the day when the Lady of the Lake first reached Sir Adam Ferguson, 
he was posted with his company on a point of ground exposed *to the 
enemy’s artillery ; somewhere no doubt on the lines of Torres Vedras. 
The men were ordered to lie prostrate on the ground ; while they kept 
that attitude, the Captain, kneeling at their head, read aloud the de- 
scription of the battle in Canto VI., and the listening soldiers only 
interrupted him by a joyous huzza, whenever the French shot struck 
the bank close above them. 

The only allusion which I have found, in Scott’s letters, to the Edin- 
burgh Review on his Vision, occurs in a letter to Mr. Morritt (26th 
September, 1811), which also contains the only hint of his having 
been about this time requested to undertake the task of rendering into 
English the Charlemagne of Lucien Buonaparte. He says — 

“ The Edinburgh Reviewers have been down on my poor Don hand to fist ; but, 
truly, as they arc too fastidious to approve of the campaign, 1 should be very un- 

See afge, page 96. 
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reasonable if I expected them to like the celebration of it I agree with them, 
however, as to the lumbering weight of the stanza, and I shrewdly suspect it 
would require a very great poet indeed to prevent the tedium arising from the re- 
currence of rhymes. Our language is unable to support the expenditure of so 
many for each stanza : even Spenser himself, with all the license of using obsolete 
words and uncommon spellings, sometimes fatigues the car. They are also very 
wroth with me for omitting the merits of Sir John Moore ; but as I never exactly 
discovered in what these lay, unless in conducting his advance and retreat upon a 
plan the most likely to verity the desponding speculations of the fbresaid reviewers, 
1 must hold myself excused for not giving praise where I was unable to see that 
much was due. The only literary news 1 have to send you is, that Lucien Buona- 
parte's epic, in twenty-tour chants^ is about to appear. An application was made 
to me to translate it, which 1 negatived of course, and that roundly "^ 

I have alluded to some other new experiments in versification about 
this time as probably originating in the many hints of Ellis, Canning, 
and probably of Erskinc, that, if he wished to do himself full justice 
in poetical narration, ne ought to attempt at least the rhyme of Dry- 
den's Fables. Having essayed the most difii(!ult of all English mea- 
sures in Don Roderick, he this year tried also the heroic cou])let, and 
produced that imitation of Crabbe, The Poacher: — on seeing which, 
Crabbe, as his son's biography tells us, exclaimed, *^This man, who- 
ever he is, can do all that I can, and something more." This piece, 
together with some verses, afterwards worked up into the Bridal of 
Tricrmain, and another fragment in imitation of Moore’s I-yrics, when 
first forwarded to Ballantyne, were accompanied with a little note, in 
which he says : ‘‘ Understand I have no idea of parody, but serious 
imitation, if I can accomplish it. The subject for my Oabbe is a 
character in his line which he has never touched. 1 think of Words- 
worth, too, and perhaps a ghost story alter Lewis. I should be am 
bitious of trying Campbell ; but his peculiarity consists so much in the 
matter, and so Tittle in the manner, that (to his praise be it spoken), I 
rather think I cannot touch him.” The three imitations which he did 
execute appeared in the Edinburgh Register for 1809, published in the 
autumn of 1811. 'They were there introduced by a letter entitled The 
Inferno of Altisidora, in which he shadows out the chief reviewers of 
the day, especially his friends Jeflrey and Gifibrd, with admirable 
breadth and yet lightness of pleasantry. He kept his secret as to this 
Inferno, and all its appendages, even from Miss Baillie — to whom he 
says, on their appearance, that — the imitation of Crabbe had struck 
him as good ; that of Moore as bad ; and that of himself as beginning 
well, but falling off grievously to the close.” He seems to have been 
equally mysterious as to an imitation of the quaint love verses of the 
beginning of the 17th century, which had found its way shortly before 
into the newspapers, under the name of The Resolve ;* but I find him 
acknowledging its parentage to his brother Thomas, whose sagacity 
had at once guessed the truth. “ As to the Resolve,” he says, “ it is 
mine; and it is not— or, to be less enigmatical, it is an old fragment, 
which I coopered up into its present state with the purpose of quizzing 


* The ponderous epic entitled, Charlemagne^ m VEgliee Delinrie was pabliahed in 
1814 ; and an English version, by tlio Rev. S. Butler and the Rev. F. Hodgson, appeared 
111 1315. 2vols.4to. 

f See Poetical Works, edition 1834, voL viii. p. 374 
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certain judges of poetry, who have been extremely delighted, and de- 
clare that no living poet could write in the same exquisite taste.” These 
critics were his triends of the Friday Club. When included in the 
Register, iiowever, the Resolve had his name affixed to it. In that 
case his concealment had already answered its purpose. It is curious 
to trace the beginnings of the systematic mystification which he after- 
wards put in practice with regard to the most important series of his 
works. * 

The quarto edition of Don Roderick having rapidly gone ofT, instead 
of reprinting the poem as usual in a separate octavo, he inserted it en- 
tire in the current volume of the Register; a sufficient proof how much 
that undertaking was already felt to require extraordinary exertion on 
the part of its proprietors. Among other minor tasks of the same year, 
he produced an edition of Wilson’s Secret History of the Court of 
King James L, in two vols. 8vo, to which he supplied a copious pre- 
face, and a^rich body of notes. He also contributed two or three 
articles to the Quarterly Review. 


CHAPTER XXIII. 

NEW ARRANGEMENT CONCERNING THE CLERKS OF SESSION— SCOTT’S FIRST 
PURCHASE OF LAND-ABBOTSFORD; TURN-AGAIN, ETC.--JOANNA BAILLIF/S 
ORRA, ETC.-DEATH OF JAMES GRAHAME— AND OF JOHN LEYDEN.-1811. 

Throughout 1811, Scott’s serious labour continued to be bestowed 
on the advancing edition of Swift; but this and all other literary tasks 
were frequently interrupted in consequence of an important step which 
he took early in the year ; namely, the purchase of the first portion of 
what became in the sequel an extensive landed property in Roxburgh- 
shire. He had now the near prospect of coming into the beneficial 
use of the office he had so long filled without emolument in the Court 
of Session. For, connected with the other reforms in the Scotch ju- 
dicature, was a plan for allowing the retirement of functionaries, who 
had served to an advanced iperiod of life, upon pensions ; should this 
meet the approbation of parliament, there was little doubt Mr. George 
Home would avail himself of the opportunity to resign the place of 
which he had now for five years executed none of the duties ; and the 
second Lord Melville, who had now succeeded his father as the vir- 
tual Minister for Scotland, had so much at heart a measure in itself 
obviously just and prudent, that little doubt could be entertained of the 
result 01 his efforts in its behalf. The Clerks of Session, it had been 
already settled, were henceforth to be paid not by fees, but by fixed 
salaries; the amount of each salary, it was soon after arranged, should 
be £1300 per annum ; and contemplating a speedy accession of pro- 
fessional income so considerable as this, and at the same time a vigor- 
ous prosecution of his literary career, Scott fixed his eyes on a small 
farm within a few miles of Ashestiel, which it was understood would 
presently be in the market, and resolved to place himself by its acqui- 
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sition in the situation to which he had probably from his earliest days 
looked forward as the highest object of ambition, that of a Tweedsidc 
Laird. — Sit mihi sedes utinatn senecict! 

And the place itself, though not to the general observer a very at- 
tractive one, had long been one of peculiar interest for him. 1 have 
often heard him tell, that when travelling in his boyhood with his father, 
from Selkirk to Melrose, the old man suddenly desired the carriage to 
halt at the foot of an eminence, and said, “ we must get out here, 
Walter, and see a thing quite in your line.” His father then conducted 
him to a rude stone on the edge of an acclivity about half a mile above 
the Tweed at Abbotsfofd, which marks the spot — 

“ Wliiro gallant Ccssford’s lifc-blotid dear 
^ Rucked on dark Elliott’s border spear.** 

This was the conclusion of the battle of Melrose, fought in 1526, be- 
tween the Earls of Angus and Home, and the two chiefs of the race 
of Kerr, on the one side, and Bucclcuch and his clan on the other, in 
sight of the young King James V., the possession of whose j)crsoii 
was the object of the contest. This battle is often mentioned in the 
Border Minstrelsy, and the reader will find a long note on it, under 
the lines which I have just quoted from the Lay of the J^ast Minstrel. 
In the names of various localities between Melrose and Abbotsford, 
such as Skirmish-fieid^ Charge-Law^ and so forth, the incidents of the 
fight have found a lasting record ; and the spot where the retainer of 
Buccleuch terminated the pursuit of the victors by the mortal wound 
of Kerr of Cessford (ancestor of the Dukes of Roxburghe), has always 
been called Turn-again. In his own future donmin the young minstrel 
had before him the scene of the last great Clan-battle of the Borders. 

On the 12th of May, 1811, he writes to James Ballantyne, apologi- 
zing for some delay about proof-sheets. 

My attention, ** he adds, “ has been a little dissipated by considering a plan tor 
my own future comfort, which 1 hasten to mention to you. My lease of Ashestiel 
is out — I now sit a tenant at will under a heavy rent, and at all the inconvenience 
of one when in the house of another. I 'have, therefore, resolved to purchase a 
piece of ground sufficient for a cottage and a few fields. There arc two pieces^ 
either of which would suit me, but both would make a very desirable property in- 
deed. They stretch along the Tweed near half-way between Melrose and Selkirk, 
on the opposite side from Lord Somerville, and could be had for between JCTOOO 
and jCdOOO — or either separate for about half the sum. I have serious thoughts 
of one or both, and must have recourse to my pen to make the matter easy. The 
worst is the difficulty which John might find in advancing m large a sum as the 
copyright of a new poem ; supposing it to be made payable within a year at farthest 
from the work going to press, — which would be essential to my purpose. Yet the 
lAdy of the Lake came soon home. I have a letter this morning giving me good 
hope of my Treasury business being carried through : if this takes place, 1 will bur 
both the little farms, which will give me a mile of the beautiful turn of Tweed, 
above Ga]a-f(X)t — if not, I will confine myself to one. As my income, m the event 
supposed, will be very considerable, it will afford a sinking fund to clear off what 
debt I may incur in making this purchase. It is proper John and you should be 
as soon as possible apprized of these my intentions, which I believe you will think 
reafionable in my situation, and at my age, while I may yet hope to sit under the 
shade of a tree of my own planting. 1 shall not, I think, want any pecuniary as- 
sistance beyond what I have noticed, but of course my powers of rendering it will 
be considerably limited for a time. 1 hope this Register will give a start to its pre- 
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decessoTs ; I assure you I shall spare no pains. John must lend his earnest atten- 
tion to clear his hands of the quire stock, and to taking in as little as he can un- 
less in the way of exchange ; in short, reeling our sails, which arc at present too 
much spread tor our ballast.’* 

He alludes in the same letter to a change in the firm of Messrs. 
Constable, which John Ballantyne had just announced to him ; and, 
although some of his prognostications on this business were not ex- 
actly fulfilled, I must quote his expressions for the light they throw on' 
his opinion of Constable's temper and character. 

“ No association,” he says, “of the kind Mr. C. proposes, will stand two years 
with him tor its head. His temper is too haughty to bear with the complaints, and 
to answer all the minute enquiries, which partners of that sort will think themselves 
entitled to make, and expect to have answered. Their first onset, however, will bo 

terrible, and John must be prepared to lie by The new poem would kiplp the 

presses.” 

The new partners to which he refers were Mr. Robert Cathcart, 
Writer to the Signet, a man of high worth and integrity, who conti- 
nued to be connected with Constable's business until his death in No- 
vember, 1812; and Mr. Robert Cadell, who afterwards married Mr. 
Constable’s eldest daughter.* 

Of the two adjoining farms, both of which he had at this tiirie 
thought of [)urchasing, he shortly afterwards made up his mind that one 
would be sufficient to begin with; and he selected that nearest to 
Ashestiel, and comprising the scene of Ccssford’s slaughter. The per- 
son from whom he bought it was an old friend of his own, whose ster- 
ling worth he venerated, and whose humorous conversation rendered 
him an universal favourite among the gentry of the Forest — the late 
Rev. Dr. Robert Douglas, minister of Galashiels — the same man to 
whom Mrs. Cockburn described the juvenile prodigy of George’s 
Square, in November, 1777. Dr. Douglas had never resided on the 
property, and his eflbrts to embellish it had been limited to one stripe 
of firs, so long and so narrow that Scott likened it to a black hair- 
comb. It ran from the precincts of the homestead towards. Turn-again^ 
and has bequeathed the name of the DocU/r^s reddivg-kame to the mass 
of nobler trees amidst which its dark straight line can now hardly be 
traced. The farm consisted of a ricli meadow or haugh along the 
banks of the river, and about a hundred acres of ground behind, all in 
a neglected state, undrained, wretchedly enclosed, much of it covered 
with nothing better than the native heath. The farm-house itself was 
small and poor, with a common kail-yard on one flank, and a staring 
barn of the doctor’s erection on the other; wdiilc in front appeared a 
filthy pond covered with ducks and duckweed, from wrhich the whole 
tenement had derived the unharmonious designation of Clarty Hole, 
But the Tweed was every thing to him — a beautiful river, flowing 
broad and bright over a bed of milk-white pebbles, unless here and 
there where it darkened into a deep pool, overhung as yet only by the 
birches and alders which had survived the statelier growth of the 
primitive Forest; and the first hour that he took possession he claimed 

* This union was dissolved by the death of the lady within a year of the marrisf^c. Mr. 
Cadell, not long after the catastrophe of 1826, became sole publisher of Scott's later 
works. 
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for his farm the name of the adjoining ford, situated just above the 
influx of the classical tributary Gala. As might be guessed from the 
name of Abbotsford, these lands had all belonged of old to the great 
Abbey of Melrose ; and indeed the Duke of Buccleuch, as the territo- 
rial representative of that religious brotherhood, still retains some 
scignorial rights over them, and almost all the surrounding district. 
Another feature of no small interest in Scott’s eyes was an ancient 
Roman road leading from the Eildon hills to this ford, the remains of 
which, however, are now mostly sheltered from view amidst his nu- 
merous plantations. The most graceful and picturesque of all the 
monastic ruins in Scotland, the Abbey of Melrose itself, is visible from 
many points in the immediate neighbourhood of the house; and last, 
not least, on the rising ground full in view aciross the river, the travel- 
ler may still observe the chief traces of that ancient British barrier, 
the Catraif, of wliich the reader has seen frequent mention in Scott’s 
early letters to Ellis, wlicn investigating the antiquities of Keged and 
Strathclyde. 

Sucli was the territory on which Scott’s prophetic eye already be- 
held rich pastures embosomed among flourishing groves, where his 
children’s children sliould thank the founder. But the state of his feel- 
ings, when he first called these fields his own, will be best illustrated 
by a few extracts from his letters. To his brother-in-law, Mr. ('ar- 
penter, he thus writes, from Ashesticl, on the .5th of Aujfbst — 

'* As my lease of this place is out, T have bouj^ht, for about jC40(M), a property in 
the neigbbourbood, extending along the luinks of the river Tweed for about half a 
mile. It is very bleak at present, having little to recommend it but the vicinity of 
the river ; but as the ground is well adaptcil by nature to grow W(X)d, and is consi- 
derably various in form and appearance, I have no doubt that by judicious planta- 
tions it may be rendered a very pleasant spot; and it is at present my great amiise- 
nient to plan the various lines which may be necessary for that purpose. The farm 
comprehends alioiit a iiundred acres, of which I shall keep fitly in pasture and til- 
lage, and plant nil the rest, which will be a very valuable little possession in a few 
years, as wood bears a high price among us. 1 intend building a small cottage for 
my summer abode, being obliged by law, as well as induced by inclination, to make 
this country my residence for some months every year. This is the greatest inci- 
dent which has lately taken place in our domestic concerns, and 1 assure you we 
arc not a little proud of being greeted as laird and lady of Abbotsford. We will 
give a grand gala when wc take possession of it, and as we are very clannish in 
this corner, all the Scots in the country, from the Duke to the peasant, shall dance 
on the green to the bagpipes, and drink whisky punch. Now os this happy festi- 
val is to be deferred for more than a twelvemonth, during which our cottage is to 
be built, &.C. &c., what is there to hinder brother and sister Carpenter from giving 
us their company upon so gratifying an occasion 1 Proy, do not sUiy broiling your- 
self in India, for a moment longer than you have secured comfort and competence. 
Don’t look forward to peace ; it will never come either in your day or mine.” 

The same week he says to Joanna Baillie — 

” My dreams about my cottage go on ; of about a hundred acres I have manfiilly 
resolved to plant from sixty to seventy ; as to my scale of dwelling, why, you shall 
see my plan when I have adjusted it. My present intention is to have only two 
spare bed-rooms, with dressing-ror>m6, each of which will, on a pinch, have a couch 
bfxl ; but I cannot relinquish my Border principle of accommodating all the cousins 
and duniwastlcs, who will rather sleep on chairs, and on the floor, and in the hay- 
loft, than be absent when folks are gathered fogelhcr; and truly I used to think 
Ashesticl was very much like the tent of Paribanou, in the Arabian N ights, that 
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suited alike all numbers of company equally; ten people fill it at any time, and I 
remember its lodgfing thirty-two without any complaint. As for Uie gihohout- 
folks, they generally pay their score one way or other; for you who are always in 
the way of seeing, and commanding, and selecting your society, are too fa&tidious 
to understand how a dearth of news may make any body welcome that can tell one 
the current report of the day. If it is any pleasure to these stragglers to say 1 made 
them welcome as strangers, I am sure that costs me nothing—- only I deprecate pub- 
lication, and am now the less afraid of it that I think scarce any bookseller will be 
desperate enough to print a new Scottish tour. Besides, one has the pleasure 
to tell over all the stories that have t)ored your friends a dozen of times, with some 
degree of propriety. In short, I think, like a true Scotchman, that a stranger, un- 
less he is very unpleasant indeed, usually brings a title to welcome along with 
him ; and to confess the truth, 1 do a little envy my old friend Abouhassan his 
walks on the bridge of Bagdad, and evening conversations, and suppers with the 
guests whom he was never to see again in his life : he never fell into a scrape till 
he met with the Caliph— and. thank God, no Caliphs frequent the brigg of Mel- 
rose, which will be my nearest Rialto at Abbotsford. 

“ I never heard of a stranger that utterly baffled all efforts to engage him in conr 
versation, excepting one whom an acquaintance of mine met in a stage-coach. 
My friend,* who piqued himself on his talents for conversation, assailed this tortoise 
on all hands, but in vain, and at length descended to expostulation. ‘ I have talked 
to you, my friend, on all the ordinary subjects — literature, farming, merchandise — 
gaming, game-laws, horse-races — suits at law — politics, and swindling, and blas- 
phemy, and philosophy— is there any one subject that you will favour me by open- 
ing upon?' The wight writhed his countenance into a grin — * Sir,’ said he, * can 
you say any thing clever about hend leather V There, 1 own, 1 should have been 
as much nonplussed as my acquaintance ; but upon any less abstruse subject, I 
think, in general, something may be made of a stranger, worthy of his clean sheets, 
and beef-steak, and glass of port. You, indeed, my dear friend, may suffer a little 
for me, as I should for you, when such a fortuitous acquaintance talks of the inter- 
course arising from our meeting as any thing beyond the effect of chance and 
civility : but these braggings break no bones, and are always a compliment to tlie 
person of whom the discourse is held, though the narrator means it to himself; for 
no one can suppose the aftectation of intimacy can be assumed unless from an idea 
that it exalts the person who brags of it. My little folks are well, and I am per- 
forming the painful duty of hearing my little boy his Latin lesson every morning ; 
painful, because my knowledge of the language is more familiar than grammatical, 
and because little Walter has a disconsolate yawn at intervals which is quite irre- 
sistible, and has nearly cost me a dislocation of my jaws.” 

In answering the letter which announced the acquisition of Abbots- 
ford, Joanna Baillie says, very prettily : — 

“ Yourself, and Mrs. Scott, and the children, will feel sorjfy at leaving Ashestiel, 
which will long have a consequence, and be the object of kind feelings with many, 
from having once been the place of your residence. If I should ever be happy 
enough to be at Abbotsford, you must take me to see Ashestiel too. I have a kind 
of tenderness for it, as one has for a man's first wife, when you hear he has married 
a second.” 

The same natural sentiment is expressed in a manner characteris- 
tically diflerent, in a letter from the Ettrick shepherd, of about the 
same date : — 

“ Are you not sorry at leaving auld Ashestiel for gude arC a’, after having been 
at so much trouble and expense in making it a complete thing ? Upon my word I 
was, on seeing it in the papers.” 

That Scott ^d many a pang in quitting a spot which had been the 


* This friend was Mr. William Clerk. 
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scene of so many innocent and noble pleasures, no one can doubt ; 
but the desire of having a permanent abiding-place of his own, in his 
ancestorial district, had long been growing upon his mind ; and, more- 
over, he had laboured in adorning Ashesliel, not only to gratify his 
own taste as a landscape gardener, but because he had for years been 
looking forward to the day when Colonel (now General) Russell would 
return from India to claim })ossession of his romantic inheritance. 
And he was overpaid for all his exertions, wdien the gallant soldier 
sat down at length among the trees which an allectionatc kinsman 
had pruned and planted in his absence. lie retained, how^ever, to the 
end of his life, a certain “tenderness of feeling” towards Ashestiel, 
which could not perhaps be better shadowed than in Joanna Baillie’s 
similitude. It was not his first country residence — nor could its im- 
mediate landscape be said to equal the Vale of the Esk, either in 
actual picturesqueness, or (before Marmion) in dignity of association. 
But it was while occupying Ashestiel that he first enjoyed habitually 
the free presence of wdld and solitary nature ; and 1 shall here quote 
part of a letter, in which he alludes to his favourite wildernesses te- 
tween Tweed and Yarrow, in language, to my mind, strongly indica- 
tive of the regrets and misgivings with which he must have taken his 
farewell wanderings over them in the summer and autumn of 1811. 

Miss Baillie had then in the press a new volume of Tragedies, but 
had told her friend that the publication, for booksellers’ reasons, would 
not lake place until winter. He answers (August 24th), — 

“ Were it possible for me to hasten the treat I expect by such a composition 
with you, T wouhl promise to read the volume at the silence of nooiulny, upon the 
top of Minchimiir, or Windlestrawlaw. The hour is allowed, by those skilful in 
demonology, to be as full of witching as midniglit itself ; and 1 assure you, 1 have 
felt really oppressed with a sort of fearful loneliness, when looking around the 
naked and towering ridges of desolate barrenness, which is all the eye takes in 
from the top of such a mountain — the patches of cultivation being all hidden in 
tlie little giens and valleys~or only appearing to make one sensible how feeble 
and inefficient the efforts of art have been to contend with the genius of the soil. 
It is in such a scene that the unknown author of a fine, but unequal poem, called 
Albania, places tlie remarkable superstition which consists in hearing tiic noise of 
a chase, with the baying of the hounds, the throttling sobs of the deer, the hollos 
of a numerous band of huntsmen, and the * hoofs thick beating on the hollow lull.’ 
I have ofleii repeated his verses with some sensations of awe in such a place, and 
I am sure yours would effect their purpose as completely.”* 

Miss Baillie sent him, as soon as it was printed, the book to which 
this communication refers ; she told him it was to be her last publica- 
tion, and that she W'as getting her knitting needles in order — meaning 
to begin her new course of industry with a purse, by wsiy of return 
for his Iona brooch. The poetess mentioned, at the same time, that 
she had met the evening before with a Scotch lady, who boasted that 
“she had once been Walter Scott’s bedfellow.” — “ Don’t start,” adds 
Joiinna, “it is thirty years since the irregularity took place, and she 
describes her old bedfellow as the drollest looking, entertaining little 
urchin that ever was seen. I told her that you are a great strong 

• The reader will find these lines from Albania (which Scott was very fond of repeat- 
inff) quoted in a Note to his ballad of “The Wild UanismHny— Poetical Works, voL vi. 
p.308. 
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man, six feet high, but she does not believe me.’’ In point of fact, the 
assigned date was a lady’s one ; for the irregularity in question occur- 
red on board the Leith smack which conveyed Walter Scott to Lon- 
don on his w^ay to Bath, when he was only four years of age, a. d. 
1775. 

Miss Baillie’s welcome volume contained, among others, her tragedy 
on the Passion of Fear; and Scott gives so much of himself in the 
letter acknowledging this present, that I must insert it at length. 

7b Miss Joanna Baillie, 

“ My dear Friend, 

It is too little to say I am enchanted with the said third volume, espe- 
cially witli the two first plays, which in every point not only sustain, but even 
exalt your reputation as a dramatist The whole character of Orra is exquisitely 
supported as well as imagined, and the language distinguished by a rich variety of 
fancy, which I know no instance of excepting in Shakspeare. Afler I had read 
Orra twice to myself, Terry read it over to us a third time, aloud, and I have sel- 
dom seen a little circle so much alfected as during the whole fifth act I think it 
would act charmingly, omitting, perhaps, the baying of the hounds, which could 
not be happily imitated, and retaining only the blast of the horn and the halloo of 
the huntsmen at a distance. Only I doubt if we have now an actress that could 
carry through the mad scene in the fifth act, which is certainly one of the most 
sublime that ever were written. Yet I have a great quarrel with this beautiful 
drama, for you must know you have utterly destroyed a song of mine, prcci.sely in 
the turn of your outlaw’s ditty, and sung by persons in somewhat the same situa- 
tion. I t(X)k out my unfortunate manuscript to look at it, but alas ! it was the en- 
counter of the iron and the earthen pitchers in the fable. I was clearly sunk, and 
the potsherds not worth gathering up. But only conceive that the chorus should 
have run thus verbatim — 

* ’Tis mirk midnight with peaceful men, 

With us ’tis dawn of day’ — 

And again — 

* Then boot and saddle, comrades boon. 

Nor wait tlie dawn of day.** 

“I think the Dream extremely powerful indeed, but I am rather glad we did not 
hazard the representation. It rests so entirely on Osterloo, that I am almost sure 
we must have made a bad piece of work of it. By-tiie-by a story is told of an 
Italian buffoon, who had contrived to give his master, a petty prince of Italy, a 
good hearty ducking, and a fright to bwt, to cure him of an ague ; the treatment 
succeeded, but the potentate, by way of retaliation, had his audacious physician 
tried for treason, and condemned to lose his head : the criminal was brought forth, 
tho priest heard his confession, and the poor jester knelt down to the block. In- 
stead of wielding his axe, the executioner, as he had been instructed, threw a 
pitcher of water on the bare neck of the criminal ; here the jest was to have ter- 
minated, but poor Gonella was found dead on the spot. I believe the catastrophe 
is very possible.f The latter half of the volume I have not perused with the same 
attention, though I have devoured both the Comedy and the Beacon in a hasty 
manner. I think the approbation of the public will make you alter your intention 
of taking up the knitting-needle — and that I shall be as much to seek for my purse 
as for the bank-notes which you say are to stuff it— though I have no idea where 


* These lines were accordingly struck out of the outlaw's song in Rokeby. The verses 
of OiTO, to which Scott alludes, are no doubt the following : — 

** The wild-firo dances on the fijn. 

The icd star sheds its ray, 

Up rouse ye, then, my merry men, 

. It is our opening day,’* 

J*lays on the Passions, vol. iiL p. 44k 
tThis story is told, among others, by Montaigne. 
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they arc to come from. But I shall think more of the purse than the notes, come 
\i'hen or how they may. 

“ To return, I really think Fear the most dramatic possion yon have hitherto 
touched, because capable of benn^ drawn to the most extreme paroxysm on the 
sta^e. In Orra you have all gradations, from a timidity excited by a strung and 
irritable imagination, to the extremity which altogether iml^inges the understand- 
ing. The most dreadful fright I ever had in my life (being neither constitutionally 
timid, nor in the way of being exposed to real danger), was in returning from 
Hampstead the day which I spent so pleasantly with you. Although the evening 
was nearly closed, 1 foolishly chose to take the short cut through the fields, and in 
that enclosure, where the path leads close by a thick and high hedge — with 
several gaps in it, however — did I meet one of your very thorough-paced fjondon 
ruffians, at least judging from the squalid and jail-bird appearance and blackguard 
expression of countenance. Like the man that met the devil, I had nothing to say 
to him, if he had nothing to say to me, hut 1 could not help looking back to watch 
the movements of such a auspicious figure, and to my great uneasiness saw him 
creep through the hedge on my left hand. I instantly went to tiic first gap to 
watch his motions, and saw him stooping, as I thought, either to lift a bundle or to 
speak to some person who seemed lying in the ditch. Immediately after, he came 
cowering back up the opposite side of the hedge, as returning towards iik* under 
cover of it. T saw no weapons he had, except a stick, but ns I mov(?d on to gain 
the stile which was to let me into the free field — with the idea of a wretch sf>ring- 
ing upon me from the cover at every step 1 took — I assure you T would not wish 
the worst enemy I ever had to undergo such a feeling as 1 had for about five 
minutes; my fancy made him of that description which usually combines murder 
with plunder, and though 1 was well armed with a stout stick and a very formi- 
dable knife, which w'hen opened becomes a sort of skenedhut or dagger, T confess 
my sensations, though those of a man much resolved not to die like a sheep, wttre 
vilely short of heroism ; so much so, that when 1 jumped over the .stile, a sliver of 
the wood run a third of an inch between my nail and flesh, without iiiy feeling the 
pain, or being sensible such a tiling had happened. However, I saw my man no 
more, and it is astonishing how my spirits rose when T got into the open field ; — 
and when 1 reached the top of the little mount, and all the bells in Jjondon (for 
aught I know) began to jingle at onco, I thought 1 had never hoard any thing so 
delightful in my life — so rapid are the alternations of our feelings. This findish 
story, — for perhaps I had no rational ground for the horrible feeling which possess- 
ed my mind for a little while, came irresistibly to iny pen when writing to you on 
tlie subject of terror. 

“ Poor Graharne, gentle, and amiable, and enthusiastic, deserves all you can say 
of him ; his was really a hallowed harp, as he was himself an Israelite without 
guile. How often have 1 tcazed him, but never out of his good-humour, by praising 
l)undcc and laughing at tlie Covenanters ! — but I bug your pardon, you are a West- 
land Whig too, and will perhaps make less allowance for a descendant of the per- 
secutors. I think his works should bo collected and published for the benefit of his 
family. Surely the wife and orphans of such a man have a claim on the generosity 
of the public.* 

“ Pray make my remembrance to the lady who so kindly remembers our early 
intimacy. I do perfectly remember being an exceedingly spoiled, chattering 
monkey, whom indifferent health and the cares of a kind Grandmamma and Aunt, 
had made, I suspect, extremely abominable to every body who had not a great deal 
of sympathy and go^-nature, which I daresay was the case of my quondam bed- 
fellow, since she recollects me so favourably. Farewell, and believe me faithfully 
and respectfully, your sincere friend, 

Walter Scott.” 

« James Graharne, author of The Sabbath, had been originally a member of the Scolc* 
Bar, and was an early friend of Scott's. Not succeeding in the law, be — (with all his 
love for Uic Covenanters) — took orders in the Church of England, obtained a curacy in 
the County of Durham, and died there, on the I4l!i of September, IHll, in the 47lh year 
of his age. See a Mtimoir of his Life and Writings in the Edinburgh Annual Register 
for 1812, Part ii., pp. 384—415. 
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Miss Baillic, in her next letter, mentioned the name of the “old 
bcdi'cllow,” and that immediately refreshed Scott’s recollection. 

“ I do,” lie replies, “ remember iWm Wright perfectly well. Oh, how T should 
like to talk over with her our voyage in the good ship the Duchess of fiucclcuch, 
Captain ileatson, master ; much of which, from the novelty doubtless of the scene, 
is strongly impressed* on my memory. A long voyage it wae— of twelve days, if 
I mistake not, with the variety of a day or two in Yarmouth Roads. I believe the 
passengers had a gfxxi deal of fun with me; for 1 remember being f^re^uaded to 
shoot one of them with an air-gun, who, to my great terror, lay obstinately dead 
on the deck, and would not revive till I fell a-crying, which proved the remedy 
specific upon the occasion.” 

The mention of Mr. Terry, in the letter about Orra, reminds me to 
observe that Scott’s intimacy with that gentleman began to make very 
rapid progress from the date of the first purchase of Abbotsford. He 
spent several weeks of that autumn at Ashcstiel, riding over daily to 
the new farm, and assisting his friend with advice, which liis acquire- 
ments as an architect and draughtsman rendered exceedingly valuable, 
as to the future arrangements about both house and grounds. Early 
in 1812 Terry proceeded to London, and mad(), on the 20th May, a 
very successful debut on the hoards of the Ilaymarkct as l^ord Ogleby. 
He continued, however, to visit Scotland almost every season, and ‘no 
ally had more to do cilher witli the plans ultimately adopted as to 
Scott’s new structure, or with the collection of literary and antiqua- 
rian curiosities which now constitute its museum. From this time 
the series of letters between them is an ample one. 7’lie intelligent 
zeal with which the actor laboured to promote the gratification of the 
poet’s tastes and fancies on the one side: on the other, Scott’s warm 
anxiety for Terry’s professional success, the sagacity and hopefulness 
with which he counsels and cheers him throughout, and the good- 
natured confidence with w’hich he details his own projects — both the 
greatest and the smallest, — all this seems to me to make up a very 
interesting picture. To none of his later correspondents, with the one 
exception of Mr. Morrilt, does Scott write wdth a more perfect easy- 
heartedness than t<i Terry; and the quaint dramatic turns and allu- 
sions with which these letters abound will remind ail who knew him 
of the instinctive courtesy with which he uniformly adopted in con- 
versation a strain the most likely to fall in with the habits of any 
companion. It has been ineiilioned that his acquaintance with Terry 
sprung from Terry’s familiarity with the Ballantynes; as it ripened, 
he had, in fact, learned to consider the ingenious comedian as another 
brother of that race ; and Terry, transplanted to the south, was used 
and trusted by him, and continued to serve and communicate witli 
him, very much as if one of themselves had found it convenient to 
establish his head-quarters in London. 

Among the letters written immediately after Scott had completed 
his bargain with Dr. Douglas, is one which (unlike the rest) I found 
in his own repositories : — 

“ For Doctor Leyden^ Calcutta, 

“ Favoured by the Hon, Lady Hood, 

• '* AsheBtiel. S5th August, 1811. 

** My dear Leyden, 

” You hardly deserve I should write to you, for 1 have written you two long 
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letters since I saw Mr. Purves and received from him your valued da^ger^''^ which 
I preserve carefully till Buonaparte shall come or send for it. 1 might take a cruel 
revenge on you for your silence, by declining l^ndy llood*s request to make you 
acquainted with her ; in which case, I niuaire you, great would be your loss. She 
is quite a congenial spirit ; an ardent Scotswoinaii, and devotedly attached to those 
sketches of traditionary history, which all the waters of the Burrarapooter cannot, 
1 suspect, altogether wash out of your honour’s memory. This, however, is the 
least of her praises. She is generous and feeling, and intelligent, and has con- 
trived to keep her heart and social atfectiuns broad and awake amidst the chilling 
and benumbing atmosphere of Jjoudon fashion. I ought perhaps first to have told 
you, that I^ady H. was the honourable Mary Mackenzie, daughter of Lord Seaforth, 
and is the wife of Sir Samuel Hood, one of our most distinguished naval heroes, 
who goes out to take the command in your seas. Lastly, she is a very intimate 
friend of Mrs. Scott's and myself, and first gained my heart by lier admiration of 
the Scenes of Infiiricy. So you see, my goixl friend, what your laziness would 
have cost you, if, listening rather to the dictates of revenge than generosity, I hail 
withheld my pen from the ink-horn. But, to confess the truth, I fear two such 
minds would soon have found each other out, like good dancers in a ball-rnorn, 
without the assistance of a master of ceremonies. So I may even play Sir Cle- 
ment Cotterel with a good grace, since 1 cannot further my vengeance by with- 
holding iiiy good offices. My last went by favour of John Pringlo,t who carried 
you a copy of the Jjady of the Ijake, a poem which I really think you will like 
better than Marmion on the whole, though not perhaps in particular passages. 
Pray let me know if it carried you hack to the land of mist and rnoiintaiiil 

“Ijady Hood's departure being sudden, ami your deserts not extraordinary 
(speaking as a correspondent), I have not time to write you much news. The best 
domestic intelligence is, that the Sheritf of Selkirkshire, his leasts of Ashesliel 
being out, has purchased about KM) acres, extending along tlie banks of the Tweed 
just above the confluence of the Gala, and about tliree miles from Melrose. There, 
saitli lame, he designs to bigg himself a bower — silti H amicis — and happy will he 
be when India shall return you to a social meal at his cottage. I'he place looks 
at present very like * poor Scotland's gear.' it consists of a bank and a haugh as 
poor and bare as Sir John Falstaff's regiment ; though I fear, ere you come to see, 
tlie verdant screen I am about to spread over its nakedness will have in some de- 
gree removed this reproach. But it has a wild solitary air, and commands a splendid 
reach of the Tweed ; and, to sum all in the words of Touchstone, ' it is a poor thing, 
but mine own.’ 

“Our little folks, whom you left infants, are now shooting fast forward to youth, 
and show some bl(K)d, as far as aptitude to learning is concerned. Charlotte and T 
arc wearing on as easily as this fashions world will permit. The outside of my 
head is waxing grizzled, but 1 cannot find that this snow has cooled either my brain 
or my heart. — Adieu, dear Leyden ! — Pray, brighten the chain of friendship by a 
letter when occasion serves ; and believe me ever yours, most affectionately, 

Walter Scott.” 

On the 28th of August, 1811, just three days after this letter was 
penned, John Leyden died. On the very day when Scott was writing 
it, he, having accompanied the Governor-General, Lord Minto, on the 
expedition against Java, dashed into the surf, that he might be the first 
Briton in the armament who should set foot on the island. 

“ When,” says Scott, in his Sketch of Leyden’s Life, “ the well-concerted move* 
ments of the invaders had given them possession of the town of J^lavia, he dis- 
played the same ill-omened precipitation in his haste to examine a library, or rather 
warehouse of btxiks, in which many Indian MSS. of value were said to be deposited. 
The apartment had not been regularly ventilated, and either from this circumstance, 
or already affected by the fatal sickness peculiar to Batavia, liCyden, when he left 
the place, had a tit of shivering, and declared the atmosphere was enough to givo 

* A Malay crease, now at Abbotefbrd. t A son of Mr. Pringle of Whytbank, 
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any mortal a fever. The presage was too just. He took to his bed and died in 
three days, on the eve of the battle which gave Java to the British empire— 

Grata quies patriiB, sed et omnis terra sepulchrum.* 

The packet in which Lady Hood, on her arrival in India, announced 
this event, and returned Scott’s unopened letter, contained also a very 
touching one from the late Sir John Malcolm, who, although he had 
never at that time seen the poet, assumed, as a brother Borderer la- 
menting a common friend, the language of old acquaintanceship ; and 
to this Scott replied in the same style which, from their first meeting 
in the autumn of the next year, became that, on both sides, of warm 
and respectful attachment I might also speak in the like tenor of a 
third letter in the same melancholy packet, from another enthusiastic 
admirer of Leyden, Mr. Henry Ellis,t who also communicated to Scott 
his spirited stanzas on that untimely fate ; but his personal intercourse 
with this distinguished diplomatist took place at a later period. 

Before passing from the autumn of 1811, 1 may mention, that the 
letter of James Hogg, from which I have quoted an expression of re- 
gret as to Ashestiel, was one of many from the Shepherd bearing about 
mis date, which Scott esteemed worthy of preservation. Strange as 
the fact may appear, Hogg, on the other hand, seems to have preserved 
none of the answers ; but the half of the correspondence is quite suffi- 
cient to show how constantly and earnestly, in the midst of his own 
expanding toils and interests, Scott had continued to watch over the 
struggling fortunes of the wayward and imprudent Shepherd. His 
letters to the diflerent members of the Buccleuch family at this time 
are full of the same subject. I shall insert one, addressed, on the 24th 
of August, to the Countess of Dalkeith, along with a presentation copy 
of Hogg’s “ Forest Minstrel.” It appears to me a remarkable speci- 
men of the simplest natural feelings on more subjects than one, couched 
in a dialect wliich, in any hands but the highest, is apt to become a 
cold one ; — 


**Dear Ldy Dalkeith, 


“ABhcBtiel, Aug. 34. 1611. 


*‘The Ettrick Bard, who compiled the enclosed collection, which I observe is 
inscribed to your Ladyship, has made it his request that 1 would transmit a copy 
for your acceptance. 1 fear your ijadyship will find but little amusement in it; for 
the poor fellow has just talent sufiicient to spoil him for his own trade, without 
having enough to support him by literature. But 1 embrace the more readily an 
opportunity of intruding upon your ladyship's leisure, that I might thank you for 
the very kind and afTecting letter with which you honoured me some time ago. 
You do me justice in believing that I was deeply concerned at the irreparable loss 
you sustain^ in the dear and hopeful boyf to whom all the friends of the Buccleuch 
family looked forward with so much confidence. 1 can safely say, that since that 
inexpressible misfortune, I alm<»t felt as if the presenco of one, with whom the 
recollection of past happiness might in some degree be associated, must have awa- 
kened and add^ to your Ladyship’s distress, from a feeling that scenes of which 
we were not to speak, were necessarily uppermost in the recollection of both. But 


* This little biography of Leyden is included in Scott’s Miscellaneous Prose Works, vol. 
IV. p. 137. 

t Now the Right Honourable Henry Ellis, appointed, in 1836, ambassador from the 
Court of St. James’s to tlie Shah of Persia. 
t Lord Scott See ante, p. 303. 
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your Ijadyship knows better than I can teach, that, where all common topics of 
consolation would be inapplicable. Heaven provides for us the best and most effec- 
tual lenitive in the progress of time, and in the constant and unremitting discharge 
of duties incumbent on the station in which we are placed. Those of your 
Ladyship are important, in proportion to the elevation of your mnk, and the pro- 
mising qualities of the young minds which 1 have with so much pleasure seen you 
forming and instructing to be comforts, I trust, to yourself, and an honour to society. 
Poor Lady Rosslynf is gone, with all the various talent and vivacity that renderra 
her society so delightful. I regret her loss the more, as she dira without ever 
making up some unkindness she had towards me for these tolish politics. It is 
another example of the great truth, that life is too short for the indulgence of ani- 
mosity. I have the honour to be, with the greatest respect, your Ladyship’s obliged 
and very humble servant, 

Walter IScott.” 

The Countess, in acknowledgment of the dedication of the Forest 
Minstrel, sent Hogg, through Scott’s hands, the donation of a hundred 
guineas — a sum wmch, to him, in those days, must have seemed a 
fortune ; but which was only the pledge and harbinger of still more 
important benefits conferred soon after ner Ladyship’s husband became 
the head of his house. 


CHAPTER XXIV. 

TIIE POEM OF KOKEBT UEGUN-OORRESPONDENCE WITH MR. MORRITT— 
DEATH OF HENRY DUKE OF BUCCLEUCII-GEORGE ELUS-^OHN WILSON— 
APPRENTICES OF EDINBURGH-SCOTT’S ‘‘NICK-NACKATORIES’’— LETTER TO 
MISSBAILLIE ON THE PUBLICATION OF CHILDE HAROLD-CORRESPONDENCE 
WITH LORD BYRON— 181M81S. 

Of tho £4000 which Scott paid for the original farm of Abbotsford, 
he borrowed one half from his eldest brother, Major John Scott ; the 
other moiety was raised by the Ballantynes, and advanced on the se- 
curity of the as yet unwritten, though long meditated poem of Rokeby. 
He immediately, I believe by Terry’s counsel, requested Mr. Stark of 
Edinburgh, an architect of whose talents he always spoke warmly, to 
give him a design for an ornamental cottage in the style of the old 
English vicarage-house. But before this could be done, Mr. Stark 
died ; and Scott’s letters will show how, in the sequel, his building plans, 
checked for a season by this occurrence, gradually expanded, — until 
twelve years afterwards the site was occupied not by a cottage but a 
castle. 

His first notions are sketched as follows, in a letter addressed to Mr. 
Morritt very shortly after the purchase. 

"We stay at Ashestiel this season, but migrate the next to our new settlements. 
I have fixed only two points respecting my intended cottage— one is, that it shall 
be in my garden, or rather kailyard — the other, that the little drawing-room shall 
open into a little conservatory, in which conservatory there shall be a fountain. 


* The Countesfi of Kosslyn, bom Lady Harriet Bouverio, a very intimate friend of Lady 
Dalkeith, died 8th August, 1810. She hud, as has been mentioned before, written to SooU; 
reaenting somewhat warmly his song at the Melville dinner. See ante, p. 279. 
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These are articles of taste which I have lon(^ since determined upon ; but I hope 
before a stone of my paradise is begun we shall meet and collogue upon it” 

Three months later (December 20th, 1811), he opens the design of 
his new poem in another letter to the squire of Rokeby, whose house- 
hold, it appears, had just been disturbed by the unexpected accawch- 
ment of a fair visitant The allusion to the Quarterly Review, towards 
the close, refers to an humorous article on Sir John Sinclair’s pam- 
phlets about the Bullion Question — a joint production of Mr. Ellis and 
Mr. Canning. 

To J. B. 8. Morritt, Esq. 

** My dear Merritt, 

“ I received your kind letter a week or two ago. The little interlude of the 
bantling at Rokeby reminds me of a lady whose mother happened to produce her 
upon very short notice, between the hands of a game at whist, and who, from a 
* joke of the celebrated David Hume, who was one of the players, lived long distin- 
guished by the name of The Parenthesis. My wife had once nearly made a 
similar blunder in very awkward circumstances. We were invited to dine at Mel- 
ville Castle (to which we were then near neighbours), with the Chief Baron* and his 
lady, its temporary inhabitants, — when behold, the Obadiah whom 1 despatched two 
hours before dinner from our cottage to summon the Dr. Slop of Edinburgh, halting 
at Melville Lodge to rest his wearied horse, make apologies, and so forth, encoun- 
tered the Melville Castle Obadiah sallying on the identical errand, for the identical 
man of skill, who, like an active knight-errant, relieved the two distressed dames 
within three liours of each other. A blessed duet they would have made if they 
had put off their crying bout, as it is called, till they could do it in concert. 

” And now, 1 have a grand project to tell you of. Nothing leas than a fourth ro- 
mance, in verse; the theme, during the English civil wars of Charles L, and the 
scene, your own domain of Rokeby. I want to build my cottage a little better than 
my limited finances will permit out of my ordinary income ; and although it is very 
true that an author should not hazard his reputation, yet, as Bob Acres says, 1 
really think Reputation should take some care of the gentleman in return. Now, 
1 have all your scenery deeply imprinted in my memory, and moreover, be it known 
to you, I intend to refresh its traces this ensuing summer, and to go us far as the 
bofders of liancashire, and the caves of Yorkshire, and so perhaps on to Derby- 
shire. I have sketched a story which pleases me, and 1 am only anxious to keep 
my theme quiet, for its being piddled upon by some of your Ready-to-catch literati, 
as John Bunyan calls them, would be a serious misfortune to me. 1 am not without 
hope of seducing you to be my guide a little way on my tour. Is there not some 
book (sense or nonsense, I care not) on the beauties of Teesdale — 1 mean a de- 
scriptive work ? If you can point it out or lend it me, you will do me a great 
fiivour, and no less if you can tell me any traditions of the period. By which party 
was Bernard Castle occupied 1 It strikes me that it should be held for the Parlia- 
ment. Pray, help me in this, by trutl^ or fiction, or tradition, — I care not which, 
if it be picturesque. What the deuce is the name of that wild glen, where we had 
such a clamber on horseback up a stone staircase l^-Cat’s Cradle, or Cat's Castle, 
I think it was. I wish also to have the true edition of the traditionary tragedy of 
your old house at Mortham, and the ghost thereunto appertaining, and you will do 
me yeoman’s service in compiling the relics of so valuable a legend. Item— Do 
you know any thin^ of a striking iRicient cutle belonging, I think, to the Duke of 
Leeds, called Coningsburgh If Grose notices it, but in a vei 7 flimsy manner. I 
once flew past it on the mail-coach, when its round tower and flying buttresses had 
a most romantic efiect in the morning dawn. 

“ The Quarterly is beyond my praise, and as much beyond me as I was beyond 
that of my poor old nurse who died the other day. Sir John Sinclair has gotten 


* The late Right Honourable Robert Dundas, Chief Baron of the Scotch Court of Ex- 
chequer. 

t See note, Ivanhee, WaserUy Novels^ voL zviL pp, 335-^. 
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the gold fleece at last Dogberry would not desire a richer reward for having 
been written down an ass. £6000 a-yearlf Good faith, the whole reviews in 
Britain should rail at me, with my free consent better cheap by at least a cypher. 
There is no chance, with all my engagements, to be at London this spring. My 
little boy Walter is ill with the measles, and 1 expect the rest to catch the disor- 
dee, which appears, thank €h)d, very mild. Mrs. Scott ioins in kindest compliments 
to Mrs. Morritt — many merry Christmases to you-— and believe me, truly yours, 

Waltbb Soott.” 

I insert Mr. Morritt’s answer, both for the light which it throws on 
various particular passages in the poem as we nave it, and because it 
shows that some of those features in the general plan, which were unfa- 
vourably judged on its publication, had been early and very strong- 
ly recommended to the poet’s own consideration by the person whom, 
bn this occasion, he was most anxious to please. 

To Walter Scotty Esq, 

Rokeby, 88th Deoember, 1811. 

** My dear Scott, 

'* I begin at the top of my paper, because your request must be complied with, 
and I foresee that a letter on the antiquities of Teesdale will not be a short one. 
Your project delights me much, and 1 willingly contribute my mite to ibt comple- 
tion. Yet, highly as I approve of the scene where you lay the events of your ro- 
mance, I have, 1 think, some observations to make as to the period you have chosen 
for it Of this, however, you will be a better judge after I have detailed my anti- 
quarian researches. Now, as to Barnard Castle, it was built in Henry l.’s time, by 
&irnard, son of Guy Baliol, who landed with the Conqueror. It remained with the 
Baliols till their attainder by Edward I. The tomb of Alan of Galloway was here 
in Leland's time ; and he gives the inscription. Alan, if you remember, married 
Margaret of Huntingdon, David’s daughter, and was fether, by her, of Devorgild, 
who married John Baliol, and from whom her eon, John Baliol, claimed the crown 
of Scotland.. Edward I. granted the castle and liberties to Beauchamp, Earl of 
Warwick; it descended (with that title) to the Neville, and by Ann Nevill to 
Richard' Duke of Gloucester, afterwards King Richard 111. It does not appear to 
whom Henry VII. or his son re-granted it, but it fell soon into the hands of the 
Neville, Earls of Westmoreland, by whom it was forfeited in the rising of the 
North. It was granted by James L to the citizens of London, ftom whom Sir 
Henry Vane received it by purchase. It does not seem to have ever been used as 
a place of stren^ after the rising of the North ; and when the Vanes bought it 
of the citizens, it was probably in a dismantled state. It was, however, a posses- 
sion of the Vanes before the Civil Wars, and, therefore, with a safe conscience you 
may swear it stood for the Parliament The lady for whose ghost you enquire at 
Rokeby, has been so buried in uncertainty, you may make what you like of her. 
The most interestiim Action makes- her the heiress of the Rokebys, murdered ia 
the woods of the Greta by a greedy collateral who inherited the estate. She 
reached the house before she expired, and her blood was extant in my younger 
days at Mortham tower. Others say it was a Lady Rokeby, the wife of the owner, 
who was shot in the walks by robbers; but she certainly became a ghost, and, 
under the very poetic nom de guerre of Mortham Dobby, she appeared dressed as 
a fine lady, with a piece of white silk trailing behind her— without a head, indeed 
(though no tradition states how she lost so material a member), but with many of 
its advantages, for she hsd long hair on her Bhouldem--and eyes, nose, and mouth, 
in her breast The parson, once, talking Latin to her, confined her under thw 
bridge that crosses the Greta at my dairy, but the arch being destroyed by floods in 
1771, became incapable of containing a ghost any longer, and she was seen after 

t Shortly after the appearance of the article alluded to, Sir John Sinclair was appednted 
cashier of Excise for Scotland. *'It should be added,” says his bit^pher, ”that tho 
emblanients of the situation were greatly reduced at the dnth of Sir James Grant, bis 
predecessor.”— Quarter/y Journal ef JgrieuliurSf September 1836, p. 135. 

Vol.L 3B 85 
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that time hy some of the older parishioDers. 1 often heard of her in my early 
youthi from a sibyl who lived in the park to the age of 105, but since her death I 
believe the history has become obsolete. 

The Rokebys were at all times loyal, at least fhxm Henry IV. downward. 
They lived early at Mortham tower, which was, I believe, a better building than 
the tower of Rokeby, for here also wae one where my house now stands. 1 fancy 
they got Mortham by marriage.’'^ Colonel Rokeby, the last possessor of the old 
blood, was ruined in the Civil Wars by his loyalty and unthriftiness, and the estates 
were bought by the Robinsons, one of whom, the lon/^ Sir Thomas Robinson, so 
well-known and well-quizzed in the time of our grandfathers, after laying out most 
of the estate on this place, sold the place and the estate together to my father in 
1769. Oliver Cromwell paid a visit to Barnard Castle in his way from Scotland, 
October, 1648. He does not seem to have been in the castle, but lodged in the 
town, whence I conclude the castle was then uninhabitable. Now 1 would submit 
to you whether, considering the course of events, it would not be expedient to lay 
the time of your romance as early as the War of the Roses. For, Ist. As you 
seem to hint that there w*ill be a ghost or two in it, like the King of Bohemia's 
giants, they will be ' more out of the way.' 2d. Barnard Castle, at the time 1 pro- 
pose, belonged to Nevills and Plantagenets, of whom something advantageous 
(according to your cavalier views) may be brought forward ; whereas, a short time 
before tlie Civil Wars of the Parliament, the Vanes became possessors, and still 
remain so; of whom, if any Tory bard should be able to say any thing obliging, it 
will certainly bo ' insigne, recenSt adhuc indicium ore alio* and do honour to his 
powers of imagination. 3d. The knights of Rokeby itself were of high rank and 
foir domain at the earlier period, and were ruining themselves ignobly at the other. 
4th. Civil war for civil war; the first had two poetical sides, and tlie last only 
one ; for the round-heads, though I always thought them politically right, were sad 
materials for poetry : even Milton cannot make much of them. I think no time 
suits so well with a romance, of which the scene lies in this country, as the Wars 
of the two Roses — unless you sing the rising of the North ; and then you will 
abuse Queen Elizabeth, and be censured as an abettor of Popery. How you would 
be involved in political controversy — with all our Whigs, who are anti-Stuarts ; 
and all our Tories, who are anti-Papistical ! 1 therefore see no alternative but 
boldly to venture back to the days of the holy ELing Harry ; for, God knows, it is 
difficult to say any thinff civil of us since that period. Consider, only, did not 
Cromwell himself pray Uiat the Lord would deliver him from Sir Harry Vanel 
and what will you do with him ? — still more, if you take into the account tlie im- 
provements in and about the castle to which yourself was witness when we visited 
It together 1* 

" There is a book of a few pages, describing the rides through and about Tees- 
dale; I have it not, but if I can get it I will send it. It is very bare of informa- 
tion, but gives names. If you can get the third volume of Hutchinson’s History of 
Durham, it would give you some useful information, though very ill written. The 
glen where we clambered up to Cat-casUo is itself called Deepdale. I fear we 
Save few traditions tliat have survived the change of ftirms, and property of all 
sorts, which has long taken place in tliis neighbourhood. But we have some poeti- 
cal names remaining, of which we none of us know the antiquity, or at least the 
origin. Thus, in the scamper we took from Deepdale and Cat-castle, we rode next, 
if you remember, to Cotherstone, an ancient village of the Fitzhughs on the Tees, 
whence 1 showe^ou a rock rising over the crown of the wood, still cidled Pen- 
dragon Castle. The river that joins the Tees at Cotherstone is yclept the Balder, 
I iuicy in honour of the son of Odin; for the form contiguous to it retains the 
name of Woden’s Croft. The parish in which it stands is £)nialdltirk, the church 

*The heiress of Moitham married Rokeby in the reign of Edward II.; and hia own 
castle at Rokeby having been destroyed by the Scotch after the battle cd Bannookbnrn, he 
built one on his wife's estate — the same ol which considerable remains still exist— on the 
northern bank of the Greta. 

t Mr. Morritt alludes to the mutilation of a carious vaulted roof of extreme antiquity, 
.u the great tower of Barnard Castle, occasioned by its oonveraion into a manufootory of 
patent shot an tmpr oqemeut at which the Poet expressed some indignation* 
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of St Romald the hermit, and was once a hermitage itself in Teesdale forest 
The parish next to Rokeby, on the Tees below my house, is Wycliff, where the 
old Reformer was born, and the day-star of the Reformation first rose on England. 
The family of Rokeby, who were the proprietors of this place, were valiant and 
knightly. They seem to have had good possessions at the Conquest (See Dooms, 
day Book) ; in Henry IIL’s reign they were Sheriffs of Yorkshire. In Edward II. *8 
reign, Froissart informs us, that, when the Scotch army decam]^ in the night so 
ingeniously from Weardale tliat nobody knew the direction of their march, a hue 
and cry was raised after them, and a reward of a hundred merks annual value in 
land was offered by the crown for whoever could discover them, and that de lloke- 
by — I think Sir Ralph — was the fortunate knight who ascertained their quarters on 
the moors near Hexham. In the time of Henry IV., the High-Sheriff of Yorkshire, 
who overthrew Northumberland and drove him to Scotland after the battle at 
Shrewsbury, was also a Rokeby. Tradition says that this sheriff was before this 
an adherent of the Percys, and was the identical knight who dissuaded Hotspur 
from the enterprise, on whose letter the angry warrior comments so freely in 
Shakspeare. They are indeed, I think, mentioned as adherents of the Pcrcys in 
Chevy Chace, and fought under their tenner ; I hope, therefore, that they broke 
that connexion from pure patriotism, and not for filthy lucre. Such are all the 
annals that occur to me at present If you will come here, we can summon a 
synod of the oldest women in the country, and you shall cross-examine them as 
much as you please. There are many romantic spots, and old names rather than 
remains of peels, and towers, once called castles, which belonged to Scroops, Fitz- 
hughs, and Nevills, with which you should bo intimate before you finish your poem, 
— and also the abbots and monks of Egglestone, who were old and venerable peo- 
ple, if you carry your story back into Ornish times; and you will allow that the 
Wuty of the situation deserves it, if you recollect the view from and near the 
bridge between me and Barnard Castle. Coningsburgh Castle, a noble building as 
you say, stands between Doncaster and Rotherham. 1 think it belong to Lord 
Fitzwilliam, but am not sure. You may easily find the account of it in Grose, 
or any of the other antiquarians. The building is a noble circular tower, but- 
tressed all round, and with walls of immoderate thickness. It is of a very early 
era, but 1 do not know its date. 

** 1 have almost filled my letter with antiquarianism ; but will not conclude with- 
out repeating how much your intention has charmed us. The scenery of our 
rivers deserves to become classic ground, and I hope the scheme will induce you 
to visit and revisit it often. 1 will contrive to ride with you to Wenslydale and 
the Caves at least, and the border of Lancashire, &c. if I can ; and to fkeilitate 
that trip, I hope you will bring Mrs. Scott here, that our dames may not be im- 
patient of our absence. *I know each dale, and every alley green,’ between 
Rokeby and the Lakes and Caves, and have no scruple in recommending my own 
guidance, under which you will be far more likely to make discoveries than by 
yourself ; for the people have many of them no knowledge of their own country. 
Should 1, in consequence of your celebrity, be obliged to leave Rokeby from the 
influx of cockney romancers, artists, illustrators, and sentimental tourists, I shall 
retreat to Ashestiel, or to your new cottage, and thus visit on you the sins of your 
writings. At all events, however, I shall raise the rent of my inn at Greta bridge 
on the first notice of your book, as I hear the people at Callander have made a for- 
tune by you. Pray give our kindest and best regards to Mrs. Scott, and believe 
me ever, dear Scott, yours very truly, 

J. B. S. Morbitt.** 

In January, 1812, Scott entered upon the enjoyment of his proj^r 
salary as a clerk of Session, which, with his sheriffdom, gave him 
from this time till very near the close of his life, a professional income 
of £1600 a-year. On the 11th of the same month he lost his kind 
friend and first patron, Henry, third Duke of Buccleuch, and fifth of 
Queensberry. Both these events are mentioned in the following letter 
to Joanna Baillie, who, among other things, had told Scott that the 
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materials for his purse were now on her table, and expressed her 
anxiety to know who was the author of some beautiful lines on the 
recent death of their friend, James Grahame, the poet of the Sabbath. 
These verses had, it appears, found their way anonymously into the 
newspapers. 

To MUo Joanna Bamie^ Hampstead, 

** January 17tb, 1813. 

** My dear Friend, 

“ The promise of the purse has flattered my imagination so very ai^eeably 
that I cannot help sending you an ancient silver mouth-piece, to which, if it 
pleases your taste, you may adapt your intended labours : this, besides, is a genteel 
way of tying you down to your promise ; and to bribe you still farther, I assure 
you it shall not be put to the purpose of holding bank-notes or vulgar bullion, but 
reserved as a place of deposit for some of my pretty little medals and nicknack- 
atories. When I do make another poetical effort, I shall certainly expect the sum 
you mention from the booksellers, for they have had too good bargains of me 
hitherto, and I fear I shall want a great deal of money to make my cottage exact- 
ly what 1 should like it. Mean while, between ourselves, my income has been 
very much increased since I wrote to you, in a different way. My predecessor in 
the office of Clerk of Session retired to make room for me, on the amiable con- 
dition of retaining all the emoluments during his life, which, from iny wish to re-^ 
tire from the bar and secure a certain though distant income, I was induced to 
consent to; and considering his advanced age and uncertain health, the bargain 
was really not a bad one. But alas ! like Sindbad’s old man of the sea, my coadju- 
tor’s strength increased prodigiously after he had fairly settled himself on iny 
shoulders, so that after five years’ gratuitous labour I began to tire of my burden. 
Fortunately, Mr. Bankes’ late superannuation act provides a rateable pension for 
office-holders obliged to retire after long and faithful services ; and my old friend 
very handsomely consented to be transferred from my galled shoulders to the broad 
hack of the public, although he is likely to sustain a considerable diminution of 
income by the exchange, to which he has declared himself willing to submit as a 
penalty for having lived longer than he or I expected. To me it will make a dif- 
ference of jC1300 a-year, no trifle to us who have no wish to increase our expense 
in a single particular, and who could support it on our former income without in- 
convenience. This 1 tell you in confidence, because 1 know you will be very well 
pleased with any go^ fortune which comes in my way. Every body who cares a 
farthing for poetry is delighted with your volume, and well they may. You will 
neither be shocked nor surprised at hearing that Mr. Jeffrey has announced him- 
self of a contrary opinion. So, at least, I understand, for our very ideas of what 
is poetry dififer so widely, that we rarely talk upon these subjects. There is some- 
thing in his mode of reasoning that leads me greatly to doubt whether, notwith- 
standing the vivacity of his imagination, he really has any feeling of poetical 
genius, or whether he has worn it all ofS by perpetually sharpening his wit on the 
grindstone of criticism. 

am very glad that you met my dear friend, George Ellis, — a wonderful man, 
who, through the life of a statesman and politician, conversing with princes, wits, 
fine ladies, and fine gentlemen, and acquainted with all the intrigues and tracas- 
series of the cabinets and rueUes of foreign courts, has yet retained all warm and 
kindly feelings which render a man amiable in society, and the darling of his 
•nends. 

** The author of the elegy upon poor Grahame, is John Wilson, a young man of 
^ery considerable poetical powers. He is now engaged in a poem called the Isle 
qf Palmst something in the style of ^uthey. He is an eccentric genius, and has 
fixed himself upon the banks of Windermere, but occasionally resides in Edin- 
burgh, where he now is. Perhaps you have seen him ; — his father was a wealthy 
Paisley manufacturer — his mother a sister of Robert Sym. He seems an excel- 
lent, warm-hearted, and entfiusiastic young man ; something too much, perhaps, of 
the latter quality, places him among the list of originals. 
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Our streets in Edinburgh are become as insecure as your houses in Wapping. 
Only think of a formal association among nearly filly apprentices, aged from 
twelve to twenty, to scour the streets and knock down and rob all whom tlicy 
found in their way. This they executed on the last night of the year with sucli 
spirit, that two men have died, and several others arc dangerously ill, from the 
wanton treatment they received. The watchword of these young heroes when 
they met with resistance was — Mar him, a word of dire import ; and which, as 
they were all armed with blud^ns loaded wiUi lead, and were very savage, they 
certainly u^ in the sense of Ratclifte Highway. The worst of all this is not so 
much the immediate evil, which a severe example* will probably check for the 
present, as that the formation and existence of such an association, holding regular 
meetings and keeping regular minutes, argues a woful negligence in the masters 
of these boys, the tradesmen and citizens of Edinburgh, of that wholesome domes- 
tic discipline which they ought, in justice to G(k1 and to man, to exercise over the 
youth intrusted to their charge ; a negligence which cannot fail to be productive of 
every sort of vice, crime, and folly, among boys of that age. 

** Yesterday 1 had the melancholy task of attending the funeral of the good old 
Duke of Buccleuch. It was, by his own direction, very private ; but scarce a dry 
eye among the assistants — a rare tribute to a person whose iiigh rank and large 
possessions removed him so far out of the social sphere of private friendship. But 
the Duke’s mind was moulded upon the kindliest and most single-hearted model, 
and arrested the affections of all who had any connexion with him. lie is truly a 
great loss to Scotland, and will bo long missed and lamented, though the successor 
to his rank is heir also to his generous spirit and affections, lie was my kind 
friend. Ever yours, 

W. SCJOTT.” 

The next of his letters to Joanna Baillie is curious, as giving his first 
impressions on reading Childo Harold. It contains also a striking 
sketch of the feelings he throughout life expressed, as to what he had 
observed of society in London — with a not less characteristic display 
of some of his own minor amusements. 

To Miss Joanna Baillie. 

** AshcHtiel, April 4tb, 1SJ2. 

I ought not, even in modem gratitude, which may be moved by the gift of a 
purse, much less in minstrel sympathy, which values it more as your work than if 
it were stuffed with guineas, to have delayed thanking you, my kind friend, for 
such an elegant and acceptable token of your re^rd. My kindest and best thanks 
also attend the young lady who would not permit the purse to travel i]iitenaritcd.t 
1 shall be truly glad when I can offer them in person, but of that tlicre is no speedy 
prospect. I don’t believe 1 shall see London this great while again, which 1 do 
not much regret, were it not that it postpones the pleasure of seeing you and about 
lialf-a-dozen other friends. Witliout having any of the cant of loving retirement, 
and solitude, and rural pleasures, and so forth, I really have no great pleasure in 
the general society of I^ndon ; I have never been there long enough to attempt 
any thing like living in my own way, and the immense length of the streets sepa- 
rates the objects you are interested in so widely from each other, that three parte 
of your time are past in endeavouring to dispose of the fourth to some advantage. 
At Edinburgh, although in general society we are absolute niimics of London, and 
imitate them equally in late hours, and in the strange precipitation with which vve 
hurry from one place to another, in search of the society which we never sit still 
to enjoy, yet still people may manage their own parties and motions their own 
way. But all this is limit^ to my own particular circumstances,— -for in a city 
like London, the constant resident has beyond aU other places the power of con- 

* Three of these lads, all under eighteen years of age, were executed on the^ scene of 
one of the murders here alluded to, April the 22d, 1812. Their youth and penitence ex- 
cited the deepest compassion ; but never certainly was a severe example more necessary. 

t The purse contained an old coin firoxn Joanna Baillie’s niece, the daughter of the 
Doctor. 
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ducting himself exactly as ho likes. Whether this is entirely to he wished or not 
may indeed be doubted. 1 have seldom felt myself so fastidious about books, as in 
the midst of a large library, where one is naturally tempted to imitate the egre- 
gious epicure who condescended to take only one bite out of the sunny side of a 
peach. 1 suspect something of scarcity is necessary to make you devour the intel- 
lectual banquet with a good relish ana digestion, as we know to be the case with 
respect to corporeal sustenance. But to quit all this egotism, which is as little as 
possible to the purpose, you must he in&rmed that Erskine has enshrined your let- 
ter among his household papers of the most precious kind. Among your thousand 
admirers you have not a warmer or more kindly heart ; he tells me Jeffrey talks 
very favourably of this volume. 1 should be glad, for his own sake, that he took 
some opportunity to retrace the paths of his criticism ; but after pledging himself 
so deeply os he has done, I doubt much his giving way even unto conviction. As 
to my own share, I am labouring sure enough, but 1 have not yet got on the right 
path where I can satisfy myself 1 shall go on with courage, for diffidence does not 
easily beset me, and the public, still more than the ladi^ * stoop to the forward 
and the bold ;* but then in either case, I fancy, the suitor for favour must be 
buoyed up by some sense of deserving it, whether real or supposed. The cele- 
brated apology of Dryden for a passage which he could not defend, * that he knew 
when he wrote it, it was bad enough to succeed,* was, with all deference to his 
memory, certainly invented to justify the fact after it was committed. 

** Have you seen the Pilgrimage of Childe Harold, by Lord Byron 1 It is, I think, 
a very clever poem, but gives no good symptom of the writer's heart or morals ; 
his hero, notwithstanding the affected antiquity of the style in some parts, is a 
modern man of fashion and fortune, worn out and satiated with the pursuits of d^ 
aipation, and although there is a caution against it in the preface, you cannot tor 
your soul avoid concluding that the author, as he gives an account of his own tra- 
vels, is also doing so in his own character. Now really this is too bad; vice 
ought to be a little more modest, and it must require impudence at least equal tu 
the noble Lord's other powers, to claim sympathy gravely for the ennui arising 
from his bein^ tired of his wossailers and his paramours. There is a monstrous 
deal of conceit in it too, for it is informing the inferior part of the world that their 
little old-fashioned scruples of limitation are not worthy of his regard, while his 
fortune and possessions are such as have put all sorts of gratification too much in 
his power to afford him any pleasure. Yet with all this conceit and assurance, 
there is much poetical merit in the book, and I wish you would road it. 

“ I have got Rob Roy's gun, a long Spanish-barrelled piece, with his initials, R. 
M. C., for Robert Maegregor Campbell, which latter name he assumed in compli- 
ment to the Argyle family, who a^rd^ him a good deal of private support, be- 
cause he was a thorn in the side of their old rival house of Montrose. I have, 
moreover, a relic of a more heroic character ; it is a sword which was given to the 
neat Marquis of Montrose by Charles I., and appears to have belonged to his 
nther, our gentle King Jamie. It had been preserved for a long time at Gart- 
more, but the present proprietor was selling his library, or great part of it, and 
John Ballantyne, the purchaser, wishing to oblige me, would not conclude a bar- 
gain, which the gentleman’s necessity made him anxious about, till he flung the 
Bwoid into the scale ; it is, independent of its other merits, a roost beautiful blade, 

I think a dialogue tetween this same sword and Rob Roy's gun, might he com- 
posed with good effect 

" We are here in a most extraordinary pickle— considering that we have just 
entered upon April, when according to the poet, 'primroses paint the gay plain,' 
instead of which both hill and valley are doing penance in a, sheet of snow of 
very respectable depth. Mail-coaches have been stopt — shepherds, I grieve to 
say, lost in the snow ; in short, we experience all the hardships of a January storm 
at this late period of the spring ; the snow has been near a fortnight, and if it de- 
parts with dry weather, we may do well enough, but if wet weather should ensue, 
the wheat crop through Scotland will be totally lost My thoughts are anxiously 
turned to the Peninsula, though I think the Spaniards have but one choice, and 
that is to choose Lord Wellington dictator ; I have no doubt he could put things 
right yet As for domestic politics, I really give them very little consideration. 
Your friends, the Whigs, are angiy enough, I suppose, with the Prince Regent 
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but those who were most apt to flatter his follies, have little reason to complain of 
the usage they have met with — and he may probably think that those who were 
true to the father in his hour of calamity, may have the best title to the confidence 
of the son. The excellent private character of the old Kin^ gave him great ad- 
vantages as the head of a free government T fear the Prince will long experi- 
ence the inconveniences of not having attended to his own, Mrs. Siddons, as 
fame reports, has taken another engagement at Covent Garden: surely she is 
wrong ; she should have no twilight, but set in the full possession of her powers.* 

** 1 hope Campbell’s plan of lectures will answer.f 1 think the brogue may be 
got over, if he will not trouble himself by attempting to correct it, but read with 
fire and feeling ; he is an animated reciter, but I never heard him read. 

“ I have a great mind, before sealing this long scrawl, to send you a list of the 
contents of the purse as they at present stand, 

1st. Miss Elizabeth Baillie’s purse-penny, called by the learned a denarius of 
the Empress Faustina. * 

** 2d. A gold brooch, found in a bog in Ireland, which, for aught I know, fasten- 
ed the mantle of an Irish Princess in the days of Cuthullin, or Neal of the nine 
hostages. 

’’ A loadstone — a celebrated amulet, which was never lent to any one unless 
upon a bond for a thousand merks for its being safely restored. It was sovereign 
tor protecting new-born children and their mothers from the power of the fairies, 
and has been repeatedly borrowed from my mother, on account of this virtue. 

** 4th. A coin of Edward I., found in Dryburgh Abbey. 

5th. A funeral ring, with Dean Swift’s hair. 

” So you see my nicknackatory is well supplied, though the purse is more valu- 
able than all its contents. 

** Adieu, my dear friend : Mrs. Scott joins in kind respects to your sister, the 
Doctor, and Mrs. Baillie, 

Waltbr Scott.” 

A month later, the Edinburgh Review on liord Byron’s Romaunt 
having just appeared, Scott says to Mr. Morritt (May 12), — 

” 1 agree very much in what you say of Childe Harold. Though there is some- 
thing provoking and insulting to morality and to feeling in his misanthropical 
ennui, it gives, nevertheless, an odd piquancy to his descriptions and reflections. 
This is upon the whole a piece of most extraordinary power, and may rank its 
author with our first poets. I see the Edinburgh Review has hauled its wind.” 

Lord Byron was, I need not say, the prime object of interest this 
season in the fashionable world of London ; nor did the Prince Regent 
owe the subsequent hostilities of the noble Poet to any neglect on his 
part of the brilliant genius which had just been fully revealed in the 
Childe Harold. Mr. Murray, the publisher of the Romaunt, on hear- 
ing, on the 29th of June, Lord Byron’s account of his introduction to 
his Royal Highness, conceived that, by communicating it to Scott, he 
might ailbrd the opportunity of such a personal explanation between 
his two poetical friends, as should obliterate on both sides whatever 

S iinful feelings had survived the offensive allusions to Marmion in the 
nglish Bards and Scotch Reviewers ; and this good-natured step had 
the desired consequences. Mr. Moore says that the correspondence 
begun in some enquiries which Mr. Scott addressed to Lord Byron 

• Mrs. Siddons made a farewell appearance at Covent Garden, as Lady Macbeth, on the 
29lh of Jane, 1812 ; but she afterwards resumed her profession for short intervals, more 
than once, and did not finally bid adieu to the stage until the 9th of June, 1819. 

t Mr. Thomas Campbell had announced his first course of lectures on Elnglish Poetry 
about this tunc. 
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on the subject of his interview with Royalty but he w^ould not have 
used that expression, had lie seen the following letter ; — 

To the Right Honourable lAtrd Byron, ^c, 4*0. 

Care of John Murray, Esq., Fleet Street, London. 

«* Edinburgh, July 3d, 1813. 

"My Lord, 

** I am uncertain if I ought to profit by the apology which is afibrded me, by 
a very obliging communication from our acquaintance, John Murray of Fleet 
Street, to give your Lordship the present trouble. But my intrusion concerns a 
large debt of gratitude due to your Lordship, and a much less impOTtant one of 
explanation, which I think I owe to myself, as I dislike standing low in the opinion 
of any person whose talents rank so highly in my own, as your Lordship’s most 
deservedly do. * 

‘*The first count, as our technical language expresses it, relates to the high 
pleasure I have received from the Pilgrimage of Childe Harold, and from its pre- 
•cursora ; the former, with all its classical associations, some of which are lost on 
so poor a scholar as I am, possesses the additional charm of vivid and animated 
description, mingled with original sentiment ; — ^but besides this debt, which I owe 
your lordship in common with the rest of the reading public, I have to acknow- 
ledge my particular thanks for your having distinguished by praise, in the work 
which your liordship rather dedicated in general to satire, some of my own lite- 
rary attempts. And this leads me to put your liOrdship right in the circumstances 
respecting the sale of Marmion, which had reached you in a distorted and mis-, 
represented fi3rm, and which, perhaps, I have some reason to complain, were given 
to the public without more particular enquiry. The poem, my Lord, was not writ- 
ten upon contract for a sum of money — though it is too true that it was sold and 
published in a very unfinished state, which I have since regretted, to enable mo to 
extricate myself from some engagements which fell suddenly upon me, by the un- 
expected misfortunes of a very near relation. So that, to quote statute and pre- 
cedent, I really come under the case cited by Juvenal, though not quite in the ex- 
tremity of the classic author — 

Esurit, intactam Paridi nisi vendit Agaven. 

And so much for a mistake, into which your Lordship might easily fall, especially 
as 1 generally find it the easiest way of stopping sentimental compliments on the 
beauty, &c., of certain poetry, and the delights which the author must have taken 
in the composition, by assigning the readiest reason that will cut the discourse 
short, upon a subject where one must appear either conceited or affectedly rude 
and cynical. 

** As for my attachment to literature, I sacrificed for the pleasure of pursuing it 
very fair chances of opulence and professional honours, at a time of life when 1 
fully knew their value, and am not ashamed to say, that in deriving advantages in 
compensation from the partial fiivour of the public, I have added some comforts and 
ele^ncies to a bare independence. I am sure your Lordship’s good sense will 
easily put this unimportant egotism to the right account, for— -though 1 do not 
know the motive would make me enter into controversy with a ftir or an unfair 
literary critic — I may be well excus^ for a wish to clear my personal character 
from any tinge of mercenary or sordid feeling in the eyes of a contemporary of 
genius. Your Lordship will likewise permit me to add, that you would have 
escaped the trouble of this explanation, had 1 not understood that the satire alluded 
to had been suppressed, not to be reprinted. For in removing a prejudice on your 
Lordship’s own mind, I had no intenti<m of making any appeal by or through you 
to the public, since my own habits of lifo have render^ my defence as to avarice 
or raoacity rather too easy. 

Leaving this foolish matter where it lies, 1 have to r^uest your Lordship’s 
acceptance of my best thanks for the flattering communication which you took the 
trouble to make Mr. Murray on my behalf and which could not fail to give me the 


• Life and Works of Lord Byron, vol. iL p. 155. 
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gratification, which I am sure you intended. I dare say our worthy bibliopolist 
overcoloured his report of your Ijordship's conversation with the Prince Regent, 
but I owe my thanks to him nevertheless, for the excuse he has given me for in- 
truding tliese pages on your Lordship. Wishing you health, spirit, and perseve- 
rance, to continue your pilgrimage through the interesting countries which you 
have still to pass wi^ Chfide Harold, 1 have the honour to be, my Ijord, your 
Lordship’s obedient servant, 

Walter Scott. 

“ P. S. Will your Lordship permit me a verbal criticism on Childe Harold, were 
it only to show 1 have read his Pilgrimage with attention 1 ‘ Nuestra Dama de la 
Pena* means, 1 suspect, not our Lady of Crime or Punishment, but our Lady of the 
Cliff; the difference is, I believe, merely in the accentuation of ‘ peila.’ ’* 

Lord Byron’s answer was in these terms : — 

To Walter Scotty Esq., Edinburgh, 

St. JameB'N Street, July S, 1813. 

“ Sir, 

“ I have just been honoured with your letter. — I feel sorry that you should 
have thought it worth while to notice the evil works of my nonage, as tiio thing is 
suppressed voluntarily, and your explanation is too kind not to give me pain. The 
Satire was written when I was very young and very angry, aiul fully bent on dis- 
playing my wrath and niy wit, and now I am haunted by the ghosts of my whole- 
sale assertions. I cannot sufficiently thank you for your praise ; and now, waiving 
myself, let me talk to you of the l*rince Regent. Ho ordered me to be presented 
to him at a bull: and after some sayings, peculiarly pleasing from royal lips, as to 
my own attempts, he talked to me of you and your immortalities ; he preferred you 
to every bard past and present, and asked which of your works pleased me most. 
It was a difficult question. I answered, I thought the liuy. lie said his own 
opinion was nearly similar. In speaking of the others, I told him that T thought 
you more particularly the poet of Princes, as they never appeared more j^scinating 
than in Marmion and the Lady of the Ijske. He was pleased to coincide, and to 
dwell on the description of your Jameses as no less royal than poetical. He spoko 
alternately of Homer and yourself, and leemed well acquainted with both ; so that 
(with the exception of the Turks and your humble servant) you were in very good 
company. I defy Murray to have exaggerated his ^yal Highness’s opinion of 
your powers, nor can I pretend to enumerate all he said on the subject ; but it may 
give you pleasure to hear that it was conveyed in language which would only 
suffer by my attempting to transcribe it; and with a tone and taste which gave me 
a very high idea of his abilities and accomplishments, which I had hitherto consi- 
dered as confined to manners, certainly superior to those of any living gentleman. 

“This interview was accidental. I never went to the levee; for having seen 
the courts of Mussulman and Catholic sovereigns, my curiosity was sufficiently 
allayed : and my politics being as perverse as iny rhymes, I had, in fact, no busi- 
ness there. To he thus praised by your Sovereign must be gratifying to you ; and 
if that gratification is not alloyed by the communication being made through me, 
the bearer of it will consider himself very fortunately, and sincerely, your obliged 

apd obedient servant, _ 

Byron. 

* P. a— Excuse this scrawl, scratched in a great hurry, and just after a journey.* 
Scott immediately replied as follows ; — 

To the Right Hon. iMrd Byron, «f«. 

** Abbotsford, near Melrose, 16tb July, 181I& 

I ain much indebted to your Tsordship for your kind and friendly letter: and 
much gratified by the Prince Regent’s good opinion of my literary attempts. I 
know so little of courts or princes, that any success I may have had in hitting off 
the Stuarts is, I am afraid, owing to a little old Jacobite leaven which I sucked in 
VoL. Is 3C 
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with the numerous traditionaiy tales that amused my infancy. It is a fortunate 
thine for ^e Prince himself that he has a literary turn, since nothingr can so effec- 
tualiy relieve the ennui of state, and the anxieties of power. 

** 1 hope your Lordship intends to give us more of Childe Harold. I was de- 
lighted that my friend Jeffrey — for such, in despite of many a feud, literary and 
political, I always esteem him — has made so handsomely the amende honourable 
for not having discovered in the bud the merits of the flower ; and I am happy to 
understand that the retractation so handsomely made was received with equal 
liberality. These circumstances may perhaps some day lead you to revisit Scot- 
land, which has a maternal claim upon you, and 1 need not say what pleasure 1 
should have in returning my personal thanks for the honour you have done me. I 
am labouring here to contradict an old proverb, and make a silk purse out of a sow’s 
ear, namely, to convert a bare haugh and brae, of about 100 acres, into a comforta- 
ble farm. Now, although I am living in a gardener’s hut, and although tlic adja- 
cent ruins of Melrose have little to tempt one who has seen those of Athens, yet, 
should you take a tour which is so fashionable at this season, I should be very happy 
. to have an opjrartunity of introducing you to aily thing remarkable in my father- 
land. My neighbour, Lord Somerville, would, 1 am sure, readily supply the ac- 
commodations which I want, unless you prefer a couch in a closet, which is the 
utmost hospitality 1 have at present to offer. The fair, or shall 1 say the sage, 
Aprecce that was, I^ady Davy that is, is soon to show us how much science she 
leads captive iu Sir Humphrey ; so your Lordship sees, as the citizen’s wife says 
in the farce — * Threadneedlo Street has some charms,’ since they procure us such 
celebrated visitants. As for me, I would rather cross-question your Lordship about 
the outside of Parnassui^ than learn the nature of the contents of all the olhey 
mountains in the world. Pray, when under ’its cloudy canopy’ did you hear any 
thing of the celebrated Pegasus 1 Some say he has teen brought off with other 
curiosities to Britain, and now covers at Tattersal’s. I would fain have a cross 
from him out of my little moss-trooper’s Galloway, and I think your Lonlship can 
tell me how to set about it, as I recognise his true paces in the high-mettled de- 
scription of Ali Pacha’s military court. 

" A wise man said — or, if not, I, who am no wise man, now say, that there is no 
surer mark of regard than when your correspondent ventures to write nonsense to 
you. Having, therefore, like Dogberry, bestowed all my tediousness upon your 
Lordship, you are to conclude that I have given you a convincing proof that I am 
very much your Lordship’s obliged and very faithful servant, 

Walter Scarr.” 


From this time the epistolary intercourse between Scott and Byron 
continued to be kept up ; and it' erelong assumed a tone of friendly 
confidence equally honourable to both these great competitors, without 
rivalry, for the favour of the literary world. 

The date of the letter last quoted immediately preceded that of 
Scott’s second meeting with another of the most illustrious of his con- 
temporaries. He had met Davy at Mr. Wordsworth’s when in the 
first flush of his celebrity in 1804, and been, as one of his letters states, 
much delighted with “ the simple and unaflecled style of his bearing — 
the most agreeable characteristic of high genius.” Sir Humphrey, 
now at the summit of his fame, had come, by his marriage with Scott’s 
accomplished relation, into possession of an ample fortune; and he 
and his bride were among the first of the poet's visitants in the original 
cabin at Abbotsford. 

The following letter is an answer to one in w’hich Mr. Southey had 
besought Scott’s good offices in behalf of an application which he 
thought of making to be appointed Historiographer Royal, in the room 
of Mr. Uutens, just dead. It will be seen that both |)oets regarded 
with much alarm the symptoms of popular discontent which appeared 
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in various districts, particularly among the LudditeSi as they w^cre 
called, of Yorkshire, durrng the uncertain condition of public aflairs 
consequent on the assassination of thfe Prime Minister, Mr. Perceval, 
by Bellingham, in the lobby of the House of Commons, on the 11th of 
May, 1812 ; and that Scott had, in his capacity of Sheriff, had his 
own share in suppressing the tumults of the only manufacturing town 
of Selkirkshire. The last sentence of the letter alludes to a hint 
dropped in the Edinburgh Review, that the author of the historical 
department of the Edinburgh Annual Register, ought to be called to 
the bar of the House of Commons, in consequence of the bold lan- 
guage in which he had criticised the parliamentary hostility of the 
Whigs to the cause of Spain. 

/ 

To Robert Souihey^ Esq,, Keswick, 

** Edinburffb, 4th June, ISIS. 

*‘My dear Southey, 

** It is scarcely necessary to say that the instant I had your letter I wrote to 
the only friend I have in power. Lord Melville (if indeed he be now in power), 
Pegging him for tlie sake of his own character, for the remembrance of his &ther, 
who wished you sincerely well, and by every other objuration 1 could think of, to 
bock your application. All I fear, if administration remain, is the influence of 
the clergy, who have a strange disposition to job away among themselves the re- 
wards of literature. But 1 fear they are all to pieces above stairs, and much owing 
to rashness and mismanagement ; for if they could not go on without Canning and 
Wellesley, they certainly should from the beginning have invited them in as com- 
panions, and not mere retainers. On the whole, that cursed compound of madness 
and villany has contrived to do his country more mischief at one blow than all her 
s^ea and statesmen will be able to repair perhaps in our day. You are quite 
right in apprehending a Jacquerie ; the country is mined below our feet. Last 
week, learning that a meeting was to be held among the weavers of the large 
manufacturing village of Galashiels, for the purpose of cutting a man’s web from 
his loom, 1 apprehended the ringleaders and disconcerted the whole project ; but, 
in the course of my enquiries, imagine my surprise at discovering a bundle of let- 
ters and printed manifestoes, from which it appeared that the Manchester Weavers’ 
Committee corresponds with every manufacturing town in the South and West of 
Scotland, and levies a subsidy of 2s. 6d. per man — (an immense sum) — for the os- 
tensible purpose of petitioning Parliament for redress of grievances, but doubtless 
to sustain them in their revolutionary movements. An energetic administration, 
which had the confidence of the country, would soon check all this ; but it is our 
misfortune to lose the pilot when the ship is on the breakers. But it is sickening 
to think of our situation. 

“ I can hardly think there could have been any serious intention of taking the 
hint of the Review, and yet liberty has so often been made the pretext of crushing 
its own best supporters, that I am always prepared to expect the most tyrannical 
proceedings from professed demagogues. 

“ I am uncertain whether the Chamberlain will be liable to removal— if not I 
should hope you may be pretty sure of your object. Believe me ever yours faith- 
fully, 

Waltbr Soott, 

”4th Jun&— What a difibrent birthday from those I have seen! It is likely 1 
shall go to Rokeby for a few days this summer ; and if so, I will certainly diverge 
to spend a day at Keswick.” 

Mr. Southey’s application was unsuccessful — ^the office he wished 
for having been bestowed, as soon as it fell vacant, on a person cer- 
tainly of vastly inferior literary pretensions — ^the late Rev. J. & Clarke, 
D. D., private librarian to the Regent. 
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CHAPTER XXV.* 

« 

THE -FLITTING" TO ABBOTSFOKD — PLANTATIONS— GEORGE THOMSON— 
ROKEBY AND TRIKRMAIN IN PROGRESS— EXCURSION TO FLODDEN— BISHOP 
AUCKLAND-AND ROKEBY PARK— CORRESPONDENCE WITH CRABBE— LIFE 
OF PATRICK CAREY. ETC— PUBLICATION OF ROKEBY— AND OF THE BRIDAL 
OF TRIKRMAIN— 1812 - 18 ia 

Towards the end of Mav, 1812, the Sheriff finally removed from 
Ashestiel to Abbotsford, 'flie day when this occurred was a sad one 
for many a poor neighbour — for they lost, both in him and his wife, 
very generous protectors. In such a place, among the few evils 
which counterbalance so many good things in the condition of the 
peasantry, the most afflicting is the w^ant of access to medical adviije. 
As far as their means and skill would go, they had both done their 
utmost to supply this want ; and Mrs. Scott, in particular, had made 
it so much her business to visit the sick in their scattered cottages, 
and bestowed on them the contents of her medicine-chest as well as 
of the larder and cellar, with such unwearied kindness, that her name 
is never mentioned there to this day without some expression of ten- 
derness. Scott’s children remember the parting scene as one of un- 
mixed affliction — ^but it had had, as we shall see, its lighter features. • 
Among the many amiable English friends whom he owed to his 
frequent visits at Rokeby Park, there was, I believe, none that had a 
higher place in his regard than the late Anne Lady Alvanley, the 
widow of the celebrated Chief Justice of the Court of Common Reas. 
He was fond of female society in general ; but her ladyship was a 
woman after his heart ; well born, and highly bred, but without the 
slightest tinge of the frivolities of modern fashion ; soundly informed, 
and a warm lover of literature and the arts, but holding in as great 
horror as himself the imbecile chatter and affected ecstasies of the 
bluestocking generation. Her ladyship had written to him early in 
May, by Miss Sarah Smith (now Mrs. Bartley), whom I have already 
mentioned as one of his theatrical favourites ; and his answer contains, 
among other matters, a sketch of the “ Forest Flitting.” 

To iko Right Honourable Lady Alvanley. 

- ARheMtiel, S5th, May 181SL 

I was honoured, niy dear Lady Alvanley, by the kind letter which you sent me 
with our friend Miss Smith, whose talents are, I hope, receivinjr at Edinburgh the 
full meed of honourable ajmlause which they so highly merit. It is very much 
against my will that 1 am forced to speak of them by report alone, for this being 
tiie term of removing, 1 am under the necessity of being at this farm to superintend 
the transference of my goods and chattels, a most miscellaneous collection, to a 
small property, about hve miles down the IVeed, which I purchased last year. 
The neighbours have been much delighted with the procession of my furniture, in 
which (9d swords, bows, targets, and lances, made a veiy conspicuous show. A 
family of turkeys was accommodated within the helmet of some preux chevalier of 
ancient Border fame ; and the very cows, for aught I know, were bearing banners 
and muskets. I assure your ladyship that this caravan, attended by a dozen of 
ragged rosy peasant children, carryii^ fishing-rods and spears, and le^ing poneys, 
greyhounds, and spaniels, would, as’ it crossed the Tweed, have furnished no bad 
subject for the pencil, and really reminded me of one of the gypsey groups of 
Callot upon tlieir march. 
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» Edinburgh, 28tli May. 

** 1 ha^e ^ot here at length, and had the pleasure to hear Miss Sinitli s])eak the 
Ode on the Passions channiiigly last night. It was her benefit, and the house was 
tolerable, though not so good as she deserves, being a very good girl, as well as an 
excellent performer. 

1 have read liord Byron w*ith great pleasure, though pleasure is not quite the 
appropriate word. 1 should say admiration — mixed with regret, that the author 
should have adopted such an unamiablo misanthropical tone. — ^'Fhe reconciliation 
witli Holland-house is extremely edifying, and may teach young authors to be in 
no hurry to exercise their satirical vein. 1 romeipber an honest old Presbyterian, 
who thought it right to speak with respect even of the devil himself, since no one 
know in what corner he might one day want a friend. But Lord Byron is young, 
and certainly has great genius, and has both time and capacity to make amends for 
his errors. 1 wonder if he will pardon the Edinburgh reviewers, who have read 
their recantation of their fonner strictures. 

“ Mrs. Scott begs to offer her kindest and most respectful compliments to your 
ladyship and the young ladies. I hope we shall get into Yorkshire this season to 
see Morritt : he and his lady are really delightful persons. Believe me, with groat 
respect, dear Lady Alvanley, your much honoured and obliged 

Walter Scott.” 

A week later, in answer to a letter, mentioning tlie approach of 
the celebrated sale of books in which the Iloxburghc Club originated* 
Scott says to his trusty ally, Daniel Terry : — 

** Edinburgh, 9th June, IBIS. 

“ My dear Terry, 

I wish you joy of your success, which, although all reports state it as most 
highly nattering, does not exceed what 1 had hoped for you. 1 think 1 shall do 
you a sensible pleasure in requesting that you will take a walk over the fields to 
Hampstead one of tlicso fine days, and deliver the enclosed to my friend Miss 
Baillie, with whom, 1 flatter myself, you will he much pleased, as she has all the 
simplicity of real genius. 1 mentioned to her some time ago that T wished to make 
you acquainted, so that the sooner you can call upon her the compliment will be 
the more gracious. As 1 suppose you will sometimes look in at tlie Ruxbiirghe 
sale, a memorandum respecting any remarkable articles will be a great favour. 

“ Abbotsford w^as looking charming, when 1 was obliged to mount my wheel in 
tliis court, too fortunate that I have at Icn^h some share in the roast meat I am 
daily engaged in turning. Our flitting and removal from Ashestiel baffled all dfv- 
scription ; we had twenty-four cart-loads of the veriest trash in nature, besides dogn, 
pigs, poncys, poultry, cows, calves, bare-headed wenches, and bare-brceched boys. 
In other respects we are going on in the old way, only poor Percy is dead. 1 in- 
tend to have an old stone set up by his grave, with ‘ Cy gtaf lipreux Pcrac,’ and I 
h(me future antiquaries will debate which hero of the house of Northumberland has 
loft his bones in Teviotdale.* Believe me yours very truly, 

Walter Scott.” 

This was one of the busiest summers of Scott’s busy life. Till the 
12th of July he was at his post in the Court of ‘Sessions five days every 
week ; but every Saturday evening found him at Abbotsford, to observe 
the progress his labourers had made within doors and without in his 
absence ; and on Monday night he returned to Edinburgh. Even before 
the Summer Session commenced he appears to have made some ad- 
vances in his Rokeby, for he writes to Mr. Morritt, from Abbotsford* 
on the 4th of May — “ As for the house and the pecrri, there lire twelve 
masons hammering at the one and one poor noddle at the other — so 
they are both in progress and his literary labours throughout the 

* The epitaph of this favourite greyhound may be seen on tlie edge of the bank, a little 
way below the house of Abbotsfbrd. 
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long vacation were continued under the same sort of disadvantage. 
That autumn he had, in fact, no room at all for himself. The only 
parlour which had boon hammered into any thing like habitable con- 
dition, served at once for dining-room, drawing-room, school-room, 
and study. A window looking to the river was kept sacred to his 
desk ; an old bed-curtain was nailed up across the room close behind 
his chair, and there, whenever the spade, the dibble, or the chisel (for 
he took his full share in all the work on hand) was laid aside, he pur- 
sued his poetical tasks, apparently undisturbed and unannoyed by the 
surrounding confusion of masons and carpenters, to say nothing of the 
lady’s small talk, tlie children’s babble among themselves, or their re- 
petition of their lessons. The truth no doubt was, that when at his 
desk he did little more, as hr as regarded poetry, than write down the 
lines which he had fashioned in his mind while pursuing his vocation 
as a planter, upon that bank which received originallv, by way of 
joke, the title of the thichet “ I am now,” he says to Ellis (Oct, 17), 
‘‘ adorning a patch of naked land with trees, facturis vepotihiis nm* 
bram, for I sliall never live to enjoy their shade myself otherwise than 
in the recumbent posture of Tityrus or Menalcas.” But he did live 
to sec the thicket deserve not only that name, but a nobler one ; and to 
fell with his own hand many a well-grown tree that ho had planted 
there. 

Another plantation of the same date, by his eastern boundary, was 
less successful. For this he had asked and received from his early 
friend, the Marchioness of Stafford, a supply of acorns from Trent- 
ham, and it was named in consequence Sutherland hmver; but the 
field-mice, in the course of the ensuing winter, contrived to root up 
and devour the whole of her ladyship’s goodly benefaction. A third 
^ace had been set apart, and duly enclosed, for the reception of some 
Spanish chestnuts offered to him* by an admirer established in mer- 
chandise at Seville ; but that gentleman had not been a very knowing 
ally as to such matters, for when the chestnuts arrived, it turned out 
that they had been boiled. 

Scott writes thus to Terry', in September, while the Roxburghe sale 
was still going on : — 

“ T have lacked your assistonce, my dear air, for twenty whimsicalities this au- 
tumn. Abbotsford, as you will readily conceive, has considerably changed its face 
since the auspices of mother Retford were exchanged for ours. We have got up 
a good garden wall, complete stables in the haugh, according to Stark’s plan, and 
the old fanii-yard being enclosed with a wall, with some little picturesque addi- 
tions in front, has much relieved the stupendous height of the Doctor's barn. The 
new plantations have thriven amazingly well, the acorns are coming up fast, and 
Tom Purdie is the happiest and most consequential person in the world. My pre- 
sent work is building up the well with some debris from the Abbey. O for your 
assistance, for I am afraid we shall make but a botched job of it, especially as our 
materials are of a very miscellaneous complexion. The worst of all is, that while 
my trees grow and my fountain fills, my purse, in an inverse ratio, sinks to zero. 
This last circumstance will, 1 fear, make me a very poor guest at the literary enter- 
tainment your researches hold out for me. I should, however, like much to have 
the Treatise on Dreams, by the author of the New Jerusalem, which, as John Cuth- 
bertson the smith said of the minister's sermon, must be neat work. Tho Loyal 
Poems by N. T. are probably by poor Nathan Tate, who associated with Brady in 
versifying the Psalms, and more honourably with Dryden in the second part of Ah- 
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salom and Achitophcl. I navcr saw them, however, but would give a guinea or 
thirty shillings for the collection. Our friend John fiallantync has, 1 learn, made 
a sudden sally to London, and doubtless yon will crush a quart with him or a pot- 
tle pot ; he will satisfy your bookseller for ‘ The Dreamer,’ or any other little pur- 
chase you may recommend for me. Yon have pleased Miss Baillie very much, 
both in miblic and in society, and though not fastidious, she is not, 1 tiiink, parti- 
cularly lavish of applause either way. A most valuable person is slu', and as 
warm-hearted as she is brilliant. — Mrs. Scott and all our little folks are well. I 
am relieved of the labour of hearing Walter's lesson by a gallant son of the church, 
who, with one log of wood, and another of oak, walks to and fro from Melrose 
every day for that purpose. Pray stick to the dramatic work,* and never suppose 
tliat you can be intrusive, or that I can be uninterested in whatever concerns you. 
Yours, W’. S.” 

The tutor alluded to at the close of this letter was Mr. George 
Thomson, a son of the minister of Melros(% who, when the house af- 
forded better accommodation, was, and continued for many years to 
be, domesticated at Abbotsford. Scott had always a particular ten- 
derness towards persons afflicted with any bodily misfortune; and 
Thomson, wdiosc leg had been amputated in consequence of a rough 
casualty of his boyhood, had a special share in his favour I'rom the 
high spirit with which he refused at tln5 time to h*^1ray the name of 
the companion that had riccasioiied his mishap, and conlinucd ever 
afterwards to struggle against its disadvantages. Tall, vigorous, ath- 
letic, a dauntless horseman, and expert at the singlestick, George 
formed a valuable as well as nicturescjue addition to the tail of the 
new laird, who often said, “In tnc Dominie, like myself, accident has 
spoiled a capital life-guardsman.” Ilis many oddities and ccc'.ontriei- 
ties in no degree interfered with the respect duo to his amiable feel- 
ings, upright principles, and sound learning ; nor did Darninie Thant’- 
son at all quarrel in after times with the universal credence of the 
neighbourhood, that he had furnished many features for the inimitable 
personage whose designation so nearly resembled his own ; and if he 
nas not yet “ wagged his head ” in a “ pulpit o’ his ain,” he well knows 
it has not been so for want of earnest and long-continued intercession 
on the part of the author of Guy Mannering. 

For many years Scott had accustomed liimsclf to proceed in the 
composition of poetry along with that of prose essays of various 
descriptions ; but it is a remarkable fact that ho chose this period of 
perpetual noise and bustle, when he had not even a suminer-housc to 
himself, for the new experiment of carrying on two poems at the 
same time — and this too without suspending the heavy labour of his 
edition of Swift, to say nothing of the various lesser matters in which 
the Ballantynes were, from day to day, calling for the assistance of 
his judgment and his pen. In the same letter in whic.h William Er- 
skine acknowledges the receipt of the first four pages of Rokeby, he 
adverts also to the Bridal of Triermain as being already in rapid pro- 
gress. The fragments of this second poem, inserted in the Register 
of the preceding year, htid attracted considerable notice; the secret 
of their authorship had been well ke|)t ; and by some means, even in 
the shrewdest circles of Edinburgh, the belief had become prevalent 
that they proceeded not from Scott but from Erskine. Scott had no 

* An edition of the British Dramatists had, I believe, been projected by Mr. Terry. 
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sooner completed his bargain as to the copyright of the unwritten 
Rokeby, than lie resolved to pause from time to time in its composi- 
tion, and weave those fragments into a shorter and lighter romance, 
executed in a different metre, and to be published anonymously, in a 
small pocket volume, as nearly as possible on the same day with the 
avowed quarto. He expected great iimusement from the comparisons 
which the critics would no doubt indulge themselves in drawing be- 
tween himself and this humble candidate ; and Erskine good-humour- 
edly entered into the scheme, undertaking to do nothing which should 
effectually suppress the notion of his having set himself up as a modest 
rival to his Iriend. Nay, he suggested a further refinement, which in 
the sequel had no small share in the success of this little plot upon the 
sagacity of the reviewers. Having said that he much admired the 
opening of the first canto of Rokeby, Erskine adds, 

T Bhall request your Menucheur to send me your little Dugald too, as he gradual- 
ly makes his progress. What I have seen is delightful. You are aware how diffi- 
cult it is to form any opinion of a work, the general plan of which is unknown, 
transmitted merely in legs and wings as they are formed and feathered. Any re- 
marks must be of the most minute and superficial kind, confined chiefly to the lan- 
guage, and other such subordinate matters. 1 shall be very much amused if the 
secret is kept and the knowing ones taken in. To prevent any discovery from your 
prose, what think yon of putting down your ideas of what the preface ought to 
contain, and allowing me to write it over ? And perhaps a quizzing review might 
be concocted.” 

This last hint was welcome ; and among other parts of the preface 
to Trierrnain which threw out ‘*the knowing ones,” certain C3reek 
quotations interspersed in it arc now accounted for. Scott, on his 
part, appears to have studiously interwoven into the piece allusions to 
personal feelings and experiences more akin to his friend’s history and 
character than to his own ; and he did so still more largely, when 
repeating this experiment, in the introductory parts of Harold the 
Dauntless. 

The same post which conveyed William Erskine’s letter above 
quoted, brought him an cquallv wise and kind one from Mr. Morritt, in 
answer to a fresh application for sonic minute details about the scenery 
and local traditions of the Valley of the Tees. Scott had promised 
to spend part of this autumn at Rokeby I'ark himself; but now, busied 
as he was with his jilanting opin’atioiis at home, and continually urged 
by Ballantyne to have the poem ready for publication by Christmas, 
he would wdllingly have trusted his friend’s knowledge in place of his 
own observation and research. Mr. Morritt gave him in reply various 
particulars, which I need not here repeat, but added, — 

“ I am really sorry, my dear Scott, at your abandonment of your kind intention 
of visiting Rokeby — ^and my sorrow is not quite selfish — for seriously, 1 wish you 
could have come, if but for a few days, in onler, on the spot, to settle accurately in 
your mind the localities of the new poem, and all their petty cireumsUmccs, of 
which there are many that would give interest and ornament to your descriptions. 
1 am too much flattered by your proposal of inscribing the poem to me, not to accept 
it with gratitude and pleasure. 1 shall always feel your friendship as an honour— 
we all wish our honours to be permanent- and yours promises mine at least a fair 
chance of immortality. I hope, however, you will not be obliged to write in a 
hurry on account of the impatience of your booksellers. They are, I think, ill ad- 
vised in their proceeding, for surely the book will be die more likely to succeed 
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from not bcinv forced prematurely into this critical world. Do not be persiiadt*,d to 
risk your established fame on this hazardous experiment. If you want a few hun- 
dreds independent of these booksellers, your credit is so very ^ood, now that you 
have i^ot rid of your Old Man of the Sea, that it is no great merit to trust you, and 
1 happen at this moment to have hve or six for which 1 have no sort of demand-— 
so rather than be obliged to spur Pegasus beyond the power of pulling him up when 
he is going too fast, do consult your own judgment and set the midwives of the 
trade at defiance. Don’t be scrupulous to the disadvantage of your muse, and above 
all be not offended at me for a proposition which is meant in the true spirit of friend- 
ship. 1 am more than ever anxious for your success — ^thc Lady of the Lake more 
than succeeded — I think Don Roderick is less popular — I Avaiit this work to be an- 
other Lady at the least. Surely it would be worth your while for such an object to 
spend a week of your time, and a portion of your Old Mvm's salary, in a mail-coach 
flight hither, were it merely to renew your acquaintance with the country, and to 
rectify the little misconceptions of a cursory view. Ever affectionately yours, 

J. B. S. M.” 

This appeal was not to be resisted. Scott, I believe, ac,ccpted Mr. 
Morritt’s friendly ofler so far as to ask bis assistancic in having some 
of Ballantyne’s bills discounted: and he proceeded the wetik after to 
llokeby, by the way of Floddoii and Hexham, travelling on horseback, 
his eldest boy and girl on their ponies, while Mrs. Scott followed 
them in the carriage. Two little incidents that diversified this ride 
through Northurnberlnnd have found their way inff» print already; but, 
as he was fond of telling them both down to the end of Jn*s days, I 
must give them a place here also. Halting at Fioddeu to cxpiund 
the field of battle to his young folks, he found that Mannion had, as 
might have been cxpccdc<l, benefited tlie kce])er of the public-house 
there very largejv ; and the village Boniface, overllowing with grati- 
tude, expressed his anxiety to have a ScoWs Head for his sign-post. 
The poet demurred to this proposal, and assured mine host that nothing 
could be more appropriate than the portraiture of a foaming tankard, 
which already surmounted his door-way. “Why, the painter-man 
has not made an ill job,” said the landlord, “ but I would fain have 
something more connected with the bo(»k that has brought me so much 
good custom.” lie produced a well-thumbed copy, and handing it to 
the author, begged he would at least suggest a motto from the Tale 
of Flodden Field. Scott opened the book at the deafh-sceni5 of the 
hero, and his eye was immediately caught by the “ inscription” in 
black letter — 

“ Drink, weary pilgrim, drink, and pray 

For the kind soul of Sibyl Grey,” &c. 

“Well, my friend,” said he, “what more would you have? You need 
but strike out one letter in the first of these lines, and make your 
painter-man, the next time he comes this way, print between the jolly 
tankard and your own name. 

“ Drink, weary pilgrim, drink, and pay.” 

Scott was delighted to find, on his return, tlisit this suggestion had 
been adopted, and for aught I know the romantic legend may still be 
visible. 

The other story I shall give in the words of Mr. Gillies : — 

“It happened at a small country town that Scott suddenly required medical advice 
for one of his servants, and, on enquiring if there was any doctor at the place, was 
VolI. 3D 30* 
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told tliat there were two— one lon^ established, and the other a new comer. The 
latter gfentleman, being luckily found at home, soon made his appearance ; — a grave, 
sagacious-looking personage, attired in black, with a shovel hat, in whom, to his 
Utter astonishment, Sir Walter recognised a Scotch blacksmith, who had foniierly 
practised, with tolerable success, as a veterinary operator in the neighbourhood of 
Ashestiel. — ‘ How, in all the world !’ exclaimed he, ‘can it be possible that this is 
John Lundie V — ‘ In troth is it, your honour— just o’ thaf^s fur him,'* — ‘ Well, but 
let us hear; you were a ^jrse-doctor before; now, it seems, you are a mon-doctor; 
how do you get on V— ‘ Ou, just extraordinar' weel ; for your honour maun ken my 
practice is vera sure and orthodox. 1 depend entirely upon twa simples.'* — And 
what may their names be ? Perhaps it is a secret P — ^ I’ll tell your honour,’ in a 
low tone ; ‘ my twa simples are just laudamy and ealamy /’ — Simples with a ven- 
geance !’ replied Scott. ‘ But .lohn, do you never happen to ^7/ any of your patients P 
— ‘ Kill ? Ou ay, may be sae ! Whiles they die, and whiles no ; but it’s the 
will o’ Providence. Ciny hmo^ your honour^ it wad be lang before it makes up for 
Flofldenr^^* 

It was also in the course of this expedition that Scott first made 
acquaintance with the late excellent and venerable Shutc Barrington, 
Bishop of Durliam. The travellers having reached Auckland over 
night, were seeing the public rooms of the (^astle at an early hour next 
morning, when the Bishop hrippened, in passing through one of them, 
to catch a glimpse of S(!olt’s person, and immediately recognising him, 
from the likeness of Jhe engravings by this time multiplied, introduced 
himself to the party, and insisted upon acting as cicerone. After 
showing them the picture-gallery and so forth, his Lordship invited 
them to join the morning service of the chapel, and when that was 
over insisted on their remaining to breakfast. But Scott and his lord- 
ship were by this time so much pleased with each other that they 
could not part so easily. The good Bishop ordered his horse, nor did 
Scott observe without admiration the proud curvetting of the animal 
on which his lordship proposed to accompany him during the next 
stage of liis progress. “ Why, yes, Mr. Scott,” said the gentle but 
high-spirited old man, “ I still like to feel my horse under me.” He 
was then in his 79th year, and survived to the age of ninety-tw'o, the 
model in all things of a real prince of the Church. They parted, after 
a ride of ten miles, with mutual regret; and on all subsequent rides 
in that direction. Bishop- Auckland was one of the poet’s regular halting 
places. 

At Rokeby, on this occasion, Scott remained about a week ; and I 
transcribe the following brief account of his proceedings while there 
from Mr. Morritt’s Memorandum : — 

“I had of course,” he says, “had many previous opportunities of testing the 
almost conscientious fidelity of his local descriptions ; but I could not help being 
singularly struck with the lights which this visit threw on that characteristic of his 
compositions. The morning after he arrived he said, ‘You have often given me 
materials for romance— now 1 want a good robber’s cave and an old church of the 
rijr^ht sort.’ We rode out, and he found what he wanted in the ancient slate quarries 
of Brignal and the mined Abbey of Egglcstone. I observed bim noting down even 
the peculiar little wild flowers and herbs that accidentally grew round and on the 
side of a bold crag near his intended cave of Guy Denzil ; and could not help say- 
ing, that as he was not to be upon oath in his vrork, daisies, violets, and primroses 
would be as poetical as any of the humble plants he was examining. 1 laughed, 
in short, at his scrupulousness ; but I understood him when he relied, ‘ that in 


* Reminiscences of Sir Walter Soott, p. 56, 
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natiiTP herself no two scenes are exactly alike, and that whoever copied truly what 
was before his eyes, would possess the same variety in his descriptions, and exhibit 
apparently an ima^nation as boundless as the range of nature in the scenes be re- 
corded ; whereas — ^Avhoever tnisted to imagination, would soon find his own mind 
circumscribed, and contracted to a few favourite imagers, and the repetition of these 
would sooner or later produce that very monotony and barrenness which had always 
haunted descriptive poetry in the hands of any but the patient worshippers of truth. 
Besides which,* he said, ‘ local names and peculiarities make a fictitious story look 
so much better in the face.’ In fact, from his boyish habits, he was but half sat- 
isfied with the most beautiful scenery when he could not connect with it some local 
legend, and when I was forced sometimes to confess, with tho Knife-grinder, 
‘Story ! God bless you! 1 have none to tell, sir’ — he would laugh, and say, ‘then 
let us make one — ^nothing so easy as to make a tradition.’ ” 

Mr. Morrilt adds, that he had brought with him about half the Bri- 
dal of Triermain — told him that he meant to bring it out the same 
week with Rokeby — and promised himself particular sKitisfaction in 
layiTtfr a trap for Jeffrey; who, however, as we shall see, csca|)ed the 
snare. 

Some of fhc following letters will show with what ra]udity, after 
having refreshed and stored his memory with the localities of Rokeby, 
he |)rocccdcd in the composition of the romance. — 


* To J. B, S. Morritt^ Esq. 

Abbotofonl, 12tli (Vtolier, t813. 

“ My dc^ar Monitt, 

“ I haye this morning returned from Dalkeith house, to which I was whiskod 
amid the fury of an election tempest, and I found your letter on my tabic. More 
on such a subject cannot be said among friends who give each other credit for 
feeling as they ought. 

“ We peregrinated over Stanmore, and visited the Castles of Bowes, Brough, 
Appleby, and Brougham with great interest. Lest our spirit of chivalry thus ex- 
cited should lack employment, we found ourselves, that is, / did, at Carlisle, en- 
gaged ill the service of two distressed ladies, being no other than our friends Lady 
Douglas and Lady Louisa Stuart, who overti^ok us there, and who would have had 
great irouhle in finding quarters, the election being in full vigour, if we had not an- 
ticipated their puzzle, and secured a private housii capable of holding us all. Some 
distress occurred, 1 believe, among the waiting damsels, whose case 1 had not so 
carefully considered, for I heard a sentimental exclamation — ‘ Am I to sleep with 
the greyhounds?’ which I conceiverl to proceed from T«ady Douglas’s sutvanie, from 
the exquisite sensibility of tone with which it was uttered, especially as 1 beheld 
the fair one descend from the carriage with three half-bound volumes of a novel in 
her hand. Not having in my power to alleviate her woes, by offering her eitlier a 
part or the w'holc of ray own couch — ‘ quoth I, ‘ cum eaeteris errorilnts.^ 

“ 1 am delighted with your Cumberland admirer,* and give him credit for his 
visit to the vindicator of Homer ; but you missed one of another description, who 
passed Rokeby with great regret ; 1 mean General John Malcolm, the Persian envoy, 
the Delhi resident, the poet, the warrior, the polite man, and the Borderer. He is 
really a fine fellow. 1 met him at Dalkeith, and wc returned togetiuy ; — ^he has 
just left me, after drinking his coffee. A fine time we had of it, talking of Troy 
town, and Babel, and Persepolis, and Delhi, and Langholm, and Burnfoot;f with 


*Thi8 alluded to a ridiculoaa hunter of lionn, who, being met by Mr. Morritt in the 
grounds at Bokeby, disclaimed all taste for picturesque beauties, but overwhelmed their 
owner with Homeric Greek ; of which he had told Scott 
t Bum/oot is the name of a farm-house on the Buccleuch estate, not far from Langholm, 
where the late Sir John Malcolm and hia distinguished brotliers were bom. Their grand- 
father had, 1 believe, found refuge there after forfeiting a good estate and an ancient 
baronetcy, in tho affair of 1715. A monument to the gallant General’s memoiy hat le- 
oenlly b^n erected near the spot of his birth. 
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aU manner of episodes about Tskendiar, Rustan, and Johnnie Armstrongr. Do you 
know, that poem of Ferdusi’s must be beautiful. He read me some very splendid 
extracts which ho had himsedf translated. Should you meet him in London, 1 have 
given him charge to be acquainted with you, for 1 am sure you will like each other. 
To be sure I know him little, but I like his frankness and his sound ideas of mo- 
rality and policy; and I have observed, that when I have had no great liking to 
persons at tlie beginning, it has usually pleased Heaven, as Slender says, to de- 
crease it on further acquaintance. Adieu, I must mount my horse. Our fast jour- 
ney was so delightful that we have every temptatiou to repeat it. Pray give our 
kind love to the lady, and believe me ever yours, 

Walter Scott.” 


To Hit Same, 


Edinblirgh, SOth November, 1813. 

“ My dear Morritt, 

“ I have been, and still am, working very hard, in hopes to face the public by 
.Christmas, and 1 think 1 have hitherto succeeded in throwing some interest into the 
piece. It is, however, a darker and more gloomy interest than I intended ; but in- 
volving one’s self with had company, whether in fiction or in regality, is the way not 
to get out of it easily ; so I have been obliged to bestow more pains and trouble 
upon Bertram, and one or two blackguards whom he picks up in the slate quarries, 
than what I originally designed. 1 am very desirous to have your opinion of the 
tliree first Cantos, for which puroose, so soon as 1 can get them collected, I will 
send the sheets under cover to Mr. Freeling, whose omnipotent frank will transmit 
them to Rokeby, where, 1 presume, you have been long since jcomfortably settled — • 

* So York shall overlook the town of York.* 


I trust you will read it with some partiality, because, if I have not been so suc- 
cessful as 1 could wish in describing your lovely and romantic glens, it has partly 
arisen from my great anxiety to do it well, which is often attended with the very 
contrary effect. There are two or three songs, and particularly one in praise of 
Brignal Banks, which I trust you will like— because, entre nous, I like them my- 
solL One of them is a little dashing banditti song, called and entitled Allcn-a-Dale. 
I think you will be able to judge for yourself iu about a week. Pray, how shall I 
send you the entire poose, which will be too heavy to travel the same way with its 
giblets — ^foT the Carlisle coach is terribly inaccurate about parcels. I fear I have 
made one blunder in mentioning the. brooks ivhich flow into the Tecs. I have made 
the Balder distinct fiom that which comes down Thorsgill — T hope 1 am not mis- 
taken. You will see the passage ; and if they are the same rivulet, the leaf must 
be cancelled. 

I trust this will find Mrs. Morritt pretty well ; and 1 am glad to find she has 
been better for her little tour. We were delighted with ours, except in respect of 
its short duration, and Sophia and Waller hold their heads very high among their 
untravelled companions, from the predominance acquired by their visit to England. 
Yon arc not perhaps aware of the polish which is supposed to bo acquired by the 
most transitory intercourse with your more refined side of the Tweed. There was 
an honest carter who once applied to me respecting a plan which he had formed of 
breeding his son, a great booby of twenty, to the Church. As the best way of 
evading the scrape, I asked him whether he thought his son’s lan^age was quite 
adapted for the use of a public speaker 1 to which he answered, with great readi- 
ness, that he could knap English with any one, having twice driven his father’s 
cart to Etal coal-hill. 

I have called my heroine Matilda. I don’t much like Agnes, though 1 can’t 
tell why, unless it is because it begins like Agag. Matilda is a name of unmanage- 
id)lo length ; but, after all, is better than none, and my poor damsel was likely to 
go without one in my indecision. 

“ We are all hungering and thirsting for news from Russia. If Boney’s devil 
does not help him, he is in a poor way. The Leith letters talk of the unanimity of 
the Russians as being most exemplary ; and troops pour in from all qiiarters of &eir 
immense empire. 'Fheir commissariat is well managed under the Prince Duke of 
Oldenbmgh. This .was their weak point in former wars. 

** Adieu ! Mrs. S^tt and the little people send love to Mrs. Morritt and you. 
Ever yours, Walter Scott.” 
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7b iht Same, 

** Eflinburgh, ITiursday, 10th December, 1813. 

« My dear Morritt, 

“ I have just time to say that 1 have received your letters, and am delighted 
that Rokeby pleases the oivner. As I hope the whole will be printed off before 
Christmas, it will scarce be worth while to send you the other sheets till it reaches 
you altoprpthor. Your criticisms are the best proof of your kind attention to the 
poem. 1 need not say 1 will pay them every attention in llie next edition. But 
some of the faults are so intc'rwoven with the story, tliat they must stand. Denzil, 
for instance, is essential to me, though, as you say, not very interesting’; and I as- 
sure you that, generally speaking, the mtefa InquHur has a bad effect iii narrative ; 
and when you have twenty things to tell, it is better to he slatternly than tedious. 
The fact is, that the tediuusness of many really good poems arises from an attempt 
to support the same tone throughout, which often occasions periphrasis, and alway-s 
stiffness. 1 am quite sensible that 1 have often carried the opposite custom too far ; 
but 1 am apt to impute it partly to not being able to bring out my own ideas well, 
and partly to haste — ^not to error in the system, niis would, however, lead to a 
long discussion, more fit for the fireside than for a letter. 1 lu^od not say that, the 
poem being in fact your own, you arc at perfect liberty to dispose of the sheets as 
you please. I am glad my geography is pretty correct. It is too late to emiuire if 
Rokeby is insured, for I have burned it down in (^anto V. ; but T suspect you will 
hear me no greater grudge than at the noble Russian who burned Moscow. (Bori- 
oiis news to-day from the north — pereaf lete f Mrs. Scott, Sophia, and Walter join 
in best compliments to Mrs. Morrit ; and 1 am, in great haste, ever faithfully yours, 

Waltkr Scott. 

“ P. S. — have heard of Lady Hood by a letter from herself. She is well, and 
ill high spirits, and sends me a pretty topaz seal, with a talisman which secures 
this letter, and signifies (it seems), which one would scarcer have expected from its 
appearance, my name.” 

Wc are now close upon the end of this busy twelve-month; but I 
must not turn the leaf to 1813, without noticing one of its miscella- 
neous incidents — his first intercourse by letter with the jxiet (Jrabbe. 
Mr. Hatchard, the publisher of his “ Talcs,” forwarded a cojiy of the 
book to Scott as soon as it was ready ; and, the bookseller having 
communicated to his author some flattering expressions in Scott’s let- 
ter of acknowledgment, Mr. Crabbe addrcssctl him as follows : — 

71/ Waller Scotty Esq, Edinburgh, 

** Meriiton, Granthiim, 1.1th October, I81SI 

“ Sir, 

“ Mr. Hatchard, judging rightly of the satisfaction it ,wouId afford me, has 
been so obliging as to communicate your two letters, in one of which you desire 
my ‘Tales’ to be sent; in the other, you acknowledge the receipt of them ; and in 
both you mention my verses in such terms, that it would be affected in me were I 
to deny, and I think unjust if I were to conceal, the pleasure you give me. I am 
indeed highly gratified. 

“ I have long entertained a hearty wish to be made known to a poet whose works 
arc so greatly and so universally admired ; and I continued to hope that I might at 
some time find a common friend, by whose intervention I might obtain that honour; 
hut I am confined by duties near my home, and by sickness in it. It may be long 
before 1 be in town, and then no such opportunity might offer. Excuse me, then, 
sir, if 1 gladly seize this which now occurs to express my thanks for the politeness 
of your expressions, as well as my desire of being known to a gimtleman who has 
delighted and affected me, and moved all the passions and feelings in turn, I believe 
— Envy surely excepted— certainly, if 1 know' myself, but in a moderate degree. 1 
truly, rejoice in your success ; and while I am entertaining, in iny way, a certain 
set of readers, for the most part, probably, of peculiar turn and habit, I can with 
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pleasure see the effect you produce on all. Mr. Hatchard tells me that he hopes or 
exj)ects that thousands will read my ^ Tales,’ and I am convinced that your publisher 
might, in like manner, so spoak of your ten thousands ; but this, though it calls to 
mind the passage, is no true comparison with the related prowess of David and Saul, 
because I have no evil spirit to arise and trouble me on the occasion ; though, if 1 
had, 1 know no David whose skill is so likely to allay it. Once more, Sir, accept 
my best thanks, witii my hearty wishes for your hedlh and happiness, who am, 
with great esteem, and true respect, 

Dear sir, your obedient servant, 

George Crabbe.” 

I cannot produce Scott’s reply to this communication. Mr. Crabbe 
appears to nave, in the course of the year, sent him a copy of all his 
works, " ex done auctoris,” and there passed between them several 
letters, one or two of which I must quote. 


7b Waller Scott, Esq. Edinburgh. 

« Know you, air, a gcnitleman in Edinburgh, A. Bruuton (the Rev.), who dales 
St. John Street, and wiio asks my assistance in furnishing hymns a hich have rela- 
tion to the Old or NewTestament— any thing which might suit the purpose of those 
who are cooking up a book of Scotch Psalmody I Wlm is Mr. Bruntonl Wliat 

is his situation f If I could help one w’ho needed help, I would do it cheerfully 

but have no great opinion of this undertaking 

With every good wish, yours sincerely, 

Geo. Crabbe.” 

Scotf s answer to this letter expresses the opinions he always held 
in conversation on the important subject to which it refers ; and acting 
upon which, he himself at various times declined taking any part in 
the business advocated by Dr. Brunton. 

To the Rev. George Crabbe, Merston, Grantham. 

My dear Sir, 

“I was favoured with your kind letter somo lime ago. Of all people in the 
world, I am least entitled to demand regularity of correspondence ; for being, one 
way and another, doomed to a great deal more writing than suits my indolence, I 
am sometimes tempted to envy the reverend hermit of Prague, confessor to the 
niece of Queen Gorboduc, who never saw either pen or ink. Mr. Brunton is a very 
respectable clergyman of Edinburgh, and I believe the work in which he has so- 
licited your assistance is one adopted by the General Assembly, or Convocatidta of 
the Kirk. I have no notion that he has any individual interest in it; he is a well- 
educated and liberal-minded man, and generally esteemed.. I have no particular 
acquaintance with him myself, though we speak togetlier. He is at this very mo- 
ment sitting on the outsiefe of the bar of our Supreme Court, witliin which I am 
as a clerk ; but as ho is hearing tlie opinion of the judges upon an action 
for augmentation of stipend to him and to his brethren, it would not, 1 conceive, be 
a very favourable lime to canvass a IiteniTy,lopic. But you are quite safe with him; 
and having so much command of scriptural language, which appears to me essen- 
tial to the devotional poetry of Christians, I am sure you can assist his purpose 
much more than any man alive. 

“ I think tliose hymns which do not immediately recall the warm and exalted 
language of the Bible are apt to be, however elegant, rather cold and flat for the 
purposes of devotion. You will readily believe tliat I do not approve of the vague 
Md indiscriminate Scripture language which the fanatics of old and the modern 
Methodists have adopted, but merely that solemnity and peculiarity of diction, 
which at once puts the reader and hearer upon his guard as to the purpose of tlie 
poetry. To my Gothic ear, indeed, the Stnbet Mater, the Dies Irm, and some of the 
Other hymns of the Catholic Church, are more solemn and afifecting than the fine 
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classical poetry of Buchanan ; the one has the gloomy dignity of a Gothic chnrchf 
and reminds us instantly of the worship to which it is dedicated ; the other is more 
like a Pag’iin temple, recalling to our memory the classical and fabulous deities.* 
This is, probably, all referable to the association of ideas-— that is, if the < associa* 
tion of ideas’ continues to be the universal pick-lock of all metaphysical difficulties, 
as it was when I studied moral philosophy — or to any other more fashionable uni- 
versal solvent which may have succeeded .to it in reputation. Adieu, my dear sir, 
— 1 hope you and your family will long enjoy all happiness and prosperity. Never 
be discouraged from the constant use of your charming talent. The opinions of re- 
viewers are really too contradictory to found any Uiing upon them, whether they are 
favourable or otherwise ; for it is usually their principal object to display tlie abili- 
ties of the writers of the critical lucubrations themselves. Your ‘Tales’ are uni- 
versally admired here. T go but little out, but the few judgf^s whose opinions 1 
have been accustomed to look up to, are unanimous. Ever yours, most truly, 

Walter Scott.” 


To Walter Scott, Eeq,, Edinburgh^ 

“ My dear Sir, 

“ Law, then, is your iirofession— 1 mean a profession yon give your mind and 
lime to — ^but how ‘ fag as a clerk Clerk is a name for a learned p(;rsoii, I know, 
in our Church; but how the same hand which held the pen of Mannion, holds that 
with which a clerk fags, unless a clerk moans something vastly more than 1 niidor- 
stand — ^is not to be comprehended. 1 wait for elucidation. Know you, dear sir, 1 
have oftem thought 1 should love to read that is, brief liistories of extraor- 

dinary cases, uith the judgments. If that is what is meant by reports, such read- 
ing must be. pleasant; but, probably, 1 entertain wrong ideas, and could not under- 
stand the books 1 think so engaging. Yet I conclude there are hiatories of caaea, and 
have often thought of consul ting Hatchard whether he knew of such kind of read- 
ing, but hitherto 1 have rested in ignorance 

Yours truly, 

George Crabbe.” 


7b the Bev. George Crabbe, 

“ My dear Sir, 

“1 have too long delayed to thank you for the most kind and acceptable present 
of your three volumes. Now am 1 doubly armed, since I have a set for my cabin 
at Abbotsford as well ns in town ; and, to say tnith, the auxiliary co])y arrived in 
good time, for my original one siiifers as much by its general popularity among my 
young people, as a popular candidate from the hugs and embraces of his demo- 
cratical admirers. The clearness and accuracy of your painting, whether natural 
or moral, renders, I have often remarked, your works generally delightful to those 
whose youth might render them insensible to the other beauties with which they 
abound. There are a sort of pictures — surely the most valuable, were it but for 
that reason — which strike the uninitiated as much as they do the connoisseur, though 
the last alone can render reason for his admiration. Indeed onr old friend Horace 
knew what he was saying when he chose to address his ode, ‘ Virf^nibua pueriaqw^ 
and so did Pope when he told somebody he had the mob on the side of his version 
of Homer, ancl did not mind the high-flying critics at Button’s. After all, if a fault- 
less poem could be produced, 1 am satisfied it would tire the critics themselves, and 
annoy the whole rc'^ing world with the spleen. 

“ You must be delightfully situated in the Vale of Bclvoir— a part of England 
for which I entertain a special kindness, for the sake of the gallant hero, Robin 
Hood, who, as probably you will readily guess, is no small favourite of mine; his 
indistinct ideas concerning the doctrine of meum and iuum being no great objection 
to an outriding Borderer. 1 am happy to think that your station is under the pro- 
tection of the Rutland family of whom fame speaks highly. Our lord of the ‘ calm 
and the scaur,’ waste wilderness and hungry hills, for many a league around, is the 
Duke of Buccleuch, the head of my clan ; a kind and benevolent landlord, a warm 
and zealous friend, and the husband of a lady— «oi»me it y tn a peu. They are both 


* Sco Life of Drydcn, Scott’s Miscellaneous Prose Works, vdl. i. |k 293. 
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giettt admirers of Mr. Crabbe’s poctiy, and would be happy to know him, should 
he ever come to Scotland, and venture into the Gothic halls of a Border chief, llie 
early and uniform kindness of this family, with the friendship of the late and pre- 
sent Lord Melville, enabled me, some years ago, to exchan^ my toils as a bar- 
rister, for the lucrative and respectable situation of one of the Clerks of our Supreme 
CiHiTt, which only requires a certain routine of official duty, neither laborious nor 
calling for any exertion of the mind ; so that my time is entirely at my own com- 
mand, except when 1 am attending the Court, which seldom occupies more than 
two hours of the morning during sitting. I besides hold in commendam the Sheriff- 
dom of Ettrick Forest, which is now no forest; so that 1 am a pluralist as to law 
appointmc3nts, and have, as Dogberry says, * two gowns and every tiling handsome 
anout me.’ 

I have often thought it is the most fortunate thing for bards like you and me to 
have an established profession, and professional character, to render us independent 
of those worthy gentlemen, the retailers, or, as some have called them, the mid- 
wives of literature, who are so much taken up with the abortions they bring into 
• the world, that they are scarcely able to bestow the proper care upon young and 
flourishing babes like ours. That, however, is only a mercantile way of looking at 
the matter ; but did any of my sons show^ poetical talent, of which, to my great 
satisfaction, there are no anpearances, the first thing 1 should do would be to incul- 
cate upon him the duty or cultivating some honourable profession, and qualifying 
himself to play a more respectable part in society than the mere poet. And as tlui 
best corollary of my doctrine, I would make him get your tale of * The Patron’ by 
heart from beginning to end. It is curious enough mat you should have republished 
the * Village’ for the puqiose of sending your young men to college, and 1 should 
have written the Lay of the Last Minstrel for the purpose of buying a new horse 
for the Volunteer Cavalry. 1 must now send this scrawl into town to get a frank, 
for, God knows, it is not worthy of postage. With the warmest wishes for your 
health, prosperity, and increase of fame— -though it needs not— 1 remain most sin- 
cerely and anectionately yours, 

Walter Scott.”* 

The contrast of the two poets’ epistolary styles is highly amusing ; 
but I have introduced these specimens less on that account, than as 
marking the cordial confidence which a very little intercourse was 
sufficient to establish between men so dificrent from each other in 
most of the habits of life. It will always be considered as one of the 
most pleasing peculiarities in Scott’s history that lie was the friend of 
every great contemporary poet : Crabbe, as we shall see more largely 
in the sequel, was no exception to the rule : yet I could hardly name 
one of them who, manly principles and the cultivation of literature 
apart, had many points of resemblance to him ; and surely not one 
who had fewer than Crabbe. 

Scott continued, this year, his care for the Edinburgh Annual 
Register — ^thc historical department of which was again supplied by 
Mr. Southey. The poetical miscellany owed its opening piece, the 
Ballad of Polydore, to the readiness with which Scott entered into 
correspondence with its author, who sent it to him anonymously, 
with a letter which, like the verses, might well have excited much 
interest in his mind, even had it not concluded with stating the writer’s 
age to be fift^sen. Scott invited the youth to visit him in the country, 
was greatly pleased with the modesty of his manners and the origin- 
ality of his conversation, and wrote to Joanna Baillie, that, ** though 
not one of the crimps for the muses,” he thought he could hardly be 

* Several of theae letten having been enclosed in franked covers, which have perished, 

I am unable to affix the exact dates to them. 
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mistaken in believing that in the boyish author of Polydore he had 
discovered a true genius. When I mention the name of my friend 
William Howison of CUydegrove, it will be allowed that he prognosti- 
cated vvisely. lie continued to correspond with this young gentleman 
and his father, and gave both much advice, for which both were most 
grateful. There was inserted in the same volume a set of beautiful 
stanzas, inscribed to Scott by Mr. Wilson, under tlie title of the 
“ Magic Mirror,” in which Unit enthusiastic young poet also bears a 
lofty and lasting testimony to the gentle kindness with which his 
earlier efforts had been encourjxged by him whom he designates, for 
the first time, by what afterwards became one of his stanmng titles, 
that of “ The Great Magician.” 

“ Onwards a figure came, with stately brow. 

And, as he glanced upon tiic ruin'd pile, 

A l(wk of regd pride, * Say, who art thou 

(His countenance bright'ning with a scornful smile. 

He sternly cried), * whose footsteps rash profane 
The wild romantic realm where 1 have willed to reign 7* 

“ But ore to these proud words I could reply, 

How changed that scornful &cc to soft and mild ! 

A witching fremy glitter’d in his eye. 

Harmless, withal, as tliat of plnyfui child. 

And when once more the gracious vision spoke, 

1 felt the voice familiar to mine ear ; 

While many a fiided dream of earth awoke. 

Connected strangely with that unknown scer. 

Who now stretch’d forth his arm, and on the sand 
A circle round me traced, as with magician’s wand,’* dtc. &c. 

Scott’s own chief contribution to this volume was a brief account 
of the Life and Poems (hitherto unpublished) of Patrick Carey, whom 
he pronounces to have been not only as stout a cavalier, but almost 
sis good a poet as his contemporary Lovelace. That Essay was ex- 
mnded, and prefixed to an edition of Carey’s “ Trivial Poems and 
Triolets,” which Scott published in 1820 ; but its circulation in either 
shape has been limited : and I believe I shall bo gratifying the majori- 
ty of my readers by here transcribing some paragraphs of his beauti- 
ful and highly characteristic introduction of this forgotten poet of the 
17th century. 

The present age has been so distin^ished for research into poetical antiquities, 
that the aiscovery of an unknown bard is, in certain chosen literary circles, held as 
curious as an augmentation of the number of Axed stars would be esteemed by as- 
tronomers. It is true, these * blessed twinklers of the night * are so far removed 
from us, that they afford no more light than serves barely to evince their existence 
to the curious investigator ; and in like manner the picture derived from the revi- 
val of an obscure poet is rather in proportion to the rarity of his volume than to its 
merit; yet this pleasure is not inconsistent with reason and principle. We know 
by every day’s experience the peculiar interest which the lapse of ages confers upon 
works of human art. The clumsy strength of the ancient castles, which, when raw 
from the hand of the builder, inferred only the oppressive power of the barons who 
remd them, is now broken by partial ruin into proper subjects for the poet or the 
painter ; and, as Mason has beautifully described the change, 

« Time 

Has moulded into beauty many a tower. 

Which, when it ffowned with all its battlements. 

Was only terrible’—— 

VouL 3E 37 
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“ The monastery, too, which was at first but a funtastic monument of the super- 
stitious devotion of inonarehs, or of the purple pride of fattened abbots, has gained, 
by the silent influence of antiquity, the power of impressing awe and devotion. 
Even the stains and weather-taints upon the battlements of such buildings add, like 
the scars of a veteran, to the affecting impression : 

* For time has softened what was harsh when new. 

And now the stains are all of sober hue ; 

The living stains which nature's hand alone, 

Profuse of life, pours ibrtli upon the stone.* — Crahhe, 

“ If such is the effect of Time in adding interest to the labours of the architect, 
if partial destruction is compensated by the additional interest of that which re- 
mains, can we deny liis exerting a similar influence upon those subjects which are 
sought after by the bibliographer and political antiquary 1 The obscure poet, who is 
dcU'ctod by their keen research, may indeed have possessed but a slender portion 
of that spirit which has buoyed up the works of distinguished contcmpomrics during 
'the course of centuries, yet still his verses shall, in the lapse of time, acquire an 
interest which they did not possess in the eyes of his own generation. The wrath 
of the critic, like that of the son of Ossian, flies from the toe that is low. Envy, 
base as she is, has one property of the lion, and cannot prey on carcases ; she must 
drink the blood of a sentient victim, and tear the limbs tliat arc yet warm with vital 
life. Faction, if the ‘ancient has suffered her persecution, serves only to endear him 
to the recollection of posterity, whose generous compassion overpays him for the 
injuries ho sustained while in life. And thus freed from the operation of all iiufi- 
vourable prepossessions, his merit, if he can bo'ast any, has more than fair credit 
with his readers. This, however, is but part of his advantages. The mere attri- 
bute of antiquity is of itself suflicient to interest tlie fancy, by the lively and pow- 
erful train of associations which it awakens. Had the pyramids of Egypt, equally 
disagreeable in form and senseless as to utility, been the work of any living tyrant, 
with what feelings, save those of scorn and derision, could we have regiirdcd such 
a waste of labour 1 Rut the sight, nay, the very mention of these wonderful monu- 
ments, is associated with the d*ark and sublime ideas, which vary their tinge ac- 
cording to the favourite hue of our studies. 'Flie ChTistian divine recollects the 
land of b'diiishment and of refuge ; to the eyes of the historian’s fancy, they excite 
the shades of Pharaohs and of Ptolemies, of Cheops and Mcrops, and Sesostris 
drawn in triumph by his sceptred slaves ; the philosopher beholds tlie first rays of 
moral truth as they dawned on the hieroglyphic sculptures of Thebes and Meiii]diis ; 
and the poet sees the fires of magic blazing upon the mystic altars of a land of in- 
cantation. Nor is the grandeur of size essential to such feelings, any moje than 
the properties of grace and utility. Even the rudest remnant of a feudal tower, 
even the obscure and almost undistinguishable vestige of an altogether unknowm 
edifice, has power to awaken such trains of fancy. We have a fellow interest with 
the * son of the winged days,’ over whose fallen habitation we tread : 

* The massy stones, though hewn most roughly, show 
The hand of man had once at least been there.* — Wordsworth. 

“ Similar combinations give a great part of the delight we receive from ancient 
poetry. In the nide song of the Scald, we regard less the strained imagery and 
extravag-anco of epithet, than the wild impression it conveys of the dauntless reso- 
lution, savage superstition, rude festivity, and ceaseless depredation of the ancient 
Scandinavians. In the metrical romance, we pardon the long, tedious, and bald 
enumeration of trifling particulars ; the reiUmited sameness of the eternal combats 
between knights and giants ; the overpowering languor of the love speeches, and 
the merciless length and similarity of description — ^Avhen Fancy whispers to us, 
that such strains m^ have cheered the sleepless pillow of the Black Prince on the 
memorable eves of dressy or Poictiers. Inere is a certain romance of Ferumbras, 
which Robert the Bruce read to his few followers to divert their thoughts from the 
desperate circumstances in which they were placed, after an unsuccessful attempt 
to rise against the English. Is there a true Scotsman who, being aware of this 
anecdote, would be disposed to yawn over the romance of Ferumbras ? Or, on the 
contrary, would not the image of the dauntless hero, inflexible in defeat, beguiling 
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the anxiety of hia war-worn attondanta by the lava of the minstrel, give to these 
rude lays themselves an iiiU'rest beyond Greek and Roman fame 

Tlio ytiar 1812 had tlio usual share of minor literary labours — such 
as contributions lo the journals; and l>cfore it closed, the Romance of 
Rokeby was finished. Though it had been long in hand, the MS. sent 
to the printer bears abundant evidence of its l)cing the prima earn: 
three cantos at least reached Baliantyne throujjh the Melrose post — 
written on paper of various sorts and sizes — iiill of blots and interli- 
neations — the closing couplets of a despatch now and then encircling 
the page, arid mutilated by the breaking of the seal. 

According to the recollcclion of Mr. Cadell, though James Balian- 
tyne read the poem, as the sheets were advancing through the press, 
to liis usual cinde of literary di/ettanti, their whispicrs were far from 
exciting in hidinburgli such an intensity of expectation as had been 
witnessed in the (aise of The liady of the l^akc. lie adds, howevei*, 
that it was looked for with undiminished anxielyinthe south. ** Serai 
me /W.ij/ny,” Byrou writes to Murray, on seeing it advertised, — 
“Who the devil is he ! No matter — he has good connexions, and will 
be well introdii(!cd/’* Such, I suppose*, was th(^ gem'ral feeling in 
London. I w(?ll rememher, being in those days a young student at 
Oxford, how the booksellers’ shops thtn*e wtTe holcagmxHl for the ear- 
liest coj)ies, and how ho that had been so fortunate as to secure one 
was followed to his chambers by a tribe of friends, all as (aiger to 
hear it read as ever horsojockeys were to see the conclusion of a 
match at Newmarket; and indeed not a. few of those erillujsiastic. 
attadeinics hod bets dejjonding on the issue of the struggle, which they 
considered the elder favourite as making, to keep his own ground 
against the fiery rivalry of ('hilde Harold. 

Tliti poem was ]iul)lished a day or two before Scott retnriied to 
Edinburgh from Abbot sfonl, Ijetwccn which ])lace and Mertoun he 
had divided his ('hristmas vacation. On the 9th and lOlh of January, 
1818, ho thus addresses his friends at Sunniiighill and Hampstead: — 

To George Ellis^ Esq. 

“ My dear Ellis, 

“ 1 am sure you will place it to any thing rather than want of kindnrRs, lliat I 
have hoeu so long silent — so very long, indeed, that 1 am not «piitc snn*. wliellier 
the f'lult is oil my side or yours — ^tiut, be it what il may, it can never, 1 am sun*, ho 
laid lo forgetfulness in either. This comes to train you on to the merciful reception 
of a Tale of tin* Civil Wars ; not political, however, but merely a pseudo-romance 
of pBPudo-ehivally^ I have converted a lusty buccanier into ahero with some effect ; 
but the worst of all my undertakings is, that iny rogue always, in despite of me, 
tunis out my her(». I know not hovr this should be — 1 am myself, as If am let says, 
‘ indifferent honest;’ and my father, though an attorney (as you will call him), was 
one of the most honest men, as well as gentlemanlike, that evei; brciatlied. I am 
sure I can bear witness lo that— for if he haul at all smtuikcd^ or groum toy like the 
son of Lancelot Gohbo, he might have left us all as rich as Crmsus, besides having 
the pleasure of taking a fine primrose path liiinseU, instead of 8 <}ueczing himself 
through a tight gate and up a steep aseent, and leaving ns the decent coinpetenco 
of an honest man’s children. As to our more ancient pedigree, I should be loath 
to vouch for them. My grandfather was a horse-jockey and cattle-dealer, and made 
a fortune ; my great-grandfather, a Jacobite and traitor (as the times called him), 
and lost one ; and after him intervened one or iw’o half-starved lairds, who rode a 
lean horse, and were folloAved by leaner greyhoi mds; gathe red with difficult y a 

* Byron’s Life and Works, vol. ii. p- 169. 
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hundred pounds from a hundred tenants ; fought duels ; cocked their hats, — and 
called themselves gciitleincn. Then we come to the old Border times, cattle- 
driving, halters, and so forth, for which, in the matter of honesty, very little I sup- 
pose can be said— -at least in modern acceptation of the word. Upon the whole, I 
am inclined to think it is owing to the earlier part of this inauspicious generation 
that I uniformly find myself in the same scrape in my fables, and that, in spite of 
the most obstinate determination to the contrary, the greatest rogue in my canvas 
always stands out as the most conspicuous and prominent figure. All this will be 
a riddle to you, unless you have received a certain packet, which the Ballantyiies 
were to have sent under Freeling’s or Croker’s cover, so soon as they could get a 
copy done up. 

“ And now let me graiulate you upon the renovated vigour of your fine old friends 
the Russians. By the Lord, sir ! it is most famous this eampaign of theirs. I 
was not.one of the very sanguine persons who anticipated the actual capture of Buo- 
naparU? — ^a hope which rather proceeded from the ignorance of those who can- 
not conceive that military moviunents, upon a large scale, admit of such a force 
being accumulated upon any particular point as may, by abandonment of other con- 
siderations, always ensuro the escape of an individual. But I had no hope, in my 
time, of seeing the dry bones of the Continent so warm with life again, as this re- 
vivification of the Russians proves them to be. I look anxiously for the effect of 
these groat events on Prussia, and even upon Saxony ; for I think Boiiey will hardly 
trust himself again in Germany, now that he has been plainly shown, both in Spain 
and Russia, that protracted stubborn unaccommodating resistance wall foil those 
grand exertions in the long run. Ail laud be to Lord Wellington, who first taught 
that great lesson. 

“ Charlotte is with me just now at this little scrub habitation, w'hcre w'e weary 
ourselves all day in looking at our projected improvements, and then slumber over 
the fire, 1 pretending to read, and she to work trout-nets, or cabbage-ncts, or some 
such article. What is Canning about? Is there any chance of oiir getting him in? 
Surely Ministers cannot hope to do without him. Believe me, dear Ellis, ever truly 
yours, W. Scott. 

Abbotsford. 0th January, 1813.” 


To Joanna Baillie. 


” Abbotsfonl, January 10, 1813. 

“ Your kind encouragement, my dear friend, has given me spirits to complete the 
lumbering quarto, which 1 hope has reached you by this lime. I have gone on 
with my story right, witliout troubling myself excessively about the develope- 
ment of the plot and other critical matters — 

* But ahall we go mourn for that, my dear 7 
The pale moon shines by night; 

And w-hen we wander here and there, 

We then do go most right’ 

I hope you will like Bertram te the end ; he is a Caravaggio, sketch, which, T may 
acknowledge to you— hut tell it not in Gath— I rather pique myself upon ; and he 
is within the keeping of Nature, though critirs w^ill say to the contrary. It may be 
difficult to fancy that any one should take a sort of pleasure in bringing out such a 
character, hut 1 suppose it is partly ow’iug to had reading, and ill-directed reading, 
when I was young. No sooner had 1 corrected the last sheet of Rokeby, than I 
escaped to this Patmos as blithe as bird on tree, and have been ever since most de- 
cidedly idle— that is to say, with busy idleness. 1 have been hanking, and securing, 
and dyking against the river, and planting willows, and aspens, and w'^eeping-hirches, 
around my new old well, which i think I told yon I had constructed last summer. 
I have now laid the foundations of a tainoiis back-ground of copse, wdih pendent 
trees in front ; and I have only to beg a few years to sec how my colours will come 
ont of the canvas. Alas! who can promise that? But somebody will take my 
place— and enjoy them, whether I do or no. My old friend and pastor, Principal 
Robertson (the historian), when ho was not expected to survive many weeks, still 
watched the settling of the blossom upon some fniit-trees in the garden, with as 
much interest as if it was possible he could have seen the fruit come to maturity, 
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and moTalizpd on Hi's own conduct, by obsrrvinfr that we act upon the saino incon- 
sistent motive tbroiiirljont iilc. Jr is well we do so for lliose that are to come after 
ns. I could almost dislike the man who refuses to plant walnut-lret'S, b(*cause. they 
do not bear fruit till the seciiiid ireiierntioii ; and s(» — many thanks to »)iir iineesti>rs, 
aiul much joy to our successors, and truce to my fine and very new strain of mo- 
rality. Yours ever, W. S.” 

The following letter lets ns completely l)cliin(l flic scenes at the pub- 
lication of Rokehy. The “ horrid story” it alhuk^s to was that of a 
young woman found murdered on New Year's Day in the highway 
between (ireta Bridge and Barnard ('astle — a crime, tJie |jer[»etraior 
of which was never discovered. 'Phe ac.c.oinit of a parallcd alnnaly 
in Galloway, and the mode of its detection, will show the readtu’ from 
what source Scott drew one of the most striking incidents in his (oiy 
Mannering: — 


To J. B. S, Mnrritty Bstj., Uohehy Piirh. 

KiJiiiliiinrli, ]2th Jiiniiary, Isi3. 

“ Dear Morriit, 

“ Yours 1 have just received in mine ofliee at tlie Benisii-r-Hoiise, which vvi!I 
exensc. this queer sheet of paper. Tlie pnhiicatioii of Bokelu was d'‘hi>ed till Moii- 
day, to jrive tho London ]}uhlisher*« a fair start. My eopics, that is, iiiy friends*, 
wiTO all to he got oil* about Friday or Saturday; but yours may have Jm'oii a little 
later, as it was to be wirat they call a picked one. I will call at IhillantMie’s sm 1 
r«*turn from this place, aiul close the, letter \vilh such news as f can !>’et ahjuil ii 
there, 'rim hook has prime olf li<*re very hohhishly; for tho impression of .'10(KI am! 
upwards is within tw'o or tliree score of heinjr evhniisted, and the di mand for these 
eontinninty faster than they evui be hoarded, i am heartily irlvnl of this, for now I 
have uothiujr to fear hut a hankriqdcy in the (eaze.tle (»f Parnassus; but tlie loss (»f 
fiV4* or six tliousand pounds to my pr,md friiaids ami sebool-eompanions w'«nild have 
j'lTlieted me very mueh. I wash we could whistles yrai here ti*-day. Ballantym* 
always jrives a ehrisleninif dinru'T, at wdiieh the Duke of Buee|i*neh, and a trrej.t 
many of my friends, are fortnnlly feasttnl. lie bas ahvays the l»<st sin^rinjr that 
can he heard in KdinhurLTli, and w'e have usually a very ])h*asant parly, at which 
yoiirlioalt.il as patron and ]mipriet,or of Rokuhy ^ill la- faithfully and hoiionrahiv 
remembered. 

“ Your liorrid story reminds me of one in (iallo\vay, where the perpetratf^r of a 
similar enormity on a poi.T idiot trirl, was discovered by mi'ans of the print i)f his 
foot which he left upon the elay floor of the eottaire in the death-slrntr«jh‘- pleased 
Heaven (tor iiothiripr short of a miracle could have done it) to eiili»hfi’ii tin* iiiuler- 
staiidinjT of an old ram-lieaded sherifT, wlio was usually uiek-iiumiMi Li'ather-he id. 
'riic steps wliieh he took to discover the murderer w’cre most sapfaeions. As the 
poor jrirl^was preirnant (for it "was not a case of violation), it was pn.-fty clear that 
her paramour had done the deed, and eipially so that lie must h^^ a native of the 
district. 'Phe sheriff caused the minister to advertise from lluj pulpit that lliii yirl 
would be buried on a particular day, and that all persons in the iieiqhboiirlmod were 
invited to attend the funeral, to show their detestation of such an enormous crime, 
as well as to eviiicii their own innocence, 'iliis was sure to brinpr the innrdcrer to 
the funeral. When the people were assembli-d in the kirk, the chmrs wen* locked 
by the sheriff’s order, and the shoes of all the men wi're examined ; that of the 
murderer was detected by the measure of tlie foot, tread, &e., and a peculiarity in 
the mode in which the sole of one of them had been patehcjd. '^Phe remainder of 
the curious chain of evidence upon wrhich he was convicted will suit best with twi- 
light, or a blinking candle, being too long for a letter, ^riie fellow bore a most 
excellent character, and had committed tliis crime for no othcT reason that could be 
alleged, than that, liaving been led accidentally into an intrigue with ibis poor 
W’retcb, bis pride revolted at the ridicule which was likely to attend the discovery. 

“On calling at Bullantyne’s, 1 find, as I had anticipated, that your copy, being 
of royal size, requires some particular nicety in hot-prcssiiig. It will be sent by 
the Carlisle mail fjm/n primtinu Ever yours, 

Waltee Scott. 


37 * 
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“ P. S. — Love to Mrs. Morritt. John Dallantyne says he has just about eighty 
copies left, out of 3250, this being the second day of publication, and the book a 
two guinea one.” 

It will surprise no one to hear that Mr. Morritt assured his friend 
he considered Uokeby as the best of all his poems. The admirable, 
jicrhaps the unuiue lidolity of the local descriptions, might alone have 
swayed, for 1 will not say it |)erverted, tlic judgment of the lord of 
that bcauliful and thenceforth classical domain; and, indeed, I must 
admit that I never understood or appreciated half the charm tliis 
poem until I had become familiar with its scenery. But Scott him- 
self had not designed to rest his strength on these deseriptions. lie 
said to James Ballantyrie while the work was in progress (September 
2), “ I hope the thing will do, chiefly because the world will not ex- 
'|H)ct from me a poem of which the interest turns upon character;'*'* 
and in another letter (October 28, 1812), “I think you will sec the 
same sort of dillcrencc taken in all my former poems, — of which 1 
would say, if it is fair for me to say any thing, that the force in the 
Lay is thrown on style — in Marmion, on dcscri])tion — and in the Lady 
of the Lake, on incident.”* 1 suspect some of these distinctions may 
have been matters of afler-thoiigbt ; but as to Uokeby there can be 
no mistake. Ilis own original conceptions of some of its principal 
characters have been explained in lettiirs already cited ; arid 1 believe 
no one who compares the poem with his novels will doubt that, hud 
he undertaken their portraiture in prose, they would have come forth 
with cflbct hardly interior to any of all the groups he ever created. 
As it is, I (luestion whether even in his prose there is any thing more 
exquisitely wrought out, as well as fancied, than the whole contrast 
of the two rivjils for the love of the heroine in Uokeby; and that 
heroine hcu’self, too, has a very particular interest attached to her. 
Writing to Miss Edgeworth live years after this time (10th March, 
1818), he says, — 

“I havo not read ono of my pooms since lliey were printed, excepting last year 
the IiHiIy of the Lake, whicli I liked better than I expected, but not w’oll enough to 
induce me to go through the rest, so I may truly say with Macbeth — 

‘ I am ufraid to think of what I’ve done — 

liook on’t again 1 dare not.’ 

“ This much of Matilda I rccollert— (for that is not so easily forgotten) — that she 
was attempted for the existing person of a lady who is now no more, so that I am 
particularly flattered with your distinguishing it from the others, which are in 
general mere shadows.” 

I cun have no doubt that the lady he here alludes to, was the object 
of bis own unfortunate first love ; and as little, that in the romantic 
generosity, both of the youthful poet who fails to win her higher 
favour, and of his chivalrous competitor, we have before us something 
more than “ a mere shadow.” 

* Several letters to Hallantyne on the same subject are quoted in the notes to the last 
edition of Rokeby. See Scott’s Poetical Works, 1834, vol. ix., pp. 1-3; and especially 
the note on p. 300, from which it appears that the closing stanza was added, in deference 
to Ballantyno and Erskine, though the author retained his own opinion that “ it spoiled 
one effect without producing another.” 
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In spite of these j:jraccfiil characters, the inimitable scenery on 
which they are presented, and the splendid vivacity and thrilling inter- 
est of several chapters in the story — sucli as the opening interview 
of Bertram and Wyclill— the Bight up the rdiff on the Greta — the 
first entrance of the cave at Brignall — the firing of Rokoby Castle — 
and the catastrophe in Eglistone Abbey; — in spite certainly of 
exquisitely happy lines profusely scattered throughout the whole com- 
])osition, and of some detached images — that of the setting of the 
tropical sun,* for example — which were never surpassed by any poet; 
in spite of all these merits, the immediate success of llokeby was 
greatly inferior to that of the Lady of the Lake; nor has it ever 
since been so much a favourite with the public at large as any other 
of his poetical romances. He ascribes tliis failure, in his introduction 
of 1830, partly to the radically unpoetical character of the Round- 
heads ; but surely tlieir character has its poetical side also, had his 
prejudices alhnvcd him to enter upon its study wdth impartial sympa- 
thy; and 1 doubt not, Mr. Morritt suggested the dilliculty dii this 
score, when the outline of the story was as yet undctcn’inincd, from 
consiilcration ratlier of the poet’s peculiar tbclings, and ])Owers as 
liitlierto exhibited, tlian of the subject .absolutely. Partly he blames 
the sjitiety of the public ear, which had had so much of his rhythm, 
not only from himself, but from dozens of mocking-birds, male and 
female, all more or less applauded in their day, and now :ill etjually 
forgotten.t This circumstance, loo, had probably no slender eflect ; 
the more that, in defiance of all the hints of his friends, he now, in 
Ins nsirrative, repeated (with more negligence) the uniforna octosyl- 
labic couj)lcts of the Lady of the Lake, instead of rcumrring to the 
more varied cadence of the Lay or Martnion. It is fair to add thcat, 
among the London circles at least, some sarcastic flings in Mr. 
Moore’s “ Twopenny Post Bag” must have had an unfavourable influ- 
ence on this occasion.! But the cause of failure w^hich the Poet liiin- 


* ** My noontide, India may declare ; 

Like her tierce sun, I fired tlie air ! 

Tiike him, to wood and cave bade fly 
Her natives, from mine angrry eye. 

And now, my race of terror run. 

Mine be the cve of tropic sun ! 

No pale frradutions quench hie ray, 

No twilifrht dews his wrath allay; 

With disk like battlc-^g^t red, 
lie rushes to his burning bed, 

Dyes the wide wave with bloody light. 

Then sinks at once — and all is night.”— CViiito vi. SI. 

t “ Scott found peculiar favour and imitation among Uic fair sex. There was Miss Hal- 
ford, and Miss Mitford, and Miss Francis; but, with tlie greatest respect be it spoken, 
none of his imitators did much honour to the original except Hogg, the Ettrick Shepherd, 
until the appearance of ‘ The Bridal of Triermain’ and ‘ Harold the Dauntless,’ which, in 
the opinion of some, equalled if not surpassed him ; and, lo ! after llirec or four years, they 
turned out to be the master’s own compositioDB.”— Byron, vol. xv., p. 96. 

t See, for instance, the Epistle of Lady Corke— or that of Messrs Lackington, booksell- 
ers, to one of their dandy authors — 

^Should you feel any touch of poetical glow, 

We’ve a scheme to suggest— Mr. Scott, you must know, 
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self places last, was unquestionably the main one. The deeper and 
darker passion of ( -hildo Harold, the audacity of its morbid vtduptu- 
ousness, and tlic melancholy majesty of the numbers in w'hich it dclicd 
the w^orld, bad taken the f^cneral imagination by storm; and Rokeby, 
with many beauties and some sublimities, was pitched, as a whole, on 
a key wliicb s(H)mcd tamo in the comparison. 

I have alrtiady adverted to the fact that Scott felt it a relief, not a 
fatigue, to compose the Bridal of Tricrmain pari passu with Rokeby. 
In answer, for example, to one of .Tames Ballantync’s letters, urging 
accelerated speed wdth the weightier romance, he says, “ I fully share 
in your anxiety to get forward the grand work ; but, I assure you, I 
feel the more confidence from coquetting with the guerilla.” 

Tlui (juarto of Rokeby was followed, within two months, by the 
■ small volume which had been designed for a twin-birth ; — the MS. 
had been transcribed by one of the Ballanlyncs themselves, in order 
to guard against any indiscretion of the jircss-poople ; and the mystifi- 
cation, aided and abetted by Erskino, in no small degree heightcneil 
the interest of its reception. Except Mr. Morritt, Scott had, so far as 
I am aware, no English confidant upon this occasion. Whether any 
of his daily companions in the Parliament House w^ere in the secret, 
I have never Jicard; but I can scarcely believe that any of those inti- 
mate friends, wdio had known him .and Erskino from their youth up- 
w^'irds, could have for a moment believed the latter capable either of 
the invention or the execution of this airy and fascinating romance in 
little. Mr. .IcflTrey, for whom chiefly “the trap had been set,” was 
far too sagacious to be caught in it; but, as it happened, he made a 
voyage that year to America, and thus lost the opportunity of imme- 
<liatcly expressing his opinion cither of Rokeby or of the Bridal of 
Trierrnain. The writer in the Quarterly Review seems to have been 
completely deceived — 

“ We have already spoken of it,” says the eritie, “ as an imitation of Mr. Scott's 
stylo of composition; and if we arc compelled to make tlio general approbation 
iiiore preeisfi and sp(M;ific, we should say, that if it be inferior in vigour to some of 
Ilia productions, it etpiala or surpasses them in elegance and brauly ; that it is more 
imi firmly tender, and far leas iiifi'cteil with the unnatural prodigies and coarseness 
of the earlier romances. In estimating its merits, however, we should forget that 
it is oifered as an imitation. The diction undoubtedly reminds us of a rhythm and 
cadence we have h(!ard before ; hut the sentiments, descriptions, and characters, 
have qualities that are native and unborrowed .” — Quarterly Jieview, July, 1813 . 

If this writer was, as I sufipose, Ellis, he i)robably considered it as 
a thing impossible that Scott should have engaged in such a scheme 
without giving him a hint of it ; but to have admitted into the secret 

(Wlio, we’re sorry to say it, now works for the Roto), 

Tlaving quitted the Borders to seek new renown, 

Is coming by lon^ Quarto stages to town, 

And beginning with Rokeby (the job’s sure to pay), 

Means to do all the gentlemen’s seats on the way. 

Now the scheme is, tiiough none of our hackneys con beat him, 

To stort a new Poet through Highgatc to meet him ; 

Who by means of quick proofs — no revises — ^long coaches — 

May do a few Villas before Scott approaches ; 

Indeed If our Pegasus bo not curst shabby, 

He'll reach, witliout foundering, at least Wobum-Abbey,” &c. &c. 
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any one who was likely to criticise the piece, would have to 
sacrifice the very object of the device. Erskiiic’s ow^ri su^fijgestion, 
that “ perhaps a quizzical review might be got up,” led, I believe, ti> 
nothing more important than a paragraph in one of the Edinburgh 
newspapers. He may be pardoned for having been not a little flat- 
tered to find it generally considered as not impossible that he should 
have wu’itten such a poem; and I have heard Ballantyne say, that 
nothing could be more amusing than the style of his co(juctting on the 
subject while it was yet fresh; but when this first (ixcatement was 
over, his natural feeling of what was due to himself, as w'cll as to his 
friend, dictated many a remonstrance; and, though he ultimately 
accpiicsced in permitting another minor romance to be put forth in 
the same manner, he did so reluctantljs and was far from acting his 
part so w’ell. 

Scott says, in the Introduction to the Lord of the Isles, — 

“As Mr. Erskino was more than suspoirted of a tasto for ])Of.‘try, siiul as 1 took 
rave, in several places, to mix something that might rcscnihlc (as far as was in my 
j)ower) my friend’s feeling and manner, tho train easily caught, and two largo 
editions wore sold.” 

Among the passages to which he here alludes, are no doubt those 
in which the character of tho minstrel Arthur is shaded willi tho 
colourings of an ahnost elleminate gentleness. Yet, in the midst of 
them, the “tnighty minstrel” himself, from time to time, escajujs; as, 
for instance, where tho lover bids Lucy, in that excpiisilc jacturc of 
crossing a mountain stream, trust to his ‘‘stalwart arm” — 

“ Which could yon oak’s prone trunk uprear.” 

Nor can I pass the compliment to Scott’s own fair patroness, where 
Lucy’s admirer is made to confess, with some momentary lapse of 
gallantry, that he 

“ Ne’er won — best meed to minstrel true — 

One favouring smile from lair Bucclencli 

nor the burst of genuine Borderism, — 

** Bcwcastlc now must keep the hold, 

Speir-Adam’s steeds must bide in stall ; 

Of Hartley .burn tlic bowmen bold 
Must only shoot from battled wall ; 

And Liddesdalc may buckle spur, 

And Teviot now may belt the brand, 

Taros and Ewes keep nightly stir, 

And Eakdalc foray Cumberland.” — 

But, above all, the clioice of the scenery, both of the Introductions 
and of the story itself, reveals the early and treasured predilections 
of the poet. For who that remembers the circumstances of his first 
visit to the vale of St. .John, but must sec throughout the impress of 
his own real romance ? I owm I am not without a suspicion that, in 
one passage, w’hich always seemed to me a blot upon the composi- 
tion — that in which Arthur derides the military coxcombries of Ws 
rival — 

“ Who comes in foreign trashery 
Of tinkling chain and spur— 

A walking haberdashery 
Of feathers, lace, and fur ; — 

VoL. I. 3F 
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In Rowley’s antiquated phrase, 

UorBC-milliner of modern days 

there is a sly reference to the incidents of a certain ball, of August, 
1797, at the Gilsland Spa.* 

Among the more prominent Erskinisms, are the eulogistic mention 
of Glasgow, the scene of Erskine’s education ; and the lines on Collins, 
— a supplement to whose Ode on the Highland Superstitions is, as far 
as I know, the only specimen that ever was published of Erskine’s 
vcrscsf 

As a whole, the Bridal of Triermain appears to me as charac- 
teristic of Scott as any of his larger poems. His genius pervades 
and animates it beneath a thin and playful veil, whicdi perhaps adds 
as much of grace as it takes away ot splendour. As Wordsworth 
says of the eclipse on the lake of Lugano — 

** *Ti8 sunlight sheathed and gently charmed 

and I think there is at once a lightness and a polish of versification 
beyond what he has elsewhere attained. If it be a miniature, it is 
such a one as a Cooper might have hung fearlessly beside the master- 
pieces of Vandyke. 

The Introductions contain some of the most exquisite passages he 
ever produced; but their general effect has always struck me as 
unfortunate. No art can reconcile us to contemptuous satire of the 
merest frivolities of modern life — some of them already, in twenty 
years, grown obsolete — interlaid between such bright visions of the 
old world of romance, when 

** Strength was gigantic, valour high, 

And wisdom soared beyond the sky, 

And beauty had such matchless beam 
As lights not now a lovcx's dream.** 

The fall is grievous, from the hoary minstrel of Newark, and his 
feverish tears on Killiecrankic, to a pathetic swain, who can stoop to 
denounce as objects of his jealousy — 

“ The landaulct and four blood bays — 

The Hessian boot and pantaloon.*’ 

Before Triermain came out, Scott had taken wing for Abbotsford ; 
and indeed he scciris to liave so contrived it in his earlier period, that 
he shouhl not be in lid inburgh when any unavowed work of his was 
published ; wdiereas, from the first, in the case of books that bore his 
name on the title-page, he walked as usual to the Parliament House, 
and bore all the buzz and tattle of friends and acquaintcnncc with an 
air of good-humoured equanimity, or rather total apparent indiflerence. 
The following letter, which contains some curious matter of more kinds 
than one, was written partly in town and partly in the country : — 

* See flfrfc, p. 154. 

t It is included in the Border Minstrelsy. Scott’s Poetical Works, vol. I, p. 270. 
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To MUi Joanna Baillte, Hampstead. 

** Edinburgh, March 13th, 1813. 

“ My dearest Friend, 

“ The pinasters have arrived safe, and I can hardly regret, while I am so much 
flattered by, the trouble you have had in collecting them. 1 have got some wild 
larch trees from TiOch Katrine, and both are to be planted next week, when, (3od 
willing) 1 shall he at Abbotsford to superintend the operation. 1 have got a little 
corner of ground laid out for a nursery, where I shall rear them carefully till they 
are old enough to bo set forth to push their fortune on the hanks of Tweed. — What 
I shall finally make of this villa-work I don't know, but in the mean time it is very 
entertaining. 1 shall have to resist very flattering invitations this season; for I 
have received hints, from more quarters than one, that my bow would he acceptable 
at Carlton House in case T should be in London, which is very flattering, especially 
as there were some prejudices to he got over in that quarter. I should he in some 
danger of giving new oifcuce, too; for, although I utterly disap]irove of the present 
rasli and ill-advised course of the princess, yet, as she always was most kind arnl 
civil to me, 1 certainly could not, as a gentleman, decline obeying any commands 
she might give me to wait upon her, especially in her present iulversity. So, though 
I do not aflect to say I should be sorry to take an opportunity of peeping at the 
splendours of royalty, prudence and economy will keep me quietly at home till 
another day. My great amusement here this some time past has bt‘.en going almost 
nightly to see John Kemble, who certainly is a great artist. It is a pity he shows 
too much of his machinery. 1 wish he could be double caped, as they say of 
watches ; but the fault of too much study certainly does not belong to many of his 
tribe. He is, I think, very great in those parts especially where characti^r is tinged 
by some acquired and systematic habits, like thoso of the Stoic philosophy in Cato 
and Brutus, or of misanthropy in Ponruddoek : hut sudden turns and natural bursts 
of passion are not his forte. I saw him play Sir Giles Overreach (the Richard III. 
of middling life) last night; hut he came not within a hundred miles of Cooke, 
whoso terrible visage, and short, abrupt, and savage uttemnee, gave a reality 
almost to that extraordinary scene in which he boasts of his own successful villany 
to a nobleman of worth and honour, of whose alliance ho is ambitious. Cooke 
contrived somehow to impress upon the audience the idea of such a monst(;r of 
enormity as had learned to pique himself even upon his own atrocious character. 
But Kemble was too liandsome, too plausible, and too smooth, to admit its being 
probable that he should he blind to the unfavourable impression which these extras 
ordinary vamits are likely to make on the person whom he is anxious to conciliate. 

“ AbbotBfonl. Slat March. 

This letter, be^n in Edinburgh, is to take wing from Abbotsford. John 
Winnos (now John Winnos is the sub-oracle of Abbotsford, the principal being 
Tom Purdie) — John Winnos pronounces Uiat the pinaster seed ought to he raised 
at first on a hot-hed, and thence transplanted to a nurse^ : so to a hot-bed they 
have been carefully consigned, the upper oracle not objecting, in respect his ^ent 
lies in catching a salmon, or finding a hare sitting-^n which occasions (being a 
very complete Scrub) he solemnly exchanges his working jacket for an old green 
one of mine, and takes the air of one of Robin Hood’s followers. Ilis more serious 
employments are ploughing, harrowing, and overseeing all my premises ; being a 
complete jack-of-ail-t^es, from the carpenter to the shepherd, nothing conies 
strange to him ; and being extremely honest, and somewhat of a humourist, he is 
quite my right hand. I cannot help singing his praises at this moment, because 1 
have so many odd and out-of-the-way things to do, that 1 believe the conscience of 
many of our jog-trot countrymen would revolt at being made my instrument in 
sacrificing go^ corn-land to the visions of Mr. Price’s theory. Mr. Pinkerton, the 
historian, has a ))lay coming out at Edinburgh ; it is by no mejins bad poetry, yet 
I think it will not be popular ; the people come and go, and speak very notaole 
things in good blank verse, but there is no very strong interest excited : the plot 
also is disagreeable, and liable to the objections (though in a less dome) which 
have been urged against the Mysterious Mother : it is to be acted on Wednesday ; 1 
will let you know its fate. P., with whom I am in good habits, showed me the 
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MS., but I referred him, with such praise as I could conscientiously bestow, to the 
players and the public. I don’t know why one should take the task of damning a 
man’s play out of the hands of the proper tribunal. Adieu, my dear friend. 1 
liave scarce room for love to Miss, Mrs, and Dr. B. 

W. ScoTT.V 

To this I add a letter to Lady Louisa Stuart, who had sent him a 

a of these lines, found by Lady Douglas on the back of a tattered 
-note — 


“ Farewell, my note, and wheresoe’er ye wend. 

Shun gaudy scenes, and be the poor man’s friend. 

You’ve left a poor one, go tf> one as poor. 

And drive despair and hunger from his door.” 

It appears that these noble friends had adopted, or feigned to adopt, 
the belief that the Bridal of Triormain was a production of Mr. R. P. 
Gillies — ^who had about this time published an imitation of Lord Byron’s 
Ramauntj under the title of “ Childc Alarique.” 

To the Lady Louisa Stuart, ^c. ^c. Bothwdl Castle. 

'^Abbotafonl, 38th April 1813. 

‘‘ Dear Lady Louisa, 

“ Nothing can give, me more pleasure than to hear from you, because it is botli 
a most acceptable favour to mo, and also a sign that your own spirits are recovering 
their tone. Ladies are, 1 think, very fortunate in having a resource in work at a 
time when the mind rejects intellectual amusement. Men have no resource but 
striding up and down the room, like a bird that boats itself to pieces against 
the bars ot its cage ; whereas needle-work is a sort of sedative, too mechanical to 
worry the mind by dis^cting it from the points on which its nmsings turn, yet 
gradually assisting it in regaining steadiness and composure ; for so curiously are 
our bodies and minds linked together, that the regular and constant employment of 
the furnier on any process, however dull and uniform, has the effect of tranquillizing, 
where it cannot disarm, the feelings of the other. 1 am very much pleased wiffi 
the lines on the guinea note, and if liady Douglas docs not object I would willingly 
mention the circumstance in the Edinburgh Annual Register. I think it will give 
the author great delight to know that his lines had attracted attention, and had sent 
the paper oh which they were njcorded, ‘ heaven-directed, tt) the poor.’ Of course 
1 would mention no names. There was, as your Ladysliip may remember, some 
years since, a most audacious and determined murder committed on a porter belong- 
ing to the British Linen Company’s Bank at Leith, who was stabbed to the heart 
in broad daylight, and robbed of a large sum in notes.* If ever this crime comes 
to light, it M'ill be through the circumstance of an idle young fellow having written 
part of a playhouse song on one of the notes, which, however, has as yet never 
appeared in circulation. 

“ I am very glad you like Rokeby, which is nearly out of fashion and memory 
with me. It has been* wonderfully popular, about ten thousand copies having 
walked off already, in about three months, and the demand continuing Aster than it 
can be supplied. As to my imitator, the Knight of Triermain, 1 will endeavour to con- 
vey to Mr. Gillies {puisoue Gillies il w#) your fjadyship’s very just strictures on the 
Introduction to the mst Canto. But if he takes the opinion of a hacked old author 
like myself, he will content himself with avoiding such bevues in future, without 
attempting to mend those which are already made. There is an honest old proverb 
which says, confess and be handed f and truly if an author acknowledges his own 
blunders, I do not know who he can expect to stand by him ; whereas, let him con- 
fess nothing, and he will alw^s find some injudicious admirers to vindicate even 
his faults. So that I think after publication the effect of criticism should be pros- 
pective, in which point of view 1 dare say Mr. G. will take your friendly hint. 


This murder, perpetrated in November, 1806, remains a mystery in 1836. 
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espocKilly as it is confirmed by that <if the best judges who have road the poem. 
Here is heaiitifnl woatlter for April ! an absolute snow-storm mortifyinjr nio to the 
core by rotardiiijr tin* {rrowlh of all my yoiinir trees and shrubs. Charlotte hejra to 
be must respectfully remnmberrd to your liadyship and Jiady D. We are realizing 
the nursery tale of the man and his wife who livtid in a vinegar bottle, for our only 
sitting room is just twelve feet s(|uare, and my Kvo alletres that 1 am too bier for 
our paradise. To make amends, I have created a tolerable garden, occupying about 
an Knglish acre, which 1 begin to be very fond of. When one passes forty, an 
addition to the quiet occupations of life becomes of real value, for I do not hunt and 
fish with tjuite the relish 1 did ten years ago. Adieu, my dear Lady Louisa, and 
all good attend you. 

Walter Scott.” 


CHAPTER XXVI. 

AFFAIRS OF JOHN BALLANTYNK CO.— CAUSKS OF THEIR DERANGEMENT— 
LE’ITERS OF SCOTT TO IIIS PAKTNERS-NEGOTIATION FOR REI.IEF WITH 
MESSRS. CONSTAnr.E— NEW PURCHASE OF LAND AT A RUOl’SFORD— EMBAR- 
RASSMENTS CONIMNUED-JOHN BALlJlNTYNE S EXPRESSES— DUUMLANRIG 
—PENRITH. ETC— SCOTPS MEETING WITH THE MAUmilSOF ABEUCOUN AT 
IX)NGTOWN— ms APPI^ICATION TO THE DUKE OF BUCCLEUCH-OFFER OF 
THE POET-LATJREATESHIP- CONSIDERED —AND DECLINED— ADDRESS OF 
THE CrrY OF EDINBURGH TO THE PRINCE KE(H:NT— ITS RECEmON— 
CIVIC HONOURS CONFERRED ON SCOTT-QUESTION OF TAXATION ON LIT- 
ERARY INCOME— LETTERS TO MR. MORRHT— MR. SOUTHEY— MR. RICHARD- 
SON— MR. CRABBE— MISS BAILLIE AND LORD BYRON— 1813. 

About ;i month after tlie publication of the Bridal of Triermain, the 
affairs of tlio Messrs. Ballantyno, whicdi had never apparently been in 
good order since the establishment of the bookselling firm, Iwcaine an 
embarrassed as to call for Scott’s most anxious efforts to disentangle 
them. Indeed, it is clear that there had existed some very serious 
perplexity in the course of the preceding autumn ; for Scott writes to 
John Ballantyne, while Ilokcby was in progress (August 11 , 1812) — 

“ 1 have a letter from James, very anxious about your health and statii of spirits. 
If you sufIcT the present inconveniences to depress you too much, you are wrong ; 
and if you conceal any part of them, are very unjust to us all. 1 am always ready 
to make any sacrifices to do justice to eng*agern(Mits, and would rather sell any thing, 
or every thing, than be less than true men to iho world.” 

I have already, perhaps, said enough to account for the general 
want of success in this publishing adventure; but Mr. James Ballan- 
tyne sums up the case so briefly in his death-bed paper, that I may 
here quote his words. 

“ My brother,” he says, “ though an active and pushing, was not a cautious 
bookseller, and the large sums received never formed an addition to stock. In fact, 
they were all expended by the partners, who, being then young and sanguine men, 
not unwillingly adopted my brother’s hasty results. By May, 1813, in a word, the 
absolute throwing away of our own most valuable publications, and the rash adop- 
tion of some injudicious speculations of Mr. Bcott, bad introduced such losses and 
embarrassments, that, alter a very careful consideration, Mr. Scott determined to 
dissolve the concern.” 

He adds, — 

** This became a matter of less difficulty, because time had in a great measure 
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worn away the diflcrences between Mr. Scott and Mr. Constable, and Mr. Hunter 
was now out of Constablo^s concern.* A peace, tlicrefore, was speedily made up, 
and the old habits of iiitcrcoiirse were restored.” 

How reluctantly Scott had made up his mind to open such a nego- 
tiation with Constable, as involved a complete exposure of the mis- 
management of John Ballanty lie’s business as a publisher, will appear 
from a letter dated about the (Christmas of 1812, in which he says to 
James, who had i)roposed asking Constable to take a share both in 
Rokeby and in the Annual Register, — 

“ Yon must bo aware, that in statiiigr the objections which occur to me to takings 
in Constable, 1 think they ought to give way either to absolute necessity or to 
very strong grounds of advantage. But I am persuaded nothing ultimately good 
can he expected from any connexion with that house, unless for those who havo a 
mind to be hewers of wood and drawers of water. We will talk the matter coolly 
.over, and in the mean while, perhaps you could see W. Krskine, and learn what 
impression this odd union is likely to make among your friends. Erskiue is sound- 
headed, and quite to be trusted with ynur vihnk sUn-y^ I must own I can hardly 
think the purchase of the Register is espial to the loss of credit and character which 
your surrender will be conceived to infer.” 

At the time when he wrote this, Scott no doubt anticipated that 
Rokeby would have success not less decisive than The fiady of the 
Lake; but in this expectation — though 10,000 copies in three months 
would have seemed to any other author a triumphant sale — he had 
been disappointed. And mean while the difliculties of the firm, accu- 
mulating from week to week, had reac'^hed, by the middle of May, 
a point which rendered it absolutely necessary for him to conquer all 
his scruples. 

Mr. Cadell, then Constable’s partner, says in his Memoranda ^ — 

“ Prior to this lime the reputation of John Ballantync and Co. had been decided- 
ly on the decline. It was notorious in the trade that their general speculations had 
been unsuccesftful ; they were known to be grievously in want of money. These 
rumours were realized to the full by aii application which Messrs B. made to Mr. 
Constable in May, 1813 , for pecuniary aid, accompanied by an offer of some of the 
books they had published since 1803 , as a purchase, along with various shares in 
Mr. Scott’s own poems. Their difliculties were admitted, and the negotiation was 
pressed urgently ; so much so, that a pledge was given, that if the tenns askeal 
were acceded to, John Ballantyne and Co. would endeavour to wind up their con- 
cerns, and cease, as soon as possible, to be publishers.” 

Mr. Cadell adds : — 

“ 1 need hardly remind you that this was a period of very great general difficulty 
in the money market. It was the crisis of the war. The piiMic expenditure had 
reached an enormous height ; and even the most prosperous mercantile houses were 
oflen pinched to sustain tlie.ir credit. It may easily, therefore, be supposed that the 
Messrs Ballantyne had during many months besieged every banker’s door in Edin- 
burgh, and that their agents had done the like in London.” 

The most important of the requests which the labouring house 
made to Constable was, that ho should forthwith take entirely to him- 
self the stock, copyright, and future management of the Fidinburgh 
Annual Register. Upon examining the state of this book, however, 
Constable found that the loss on it had never been less than £1000 
per annum, and he therefore declined that matter for the present. He 
promised, however, to consider seriously the means he might have of 

* Mr. Hunter died in March, 1812. 
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ultimately relieving them from the pressure of the Register, and, in 
the mean time, oflered 1o take 300 sets of the stock on hand. The 
other purchases he finally made on the 18th of May, were consider- 
able portions of Weber’s unhappy Beaumont and Fletcher — of an 
edition of Defoe’s novels, in twelve volumes— of a collection entitled 
Tales of the East, in three large volumes, 8vo, double columned — and 
of another in one volume, called Popular Talcs — about 800 copies of 
the Vision of Don Roderick — and a fourth of the remaining copy- 
right of Rokeby, price £700. The immediate accommodation thus 
received amounted to £2000 ; and Scott, who had personally con- 
ducted the latter part of the negotiation, writes thus to his junior 
partner, who had gone a week or two earlier to London in quest of 
some similar assistance there : — 

To Mr. John Ballaniyne, care of Messrs lAfngman jr Oi., 

^ Print ing-olllcG, May IHtli, 1S13. 

“ Dear John, 

“ After many offs and orw, and as many j»royV/« and confre-projefs ns llio treaty of 
Amiens, I have at length concluded a treaty witli Cuiistiible, in \t’hicli 1 am sensi- 
ble he has gained a groat advantago;* but what could f do amidst tlie disorder and 
pressure of so many demantis 1 The arrival of your long-dated hills decided my 
giving in, for what could James or I do with them 1 1 trust this sacrifice has clear- 

ed our way, hut many rubs nmiain ; nor am T, after these hard skirmishes, sti able 
to meet them by iny proper credit. Conatahle, howijver, will he a zealous ally ; 
and for the first time these many weeks 1 shall lay my head on a quiet pillow, for 
now 1 do think that, by our joint t^xertions, wc shall get well through tht' storm, 
save Beaumont from depreciation, get a partner in our hcvivy concerns, riicf our top- 
sails, and move on securely under an easy sail. And if, on the one hand, 1 liave 
sold my gold too cheap, I have, on the other, turned my hnid to gold. BrewateTt 
and Singersit’ are the only heavy things to which 1 have not given a blue eye. Haa 
your news of Omlell’s 8alc§ reached us here, I could not have harpooned my gram- 
pus so deeply as T have done, as nothing but Rokeby would have barbed the hook. 

“ Adieu, my dear John. I have the most sincere regard for you, and you may 
depend on ray considering your interest with quite as ranch attention as my own. 
If 1 have ever expressed myself with irritation in speaking of this business, you 
must impute it to the sudden, extensive, and unexpected eniharrassmcnts in which 
1 found myself involved all at once. If to your real goodness of heart and integ- 
rity, and to the quickness and acuteness of your talents, you added habits of more 
universal circumspection, and, above all, the courage to tell disagnieahle tnillis to 
those w'hom 3^11 hold in regard, 1 pronounce that the 'world never held such a /naa 
of business. These it must he your study to add to your other good qualities. 
Mean time, as some one says to Swift, 1 love you 'with all your failings. Pray 
make an effort and love me with all mine. Yours truly, W. S.” 

Three days afterwards, Scott resumes the subject as follows 

To Mr. John Bdkmtyne^ London. 

Edinburgh, Slut May, 1813. 

“Dear John, . , i . u,. , 

“ Let it never escape your recollection, that shutting your own eyes, or blind- 
ing those of your friends, upon the actual state of business, is the high road to ruin. 

• “ These and after purchascR of books from the stock of J. Ilallantyne and Co, were 
resold to the trade by Constable’s firm, at less than one-half anil one-third of the prices at 
which they were thus obtained.”— JVote from Mr. R. Cadell. 

+ Dr. Brewster’s edition of Ferguson’s Astronomy, 2 vols. 8vo, with pistes, 4to, Edin. 
1811. 36s. 

t Dr. Singers’ General View of the Coonty of Dumfries, 8vo. Edin. 1812. 18s 

4 A trade sale of Messrs. Cadell and Davies in the Strand. 
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Meanwhile, we have recovered our lega for a week or two. Constable will, I 
think, come in to the Register, lie is most anxious to maintain the nrinting-oflice ; 
he sees most truly that the more we print the less wo publish ; and for the same 
reason he w411, 1 think, help us oiT with our heavy quire^stock. 

** I was aware of the distinction between the stale and the calendar as to the latter 
including the firinting-oifico bills, and I summed and docked tliem (they are marked 
with red ink), but there is still a diiTerence of d£2000 and upwards on the calendar 
against the business. I sometimes fear that, between the long dates of your bills, 
and the tirdy settlements of the Edinburgh trade, some difficulties will occur even 
in June ; and July I always regard with deep anxiety. As for h)ss, if I get out 
without public exposure, 1 shall not greatly reganl the rest. Radcliffe the physi- 
cian said, w'hen he lost d02OOO on the South-8ea scheme, it was only going up 2000 

S air of stairs ; I say, it is only writing 2000 couplets, and the account is balanced, 
lore of this hereafter. Yours truly, 

W. Scott. 

• “P.S. James has behaved very well during this whole transaction, and has 
been most steadily attentive to business. 1 am convinced that the more he works 
the better his health will be. One or other of you will need to be constantly in 
the printing-office henceforw'ard — it is tlio sheet-anchor.'’ 

The allusion in tliis./> 05 /&’cnj 9 ^ to James Ballantync’s health reminds 
me that Scott’s letters to himself arc full of hints on that subject, even 
from a very early period of their connexion ; and these hints are all 
to the same effect. James was a man of lazy habits, and not a little' 
addicted to the more solid, and ])crhups more dangerous, part of the 
indulgences of the table. One letter (dated Ashestiel 1810) will be a 
sufficient specimen : — 


To Mr. James Ballantyne. 

My dear James, 

“ I am very sorry for the state of your health, and should be still more so, 
werel not certain that 1 can ]iTescril)e for you as well as any physician in Edinburgh. 
You have naturally an athletic constitution and a hearty stomach, and these agree 
very ill with a sedentary life, and the habits of indolence which it brings on. Your 
stomach thus gets weak, and from those complaints of all otliers arise most cer- 
tainly llatuleiice, hypochondria, and all the train of unpleasant feelings connected 
with indigestion. We all know the horrible sensation of the nightmare arises from 
the same 'cause whicli gives those waking nigiitmares commonly called the blue 
devils. You must positively put yourself on a regimen as to eating, not for a 
month or two, but for a year at least, and take regular exercise— .and my life for 
yours. I know this by myself, for if 1 w'ere to eat and drink in town as I do 
here, it would soon finish me, and yet 1 am sensible 1 live too genially in Edin- 
burgh as it is. Yours very truly, 

W. Scott.” 

Among Scott’s early pets at Abbotsford there was a huge raven, 
whose powers of speech were remarkable, far beyond any parrot’s 
that he hsid ever met with ; and who died in conso(|nence of an ex- 
cess of the kind to which James Ballantyne was addicted. Thence- 
forth, Scott often repeated to his old friend, and occasionally scribbled 
by way of postscript to his notes on business — 

“When you are craving, 

Remember the Raven.” 

Sometimes the formula is varied to — 

• “ When you ’ve dined hal( 

Think on poor Ralph !” 
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His preachments of regularity in book-keeping to John, and of ab- 
stinence from good cheer to James Ballantyne, were equally vain: but 
on the other hand it must be allowed that they had some reason for 
displtjasure — (the more felt because they durst not, like him, express 
their feelings) — ^when they found that scarcely had these “ hard skir- 
mishes” terminated in (he bargain of May 18tli, before Scott was pre- 
paring fresh embarrassments for himself, by commencing a negotiation 
for a considcjrablc addition to his pro})erty at Abbotsford. As early 
as the 2()th of June, he writes to Constable as being already aware of 
tliis matter, and alleges his anxujty “ to close at once with a very 
capricious person,” as the only reas^m that could have induced him to 
make up his mind to sell the whole copyright of an as yet unwritten 
poem, to be entitled “ The Nameless (i fen.” This copyright lie then 
otiered to dispose of to (kinstabic; for £.5000; adding, “ihis is con- 
siderably less in proportion than I have alniady made on tlic sliare of 
Rokoby sold to yourself, and surely that is no liulair admeasurtanent.” 
A long correspondence cnsuc^d, in the course of whicdi Sfoit mentions 
“the Lord of Ihc Isles,” as a title which had suggested ils<*lf to him 
in place of “the Nameless Glen;” hut as the neg«»!mtion did not suc- 
ceed, I may pass its details. The new properly which Scott was so 
eager to acquire, w'as that hilly tract slrelching from the old Roman 
road near Turn-again towards the ('auldshuils fiOch: a th(Mi dc.solate 
and naked mountain-mere, which he likens, in a letter of this summer 
(to Lady Louisa Stewart), to Ihc lake of the Genic and tlie F'ish<jrman 
in the Arabian Talc. To obtain this lake at one extremity f)f his es- 
tate, as a contrast to the Tweed at the other, was a pros})ec.t lor 
which hardly any sacrifice would have appeanid too much; and he 
contrived to gratify his wishes in the course of that July, to which he 
had spoken of himself in May as looking forward “ with the deepest 
anxiety.” 

Nor was he, I must add, more able to ’control some of liis minor 
tastes. 1 find him wTiting to Mr. Terry, on the 20th »)f June, alxait 
“that splendid lot of ancient armour, advertised by Winstanlcy,” a 
celebrated auctioneer in London, of which he had the strongest fancy 
to make his sp^dl, though he w^as at a loss to know wheni it should he 
placed when it reached Abbotsford ; and on the 2d of July, this acejui- 
sition also having been settlc/l, he says to the same correspondent : — 

“ I have written to Mr. Winstanley. My bargain with Coiistahin was otlierwise 
arranged, but Little .John is to find the needful article, and I shall tjike ciirn of Mr. 
Winstanley’s interest, who has behaved too handsomely in this mailer to he trusted 
to the mercy of our little friend the Picaroon, who is, notwitlistandiiijr his many 
excellent (pialities, a little on the score of old Gobbo— doth somewhat smack — 
somewhat ctow to. Wc shall be at Abbotsford on the JSth, and liope soon to see 
you there. 1 am fitting up a small room above,* Pcfrvhmise^ Avhere an unceremonious 
bachelor may consent to do penance, theugh the jdaci* is a cock-loft, and the access 
that which leads many a bold fellow to liis last nap — n ladder.”* 

* The court of offices, built on the haugh at Abbotsford in 1812, included a honso for 
the faithful coachman, Peter Mathicson. One of Scott’s Cantabrijrkn friends, Mr. W. & 
Rose, gave the whole pile soon afterwards the name, which it retained to the end, of Peter- 
House, The lofl at Petcr>Hoiise continued to bo occupied by occasional bachelor guests 
until the existing mansion was completed. 
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And a few weeks later, he says, in the same sort, to his sister-in-law, 
Mrs. Thomas Scott, — 

“ In despite of these hard times, which affect my patrons the boolcsellers very 
much, 1 am buy in old books and old annour as usual, and adding to what your old 
friend* Bums calls — 

* A fbnth of auld nick-naekets, 

Itusty aim caps and jingling jackets, 

Wad baud tlie Lothians three in tackets 

A towmont gude, 

And parriteb-pats and auld saut-backets, 

Afore the iludc.* ’* 

Notwithstanding all this, it must have been with a most uneasy 
mind that he left Edinburgh to establish liiitisclf at Abbotsford that 
July. The assistance of Constable had not been granted, indeed it 
had not been asked, to an extent at all adeciuato for the difficulties of 
the case; and I have now to transcribe, with pain and reluctance, 
some extracts from Scott’s letters, during the ensuing autumn, which 
speak the language of anxious, and indeed humiliating distress; and 
give a most lively notion of the incurable recklessness of his younger 
partner. 

To Mr, John Ballanfyne, 

“ Abbotsford, Saturday, 34Ui July. 

Dear John, 

scut you the order, and have only to hope it arrived safe and in good timo. 
I waked the boy at ihrm o’clock myself, having slept little, less on account of the 
money than of the time. Surely you should have written, three or four days before, 
the probable amount of the deficit, and, as on former occasions, I would have fur- 
nished you with means of meeting it. Tliese expresses, besides every other incon- 
venience, excite surprise in my family and in the neighbourhood. I know no justi- 
fiable occasion for them but the unexpe4>.tcd return of a hill. I do not consider you 
as answerable for tlic success of plans, but 1 do and must hold you responsible for 
giving me, in distinct and plain terms, your opinion as to any difficulties which 
may occur, and that in such time that I may make arrangements to obviate them if 
possible. 

“ Of course, if any thing has gone wrong you will come out here to-morrow. But 
if, as I hope and trust, the cash arrived safe, you will write to me, under cover to 
the Duke of Buccleuch, Drumlanrig Castle, Dumfries-shire. 1 shall set out for 
that place on Monday inorniug early. W. S.” 

To Mir, James BaUantyne, 

“ Abbotsford, SSth July, 1813. 

Dear James, 

I address the following jobation for John to you, that you may see whether 
I do not well to be angry, and enforce upon him the necessity of constantly writing 
his fears as well as his hopes. You should rub him often on this point, for his 
recollection becomes rusty the instant I leave town and am not in the way to rack 
him with constant cmestions. I hope the presses are doing well, and that you are 
quite stout again. Yours truly, W. S.” 

Enclosure, 


* Mrs. Tliomas Scott had met Bums frequently m early life at Dumfries. Her brother, 
tlie late Mr. David MacCulloch, was a great fevourite with the poet, and the beat singer 
of his songs that 1 ever heard. 
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To Mr. John Bedlaintyne. 

“ My ffood friend John, 

“ Tho post briiifrs me no letter from yon, which I am much surprised at, as 
yon must suppose me anxious to learn that your express arrived. I think he must 
have reached you before post-hours, and James or you liave found a ininiito 

to say so in a sinfrle line. I once more rc^quest that you will be a husiness-liko 
correspondent, and state your ])rovisioiis for every week prospectively. I do not 
expect you to warraitt them, which you rather perversely seem to insist is my wish, 
but I do want to he aware of their nature and extent, that 1 may prr)vidc against 
possibility of miscarrin^re. The calendar, to which you refer me, tells me what 
sums are due, hut cannot tell y<]iUT shifts to pay them, which are naturally alterinop 
with circumstances, and of Avhich altc^rations 1 mquest to have due iiolico. You 
say you emtld not mppose Sir W. Forbe^s W'ould have refused the lonfr dated hills ; 
but fliat you had such an apprehension is clear, both because in the calendar these 
bills were rated two months lower, and because, three days btdbre, you wrote me 
an enigmatical expression of your apprehensions, instead of saying plainly there 
was a chance of your wanting .dCi350, when 1 would have scut you an order to be 
used conditionally. 

“ All I desire is unlimited confidence and freqiumt correspondence, and that you 
will give mo weekly at least tlie fullest antici[)iitiou of your re.sc>iirci\s, and iha 
])robability of their being c'fh'ctual. I may be disappointed in my own, of wJiich 
you shall Ivave equally timeous notice. Omit no exertions to procure, the use. of 
money, even for a month or six weeks, f(»T lime is most precious. The largo 
balance due in Janiinry from the trade, and individuals, which 1 cannot reckon at 
less than JEi4000, will put us hiially to rights ; and it will he a sliame to founder 
within sight of Irarboiir. 'Die greatest risk we run is from siicli ill-eonsidercd 
despatches as those of Friday. Suppose that I had gone to Drumlaiirig — suppose 
the ])ony had set up — siqipose a thousand things — and we were ruined for want 
of your tolling your ajiprehensions in due time. Do not plague yourself to vindi- 
cate this sort of management ; but if you have escaped the const^quencos (as to 
which you have left me uncerlain), thank God, and act more cautiously another 
time, it was quiu* tho saim; to me on what day 1 sent that draft; iiidoc;(l it must 
have been so if 1 had the money in my cash account, and if 1 had nut, the more 
time Mveii me to provide it tho better. 

“ Now, do not aiTcct to suppose that my displeasure arises from your not having 
done your utmost to realize funds, and that utmost having failed. It is one mode, 
to he sure, of exculpation, to suppose one’s self are used of something they are not 
charged with, and then to make a quenilous or indignant defniee, and complain of 
tlie injustice of tho accuser. The head and front of your oiTending is precisely your 
not writing explicitly, and I request this may not happen affain. It is your fault, 
and I believe arises eillier from an ill-judged idea of smoothing matters to mo — as 
if I -were not behind the curtain— or a general reluctiinee to allow that any danger 
is near, until it is almost unparriablc. 1 shall be very sorry if any thing 1 havo 
said gives you pain ; but the matter is too serious for all of us to be i)assed over 
without giving you my explicit sentiments. To-morrow I set out for l)rumJanrig, 
and shall not hear from you till Tuesday or Wednesday. Make yourself masUir of 
the post-town— Thornhill, probably, or Sanquhar. As Sir W”. F. & Co. hav(3 cash 
to meet my order, nothing, I think, can have gone wrong, unless the boy perished 
by the way. Therefore, in faith and hope, and— that 1 may lack none of the Chris- 
tian virtues — ^in charity with your dilatory worship, I remain very truly ,, 

Scott proceeded, accordingly, to join a gay and festive circle, whom 
the Duke of Buccleuch had assembled about him on first taking pos- 
session of the magnificent (^lastle of Drumlanrig, in Nilhsdale, the prin- 
cipal messuage of the dukedom of Queensberry, which had recently 
lapsed into his family. But, post equitem sedet atra cura — another 
of John Ballantyne’s unwelcome missives, rendered necessary by a 
neglect of precisely the same kind as before, reached him in the midst 
of this scene of rejoicing. On the 31st, he again writes *. — 
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To Mr, John BaHaniyne^ Booknller^ Edinburgh, 

*' Drumlanrig, Friday. 

Dear John, 

“ 1 enclose the order. Unfortunately, tlie Drumlanrig post only ^oes thrice- 
a-week ; but the Manpiis of Queensberry, who carries this to Dumfries, has pro- 
mised that the ^iiard of the mail-coach shall deliver it by five to-morrow. 1 was 
less anxious, as your note said you could clear this month. It is a cruel thiii^r, tlmt 
no State you furnish excludes the arising of such unexpected claims as this tor the 
taxes on the printing-office. What unhappy management, to suff(*r them to run 
ahead in such a manner! — ^but it is in vain to complain. Were it not for your 
strange concealments, 1 should anticipate no difficulty in winding up these matters. 
But who can reckon upon a State where claims are kept out of view until they are 
in the hands of a writer? If you have no time to say that thin comes safe to hand, 
1 suppose James may favour me so far. Y ours truly, W. S. 

Let the guard be rewarded. 

“ Let me know exactly what you can do and Aopc to do for next month ; for it 
signifies nothing raising mom^y for you, unless I see it is to be of real service. 
Observe, I make you responsible for nothing but a fair statement. The guard is 
known to the Marquis, who has good-naturedly promised to give him this lett(;r 
with his own hand ; so it must reach you in time, though probably past five on 
Saturday.” 

Another similar application readied Scott the day after the guard 
delivered his packet. He writes thus, in reply : — 

To Mr, Jolm Ballantyne, 

'^DrumlanriK, Sunday. 

Dear John, 

“ I trust you got my letter yesterday by five, with the draft enclosed. I return 
your draft accepted. On Wednesday I think of leaving this place, where, but for 
these damned affairs, 1 should bave bemi very happy. W. S.” 

Scott had been for some time under an engagement to meet the 
Marquis of Abcrcorn at Carlisle, in the first week of August, for the 
transaction of some business connocjted with his brother Thomas’s 
late administration of that nobleman’s Scottish aflairs; and ho had 
designed to pass from Drumlanrig to ('arlisle for tliis purpose, without 
going back to Abbotsford. In consequence of these repeated harass- 
ments, however, ho so liir altered Iiis plans as to cut short his stay at 
Drumlanrig, and turn homewards for two or three days, where James 
Ballantyne met him with such a statement as in some measure re- 
lieved his mind. 

He then proceeded to fulfil his engagement with Lord Abercorn, 
whom he encountered travelling in a very peculiar style between ('Jar- 
lisle and Longtovvn. The ladies of the family and the household occu- 
pied four or five carriages, all drawn by the Marquis’s own horses, 
while the noble Jjord himstdf brought up the rear, mounted on a small 
pony, but decorated over his riding dress with the riband and star of 
the Garter. On meeting the cavalcade, Scott turned with them, and 
he was not a little amused when they reached the village of Long- 
town, which he had ridden tlirough an hour or two before, with the 
prepartitions which he found there made for the dinner of the party. 
The Marquis’s major-domo and cook had arrived there at an early 
hour in the morning, and everv thing was now arranged for bis recep- 
tion in the paltry little public-house, as nearly as possible in the style 
usual in his own lordly mansions. The ducks and geese that had 
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been dabbling three or four hours ago in the village-pond, were now 
ready to make their a[)pcarancG under numberless disguises as pnfrteg ; 
a regular bill-of-fare tlanked the noble Marquis’s allotted cover ; every 
huckabuck towel in the phu*e had been pressed to do* service as a nap- 
kin ; and, that nothing might be wanting in the mimicry of splendour, the 
landlady’s poor remnants of crockery and pewter had been furbished 
up, and mustered in solemn order on a crazy old beaufict, w hich was 
to represent a sideboard worthy of Sardanapalus. I think it worth 
w^hile to preserve this anecdote, which Scott delighted in telling, as 
perhaps the last relic of a style of inauiiers, now passed away, and 
never likely to be revived among us. 

Having despatched this dinner and his business, Scott again turned 
southwards, intending to sj)cnd a few days w^ith Mr. Morritt at Rokc- 
by ; but on reaching Penrith, the landlord there, who was his old ac- 
quaintance (Mr. Buchanan), placed a letter in his hands : ecce Herum 
— it was once more a cry of distress from .John Ballantync. Ho thus 
answered it — 


To ^fr• Jofin Ba/hnfii/m, 

“ Penrith, Aiipiist 10, 1S13. 

“ Dear John, 

“ 1 enclose you an order for <£350. I shall remain at Rokcl>y until i::$aturday 
or Sunday, and be at Abbotsford on Wednesday at latt^st. 

** 1 hope the [irinting-oflico is ^oing on well. 1 fear, from the stabt of aecoriipts 
between the compHiiies, rostrietioiis on the maiingcmeiit and expemse will be una- 
voidable, which may trench ujion Jameses eoinf(»rts, 1 cannot observe hitherto 
that the prinliiig-office is paying oflf, but rather adding to its einbarrassiinTits ; and 
it cannot be thought that i liavd either means or ineliriation to support a losing eoii- 
fcrri at the rate of £>200 ariuoiith. If James could find a inoru'yed partner, an active, 
man 'who understood the cominorcial part of the business, and W'ould Biijmrintond 
tlie conduct of the cash, it might be the best for all parties ; for I really am not 
adequate to the fatigue of mind which those affairs occasion iiio, though 1 must do 
the best to struggle through them. Believe me yours, Ac., W. S,” 

At Brough he encountered a messenger who brought him such a 
painful account of Mrs. Morritt’s health, that he abandoned his inten- 
tion of proceeding to Rokeby ; and, indeed, it was much lietler that 
he should be at Abbotsford again as socui as possible, lor his corres- 
pondence shows a continued succession, during the three or four ensu- 
ing weeks, of the same annoyances that had pursued him to Drumlan- 
rig and to Penrith. By his desire, the BallarilyrMis had, it would seem, 
before the middle of August, laid a statement of thiiir affairs Jwjfore 
Constable. Though the statement was not sj) clear .and full as Scott 
had wished it to be. Constable, on considering it, at once assunxi 
them, that to go on raising money by driblets would never effectually 
relieve them ; that, in short, one or both of the companies must stop, 
unless Mr. Scott could find means to lay his hand, without farther 
delay, on at least £4000; and I gather that, by way ofinducing fVm- 
stable himself to come forward wdlh part at least of this supply, .John 
Ballantync again announced his intention of forthwith abandoning the 
bookselling business altogether, and making an effort to establish lum- 
self — on a plan which Constable had shortly l)cforc suggested — as 
ail auctioneer in Edinburgh The following letters need no com- 
ment : — 
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To Mr, John Battardyne, 

** Abbotsford, Aug. 16, 1613. 

** Dear John, 

I am quite satisfied it is impossible for J. B. & Co. to continue business 
lono'er than is absolutely necessarjf for the sale of stock and extrication of their 
ufiaiTS. The fatal injury which their credit has sustained, as well as your adoptini^ 
a profession in which I sincerely hope you will be more fortunate, renders the 
closing of the bookselling business inevitable. With regard to the printing, it is 
my intention to retire from that also so soon as I can possibly do so with safety to 
myself, and with the regard I shall always entertain for James’s interest. What- 
ever loss I may sustain will bo preferable to the life I have lately led, when I seem 
surrounded by a sort of magic circle, which neither permits me to remain at home 
in peace, nor to stir abroad with pleasure. Your first exertion as an auctioneer 
may probably be on ‘ that distinguished, select, and inimitable collection of books, 
made by an amateur of this city retiring from business.’ 1 do not feel eitlier health 
or confidence in my own powers sufficient to authorize me to take a long price for a 
new poem, until these affairs shall have been in some measure digested. This idea 
has been long running in my head, but the late fatalities which have attended this 
business have quite decided my re-solution. 1 will write to James to-morrow, being 
at present annoyed with a severe headach. Yours truly, 

W. Scott.” 

Were I to transcribe all the letters to which these 1 roubles gave 
rise, I should fill a volume before I had reached the end of another 
twelvemonth. The two next I shall quote are dated on the same day 
(the 24th August), which may, in consequence of the answer the 
second of them received, be set down as determining tlie crisis of 

i8ia 


To Mr, James Bdllardyne, 

“ Abbotsford, 24tli August, 1813. 

** Dear James, 

“ Mr. Constable’s advico is, as I have always found it, sound, sensible, and 
friendly— and I shall he guided by it. But I have no wealthy friend who would 
join in security with mo to such an extent ; and to apply in quarters where T might 
be refused, would ensure disclosure. 1 conclude John has shown Mr. C, the state 
of the affairs ; if not, I would wish him to do so directly. If the proposed accom- 
modation could be granted to the firm on my personally joining in the seeurity, the 
whole matter would be quite safe, for I have to receive in the course of the winter 
some large sums from my father’s estate.* Besides which, I shall certainly be 
able to go to press in November with a new poem ; or, if Mr. Constable’s additional 
security would please the bankers better, 1 could cjnsure Mr. C. against the possi- 
bility of loss, by assi^ing the copyrights, together with that of the new poem, or 
even my library, in his relief. In fact, if he looks into the l^fiairs, he will I think 
see that there is no prospect of any eventual loss to the creditors, though I may be 



upon me unless those arising ont of this business ; and when 
it is considered that my income is above £2000 a-year, even 
if the printing-office pays nothing, I should hope no one can 
possibly be a loser by me. I am sure I would strip myself 
to my shirt rather than it should be the case ; and my only 
reason for wishing to stop the coneem was to do open jus- 
tice to all persons. It must have been a bitter pill to me. I 
can more confidently expect some aid from Mr. Constable, 
or from Longman’s house, because they can look into the concern and satisfy 


Clerkship, £130 
8hertflrdom, 300 1 

Mrs. Scott, 200 | 

Interest, 100 

Somers, (say) 200 | 


*Ile probably alludes to the final settlement of accounts with the Msiquis of Abercom. 
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themselves how little chance there is of their bein^ losers, which others cannot do. 
Pcrliaps between them they nii^ht manage to assist us with the credit nec’Gssary, 
and go on in winding up the concern by occasional acceptances. 

“ An odd thing has happened. I have a letter, by order of the Prince Regent, 
offering me the laureateship, in the most flattering terms. Were I my own man, as 
you call it, 1 would refuse this offer (with all gratitude) ; but, as 1 am situated, 
J^300 or d04OO a-year is not to be sneezed at upon a point of poetical honour — and 
it makes me a better man to that extent. I have not yet written, however. T will 
say little about Constable’s handsome behaviour, but shall not forget it. It is need- 
less to say I shall wish him to be consulted in every step that is taken. If I should 
lose all 1 advanced to this business, I should be less vexed than 1 am at this 
moment. I am very busy with Swift at present^ hut shall certainly come to town 
if it is thought necessary ; but 1 should first wish Mr. Constable to look into the, 
affairs to tlie bottom. Since T have jicrsonally siipcrintimded them, they have been 
winding up very fast, and we arc iioiv alnibst within sight of harbour. 1 will also 
own it was partly ill-humour at .Tohn’s blunder last week that made me think of 
llirowing things up. Vonrs truly, W. S.” 

After writing and despatching this letter, an idea occurred to Scott 
tliJit there was a (juarter, not hitherto alluded to in any of lh(;se anx- 
ious epistles, from which he might consider himself ns entitled to ask 
assistance, not only with little, if a-ny, chance of a refusal, but (owing 
to partic,ular circumstances) without incurring any very painful sense 
of obligation. On the 2.5lh, he says to John Ballantyne — 

“ After some meditation, last night, it occurred to mo I had some? title to ask tho 
Duke of Uucclcucirs guuranU^o to a cash account for as Constable iiroposos. 

I have, written to him accordingly, and have very little doubt that ho will be my 
surety. If tills cash account be in view, Mr. Constable will certainly rmist us 
until tlic necessary writings are made out — beg your pardon— I daresay 1 am very 
stupid ; but very often you don’t consider that 1 can’t follow detiils which vrould 
be quite obvious to a man of business — ^for instance, you tcdl me daily, ‘ that r/ tlie 
sums 1 count upon are forthcoming, the results must bo as I supjiose.* But«— in a 
week — tho scene is changed, and all 1 can do, and more, is inadequate to bring 
about these results. I protest I don’t know if at this momoTit d^lOOO ioi7/ clear us 
out. After all, you are vexed, and so am I; and it is needless to w'rangle who ha.<i 
a right to be angry. Commend me to James. Yours truly, W, S.” 

Having explained to the Duke of Bucclcuch the position in which 
he stood — obliged cither to procure some guarantee whieh would 
enable him to raise £4000, or to sell abruptly all his remaining inter- 
est in tho coj)yright of his works ; and repeated the statement of his 

f ersonal property and income, as given in the preceding letter to 
ames Ballantyne — Scott says to his noble friend : — 

I am not asking nor desiring any loan from your Grace, but merely the honour 
of your sanction to my credit as a good man for £4000 ; and the motive of your 
Grace’s interference would bo sufliciently obvious to the London Shy locks, as your 
constant kindness and protection is no secret to the world. Will your Grace con- 
sider whether you can do what I propose, in conscience and safety, and favour me 
witliyour answer?— I have a very flattering offer from the Prince Regent, of his 
own free motion, to make me poet-laureate ; I am very much einbarrMsed by it. 1 
am, on the one hand, afraid of giving offence where no one would willingly offend, 
and perhaps losing an opportunity of smoothing the way to my youngsters through 
life ; on the other hand, the office is a ridiculous one, somehow or other — they and 
I should be well quizzed, — ^yet that I should not mind. My real feeling of reluc- 
tance lies deeper — ^it is, that favoured as I have been by the public, I should be con- 
sidered, with some justice, I fear, as engrossing a petty emolument which might 
do real service to some poorer brother of the Muses. 1 shall be most anxious to 
have your Grace’s advice on this subject, lliore seems something churlish, and 
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perhaps conceited, in repellinjEr a favour so handsomely offered on the part of the 
Sovereign’s representative — and on the other hand, 1 feel much disposed to shake 
myself free from it. 1 should make but a bad courtier, and an ode-maker is describ- 
ed by Pope as a poet out of his way or out of his senses. 1 will find some excuse 
for protracting my reply till I can have the advantage of your Grace’s opinion ; and 
remain, in the mean time, very truly 

Your obliged and grate&l 

^Walter Scott.” 


«c p. s, — I trust your Grace will not suppose me capable of making such a re- 
quest as the enclosed, upon any idle or unnecessary speculation ; but, as 1 stand 
situated, it is a matter or deep interest to me to prevent these copyrights from being 
disposed of either hastily or at under prices. 1 could have half the booksellers in 
London for my sureties, on a hint of a new poem ; but bankers do not like people 
in trade, and my brains are not ready to spin another web. So your mce must 
take me under your princely care, as in the days of lang syne ; and I think I can 
say, upon the sincerity of an honest man, there is not the most distant chance of 
your having any trouble or expense through my means.” 

The Duke’s answer was in all resjKicts such as might have been 
looked for from the generous kindness and manly sense of his character. 


2b Walter Scott, Eeq*, Abbotsford. 

** Drumlanrig Castle, August S8tli, 1813. 

** My dear sir, 

“ I received yesterday your letter of the 24th. I shall with pleasure comply 
with your request of guaranteeing tho i04OOO. You must, however, furnish me 
with the form of a letter to this effect, as 1 am completely ignorant of transactions 
of this nature. 

I am never willing to offer advice, but when my opinion is asked by a friend I 
am ready to give it. As to the offer of llis Royal Highness to appoint you laureate, 
£ shall uankly say tliat I should be mortified to see you hold a situation which, by 
the general concurrence of the world, is stamped ridiculous. There is no good 
reason why this should be so ; but so it is. Walter Scott, Poet Ijaureaie, ceases to 
be the Walter Scott of the Lay, Mamiion, &c. Any future poem of yours would 
not come forward with the same probability of a successful reception. The poet 
laureate would stick to you and your productions like a piece of court plaster. Your 
muse has hitherto been independents— ilon’t put her into harness. We know how 
lightly she trots along when left to her natural paces, but do not try driving. 1 
would write frankly and openly to ITis Royal Highness, but with respectful grati- 
tude, for he has paid you a compliment. 1 would not fear to state that you had 
hitherto written when in poetic mood, but feared to trammel yourself with a fixed 
periodical exertion ; and 1 cannot but conceive that His Royal Highness, who has 
much taste, will at onc« see the many objections which you must have to his pro- 
posal, but which you cannot write. Only think of bedng chaunted and recitauved 
by a parcel of hoarse and squeaking choristers on a biTthdayj for the edification of 
the* bishops, pages, maids of honour, and geiitlemen-pensioners ! Oh, horrible, 
thrice horrible ! Yours sincerely, 

Buccleuch, &c.” 

The letter which first announced the Prince Regent's proposal, was 
from his Royal Highness’s librarian. Dr. James Stanier Clarke ; but 
before Scott answered it he had received a more formal notification 
from the late Marquis of Hertford, then I.«ord Chamberlain. I shall 
transcribe both these documents. 


7b Walter Scott, Esq. Edinburgh. 


My dear sir 

Though I have never 


** Pavilion, Brighton, Aogiint 18^ 1813. 
had the honour of being introduced to you, you have 
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frequently been please^ to convey to me very kind and flattering messages,* and I 
trust, therefore, you will allow me, without any further ceremony, to say — ^'Fhat I 
took an early opportunity this morning of seeing the Prince Regent, who anived 
here late yesterday ; and I then delivered to his Royal Highness my earnest wish 
and anxious desire that the vacant situation of poet laureate might be conferred on 
yon. The Prince replied, * that you had already been written to, and that if you 
wished it every thi^ would be settled as I could desire.’ 

“ I hope, therefore, I may be allowed to congratulate you on this event. You 
are the man to whom it ought first to have been offered, and it gave me sincere 
pleasure to find that those sentiments of high approbation which my Royal Master 
had so often expressed towards you in private, were now so openly and honourably 
displayed in public. Have the goodness, dear sir, to receive this intrusive letter 
with your accustomed courtesy, and believe me, yours very sincerely, 

J. S. Clarkb, 

Librarian to H. R. H. the Prince Regent.” 

To Walter Scoit, Eag., Edinburgh. 

“ Rssley. 31tt August. ISia 

Sir, 

«« I thought it my duly to his Royal Highness the Prince Regent, to express to 
him my humble opinion that I could not make so creditable a choice as in your per- 
son for the office, now vacant, of poet laureate. I am now authorized to offer it to 
you, which I would have taken an earlier opportunity of doing, but that, till this 
morning, I have had no occasion of seeing his Royal Highness since Mr. Pye’s 
death. 1 have the honour to be, sir, your most obedient, humble servant, 

Ingram Hertford.” 

The following letters conclude this matter: 

7b the JUbal Noble the MarguU of Herffordf ^e. ^e. Baghy^ WanvielMre. 

•• Abbotilbrd, 4th Sept. 

” My Lord, 

** I am this day honoured with your Lordship’s letter of the 31st August, ten- 
dering for my acceptance the situation of poet laureate in the Royal Household. I 
shall always think it the highest honour of iry life to have been the object of the 
good opinion implied in your Lordship’s recommendation, and in the gracious ac- 
quiescence of his Royal Highness the Prince Regent. I humbly trust I shall not 
torfeit sentiments so highly valued, althoi^h 1 find myself under the necessity of 
declining, with every acknowledgment of respect ana gratitude, a situation above 
my deserts, and ofife^ to me in a manner so very flattermg. The duties attached 
to the office of poet laureate are not indeed very formidable, if judged of by the 
manner in whicn they have sometimes been discharged. But an individual select^ 
from the literary characters of Britain, upon the honourable principle expressed in 
your Lordship’s letter, ought not, in justice to your Lordship, to his own reputation, 
but above all to his Royal Highness, to accept of the office, unless he were con- 
scious of the power of filling it respectably, and attaining to excellence in the exe- 
cution of the tasks which it unposes. This confidence 1 am so far from possessing, 
riiat, on the contrary, with all uie advantages which do now, and I trust ever will, 
present themselves to the poet whose task it may be to commemorate the events of 
his Royal Highness’s administration, I am certmn I should feel myself inadequate 
to the ntting discharge of the regularly recurring duty of periodical composition, 
and should thus at once disappoint the expectation of the public, and, what would 
give me still more pain, discredit the nomination of his Royal Highness. 

** Will your Loiuship permit me to add, that though far from being wealthy, I 
already hold two official situations in the line of my profession, which affbnl a 
respectable income. It becomes me, therefore, to avoid the appearance of engross- 
ing one of the few appointments which seem specially adapted for the provision of 


* The Royal lihiarian had flmrarded to Scott preaentaiion oofnes of his BucoessiTs pub- 
UeatioDS— Tlie FrogreBs of Maritime Ducofery— Falconer’a Shipwreck, with a Lift of the 
Author— Nauflagiar— A Lift of Nelaoii, in two quarto vdamea, ftc. dbc. fto. 
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those whose lives have been dedicated exclusively to literaturey and who too often 
derive from their labours more credit than emolument. 

Nothing could give me greater pain than being thought ungrateful to his Royal 
Highness's goodness, or insensible to the honourable distinction his undeserved 
condescension has been pleased to bestow ^on me. I have to trust to your Lord- 
ship’s kindness for laying at the feet of his Royal Highness, in the way most proper 
and respectful, my humble, grateful, and dutiful thanks, wi||i these reasons for 
declining a situation which, though every way superior to ^ deserts, I should 
chiefly have valued as a mark of his Roym Highness’s approbation. 

For your Lordship’s unmerited goodness, as well as for the trouble you have had 
upon this occasion, I can only offer you my respectful thanks, and entreat that you 
will be pleased to believe me, my Lord Marquis, your Lordship’s much obliged 
and much honoured humble servant, 

Walter Scott.” 


7b Hu Grace the Duke of Buecleueh^ ^c., Hrundanrig Caatk, 

» Abbotsfoid. Sept. 5,1813. 

My dear Lord Duke, 

“ Good advice is easily followed when it jumps with our own sentiments and 
inclinations. I no sooner found mine fortified by your Grace’s opinion than I wrote 
to Lord Hertford, declining the laurel in the most civil way I could imagine. 1 
also wrote to the Prince’s librarian, whi) had made himself active on the occasion, 
dilating at somewhat more length than I tliought respectful to the Lord Chamber- 
lain, my reasons for declining the intended honour. My wife has made a copy of 
the last letter, which I enclose for your Grace’s perusal— there is no occasion either 
to preserve or return it— but I am desirous you should know what I have put my 
apology upon, for I may reckon on its being misrepresented. I certainly should 
never have survived the 'recitative described by your Grace— it is a part of the 
etiquette I was quite unprepared for, and should have sunk under it. It is curious 
enough that Drumlanrig should always have been the refuge of bards who decline 
court promotion. Gay, 1 think, refused to be a gentleman-usher, or some such post ; 
and I am determined to abide by my post of Grand Ecuyer Trenchant of the Chateau, 
varied for that of tale-teller of an evening. 

** I will send your Grace a copy of the letter of raarantee when I receive it from 
London, By an arrangement with Longman and Co., the great booksellers in 
Paternostor-Tow, I am about to be enabled to place their security, as well as my 
own, between your Grace and the possibility of hazard. But your kind readiness 
to forward a transaction which is of such great importance both to my fortune and 
comfort, can never be forgotten — although it can scarce make me more than I have 
always been, my dear Lord, your Grace°s much obliged and truly faiAful 

Walter Scott.” 


Copy— Encloiurs. 


7b the Rev. J. S. Clarke^ ^e. ^c., PaviHon^ Brighton. 


** AbbotdbM, 4th September. 1819. 

Sir, 

** On my return to this cottage, after a short excursion, I was at once surprised 
and deeply interested by the receipt of your letter. I shall always consider it as the 
proudest incident of my life that his Royal Highness the Pnnee Regent, whose 
taste in literature is so highly distinguished, should have thought of namiM me to 
the situation of poet laureate.^ I feel, therefore, no small embarrassment lest fshould 
incur the suspicion of churlish ingratitude in declining an appointment in every 
point of view so far above my deserts, but which I should chiefly have valued as 
conferred by the unsolicited generosity of his Royal Highness, and as entitli^ me 
to the distinction of terming myself an immediate servant of his Majesty. But I 
have to trust to yourmodness in representing to his Royal Highness, widi my most 
grateful, humble, ana dutiful acknowledgments, the circumstances which coi^l 
me to decline the honour which his undeserved ihvour has proposed for me. Ijie 
poetical pieces I have hitherto composed have uniformly been me hasty production 
of impulses, which 1 must term fortunate, since they have attracted his Royal High- 
ness’s notice and approbation. But 1 strongly fear, or rather am absolutely certwi, 
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that T should feel myself unable to justify, in the eye of the public, the choice of 
his Royal Hi^^hness, by a fitting discharge of the duties of an oflSce which requires 
stated and periodical exertion. And although I am conscious how much this diffi- 
culty is lessened under the government of his Royal Highness, marked by paternal 
wisdom at home and successes abroad which seem to promise the liberation of 
Europe, I still feel that the necessity of a regular commemoration would trammel 
my powers of comi^sitioii at the very time when it would be equally my pride and 
duty to tax them to the uttermost. There is another circumstance whicn weighs 
deeply in my mind while forming my present resolution. I have, already the honour 
to hold two appointments under government, not usually conjoined, and which afford 
an income, far indeed from wealth, but amounting to diH^ent independence. I fear, 
therefore, that in accepting one of the few situations which our establishment holds 
forth as the peculiar provision of literary men, I might be justly censured as avail- 
ing myself of his Royal Highness’s partiality to engross more than my share of the 
public revenue, to the prejudice of competitors equally meritorious at least, and 
otherwise unprovided for ; and as this calculation will be made by thousands who 
know that 1 have reaped great advantages by the favour of the public, without being 
aware of the losses which it has been my misfortune to sustain, I may fairly reckon 
that it wrill terminate even more to my prejudice than if they had the means of 
judging accurately of my real circumstances. I have thus far, sir, frankly exposed 
to you, for his Royal Highness’s favourable consideration, the feelings which induce 
me to decline an appointment oiTcred in a manner so highly calculated to gratify, I 
will not say my vanity only, but my sincere feelings of devoted attachment to the 
crown and constitution of my country, and to the person of his Royal Highness, by 
whom its government has been so worthily ailininistered. No consideration on 
earth would give me so much pain as the idea of my real feelings being miscon- 
strued on this occasion, or that 1 slioiild be supposed stupid enough not to estimate 
the value of his Royal Highness’s favour, or so ungrateful as not to feel it as 1 
ought. And you will relievo me from great anxiety if you will have the goodness 
to let me know if his Royal Highness is pleased to receive favourably my humble 
and grateful apology. 

** 1 cannot coiidude without expressing my sense of your kindness and of the 
trouble you have had upon this account, and 1 request you will believe me, sir, your 
obliged humble servant, 

Walter Scott.’ 


To Bxhert Southey f Eaq,^ Karwick. 

*' Abbotsford, 4th Beptomber, 1813. 

“ My dear Southey, 

On iny return here I found, to my no small surprise, a letter tendering me 
the laurel vacant by the death of the poetical Pye. I have declined the appoint- 
ment, as being incompetent to the task of annual commemoration ; but chiefly as 
being provided for in my professional department, and unwilling to incur the cen- 
sure or engrossing the emolument attached to one of the few appointments which 
seems proper to be filled by a man of literature who has no other views in life. 
Will you mrgive me, my dear friend, if I own I had you in my recollection. I have 
given Croker the hint, and otherwise endeavoured to throw the office into your op- 
tion. I am uncertain if you will like it, for the laurel has certainly been tarnish^ 
by some of its wearers, and, as at present managed, its duties are inconvenient, and 
somewhat liable to ridicule. But the latter matter might be amended, as 1 think 
the Regent’s good sense would lead him to lay aside uiese commemorations ; and 
as to the former point, it has been worn by Dryden of old, and by Warton in mo- 
dern days. If you quote my own refusal against me, I reply — first, I have been 
luckier than you in holding two offices not usually conjoined ; secondly, I did not 
refuse it from any foolish prejudice against the situation, otherwise now durst I 
mention it to you, my elder brother in the musel — ^but from a sort of internal hope 
that they would give it to you, upon whom it would be so much more worthily con- 
fened. For I am not such an ass as not to know that you are my better in poetry, 
though I have had, probably but for a time, the tide of populsnity in my favour. I 
have not time to ado ten thousand other reasons, hut I only wished to toll you how 
the matter was, and to beg you to think before you reject the offer which I flatter 
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myself will be made to you. If I had not beeiiy like Doc 
gowns already, 1 should have jumped at it like a cod 
yours most truly, 


lerry, a fellow with two 
at a gooseberry. Ever 

Walter Scott.’* 


Immediately after Mr. Croker received Scott’s letter here alluded 
to, Mr. Southey was invited to accept the vacant laOrcl; and, to the 
honour of the JPrince Regent, when he signified that his acceptance 
must depend on the office being thenccfortli so modified as to demand 
none of the old formal odes, leaving it to the • poet-laureate to choose 
his own time for celebrating any great public event that might occur, 
his Royal Highness had the good sense and wod taste at once to 
acquiesce in the propriety of this alteration. The office was thus 
relieved from the burden of ridicule which had, in spite of so many 
illustrious names, adhered to it ; and though its emoluments did not 
in fact amount to more than £100 a-ycar (instead of the £300 or 
£400 at which Scott rated them when he declined it), they formed no 
unacceptable addition to Southey’s income. Scott’s answer to his 
brother poet’s affectionate and grateful letter on the conclusion of this 
affair, is as follows. 


2b R. Southey^ Esq» Keawtek, 

** Edinburgh, Novenibrr Id, 1813. 

I do not delay, my dear Southey, to say my gratulor. Long may you live, as 
Paddy says, to rule over us, and to redeem the crown of Spenser and of Dryden to 
its pnstine dignity. I am only discontented with the extent of your royal revenue, 
which 1 thought had been £400, or £300 at the very least. Is there no getting rid 
of that ridiculous modus, and requiring the butt in kind 1 I would have you mink 
of it : 1 know no man so well entitled to Xercs sack as yourself, though many 
barda would make a better figure at drinking it. I should think that in due time a 
memoTial might get some relief in this part of the appointment — ^it should be at 
least £100 wet and £100 dry. When you have carried your point of discarding 
the ode, and my point of getting the saclc, you will be exactly in the situation of 
Davy ill the farce, who stipulates for more wages, less work^ and the key of the 
ale-cellar. I was greatly delighted with the circumstances of your investiture. It 
reminded me of the porters at Calais with Dr. Smollett’s baggage, six of them 
eeixing one small portmanteau, and bearing it in triumph to his lodgings. You see 
what it is to laugn at the superstitions oi a gentleman-usher, as 1 think you do 
somewhere. * The whirligig of time brings about his revenges.’ 

** Adieu, my dear Southey ; my best wishes attend all that you do, and my best 
congratulations every good that attends you — ^yea, oven this, the very least of Pro- 
vidence’s mercies, as a poor clergyman said when pronouncing grace over a her- 
ring. 1 should like to know how the prince receiveo you ; his address is said to 
be excellent, and his knowledge of literature far from despicable. What a change 
of fortune even since the short time when we met ! The great work of retribution 
is now rolling onward to consummation, yet am I not fully satisfied— pereo/ m/o— 
there will he ho permanent peace in Europe till Buonaparte sleeps with the tyrants 
oi old. My best compliments attend Mrs. Southey and your family. Ever yours, 

Walter Scott.” 

To avoid returning to the affair of the laureateship, I have placed 
together such letters concerning it as appeared important. I regret 
to say that, had I adhered to the chronological oroer of Scott’s cor^ 
lespondeuce, ten out of every twelve letters between the date of his 
tpidication to the Duke of Buccleuch, and his removal to Edinburgh 
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on the 12th of November, would have continued to tell the same story 
of pecuniary difficulty, urgent and almost daily applications for new 
advances to the Ballantynes, and endeavours, more or less successful, 
but in no case efiectually so, to relieve the pressure on the bookselling 
firm by sales of its heaw stock to the great publishing houses of Edin- 
burgh and Loudon. Whatever success these endeavours met with, 
appears to have been due either directly or indirectly to Mr. Constable ; 
who did a great deal more than prudence would have warranted, in 
taking on himself the results of its unhappy adventures, — and, by his 
sagacious advice, enabled the distressed partners to procure similar 
assistance at the hands of others, who did not partake his own feelings 
of kindness and sympathy. 

“ I regret to learn,*’ Scott writes to him on the 16th Octoher, “ that there is great 
danger of your exertions in our favour, which once promised so fairly, proving 
filially abortive, or at least being too tardy in their operation to work out our relicL 
If any thing more can be honourably and properly done to avoid a most unpleasant 
shock, I shall be most willing to do it ; if not — God’s will be done ! 'ilicre will be 
enougli of property, including my private fortune, to pay every claim ; and I have 
not used prosperity so ill, as greatly to fear adversity. Hut these things we will 
talk over at meeting; mean while believe me, with a sincere sense of your kindness 
and friendly views, very truly yours, \V. S.” 

I have no wish to ([uote more largely from the letters which passed 
during this crisis between Scott and his partners. The pith and sub- 
stam^e of his, to John Bullantync at least, seems to be summed up in 
one brief postscript : — “ For God’s sake, treat me as a man, not as a 
milch-cow !” 

The ditficulties of the Ballantynes were by this time well known 
throughout the commercial circles not only o{ Edinburgh, but of Lon- 
don ; and a report of their actual bankruptcy, with the addition that 
Scott was engaged as their surety to the extent of £20,000, found its 
way to Mn Morritt about the beginning of November. This dear 
friend wrote to him, in the utmost anxiety, and made liberal otfers of 
assistance in case the catastrophe might still be averted ; but the term 
of Martinmas, always a critical one in Scotland, had passed before 
this letter reached iildinbu^h, and Scott’s answer will show symp- 
toms of a clearing horizon. I think also there is one expression in it 
which could hardly have failed to convey to Mr. Morritt that his 
friend was involved, more deeply than he had ever acknowledged, in 
the concerns of the Messrs. Ballantyne. 

7h J. S. S, Morritt^ Esq,^ Rokthy Park, 

** Edinburgh, 90lh November, 1813. 

I did not answer your very kind letter, my dear Morritt, until I could put your 
friendly heart to rest upon the report you have heard, which I could not do entirely 
until tills term of Martinmas was passed. 1 have the pleasure to say that there is 
no truth whatever in the Ballantynes’ reported bankruptcy. They have had severe 
difficulties for the last four monuis to make their resources balance the demands 
upon tiiem, and I, having the price of Rokeby, and other moneys in their hands, 
have had considerable reason for apprehension, and no slight degree of plague and 
trouble. They have, however, been so well supported, that I huye got out of hoi 
water upon their account. They are winding up their bookselling concern with 
great regularity, and are to abide hereafter by the printing-office, which, with its 
stock, will revert to them fairly. 
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“I have been able to redeem the offspring of my brain, and they are like to pay 
me like grateful children. This matter has set me a thinking about money more 
seriously than ever 1 did in my life, and I have begun by insuring my life for £4000, 
to secure some ready cash to my family should I slm girths suddenly. I think my 
other property, library, Ac., may be worth about £12,000, and I have not much 
debt. 

Upon the whole, I see no prospect of any loss whatever. Although in the 
course of human events 1 may be disappointed, there certainly can be none to vex 
your kind and affectionate heart on my account. 1 am young, with a large official 
income, and if 1 lose any thing now, 1 have gained a great deal in n^ day. 1 can- 
not tell you, and will not attempt to tell you, how much 1 was affected by your 
letter — so much, indeed, that for several days I could not make my mind up to 
express myself on the subject. Thank God ! all real danger was yesterday put 
ovep— and 1 will write, in two or three days, a funny letter, without any of tliese 
vile cash matters, of which it may be said &cre is no living with them nor without 
ffiem. Ever yours, most truly, 

Walter Scott.” 


All these annoyances produced no change whatever in Scott’s habits 
of literary industry. During these anxious months of September, 
October, and November, he kept feeding James Ballantyne’s press, 
from day to day, both with the annotated text of the closing volumes 
of Swift’s works, and with the MS. of his Life of the Dean. He had 
also proceeded to mature in his own mind the plan of the Lord of the 
Isles, and executed such a portion of the First Canto as gave him 
confidence to renew his negotiation with Constable for the sale of the 
whole, or part of its copyright. It was, moreover, at this period, that, 
looking into an old cabinet in search of some fishing-tackle, his eye 
chanced to light once more on the Ashcsticl fragment of Waverley , — 
He read over those introductory chapters — thought they had been 
undervalued — and determined to finish the story. 

All this while, too, he had teen subjected to those interruptions 
from idle strangers, which, from the first to the last, imposed so heavy 
a tax on his celebrity ; and he no doubt received such guests with all 
his usual urbanity of attention. Yet I was not surprised to discover, 
among his hasty notes to the Ballantynes, several of tenour akin to 
the following specimens : — ^ 

Sept. 9d. 1813. 

“ My temper is really worn to a hair’s-breadth. The intruder of yesterday hung 
on me till twelve to-day. When I had just taken my pen, he was relieved, like a 
sentiy leaving guard, by two other lounging visiters ; and their post has now been 
supplied by some people on real business.’" 


Again — 

** Oh James— oh James— Two Irish dames 
Oppress roe very'sore ; 

I groaning send one sheet IVe penned — 
For hang them ! there’s no more.'* 


“ Moodap Eveniiif. 


A scrap of nearly the same date to his brother Thomas may be 
introduced, as belonging to the same state of feeling — 

** Dear Tom, I observe what you say as to Mr. * • * • • and as you may often 
be exposed to similar requests, which it would be difficult to parry, you can sign 
such letters of introduction as relate to persons whom you do not delight to honirar 
idiOTt, T. SeaU / by which abridgement of yonr name I shall underatam to limit my 
Civilities.” 
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It is proper to mention, that, in the very agony of these perplexities, 
the unfortunate Maturin received from him a timely succour of £50, 
rendered doubly acceptable by the kind and judicious letter of advice 
in which it was enclosed ; and I have before me ample evidence that 
his benevolence had been extended to other struggling brothers of the 
trade, even when he must often have had actual difficulty to meet the 
immediate expenditure of his own family. All this, however, will not 
surprise the reader. 

Nor did his general correspondence suffer much interruption ; and, 
as some relief after so many painful details, I shall close the narrative 
of this anxious year by a few specimens of his miscellaneous com- 
munications. 

To MU» Joanna Hampstead. 

*• Abbotaford. Sept. 13, 1R13. 

“ My dear Miaa Baillie, 

‘‘ I have been a vile lazy correspondent, having horn strolling about the coun- 
try, and indeed a little way into England, for the greatfT part of July and August; 
in short, * aye skipping here and there,* like the Tanner of Tatn worth’s horse. 
Since I returned, I have had a gracious offer of the laurel on the part of the Princo 
Regent. You will not wonder that I have declined it, though with every expres- 
sion of gratitude which such an unexpected compliment demanded. Indeed, it 
would he high imprudence in one having literary reputation to maintain, to acc^ipt 
of an offer which obliged him to produce a poetical exercise on a given theme twice 
a-year ; and besides, as my loyalty to the royal family is very sincere, T would not 
wish to have it thought mercenary. The public has done its part by me very well, 
and so has Government: and I thought this little literary provision ought to bo 
bestowed on one who has made literature his sole profession. If the Regent means 
to make it respcnstable, he will abolish the foolish custom of the annual odes, which 
is a drudgery no person of talent could ever willingly encounter — or come clear off 
from, if he was so rash. And so, peace be with the laurel 

* Profaned by Cibber, and contemned 1^ Gray.’ 

I was for a fortnight at Drumlanrig, a grand old chateau which has descended, 
by the death of the late Duke of Queensberry, to the Duke of Buccleuch. It is 
really a most magnificent pile, and when embosomed amid the wide forest scenery, 
of which 1 have an infantile recollection, must have been very romantic. But old 
Q. made wild devastation among the noble trees, although some fine ones are still 
left, and a quantity of young shotots are, in despite of tlie want of every kind of atten- 
tion, rushing up to supply the place of the fathers of the forest from whose stems 
they are springing. It will now I trust be in better hands, for the reparation of the 
castle goes hand in hand with the rebuilding of all the cottages, in which an aged 
race ofpensioners of Duke Charles, and his pious wife,— ‘ Kitty, blooming, young 
«iid gay,* — ^have, daring the last reign, been pining into rheumatisms and agues, in 
neglect^ poverty. 

“ All this is beautiful to witness ; the indoor work does not please me so well, 
though 1 am aware that, to those who are to inhabit an old castle, it becomes often a 
matter of necessi^ to make alterations by which its tone and character are chang^ 
for Ae -worse, liius a noble gallery, which ran the whole length of the front, is 
convert^ into bed-rooms— very comfortable, indeed, but not quite so magnificent; 
and as grim a dungeon as ever knave or honest man was coimn^ in, is in some 
banger of being humbled into a wine-cellar. It is almost impossible to draw your 
breath, when you recollect that this, so many feet under ground, and totally bereft 
of air and light, was built for the iinprisonment of human beings, whether ffuilty, 
suspected, or merely unfortunate. Cfertainiy, if our frames are not so hardy, our 
hearts are softer than those of our forefathers, although probably a few yearn of 
domestic war, or feudd oppression, would bring us back to the same case-hardening 
both in body and sentiment. 

** I meant to have gone to Rokeby, but was prevented by Mrs. Morritt being 
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unwell, which I very much regrrct, as I know few people that deserve better health. 
1 am very glad you have known them, and I pray you to keep up the acquaintance 
in winter. I am glad to see by this day’s paper that our friend Terry has made a 
favourable impression on his first appearance at Covent Garden — ^he has got a very 
good engagement there for three years, at twelve guineas a-week, which is a hand- 
some income, lliis little place comes on as fast as can be reasonably hoped ; and 
the pinasters are all above the ground, but cannot be planted out for twelve months. 
My kindest compliments— in which Mrs. Scott always joins— attend Miss Agnes, 
the Doctor, and his family. Ever, my dear friend, yours most faithfully, 

Walter Scott.” 


7h Danid Terry ^ Eeq,^ London, 

** Abbotsford, 90th October, 1813. 

« Dear Terry, 

** You will easily believe that I was greatly pleased to hear from you. I had 
already learned from The Courier (what 1 had anticipated too strongly to doubt for 
one instant) your favourable impression on the London public. I think nothing can 
he more judicious in the managers than to epreise the various powers you possess, 
in their various extents. A man of genius is apt to be limited to one single style, 
and to become perforce a mannerist, merely because the public is not so just to its 
own amusement as to give him an opportunity of throwing himself into diflerent 
lines ; and doubtless the exercise of our talents in one unvaried course, by degrees 
renders them incapable of any other, as the over use of any one limb of our body 
gradually impoverishes the ‘rest. I shall be anxious to hear that you have played 
Malvolio^ which is, I think, one of your coup»-de-nuiHre, and in which envy itself 
cannot affect to trace an imitation. That same charge of imitation, by the way, is 
one of the surest scents upon which dunces are certain to open. Undoubtedly, if 
the same character is well performed by two individuals, their acting must bear a 

S meral resemblance— it could not be well performed W both were it otherwise. 

lit Uiis general resemblance, which arises from both following nature and their 
author, can as little he termed imitation as the river in Wales can be identified with 
that of Macedon. Never mind these dunderheads, but go on your own way, and 
scorn to laugh on the right side of your mouth, to make a difference from some 
ancient comedian who, in the same part, always laughed on the left. Stick to the 
public— be uniform in your exertions to study even those characters which have 
little in them, and to give a grace which you cannot find in the author. Audiences 
are always grateful for this— or rather— for gratitude is as much out of the question 
in the Theatre, as Bernadotte says to Boney it is amongst sovereigns— or rather, 
the audience is gratified by receiving pleasure from a part which they had no expect* 
ation would afford them any. It is in this view that, had I been of your profession, 
and possessed talents, I think I should have liked often those parts with which my 
brethren quarrelled, and studied to give them an effect which their intrinsic merit 
did not entitle them to. I have some thoughts of being in town in spring (not reso- 
lutions, by any means) ; and it will be an additional motive to witoess your success, 
and to find you as comfortably established as your friends in Castle Street earnestly 
hope and trust you will be. 

** The summer — an uncommon summer in beauty and serenity — ^has glided away 
from us at Abbotsford, amidst our usual petty cares and petty pleasures. Tlie chil- 
dren’s garden is in apple-pie order, our own completely cropped and stocked, and 
all the trees flourishing like the green bay of the Psalmist. I have been so busy 
about our domestic arrangements, that I have not killed six hares this season. Be* 
sides, 1 have got a cargo of old armour sufficient to excite a suspicion that 1 intend 
to mount a squadron of cuirassiers. 1 only want a place for my armoury; and, 
thank God, I can wait for that, these being no times for building. And this brings 
me to the loss of poor Stark, with whom more genius has died than is left behind 
mong the collected universality of Scottish architects. 0, Lord !— hut what does 
it signify 1— Earth was born to bear, and man to pay (that is, lords, nabobs, Glas- 
gow traders, and those who have wherewithaiy—so wherefore grumble at great 
c^es and cottages, with which the tasto of the latter contrives to load the back 
of Mother Terra T—1 have no hobby-horsical commissions at present, unless if you 
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meet the Voyages of Captain Richard, or Robert Falconer, in one voliiAie — cow- 
heel, quoth Sancho’— I mark them for my own. Mrs. Scott, Sophia, Anne, and 
the boys, unite in kind remembrances. Ever yours truly, 

W. Scott.” 

To the Bight Hon. Lord Byron^ 4, Bennet Street^ Si* Jamea% London. 

, ^ , *' AbboMibrd, 6th Nov. 1811 

** My dear Lord, 

« I was honoured with your Lordship's letter of the 27th September,* and have 
sincerely to regret that there is such a prospect of your leaving Britain, witliout my 
achieving your personal acquaintance. I heartily wish your Lordship had como 
down to Scotland this se^on, for I have never seen a finer, and you might have 
renewed all your old associations with Caledonia, and made such new ones as were 
likely to suit you. 1 dare promise you would have liked me well enough — for I 
have many properties of a 'Furk — never trouble myself about futurity — am as lazy 
as the day is long— delight in collecting silver-mounted pistols and atnghans, and 
go out of my own road for no one — all which I take to bo attributes of your good 
Moslem. Moreover, 1 am somewhat an admirer of royalty, and in order to main- 
tain this part of my creed, 1 shall take care never to be connected with a court, but 
stick to the ignotum pro mirttbili. 

“ The author of the Queen's Wake will be delighted with your approbation. He 
is a wonderful creature for his opportunities, which were f.ir inferior to those of tlio 
generality of Scottish peasants. Burris, for instance — (not that their evtent of 
talents is to be compared for an instant) — ^had an education not much W(»rse than 
the sons of many gentlemen in Scotland. But poor Hogg literally could iieitlier 
read nor write till a very late period of his life ; and when he first distinguiKhed 
himself by his poetical talent, could neither spell nor write grammar. When T first 
knew him he used to send me his poetry, and was both indignant and horrified w'hen 
I pointed out to him parallel passages in authors w'hom ho had novrT read, but 
whom all the world would have sworn he had copied. An evil fate has hitherto 
attended him, and baffle.d every attempt that has been made to place him in a road 
to independence. But 1 trust he may be more fortunate In future. 

1 have not yet seen Southey in the Gazette as Laureate. Ho is a real poet, 
such as we read of in former times, with every atom of his soul and every moment 
of his time dedicated to literary pursuits, in which he difTers from almost all those 
who have divided public attention with him. Your Lordship's habits of society, 
for example, and my own professional and official avocations, must necessarily con- 
nect us much more with our respective classes in the usual routine of pleasure or 
business, than if we had not any other employment than vacare mimn. But 
Southey's ideas are all poetical, and his whole soul dedicated to the pursuit of 
literature. In this respect, as well as in many others, he is a most striking and 
interesting character. 

** I am very much interested in all that concerns your Giaour, which is univer- 
sally approved of among our mountains. I have heard no objection except by one 
or two geniuses, who run over poetry as a cat does over a harpsichord, and they 
affect to complain of obscurity. On the contrary, 1 hold every real lover of the art 
is obliged to you for condensing the narrative, by giving us only those striking 
scenes which you have shown to be so susceptible of poetic ornament, and leaving 
to ima^nation the says I's and says he’s, and all the minutiae of detail which might 
he proper in giving evidence before a court of justice. The tnith is, I think poetry 
is most striking when the mirror can be held up to the reader, and the same kept 
constantly before his eyes; it requires most uncommon powers to support a direct 
and downright narration ; nor can 1 remember many instances of its being success- 
fully maintained even by our greatest bards. 

As to those who have done me the honour to take my rliapsodies for their 
model, 1 can only say they have exemplified the ancient adaTO, ‘ one fool makes 
many nor do I think I have yet had much reason to suppose I have given rise to 
any thing of distinguished merit. The worst is, it draws on me letters and com- 

* The letter in question has not been -preserved in Scott's collection of oorrcspoiidenoe. 
This leaves some allusions in the answer obscure. 

VoL. I. 31 
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mendatoryTeTScSt to which my sad and sober thanks in humble prose are deemed a 
most unmeet and nnjfracious reply. Of this sort of plague your Lordship must ere 
now have had more than your share, but I think you can hardly have met with so 
original a request as concluded the letter of a bard 1 this morning received, who 
liimted his demands to being placed in his due station on Parnassus— aiuf invested 
with a post in Edinburgh Custom House. 

“ What an awakening of dry bones seems to be taking place on the Continent ! 
I could as soon have believed in the resurrection of the Romans as in that of the 
Prussians — ^yet it seems a real and active renovation of national spirit. It will cer- 
tainly be strange enough if that tremendous pitcher, which has travelled to so many 
fountains, should be at length broken on the banks of the Saale ; but from the high- 
est to the lowest we are tlie fools of fortune. Your Lordship will probably recol- 
lect where the Oriental tale occurs, of a Sultan who consulted Solomon on the 
proper inscription for a signet-ring, requiring that the maxim which it conveyed 
should be at once proper for moderating the presumption of prosperity and temper- 
ing the pressure or aaversity. The apophthegm supplied by the Jewish sage was, 
I think, admirably adapted for both purposes, being comprehended in the words 
* And this also shall pass away.* 

** When your Lordship sees Rogers, will you remember me kindly to him 1 I 
hope to be in London next spring, and renew my acquaintance with my friends 
there. It will be an additional motive if 1 could flatter myself that your Lordship’s 
stay in the country will permit me the pleasure of waiting upon you. I am, with 
much respect and regard, your Lordship’s truly honoured ana obliged humble ser- 
vant, 

Walter Scott. 

‘‘I go to Edinburgh next week, mulium gemena.” 

To Mtu Joanna Baillie^ Hampstead. 

“ Edinburgh, 10th Dee. 1813. 

“ Many thanks, my dear friend, for your kind token of remembrance, which I 
yesterday received. I ought to blush, if 1 hod grace enough left, at my long and 
ungenerous silence : but what shall 1 say I The habit of procrastination, which had 
always more or less a dominion over me, does not relax its sway as 1 grow older 
and less willing to take up the pen. I have not written to dear Ellis this age, — ^yet 
there is not a day that 1 do not think of you and him, and one or two other friends 
in your southern land. I am very glad the whisky camo safe : do not stint so laud- 
able an admiration for the liquor of Caledonia, for 1 have plenty of right good and 
sound Highland Ferintosh, and I can always find an opportunity of sending you up 
a bottle. 

** We are here almost mad with the redemption of Holland, which has an instant 
and mtifying eflect on the trade of lieith, and indeed all along the east coast of 
Scotland. About JS100,000 worth of various commodities, which had been dor- 
mant in cellars and ware-houses, was sold the first day the news arrived, and 
Orange ribbons and Orange Boven was the order of the day among all ranks. It is 
a most miraculous revivification which it has been our fate to witness. Though of 
a tolerably sanguine temper, 1 had fairly adjourned all hopes and expectations of 
the kind till another generation ; the same power, however, tiiat opened the win- 
dows of heaven and the fountains of the great deep, has been pleasea to close them, 
and to cause his wind to blow upon the face, of the waters, so that we may look 
out from the ark of our preservation and behold the reappearance of the mountain 
crests, and old, beloved, and well-known landmarks, which we had deemed swal- 
lowed up for ever in the abyss : the dove with the olive branch would complete the 
simile, but of that I see little hope. Buonaparte is that desperate gambler, who 
will not rise while he has a stake left ; and, indeed, to be King of France would 
be a poor pettifogging enterprise, aiVer having been almost Emperor of the World. 
1 think he will drive things on, till the fickle and impatient people over whom he 
rules get tired of him and shake him out of the saddle. Some circumstances seem 
to intimate his having become jealous of the Senate ; and indeed any ^ing like a 
repreMntative body, however imperfectly constructed, becomes dangerous to a 
tottering tyranny. The sword displayed on both frontiers may, Hka that brandish* 
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cd across the road of Balaam, terrify even dumb and irrational subjection into 
utterance : but enough of politics, though now a more cheerful subject Aan they 
have been for many years past. 

1 have had a strong temptation to go to the Continent this Christmas ; and 
should certainly have done so, had I been sure of getting from Amsterdam to Frank- 
fort, where, as 1 know Lord Aberdeen and Lorf Cathcart, I might expect a wel- 
come. But notwithstanding my earnest desire to see the allied armies cross tlio 
Rhine, which 1 suppose must be one of the grandest military spectacles in the 
world, I should like to know that the roads were tolerably secure, and the means 
of getting forward attainable. In Spring, however, if no unfortunate change takes 
place, I trust to visit the camp of the allies, and see all the pomp and power and 
circumstance of war, which I have so often imagined, and sometimes attempted to 
embody in verse. Johnnie Richardson is a good, honourable, kind-hearted little 
fellow as lives in the world, with a pretty taste for poetry, which he has wisely 
kept under subjection to the occupation of drawing briefs and revising convevances. 
It IS a great good fortune to him to be in your neighbourhood, as he is an idolater 
of genius, and where could he offer up his worship so justly 1 And I am sure you 
will like him, for he is really * officious, innocent, sincere.^* Terry, I hope, will 
get on well ; he is industrious, and zealous for the honour of his art. Ventidius 
must have been an excellent part for him, hovering between tragedy and comedy, 
which is precisely what will suit him. We have a woful want of him here, both 
in public and private, for ho was one of the most easy and quiet chimney-corner 
companions that 1 have had for these two or three years past. 

1 am very glad if any thing I have written to you could give pleasure to Miss 
Edgeworth, though I am sure it will fall very far short of the respect which I have 
for her brilliant t^ents. I always write to you d la volin^ and trust implicitly to your 
kindness and judgment upon all occasions where you may choose to communicate 
any part of my letters.f As to the taxing men, 1 must battle them as I can : they 
are worse than the great Emathian conqueror, who 

' bade spare 

The house of Pindarus, when temple and tower 
Went to the ground.* 

Your pinasters are coming up gallantly in the nurseiy-bed at Abbotsford. 1 trust 
to pay the whole establishment a Christmas visit, which will be, as Robinson Cru- 
soe says of his glass of rum, *to mine exceeding refreshment.* All Edinburgh 
have been on tiptoe to see Madame de Stael, but she is now not likely to honour 
us with a visit, at which I cannot prevail on myself to be very sorry ; lor as I tired 
of some of her works, I am afraid 1 should disgrace my taste by tiring of the author- 
ess too. All my little people are very well, learning, with great pain and diligence, 
much which they will have forgotten altogether, or nearly so, in the course of 
twdve years hence ; but the habit of learning is something in itself, even when the 
lessons are forgotten. 

** 1 must not omit to tell you that a friend of mine, with whom that metel is more 
plenty than with me, has given me some gold mohurs to be converted into a ring 
for enchasing King Charles* hair ; but this is not to be done until I get to London, 
and get a very handsome pattern. Ever, most truly and sincerely, yours, 

* W. Scott.” 

The last sentence of this letter refers to a lock of the hair of Charles 
L, iTirhich, at Dr. Baillic’s request, Sir Henry Halford had transmitted 
to Sc6tt when the royal martyr’s remains were discovered at Wind- 
sor, in April, 1813. Sir John Malcolm had riven him some Indian 
coins to supply virgin gold for the setting of this relic ; and for some 
years he constantly wore the ring, which is a massive and beautiful 


* Scott*! did friend, Mr. John Richardeou, had shortly before this time taken a house 
in Miss BaiUie's neighbonrhood, on Hampstead Heath. 

t Miss Baillie had apologized to him ix haring sent an extract of one of his letters to 
her friend at Edgeworthstown. 
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one, with the word Remember surrounding it in highly relieved black- 
letter. 

The poet’s allusion to « taxing men” may require another word of 
explanation. To add to his troubles during this autumn of 1813, a 
demand was made on him by the commissioners of the income-tax, 
to return in one of their schedules an account of the profits of his lite- 
rary exertions during the three last years. He demurred to this, and 
took the opinion of high authorities in Scotland, who confirmed him in 
his impression that the claim was beyond the statute. The grounds of 
his resistance are thus briefly stated in one of his letters to his legal 
friend in London. 

7V» John Btehardaon^ Eaq,^ Fludyer Street^ Westminater. 

My dear Richardson, 

1 have owed you a letter this lon^ time, hut pcrliaps my debt might not yet be 
discharged, had 1 not a little matter of business to trouble yon with. I wish you 
to lay before either the King’s counsel or Sir Samuel Romilly and any other you 
may approve, the point. Whether a copyright, being sold for the term during which 
Queen Anne’s act warranted the property to the author, the price is liable in pay- 
ment of the property tax. T contend it is not so liable, for the following reasons : — 
Ist, It is a patent right, expected to prorhice an annual, or at least an incidental 
profit, during the currency of many years ; and sure! jr it was never contended that 
if a man sola a theatrical patent, or a patent for machinery, property tax should be 
levied in the first place on the full price as paid to the seller, and then on the profits 
as purchased by the buyer. I am not very expert at figures, but I think it clear 
tliat a double taxation takes place. Bd, It should be considered that a book may 
be the work not of one year, hut of a man’s whole life ; and as it has been found, 
in a laU; case of the Duke of Gordon, that a fall of timber was not subject to pro- 
perty tax because it comprehended the produce of thirty years, it seems at least 
equally fair that mental exertions should not be subjected to a harder principle of 
measurement. 3d, The demand is, so far as 1 can learn, totally new and unheard 
of. 4th, Supposing that I died and left my manuscripts to be sold publicly along 
with the rest of my library, ia there any ground for taxing what might be leceivra 
for the written hook, any more than any rare printed book which a speculative 
bookseller might purchase with a view to re-publication 1 You will know whether 
any of these tilings ought to be suggested in the brief. David Hume, and every 
lawyer here whom 1 have spoken to, consider the demand aa illegal. Believe me 
truly yours, 

Walter Scott.’* 

Mr. Richardson having prepared a case, obtained .upon it the opin- 
ions of Mr. Alexander (afterwards Sir William Alexander and Chief 
Baron of the Exchequer), and of the late Sir Samuel Romilly. These 
eminent lawyers agreed in the view of their Scotch brethren ; and, 
after a tedious correspondence, the Lords of the Treasury at last de- 
cided that the Income-Tax Commissioners should abandon their claim 
upon the produce of litcraiy labour. I have thought it worth while 
to preserve some record of this decision, and of the authorities on 
which it rested, in case such a demand should ever be renewed here- 
afler. 

In the beginning of December, the Town-Council of Edinburgh re- 
solved to send a (feputation to congratulate the Prince Regent on the 
prosperous course of public events, and they invited Scott to draw up 
their address, which, on its being transmitted for previous inspection 
to Mr. William 'Dundas, then member for the city, and through lum 
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shown privately to the Regent, was acknowledged to the penman, by 
his Royal Highness’s command, as " the most elegant congratulation 
a sovereign ever received, or a subject oflered.”* The Lord Provost 
of Edinburgh presented it accordingly at the levee of the lOtb, and it 
was received most graciously. On returning to the north, the Magis- 
trates expressed their sense of iScott’s services on this occasion, by 
presenting him with the freedom of his native city, and also with a 
piece of plate, — which the reader will find alluded to, among other 
matters of more consequence, in a letter to be quoted presently. 

At this time Scott furtlier expressed his patriotic exultation in the 
rescue of Europe, by two songs for the anniversary of the death of 
Pitt; one of which has ever since, I believe, been cha unted at that 
celebration ; — 

** O dread was the time and more dreadful the omen, 

When tlie brave on Marengo lay slaughter'd in vain.'*t 


CHAPTER XXVII. 

INSANITY OF HENRY WEBER— LETTERS ON THE ABDICATION OF NAPOLEON. 
Ac.— PUBLICATION OF {SCaiT'S LIFE AND EDITION OF SWIFT— ESSAYS iX)R 
THE SUPPLEMENT TO THE ENCVCLOPiEDIA BRITANNICA — COMPLETION 
AND PUBLICATlOiV OF WAVERLEY.-1814. 

I HAVE to open the year 1814 with a melancholy story. Mention 
has been made, more than once, of Henry Weber, a poor German 
scholar, who, escaping to this country, in 1804, from misfortunes in 
his own, excited IScoirs compassion, and was thenceforth furnished, 
through his means, with literary employment of various sorts. Weber 
was a man of considerable learning ; but Scott, as was his custom, 
appears to have formed an exaggerated notion of his capacity, and 
certainly countenanced him, to ms own severe cost, in several most 
unfortunate undertakings. When not engaged on things of a more 
ambitious character, he had acted for ten years as his protector’s 
amanuensis, and when the family were in Edinburgh, he very often 
dined with them. There was something very interesting in his appear- 
ance and manners ; he had a fair, open countenance, in which the 
honesty and the enthusiasm of his nation were alike visible; his 
demeanour was gentle and modest; and he had not only a stock of 
curious antiquarian knowledge, but the reminiscences, which he de^ 
tailed with amusing simplicity, of an early life chenuered with niaw 
strange enough adventures. He was, in short, much a favourite with 
Scott and all the household ; and was invited to dine with them so 
frequently, chiefly because his friend w.as aware that he had an 
unhappy pro|X5nsity to drinking, and was anxious to keep him away 
from places where he might have been more likely to indul^ it. 
This vice, however, had been growing upon him ; and of late Scott 


* Letter from the Right Hon. W. Dundee, dated 6th December, 1813^ 
t See ScotPfl Poetical Worke, vol. zi. p. 369. Edition, 1834. 
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had found it necessary to make some rather severe remonstrances 
about habits which were at once injuring his health, and interrupting 
his literary industry. 

They had, however, parted kindly when Scott left Edinburgh at 
Christmas 1813, — and the day after his return Weber attended him 
as usual in his library, being employed in transcribing extracts during 
several hours, while his friend, seated over against him, continued 
working at the Life of Swift. The light beginning to fail, Scott threw 
himself back in his chair, and was about to ring for candles, when he 
observed the German’s eyes fixed upon him with an unusual solemnity 
of expression. “Weber,” said he, “what’s the matter with you?” 
“Mr. Scott,” said Weber rising, “you have long insulted me, and I 
can bear it no longerf I have brought a pair of pistols with me, and 
must insist on your taking one of them instantly and with that h<) 
produced the weapons, which had been dc]:)ositcd under his chair, and 
laid one of them on Scott’s manuscript. “ You are mistaken, I think,” 
said Scott, “ in your way of setting about this alliiir — but no matter. 
It can, however, be no part of your object to annoy Mrs. Scott and 
the children ; therefore, if you please, we will put the pistols into the 
drawer till after dinner, and then arrange to go out together like gen- 
tlemen.” Weber answered with ecjual coolness, “I believe that will 
be better,” and laid the second pistol also on the table. Scott locked 
them both in his desk, and said, “ I am glad you have felt the propriety 
of what I suggested — let me only request further that nothing may 
occur while we arc at dinner to give my wife any suspicion of what 
has been passing.” Weber again assented, and Scott withdrew to his 
dressing-room, from which he immediately dispatched a message to 
one of Weber’s intimate companions, — and then dinner was served, 
and Weber, joined the family circle as usual. He conducted himself 
with perfect composure, and every thing seemed to go on in the ordi- 
tintil whisky and hot water bung produced, Scott, instead 
of inviting his guest to hoi}) himself, mixed two moderate tumblers of 
toddy, and handed one of them to Weber, who, upon that, started uj> 
with a furious countenarw^c, but instantly sat down again, and when 
Mrs. Scott expressed her fear that he was ill, answered })lacidly that 
he was liable to spasms, but that the })aui was gone. He then took 
the glass, eagerly gulped dowm its contents, and pushed it back to 
Scott. At this moment the friend who had been- sent for made his 
appearance, and Weber, on seeing him enter the room, rushed past 
him and out of the house, without stop})ing to put on his hat. The 
friend, who pursued instantly, came up with him at the end of the 
street, and did all he could to soothe his agitation, but in vain. The 
same evening he was obliged to be put into a strait w'aistcoat ; and 
though, in a few days, he exhibited such symptoms of recovery that 
he was allowed to go by himself to pay a visit in the North of Eng- 
land, he there soon relapsed, and continued ever afterwards a hoj)cless 
lunatic, being supported to the end of his life in June, 1818, at Scott’s 
expense, in an asylum at York. 

The reader will now appreciate the gentle delicacy of the following 
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To J. B, S. Morritt^ Esq» Rokehy^ Greta Bridge, 

•• Edinburgli, 7th January, 1814. 

“ My dear Morritt, 

“ Many happy New-years to you and Mrs. Morritt. 
have postponed writing a long w’hile, in hopes to send you the Life of 
Swift. But 1 have been delayed by an odd accident. Poor Weber, whom yon 
may have heard me mention as a sort of grinder of mine, who assisted me in various 
ivays, has fallen into a melancholy state. His habits, like those of most Gennan 
students, were always too convivial — ^this, of course, I guarded against while he 
was in my house, which was always once a week at least; but unfortunately he 
undertook a long walk through the Highlands of iipw'ards of 2000 miles, and, 1 
suppose, took potations pottle deep to support him through the fatigue. His mind 
became accordingly quite unsettled, and after some strange behaviour here, ho was 
fortunaUdy prevailed upon to go to * * * * who resides in Yorkshire, It 

is not uiilikelv, from something that dropped from him, that he may take it into 
his head to call at Kokeby, in which case you must parry any visit, upon the score 
of Mrs. Morritt’s health. If he were what he used to be, you would be iiiueli 
pleased with him ; for besides a very extensivo genenil acquaintance W'ith litora- 
tiire, he W'ns particularly deep in our old dramatic lore, a good modern linguist, a 
tolerable draughtsman and anticpiary, and a most excellent hydrogriiphcr. I have 
not the least doubt that if he submits to the proper regimen of abstinence and mode- 
rdU) exercise, he will be quite well in a few weeks or days — if not, it is miserable 
to think what may happen. The being suddenly deprived of his services in this 
melancholy way, has ilung me back at least a inoiith with Swift, and left me no 
time to wTitc to my friends, for all my memoranda, &c. were in his hands, and had 
to be new-modelled, dsc. &c. 

Our glorious prospects on the Continent called forth the congratulations of the 
City of Edinburgh among others. The Magistrates asked me. to draw their address, 
which was presented by the Lord Provost in person, who happens U) be a gentle- 
man of birth and fortune.* TTie Prince said some very handsome things Tcsp<‘«ding 
the address, with w'hich the Magistrates were so mucii elated, that they have done 
the genteel thing (as Winifred Jenkins says) by thidr literary adviser, and presented 
me with the freedom of the city, and a handsome piece of plate. 1 got the freedom 
at the same time with Lord Dalhousie and Sir Thomas Graham, and the Provost 
gave a very brilliant entertainment. About 150 gentlemen dined at his own house, 
as well served as if there had been a dozen. So if one strikes a cuff on the one 
side from ill-will, there is a pat on the other from kindness, and the shuttlecock is 
kept flying. To poor Charlotte’s great horror, 1 cliose my jilate in the form of an 
old English tankard, an utensil for which 1 have a particular respect, especially 
when charged writli good ale, cup, or any of those potables. 1 hope you will soon 
see minc.f 

“ Your little friends, Sophia and Walter, were at a magnifle^^nt party on Twelftli 
Night at Dalkeith, where the Duke and Duchess entertained all Edinburgh. I 
think they have dreamed of nothing since but Aladdin’s lamp and the palace of 
Haroun Alraschid. I am uncertain wrhat to do this spring. 1 would fain go on the 


* The late Sir John Marjoribanks of Lees, Bart. 

t The inscription for this tankard was penned by the late celebrated Dr. James Gregory, 
Professor of tlie Practice of Physic in tlie University of Edinburgh ; and I therefore tran- 
scribe it 

GUALTERUM SCOTT 
DB ABBOTSFORD 
VIRUM SUMMI INGENII 
■CRirrORRM RLBCANTESf 
POETARUM 8UI SECULI FACILE FRINClPEM 
PATRIAC DECnS 

OB VARIA ERGA IPSAM MERITA 
IN CIVIUM BUORUM NUMERUM 
GRATA AOSCRIPSIT CIVITAS EDINBUROENBII 
ET HOC CANTHARO OONAVIT 
A. Ob ILDOCC.Z111. 
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Continent for three or four weeks, if it be then safe for non^ombatants. If not, 
we will have a merry meetinf^ in London, and, like Master Silence, 

* E2at, drink, and make ?ood cheer. 

And thank heaven for the merry year.’ 

I have much to say about Tricrmain. The fourth edition is at press. The Empress- 
Dowager of Russia has expressed such an interest in it that it will be inscribed 
to her, in some doggerel sonnet or other, by the unknown author. This is funny 
enough. Love a thousand times to dear Mrs. Monitt, who, I trust keeps pretty 
well. Pray write soon — a modest request from 

Walter Scott.” 

The last of Weber’s literary productions were the analyses of the 
old German Poems of the Helaen Buck, and the Nibelungen Liedj 
which appeared in a massive quarto, entitled Illustrations of Northern 
Antiquities, published in the summer of 1814, by his and Scott’s friend, 
Mr. Robert Jameson. Scott avowedly contributed to this collection 
an account of the Eyrbiggia Saga, which has since been included in 
his Prose Miscellanies (Vd. V., edition 1834) ; but any one who exa- 
mines the share of the work which goes under Weber’s name, will 
see that Scott had a considerable hand in that also. The rhymed 
versions from the Nibclungen T^ied came, I can have no doubt, from 
liis pen ; but he never reckiimcd these, or any other similar benefac- 
tions, of which I hav6 traced not a few ; nor, highly curious and even 
beautiful as many of them are, could they be intelligible, if separated 
from the prose narrative on which Weber embroidered them, in imita- 
tion of the style of Ellis’s Specimens of Metrical Romance. 

The following letters, on the first abdication of Napoleon, are too 
characteristic to be omitted here. I need not remind the reader how 
greatly Scott had calmed his <minions, and softened his feelings re- 
specting the career and fate of the most extraordinary man of our 
age, before he undertook to w'rite his history. 

To J, 27. iST. Morritt^ Portland Phee^ Ijondon* 

** Abbotsford, 30th April, 1814. 

« ‘Joy— joy in London now!’ — and in Edinburgh, moreover, my dear Morritt; 
for never did you or 1 see, and never again shall wo see, according to all human 
prospects, a consummation so truly glorious, as now bids fair to conclude this long 
and eventful war. It is startling to think that, but for the preternatural presump- 
tion and hardness of heart displayed by the arch-enemy of mankind, we should 
have had a hollow and ominous truce witli him, insteaef of ly glorious and stable 
peace with the coiintiy over which he tyrannized, and its lawful ruler. But Pro- 
vidence had its own wise purposes to answer — and such was the deference of France 
to the ruling power — so devoutly did they worship the Devil for possession of his 
burning throne, that, it may be, nothing short of his rejection of every foir and 
advantageous offer of peace could have driven them to those acts of resistance which 
remembrance of former convulsions had rendered so fearful to them. Thank God ! 
it is done at last : and— althougli 1 rather grudge him even the mouthful of air which 
he may draw in the Isle of Elbai— yet I question whether the moral lesson would 
have been completed cither by his perishing in battle, or being torn to pieces (which 
I should greatly have preferred), like the Be ’Witts, by an infuriated crowd of con- 
scripts and thetr parents. Good God ! with what strange feelings must that man 
retire from the most unbounded authority ever vested in the hands of one man, to 
the seclusion of «riva<y and restraint. We have never heard of one good action 
which he did, at least for which there was not some selfish or political reason ; and 
the train of slaughter, pestilence, and famine and fire, which his ambition has occa- 
sioned, would have outweighed five hundredfold the private virtues* of a Titus. 
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These sre comfortable reflections to carry with one to privacy. If he writes his 
own history, as he proposes, we may gain something; but he must send it here to 
be printed. Nothing less than a ncck-or-nothing London bookseller, like John 
Dunton of yore, will venture to commit to the press his strange details uneastrated. 
1 doubt that he has atamina io undertake such a labour; and yet in youth, as I know 
from the brothers of Lauriston, who were his school companions, Buonaparte’s 
habite were distinctly and strongly literary. Spain, the Continental System, and 
the invasion of Russia, he may record as his three leading blunders-— an awful 
lesson to sovereigns that morality is not so indifleront to politics as Machiavelians 
will assert. lies fwlurU diu male adminisirari. Why can \ve not meet to talk over 
these matters over a glass of claret; and when shall that he? Not this spring, 1 
fear, for time wears fast away, and I have remained here nailed among my future 
oaks, which 1 measure daily with a foot-rule. Those which were planted two 
years ago, begin to look very gaily, and a venerable plantation of four years old 
looks as bobbtsh as yours at the dairy by Greta side. Bcsidi^s, 1 am arranging this 
cottage a little more conveniently, to put otf the plague and expense of building 
another year; and 1 assure you, 1 expect to spare Mrs. Morritt and you a chamber 
in the wall, with a dressing-room, and every thing handsome about you. You will 
not stipulate, of course, for many square feet. You w'oiild he sur))riscd to hear how 
the Continent is awakening from its iron sleep, 'rhe utmost eagerness seems to 
prevail about English literature. 1 have had several voluntary epistles from dif- 
ferent parts of Germany, from men of letters, who are eager to know what w'o have 
been doing, while they were compelled to play at blindmairs bulT with the ci-demrU 
Kmpereur. The feeling of the French officers, of whom we have many in our 
vicinity, is very curious, and yet natural.* Many of them, companions of Buona- 
parte's victories, and w'ho hitherto have marched with him from confpiest to con- 
quest, disbelieve the change entirely. This is all very stupid to write to you, who 
are in tlic centre of these wonders ; but what else can I say unless 1 should send 
you the measure of the future fathers of the forest ? Mrs. Scott is with me here— 
the children in Edinburgh. Our kindest love attends Mrs. Morritt. 1 hope to 
hear soon that her health continues to gain ground. 

** I have a letter from Southey, in high spirits on the glorious neurs. What a 
pity this last batUef w'as fought. But I am glad the rascals w'ere beaten once 
more. Ever yours, 

Walter Scott.” 


7b Robert Southey ^ Esq.y Keswick. 

*' Edinburgh, ITlh June, 1814. 

“ My dear Southey, 

1 suspended writing to thank you for the Carmen Triumphalc — (a happy 
omen of what you can do to immortalize our public story) — ^until the feverish moon 
of expectation and anxiety should be over. And then, as you truly say, there fol- 
lowed a stunning sort of listless astonishment and complication of feeling, which 
if it did not lessen enjoyment, confused and confounded one’s sense of it. I remem- 
ber the first time 1 happened to see a launch, Twas neither so much stnick with 
the descent of the vessel, nor with its majestic sweep to its moorings, as with the 
blank which was suddenly made from the withdrawing so large an object, and 
prospect which was at once opened to the opposite side of the dock crowded with 
spectators. Buonaparte’s fall strikes me something in the same way ; the huge 
bulk of his power, against 'which a thousand arms were hammering, was obviously 
to sink when its main props were struck away — and yet now — when it has disap- 
peared — ^the vacancy which it leaves in our minds and attention, marks its huge 
and preponderating importance more strongly than even its presence. Yet I so 
devoutly expected the termination, that in discussing the matter with Major Philips, 
who seemed to partake of the doubts which prevailed during the feverish period 
preceding the capture of Paris, when he was expressing his apprehensions that the 


* A good many French oflicers, prisoners of war, had besen living on paroU in Melrose, 

and the adjoining villages ; and Mr. and Mrs. Scott had been particularly kind and hospi^ 
table to them. 

t The battle of Thoulouse. 
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eapital of France would he defended to the last, I hazarded a prophecy that a battle 
would be fought on the heights of Mont Martn^(nio great samity, since it was 
the point where Marlborough proposed to attack, and for which Saxe projected a 
echemo of defence) — and that if the allies were successful, which I little doubted, 
the city would surrender, and the Senate proclaim the dethronement of Buonaparte. 
But 1 never thought nor imagined that he would have giwn in as he has done. 1 
always considered him as possessing the genius and talenta of an Eastern conquer- 
or; and although 1 never supposed that he possessed, allowing for some difference 
of education, the liberality of conduct andT political views which were sometimes 
exhibited by old Hyder Ally, yet 1 did think he mi|^t have shown the same 
Tesolvcd and dogged spirit of resolution which induced ^ppoo Saih to die manful- 
ly upon the breach of his capital city with his sabre clencned in his hand. But 
this is a poor devil, and cannot play the tyrant so rarely as Bottom the Weaver 
proposed to do. I think it is Strap in Roderick Random, who seeing a highway- 
man that had lately robbed him, disarmed and bound, fairly offers to box him for a 
shilling. One has really the same feeling with respect to Buonaparte, though if 
he go out of life after all in the usual manner, it will be the strongest proof of his 
own insignificance, and the liberality of the age we live in. Were I a son of Palm 
or Hoffer, I should be temjited to take a long shot at him in his retreat to Elba. As 
for coaxing the French by restoring all our conquests, it would be driving j^nerosity 
into extravagance ; most of them have been colonized w'ith British subjects, and 
improved by British capital, and surely we owe no more to the French nation than 
any well-meaning individual might owe to a madman, whom— -at the expense of a 
hard struggle, black eyes, and braises — he has at length overpow'ered, knocked 
down, and by the wholesome discipline of a hulFs pizzle and strait-jacket, brought 
to the handsome enjoyment of his senses. I thinx with you, what we return to 
them should be well paid for ; and they should have no Pondicheny to be a nest of 
smugglers, nor Mauntius to nurse a hornet-swarm of privateers. In short, draw 
teeth, and pare claws, and leave them to fatten themselves in peace and quiot, when 
they are deprived of the means of indulging their restless spirit of enterprise. 

“ — — -The above was written at Abbotsford last month, but left in my portfolio 
there till my return some days ago ; and now, when 1 look over what I have written, 
I am confirmed in my opinion that we have given the rascals too good an oppor- 
tunity to boast that they have got well off. An intimate friend of mine,* just 
retarned from a long captivity in France, witnessed tho entry of the King, guarded 
by the Imperial Guards, whose countenances betokened the most sullen and fero- 
cious discontent, llie mob, and especially the women, pelted them for refusing 
to cry ‘ Vive le Roi.’ If Louis is well advised, he will gi?t rid of these fellows 
gradually, but as soon as possible. ^ Joy, joy in London now !’ What a scene has 
been going on there ; I think you may see tho Czar appear on the top of one of 
^ur ststfes one morning, lie is a fine fellow, and has fought the good fight 
Yours a&ctionately, 

Walter Scott.” 

On the 1st of July 1814, Scott’s Life and Edition' of Swift, in nine- 
teen volumes 8vo, at length issued from the press. This adventure, 
undertaken by Constable in 1808, had been proceeded in during all 
the variety of their personal relations, and now come forth when 
author and publisher felt more warmly towards each other than per- 
haps they had ever tefoie done. The impression was of 1250 copies : 
and a reprint of similar extent was called for in 1824. TTie Life of 
Swift has subsequently been included in the author’s Miscellanies, and 
has obtained a very wide circulation. 

By his industrious inquiries, in which, as the preface g^ratefully ac- 
knowledges, he found many zealous assistants, especially among the 

^ * Sir Adam Ferguaon, who had been taken priaoner in the conne of the Dnke of Wel- 
lington'e retreat from Borgoe. 
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Irish literati,* Scott added to this edition many admirable pieces, 
both in prose and verse, which had never before iJcen printed, and still 
more which had escaped notice amidst old bundles of pamphlets and 
broadsides. To the illustration of these and of all the better known 
writings of the Dean, he brought the same qualifications which had, 
by general consent, distinguished his Dryden, uniting,’^ as the Edin- 
burgh Review expresses it, "to the minute knowledge and patient 
research of the Malones and Chalmerses, a vigour of judgment, and a 
vivacity of style, to which they had no pretensions.” His biographi- 
cal narrative, introductory essays, and notes on Swid, show, indeed, 
an intimacy of acquaintance with the obscurest details of the |)olitical, 
social, and literary history of the period of Queen Anne, which it is 
impossible to consider without feeling a lively regret that he never 
accomplished a long cherished purpose of preparing a Lite and Edi- 
tion of Pope on a sitnilar scale. It has been specially unfortunate for 
that “ true deacon of the craft,” as Scott called Poi)e, that first Gold- 
smith, and then Scott, should have taken up, only to abandon it, the 
project of writing his life and editing his works. 

The Edinburgh Reviewer thus characterises Scott’s Memoir of the 
Dean of St. Patrick’s : — 

" It is not everywhcro extromely well written, in a literary point of view; bat 
it is drawn up in substance with ^eat intelligence, liberality, and good feeling. It 
is quite fair and moderate in politics ; and perhaps rather too iiiduTgcut and tender 
towards individuals of all descriptions — ^more full, at least, of kindness and venera- 
tion for genius and social virtue, than of indignation at baseness and profligacy. 
Altogether, it is not much like the production of a mere man of letters, or a fasti- 
dious speculator in sentiment and morality ; but exhibits throughout, and in a very 
pleasing form, the good sense and toleration of a man of the world, with much of 
that generous allowance for the 

* Fears of the brave and follies of the wise,* 

which genius too often requires, and should therefore always be most forward to 
show. It is impossible, however, to avoid noticing that Mr. Scott is by far too 
favourable to die personal character of his author, whom we think it would really 
be injurious to the cause of morality to allow to pass either as a veiy dignifled, or 
a very amiable person. The truth is, we think, tnat he was extremely ambitious, 
arro^t, and selflsh; of a morose, vindictive, and haughty temper; and though 
capimle of a sort of patronising generosity towards his dependants, and of some 
attachment towards those who had long known and flattered him, his general de- 
meanour, both in public and private life, appears to have been far from exemplary ; 
destitute of temper and magnanimity, and we will add, of principle, in the former; 
and in the latter, of tenderness, fidelity, or compassion .” — Edinburgh RevieWf vol. 
xvii., p. 9. 

I have no desire to break a lance in this place in defence of the 
personal character of Swift. It does not appear to me that he stai^ 
at all distinguished among politicians (least of all, among the politi- 
cians of his time) for laxity of principle; nor can I consent to charge 
his private demeanour with the absence either of tenderness, or fidelity, 
or compassion. But who ever dreamed — most assuredly not Scott-— 
of holding up the Dean of St Patrick’s as on the whole on "exem- 

• The names which he particularW mentions, sre those of the late Matthew Weld Hart- 
•longe. Esq., of Dublin, Theophilus Swift, Esq., Msjor Tiekell, Thonns Steele, Esq., 

Bud MtcBally, Esq., and the Rev. M. Berwick. 
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plary character?” The biographer felt, whatever his critic may have 
thought on the subject, that a vein of morbid humour ran through 
Swift’s whole existesnee, both mental and physical, from the beginning. 
“ ile early adopted,” says Scott, “ the custom of observing his birth- 
day, as a term not of joy but of sorrow, and of reading, w'hen it an- 
nually recurred, the striking passage of Scripture in which Job laments 
and execrates the day upon which it was said in his father’s house that 
a man-child was born and I should have expected that any man who 
had considered the black close of the career thus early clouded, and 
read the entry in Swift’s diary on the funeral of Stella, his epitaph on 
himself, and the testament by which he disposed of his fortune,, w'ould 
have been willing, like Scotty to dwell on the splendour of his immor- 
tal genius, and the many traits of manly generosity “ which he un- 
questionably exhibited,” rather than on the faults and foibles of name- 
less and inscrutable disease, which tormented and embittered the far 
greater part of his earthly being. What the critic says of the practi- 
cal and business-like style of Scott’s biography, appears very just — 
and I think the circumstance eminently characteristic — nor, on the 
whole, could his edition, as an edition, have been better dealt with 
than in the Essay which I have quoted. It was, by the way, written 
by Mr. Jeffrey, at Constable’s particular request. “ It was, I think, 
the first time I ever asked such a thing of him,” the bookseller said to 
me ; ‘‘ and I assure you the result was no encouragement to repeat 
such petitions.” Mr. Jeffrey attacked Swift’s whole character at great 
length, and wdth consummate dexterity ; and, in Constable’s opinion, 
his article threw such a cloud on the Dean, as materially checked, for 
a time, the popularitv of his writings. Admirable as the paper is, in 
point of ability, I think Mr. Constable may have considerably exaggera- 
ted its effects; but in those days it must have been difficult for him to form 
an impartial opinion upon such a question ; for, as Johnson said of Cave, 
that “ he could not spit over his window without thinking of The Gen- 
tleman’s Magazine,” I believe Constable allowed nothing to interrupt 
his paternal pride in the concerns, of liis Review, until the Waverley 
Novels supplied him with another periodical publication still more im- 
portant to his fortunes. 

And this consummation was not long delayed ; a considerable addi- 
tion having by that time been made to the original fragment, there ap- 
peared in The Scot’s Magazine, for February 1st, 1814, an announce- 
ment, that Waverley ; or, ’Tis Sixty Years Since, a novel, in 3 vols. 
12mo,” would be published in March. And before Scott came into Edin- 
burgh, at the close of the Christmas vacation, on the 12th of January, 
Mr. Erskine had perused the greater part of the first volume, and ex- 
pressed his decided opinion that Waverley would prove the most popular 
of all his friend’s writings. The MS. was forthwith copied by John Bal- 
lantyne, and sent to press. As soon as a volume was printed, Ballan- 
tyne conveyed it to Constable, who did not for a moment doubt from 
what pen it" proceeded, but took a few days to consider of the matter, 
and then offered £700 for die copraght When we recollect what the 
state of novel literature in those days was, and that the only exceptions 
to its mediocrity,’ the Irish Tales of Miss Edgeworth, however appre- 
ciated in refined circles, had a circulation so Umited that she had never 
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realized a tithe of £700 by the best of them — it must be allowed that 
Constable’s offer was a liberal one. Scott’s answer, however, transmit- 
ted through the same channel, was, that £700 was too much, in case 
the novel should not be successful, and too little in case it should. He 
added, “ If our fat friend had said £1000, 1 should have been stag- 
gered.” John did not forget to hint this last circumstance to ("onsta- 
ble, but the latter did not choose to act u]wn it ; and he ultimately 
published the work, on the footing of an equal division of profits be- 
tween himself and the author. There was a considerable pause be- 
tween the finishing of the first volume and the beginning of the second. 
Constable had, in 1812, acquired the copyright of the Encyclopaedia 
Britannica, and was now preparing to jnihlish the valuable Supplement 
to that work, which has since, with modifications, been incorporated 
into its text. He earnestly requested Scott to undertake a few arti- 
cles for the Supplement ; he agreed — and, anxious to gratify tlie gend^ 
roiis bookseller, at once laid aside his tale until he had finished two 
essays — those on Chivalry and the Drama. They appear to have 
been conmloted in tlie course of Afiril anrl May, and he received for 
each of tnem — (as he did subsequently for that on Romance) — £100. 

The two next letters will give us, in more exact detail than the 
author’s own recollection could supply in 1830, the history of the com- 
pletion of Waverlcy- It was published on the 7 th of July; and two 
days aftoiw^ards he thus writes : — 


Til /. B. Morrill^ Esq, M, P., Tjmdtm. 

** Ei1inbiirf(h, 9tli July, 1R14. 

“ My dear Morritt, 

“ 1 owe you many apologies for not sooner answering your very entertaining 
letter upon your Parisian journey. I heartily wish 1 had been of your party, ffir 
you have seen what 1 trust will not be seen again in a hurry ; since, to enjoy the 
delight of a restoration, tliere is a necessity for a previous bmlewTsetnefU of every 
thing that is valuable in morals and policy, which seems to have been tlie case in 
Franco since 1790 .* The Duke of Biiccleuch told me yesterday of a very good 
reply of Louis to some of his attendants, who proposed shutting the doors of his 
apartments to keep out the throng of people. * Open tlie door,’ ho said, ^ to John 
Bull ; he has suffered a great deal in keeping the door open for me.’ 

** Now, to go from one important subjec;t to another, I must account for my own 
laziness, which 1 do by referring you to a small anonymous sort of a novel, in three 
volumes, Waverley, which you will receive by the mail of this day. It was a 
very old attempt of mine to embody some traits of those characters and manners 
peculiar to Scotland, the last remnants of which vanished during my own youth, so 
that few or no traces now remain. I had written great part of the first volume, and 
sketched other passages, when T mislaid the MS., and only found it by the merest 
accident as I was rummaging the drawers of an old cabinet ; and I took the fancy 
of finishing it, which I did so fast, that the last two volumes were writtrm in three 
weeks. I nad a gr^t deal of fun in the accomplishment of this task, tliough I do 
not expect ^at it will be popular in the south, as much of tlio humour, if tliere be 
any, is local, and some of it even professional. You, however, who are an adopted 
Scotchman, will find some amusement in it. It has made a very strong impression 
here, and the good people of Edinburgh are busied in tracing the author, and in 
finding out originals for the portraits it contains. In the first case, they will pro- 
bably find it difficult to convict the guilty author, although he is far from escaping 

* Mr. Morritt had, in the spring of this year, been present at the first levee held at the 
Tuileries by Monsieur, (afterwards Charles X.), as representative of his brother Louis 
XVlll. Mr. M. had not been in Paris till tliattime since 1769 . 
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suBpicion. Jeffrey has offered to make oath that it is mine, and another g^rrat critic 
has tendered his affidavit ex amtrario ; so that these authorities have divided the 
Gude Town. However, the tiling has succeeded very well, and is tliought highly 
of. 1 donH know if it has got to London yet. 1 intend to maintain my incognito. 
Let me know your opinion about it. 1 should be most happy if 1 could think it 
would amuse a paintul thought at this anxious moment. I was in hopes Mrs. Mor- 
ritt was irettiiifir so much better tliat this relapse affects me very much. Ever yours 
truly, W. Scorr.” 

P. S. — ^As your conscience has very few things to answer for, you must still 
burthen it with the secret of the Bridal. It is spreading very rapidly, and I have 
one or two little fairy romances, which will make a second volume, and which I 
would wish published, but not with my name. The truth is, that this sort of mud- 
dling work amuses me, and 1 am something in the condition of Joseph Surface, 
who was embarrassed by getting himself too good a reputation ; for many things 
may please people well enough anonymously, which, if they have me in die title- 
page, would just give me that sort of ill name which precedes hanging — and that 
would be in many respects inconvenient if I thought of again trying a grande 

This statement of the foregoing letter (repeated still more precisely 
in a following one), as to the time occupied in the composition of the 
second and third volumes of Waverlcy, recalls to my memory a tri- 
fling anecdote, which, as connected with a dear friend of my youth, 
whom I have not seen for many years, and may very probably never 
see again in this world, I shall here set down, in the hope of aflbrding 
him a momentary, though not an unmixed pleasure, when he may 
chance to read this compilation on a distant shore — and also in the 
hope that my humble record may impart to some active mind in the 
rising generation a shadow of the influence which the reality certainly 
exerted upon his. Happening to pass through Edinburgh in June 1814, 
1 dined one day with tiic gentleman in question (now the Honourable 
William Menzies, one of the Supreme Judges at the Cape of Good 
Hope), whose residence was then in George Street, situated very near 
to, and at right angles with, North (iJastle Street. It was a party of 
very young jHjrsons, most of them, like Menzies and myself, destined 
for the bar of Scotland, all gay and thoughtless, enjoying the first flush 
of manhood, with little remembrance of the yesterday or care of the 
morrow. When my companion’s worthy father and uncle, after seeing 
two or three bottles go round, left the juveniles to themselves, the 
weather being hot, we adjourned to a library which had one large 
window looking northwards. After carousing here for an hour or 
more, I observed that a shade had come over the aspect of my friend, 
who happened to be placed immediately opposite to myself, and said 
something that intimated a fear of his being unwell. “ No,” said he, 

I siiall be well enough presently, if you will only let me sit where 
you are, and take my chair ; for there is a confounded hand in sight 
of me here, which has often bothered me before, and now it won’t let 
me fill my glass with a good will” I rose to change places with him 
accordingly, an<l he pointed out to me this hand which, like the wri- 
ting on l^ishazzar’s wall, disturbed his hour of hilarity. “ Since we 
sat down,” he said, “ I have been watching it — ^it fascinates my eye — 
ft never stops — page after page is finished and thrown on that heap of 
MS., and still it goes on unwearied — ^and so it will be till candles are 
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brought in, and God knows how long after that It is tlic same every 
night — I can’t stand the sight of it when I am not at iny books.” 

Some stupid, dogged, engrossing clerk, probably,” exclaimed myself 
or some other giddy youth in our society. “ No, boys,” said our host, 
« I well know what hand it is — ^’tis Walter Scott’s.” This was the 
hand that, in the evenings of three summer weeks, wrote the two last 
volumes of Waverlcy. Would that all who that night watched it, had 
profited by its example of diligence as largely as William Menzies! 

In the next of these letters Scott enc^losed to Mr. Morritt the Pros- 
pectus of a new edition of the old poems of the Bruce and the Wal- 
lace, undertaken by the learned lexicograph(!r, Dr. John Jamieson ; 
and he announces his departure on a sailing excursion round the north 
of Scotland. It will be observed, that when Scott began his letter, he 
had only had Mr. Morritt’s opinion of the first volunn; of Waverley, 
and that before he closed it, he had received his friend’s honest criti- 
cism on the work as a whole, with the expression of an earnest hope 
that lie W'ould drop his incognito on the title-page of a second edition. 


J. B. S, Morritt^ Esq. M, F. Portland Plate, lAindon. 

AbbotBrord, July 34, 18J4. 

“ My dc^ar Morritt, 

“ I am going to say ray lutles to you for sorao weeks, having accented an invi- 
lion from a coiniiiittee of the (h)niiiiissioners for the Northern Lights (I don’t oieau 
the Edinburgh Reviewers, hut the bond fide eoininissionprs for lira beacons), to 
at^coinpany them upon a nautical tour round Scotland, visiting all tliat is curioim on 
continent and isle. The party arc three gentlemen with whom 1 am very well ac- 
quainted, William Erskine being one. We have a stout cutter, well fitted up and 
manned for the service by Government; and to make assurdnee double sure, the 
admiral has scut a sloop of war to cruise in the dangerous points of our tour, and 
sweep the sea of the Yankee privateers, which sometimes annoy our northern lati- 
tudes. 1 shall visit the Clephanes in their solitude— and let you know all that I 
see that is rare and entertaining, which, as we are masters of our time and vessel, 
should add much to my stock of knowledge. 

As to W^averley, 1 will play Sir Fretful for once, and assure you that I left the 
story to flag in the first volume on purpose; the second and third have rather more 
bustle and interest. I wished (with what success i leaven knows) to avoid the 
ordinary error of novel-writers, w^hose first volume is usually their best. Rut since 
it has served to amuse Mrs. Morritt and you usaue ab initio, 1 have no doubt you 
will tolerate it even unto the end. It may really boast to be a tolerably faithful 
portrait of Scottish manners, and has been recognised as such in Edinburgh. The 
first edition of a thousand instantly disappeared, and the bookseller iiifonns me 
that the. second, of double the quantity, will not supply the market for long. As I 
shall be very anxious to know how Mrs. Morritt is, I hope to have a few lines from 
you on my return, which will be about the end of August or beginning of Septem- 
ber. 1 should have mentioned that we have the celebrated engineer, Stevenson, 
along with us. I delight in these professional men of talent; they always give you 
some new lights by the peculiarity of their habits and studies, so different from the 
people who are rounded, and smoothed, and ground down for conversation, and 
who can say all that every other person says, and — nothing more. 

'What a miserable thing it is that our royal family cannot be quiet and decent 
at least, if not correct and moral in their deportment. Old farmer George’s manly 
simplicity, modesty of expense, and domestic virtue, saved this country at its most 
-perilous crisis ; for it is inconceivable the number of persona whom these qualities 
united in his behalf, who would have felt but feebly the abstract duty of supporting 
a crown less worthily worn. 

— 1 had just proceeded thua far, when your kind favour of the 2 l 8 t naelied 
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Abbotsford. 1 am heartily glad you continued to lihe Waverley to the end. The 
hero is a sneaking piece of imbecility ; and if he had married Flora, she would 
have set him up upon the chiniiicy-piece, as Count BorowlaskFa wife used to do 
with him.* I am a bad hand at depicting a hero properly so called, and have an 
unfortunate propensity Ihr the dubious characters of borderers, buccaneers, High- 
land robbers, and all otliers of a Robin-Hood description. I do not know why it 
should be, as I am myself, like Hamlet, indifferent honest; but 1 suppose the blood 
of the old cattle/drivers of Teviotdale continues to stir in my veins. 

“ 1 shall not own Waverley ; my chief reason is, that it would prevent me of the 
pleasure of writing again. David Hume, nephew of the historian, says the author 
must be of a Jacobite family and predilections, a yeoman-cavalry man, and a Scot^ 
tish lawyer, and desires me to guess in whom these happy attributes are united. 1 
shall not plimd guilty, however ; and, as such seems to be the fashion of the day, 
1 hope charitable people will believe my aJMavil in contradiction to all other evi- 
dence. The Edinburgh faith now is, that Waverley is written by Jeffrey, having 
been composed to lighten the tedium of his late Transatlantic voyage. So you see 
the unknown infant is like to come to preferment. In truth, 1 am not sure it would 
be considered quite decorous for me, as a Clerk of Session, to write novels. Judges 
being monks, Clerks are a sort of lay brethren, from whom some solemnity of walk 
and conduct may be expected. So, whatever 1 may do of this kind, I shall whistle 
it down the wind to prey on fortune. 1 will take care, in the next edition, to make 
the corrections you recommend. The second is, 1 believe, nearly through the 
press. It will hardly be printed faster than it was written ; for though the first 
volume was begun long ago, and actually lost for a time, yet the other two were 
begun and finimied between the 4th June and the 1st July, during all which 1 
attended my duty in Court, and proceeded without loss of time or Iiindorance of 
business. 

“I wish, for poor auld Scotland’s sake, and for the manes of Bnico and Wal- 
lace, and for the living comfort of a very worthy and ingenious dissenting clergy- 
man, who has collected a library and medals of soii^e value, and brought up, I 
believe, sixteen or seventeen children (his wife’s ambition extended to twenty) 
upon about d6l50 a year — ^1 say I wish, for all these reasons, you could get me 
among your wealthy friends a name or two for the enclosed proposals. The price 
is, I think, too high ; but the booksellers fixed it two guineas above what 1 pro- 
posed. I trust it will be yet lowered to five guineas, which is a more comeatable 
sum than six. The poems themselves are great curiosities, both to the philologist 
and antiquary ; and tliat of Bruce is invaluable, even to tlie historian. They have 
been hitlierto wretchedly edited. 

I am glad you are not to pay for this scrawl. Ever yours, 

Walter Scott. 

^ P. S.— I do not see how my silence can be considered as imposing on the pub- 
lic. If I give my name to a book without writing it, uncjuestionably that would be 
a trick. But, unless in tlie case of his averring facts which he may be called upon 
to d^etid or justify, I think an author may use his own discretion in giving or with- 
holding his name. Harry Mackenzie never put his name in a titie-page till the last 
^ition of his works ; and Swifl only owned one out of his thousand and one pub- 
lications. In point of emolument, every body knows that 1 sacrifice much money 
by withholding my name ; and what should I fmin by it, that any human being has 
a right to consider as an unfair advantage 1 in fact, only the freedom of writing 
trifles with less personal responsibility, and perhaps more frequently than I other- 
wise might do. W. S.” 

* Couat BoiywItaH was a Polish dwar^ who, afler reoliziog some money as an itinerant 
obj^ of exhibition, settled, married, and died at Durham. He was a well-bred creature, 
and much noticed by the clergy and other gentry of that city. Indeed, even when travel- 
wig llie country as a show, he had always maintained a sort of dignity. 1 remember him 
M goiM from house to liouse, when I was a child, in a aedan chair, with a servant in 
uvery following him, who took the fee— Ilf. fc Comte himself (dreaaed in a scarlet coat and 
Mg wig) bmng ushered into the room like any ordinary viaitor. 
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I am not able to give the exact date of the ibllowing reply to one 
of John Ballantyne’s expostulations on tlie subject of me secret:— 

** No, John, I will not own the book— 

I won't, you Picaroon. 

When next I try St. Grubby's brook. 

The A. of Wa shaU bait the hook— 

And flat-fish bite as soon. 

As if before them Uicy had got 
The worn-out wriggler 

Waltkr Soott.” 


CHAPTER XXVIIL 

VOYAGE TO THE SHETLAND ISLES. ETC.-SCOTT*S DIARY KEPT ON BOARD 
THE LIGHT-HOUSE YACHT-JULY AND AUGIIST—ISM. 

The gallant composure with which Scott, when he had dismissed 
a work from his desk, awaited the decision of the public — and the 
healthy elasticity of spirit with which he could meanwhile turn his 
whole zeal upon new or different objects — are among the features in 
his character which will always, I believe, strike the student of lite- 
rary history as most remarkable. We have now seen him before the 
fate of Waverley had been determined — ^before he had heard a word 
about its reception in England, except from one partial confidant — 
preparing to start on a voyage to the northern isles, which was likely 
to occupy the best part of two months, and in the course of whicn 
he could hardly expect to receive any intelligence from his friends in 
Edinburgh. The diary which he kept during this expedition, is — 
thanks to the leisure of a landsman on board — a very full one ; and 
written witliout the least notion probably that it would ever be perused 
except in his own family circle, it affords such a complete and artless 

E ortraiture of the man, as he was in himself, and as ne mingled with 
is friends and companions, at one of the most interesting jperiod's of 
his life, that I am persuaded every reader will be pleased to see it 

E rinted in its original state. A few extracts from it were published 
y himself, in one of the Edinburgh Annual Registers — he also drew 
from it some of the notes to his Lord of the Isles, and tlie substAnce 
of several others for his romance of the Pirate. But the recurrence 
of these detached passa^s will not be complained of— expounded 
and illustrated as the reader will find them by the personal details of 
the context. 

I have been often told by one of the companions of this voyage, 
that heartily as Scott entered throughout into their social enjoyments, 
they all perceived him, when inspecting for the first time scenes of 
remarkaole grandeur, to be in such an abstracted and excited mood, 
that they felt it would be the kindest and discreetest plan to leave him 
to himself. I often,*’ said Lord Kinnedder, on coming up from the 
cabin at night, found him pacing the deck rapidly, muttering to him- 
self— and went to the forecastle, lest my presence should disturb him. 
I remember that at Loch Corriskin, in particular, he seemed quite 
VoL. L 3L 41 
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overwhelmed with his feelings; and we all saw it, and retiring 
unnoticed, left him to roam and gaze about by himself, until it was 
time to muster the party and be gone.” Scott used to mention the 
surprise with which he himself witnessed Erskine’s emotion on first 
entering the cave of Staflfa — “Would you believe iti” he said — “ my 

E oor Willie sat down and wept like a woman!” Yet his own sensi- 
ilitics, though betrayed in a more masculine and sterner guise, were 
perhaps as keen as well as deeper than his amiable friend’s. 

The poet’s Diary, contained in five little paper books, is as fol- 
lows: — 

“VACATION 1814. 

-VOYAGE IN THE UGHT-HOUSE YACHT TO NOVA ZEMBLA. AND THE 
LORD KNOWS WHERE. 

“ July 29th, 1814.— 4Sailed from Leith about one o’clock on board the Light- 
House Yacht, conveying six guns, and ten men, commanded by Mr. Wilson. The 
company — Commissioners of the Northern Lights; Robert Hamilton, Sheriff of 
Lanarkshire; William Erskine, Sheriff of Orkney and Zetland; Adam Duff, 
Sheriff of Forfarshire. Non-commissioners — ^IpseEgo; Mr. David Marjoribanks, 
son to John Maijoribanks, Provost of Edinburgh, a young gentleman; Rev. Mr. 
Turnbull, Minister of Tingwall, in the presbi^ry of Shetland. But the official 
chief of the expedition is Mr. Stevenson, the Surveyor- Viceroy over the commis- 
sioners— « most gentlemanlike and modest man, and well known by his scientific 
skill. 

“ Reached the Isle of Mky in the evening; went ashore, and saw the light — an 
old tower, and much in the form of a border-keep, with a beacon-grate on the top. 
It is to be abolished for an oil revolving-light, the grate-fire only being ignited upon 
the leeward side when the wind is very high. Qumre — Might not the grate 
revolve 1 The isle had once a cell or two upon it. The vestiges of the chapel are 
atiU visible, Mr. Stevenson proposed demolishing the old tower, and 1 recom- 
mended ruining it d la picturesque — i. e. demolishing it partially. The island might 
be made a delightful residence for sea-bathers. 

“ On board again in the evening : watched the pro^ss of the ship round Fife- 
nesB, and the revolving motion of the now distant Bml-Rock light until the wind 
grew rough, and the landsmen sick. To bed at eleven, and slept sound. 

“ 30/A July. — Waked at six by the steward : summoned to visit the Bell-Rock, 
where the lieacon is well worthy attention. Its dimensions aro well known ; but 
no description can gdve the idea of this slight, solitary, round tower, trembling 
amid the billows, and fifteen miles from Arbroath, the nearest shore. The fitting 
up within is not only handsome, but elegant. All work of wood (dmost) is wain- 
scot ; all hammer-work brass ; in short, exquisitely fitted up. You enter by a ladder 
of rope, with wooden steps, about thirty feet from the bottom, where the mason- 
work ceases to be solid, and admits of ronnd apartments. The lowest is a store- 
house for' the people’s provisions, water, &c. ; above that a store-house for the 
lights, of oil, ic.i then the kitchen of the people, three in numto; then their 
sleeping-chamber ; then the saloon or parlour, a neat little room ; above all, the 
lighthouse ; all communicating by oaken ladders, with brass rails, most handsomely 
and conveniently executed. Breakfasted in the parlonr.* On board again at nine, 
and run down, tlirough a rough sea, to Aberbrothock, vulgarly called Arbroath. 
All sick, even Mr. Stevenson. God grant tiiis occur seldom ! Landed and dined 
at Arbroath, where we were to take up Adam Duff. We visited the appointments 
of the lighthouse establishment— a handsome tower, with two wings, ^ese con- 
tain the lodgings of the keepers of the light — ^very handsome, indeed, and very 
clean. They might be thought too handsome, were it not of consequence to give 

* On being guested while at breakfast to inscribe his name in the album of the tower, 

Scott penned immediately the lines - Pharos Loquitur,** which may be seen in the last 
edition of his Poetical Works, VoL X. p. 355. 
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those men, entrusted with a duty so laborious and slavish, a conseouence in tho 
eyes of the public and in their own. 'Fhe central part of tho building forms a 
single tower, corresponding with the lighthouse. As the keeper’s families live 
here, they are apprised each morning by a signal that all is welL If this signal bo 
not ms^c, a tender sails for the rock directly. I visited the abbey church for the 
third time, the first being — eheu /* — ^the second with T. 'l^omson. Dined at Ar- 
broath, and came on boaid at night, vrhere 1 made up this foolish journal, and now 
beg for wine and water. So the vessel is once more in motion. 

“31*/ July — Waked at seven; vessel off Fowlsheugh and Dunnottar. Fair 
wind, and delightful day ; glide enchantingly along the coast of Kincardineshire, 
and open the bay of Nigg about ten. At eleven, off Aberdeen ; the ^ntlcmen go 
ashore to Girdle-Noss, a projecting point of rock to the cast of the harbour of Fort- 
Dee. There tho magistrates of Aberdeen wish to have a fort and beacon-light. 
ITie Oscar, whaler, was lost here last year, with all her hands excepting two ; 
about forty perished. Dreadful, to be wrecked so near a large and populous town! 
'rhe view of Old and New Aberdeen from the sea is quite beautiful. About noon, 
proct^ed along the coast of Aberdeensliire, which, to the northwards, changes from 
a bold and rocky to a low and sandy character. Along tho hay of ilelhelvie, a 
whole parish was swallowed up by the shifting sands, and is still a desolate waste. 
It belonged to the Earls of Errol, and w'as rented at ;^500 a-ycar at the time. 
When these sands arc past, the land is all arable. Not a trci* to be seen; nor a 
grazing cow, or sheep, or even a labour-horse at grass, though this he Sunday. 
The next remarkable object was a fragment of the old castle of Shuns, on a pre- 
cipitous bank, overlooking the sea. The fortress was destroyed when .lames VI. 
marched north [a. d. 15!M], after the battle of Gleiilivat, to reduce Hiintly and 
Errol to obedience. The family then removed to their ))r(tsent mean habitation, for 
such it seems, a collection of low houses forming a quadrangle, one side of which 
is built on the very verge of the precipice that overhangs the ocean. What seems 
odd, there are no stairs down to the lieiich. Imprudence, or ill fortune as fatal as 
the sands of Belhelvie, has swallow'ed up the estate of Errol, excepting this dreary 
mansion-house, and a farm or turo adjoining. Wo took to the boat, and running 
along the coast, had some delightful sea-view’s to the northward of the castle. The 
coast is here very rocky ; but the rockSf being nitber soft, are u'asted and corroded 
by the constant action of the waves, — and the fragments which remain, where the 
softer parts have been washed away, assume the appearance of old Gothic ruins. 
There are open arches, towers, steeples, and so forth. One part of this scaur is 
called Dun Buy, being coloured yellow by the dung of the sea-fowls, who build 
there in the most surprising numbers. We caught three young gulls. But tho 
most curious object was the celebrated Bullcr of Buchan, a huge rocky cauldron, 
into which the sea rushes through a natural arch of rock. I walked round the top; 
in one place the path is only ^out two feet wide, and a monstrous precipice on 
either side. We then rowed into the cauldron or bullcr from beneath, and saw 
nothing around us but a regular vrall of black ruck, and nothing above but the blue 
sky. A fishing hamlet had sent out its inhabitants, who, gazing from the brink, 
looked like sylphs looking down upon gnomes. In the side of the cauldron opens 
a deep black cavern. Johnson says it might be a retreat from storms, which is 
nonsense. In a high gale the waves rush in with incredible violence. An old 
fisher said he had seen them flying over the natural wall of the bullcr, which cannot 
be less than 200 feet high. Same old man says Slains is now inhabited by a Mr. 
Bowles, who comes so far from the soutliward that naebody kens whare he comes 
frae. * Was he frae the Indies V * Na; he did not think he came that road. He 
was far frae the southland. Naebody ever heard the name of the place ; but he 
had brought more guid out o’ Peterhead than a’ the Lords ho had seen in Slains, 
and he had seen three.’ About half-past five we left this interesting spot, and after 
a hard pull, reached the yacht. Weather falls hazy and rather calm ; hut at sea 
we observe vessels enjoying more wind. Pass Peterhead, dimly distinguishing 
two steeples and a good many masts. Mormounthill said to resemble a coffin— a 
likeness of which we could not judge, Mormount being for the present invisible. 
Pass Rattray-Head : near this cape are dangerous shelves, called the Bridge of 

* This is, without doubt, an allusion to some happy day’s excursion when his ^rst 2 om 
was of the party. 
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Rattra^r- Here the wreck of the Doris merchant veasel came on shore, lost last 
year with a number of passen^rs for Shetland. We lie off all night. 

Isi ^g^st . — ^Off Frasersburgh— -a neat little town. Mr. Stevenson and the 
eommissioners go on shore to look at a light maintained there upon an old castle, 
en a cape called Kinnaird’s Head. The morning being rainy, and no object of 
euriosity ashore, 1 remain on board, to make up my journal and write home. 

The old castle, now bearing the light, is a picturesque object from the sea. It 
was the baronial mansion of the Frasers, now Lords Saltoun — an old square tower 
with a minor fortification towards the landing-place on the sea-side. About eleven, 
the Commissioners came off, and we leave this town, the extreme point of the 
Moray Frith, to stretch for Shetland— -salute the Castle with throe guns, and stretch 
out with a merry gale. See Mormount, a long flattish-topped hill near to the West 
Troup-head, and another bold cliff promontory projecting into tlie frith. Our gale 
Sf>on failed, and we are now all but becalmed ; songs, ballads, recitations, back- 
gammon, and picfluet for the rest of the day. Noble sunset and moon rising ; we 
are now out of sight of land. 

2d sea in the mouth of the Moray Frith. This day almost a blank 

— light baffling airs, which do us very little good, most of the landsmen sick, more 
or less ; picquet, backgammon, and chess tlie only resources.— P. M. A breeze, 
and we begin to think we have passed the Fair Isle, lying between Shetland amt 
Orkney, at which it was our inttmtion to have touched. In short, like one of Sind- 
bad’s adventurers, we have run on till neither ca]>tain nor pilot know exactly adhere 
we are. The breeze increases — ^weather may be called rough ; worse and worse 
after we are in our berths, nothing but booming, trampling, and whizzing of waves 
about our ears, and ever and anon, as we fall aslcH^p, our ribs come in contact with 
those of the vessel ; hail Duff and the Udaller* in the after-cabin, but tliey are too 
sick to answer. Towards morning, calm (comparative), and a nap. 

3d sea as before ; no appearance of land ; proposed that the she- 

riff of Zetland do issue a tneditatimie fuffw warrant against his territories, which 
seem to fly from us. Pass two whalers ; speak the nearest, who had come out of 
Lerwick, which is about twenty miles distant; stand on with a fine breeze. About 
nine at night, with moonlight and strong twilight, we weather the point of Bard- 
head, and enter a channel about three-quarters of a mile broad, which forms tho 
southern entrance to the harbour of Lerwick, where we cast anchor about half-past 
leu, and put Mr. Turnbull on shore. 

“ 4th Augiul , — Harbour of Lerwick. Admire the excellence of this harbour of 
the metropolis of Shetland. It is a most beautiful place, screened on all sides 
from the wind by hills of a gentle elevation. The town, a fishing village, built 
irre^larly upon a hill ascending from the shore, has a picturesque appearance. On 
the left is Fort Charlotte, garrisoned of late by two companies of veterans. The 
Greenlandmen, of which nine fine vessels are lying in the harbour, add much to tlie 
liveliness of the scene. Mr. Duncan, sheriff-substitute, came off to pay his respects 
to his principal ; he is married to a daughter of my early acquaintance, Walter 
Scott of Scots-hall. We go ashore. Lerwick, a poor-looking place, the streets 
flagged instead of being causewayed, for there are no wheel-carriages, l^e streets 
full of drunken riotous sailors, from the whale vessels. It seems these ships take 
about 1000 sailors from Zetland every year, and return them as they come back 
from the fishery. Each sailor may gain from J02O to ^030, which is paid by tlie 
merchants of Lerwick, who have agencies from the owners of the whalers in En^ 
land. The whole return may be between JS35,000 and jS 3(),000. These Zetland- 
my as they get a part of this pay on landing, make a point of treating their Eng- 
lish messmates, who get drunk of course, and are very riotous. Tlie Zetlanders 
themselves do not get drunk, but go straight home to their houses, and reserve 
their hilarity for the winter season, when they spend their wages in dancing and 
drinking. Erskine finds employment as Sheriff, for the neighbourhood of the fort 
enables him to make nuUnforie^ and secure a number of the rioters. We visit F. 
Charlotte, which is a neat little fort mounting ten heavy guns to the sea, but onlv 
one to the land. Major F., the Governor, showed us the fort; it commands both 
entrances of the harbour : the north entrance is not very good, but the south, capi- 


* Erskine— sheriff of Shetland and Orkney. 
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till. The water in the harbour is very deep, as frigates of the smaller class lie al- 
most close to the shore. Take a walk with Captain M’Diarmid, a gentlemanlike 
and intelligent officer of the garrison; we visit a small fresh-water loch called 
Cietk-him-in ,• it borders on the sea, from which it is only divided by a sort of beach, 
apparently artificial ; though the sea lashes the outside of this beach, the water of 
the lake is not brackish. In this lake are the remains of a I’icts’ Castle, hut niin- 
ous. I'he people think the (Castle has not been built on a natural island, but on an 
artificial one formed by a heap of stones. These Duns or Piets* Castles, are so 
small, it is impossible to conceive what effectual purpose tliey could servo, except- 
ing a temporary refuse for the chief. — ^Ijcave Vleik-him-in^ and proceed along the 
coast. The ground is dreadfully encumhered with stones ; the patches, which have 
been sown with oats and barley, bear very good crops, but they are mere patches^ 
the cattle and ponies feeding among them and secured by tethers. The houses 
most wretched, worse than the worst herd’s house I ever saw. It would be easy 
to form a good farm by enclosing the ground with Calloway dykes, which would 
answer the purpose of clearing it at the same timi^ of stones ; and as there is plenty 
of lime-shell, marie, and alga-marina, manure could not ho wanting. But there are 
several obstacles to improvement, chiefly in the. undivided state of the properties, 
which lie niw-rtg; then the claims of Lord Diindas, the lord of the country ; and, 
above all, perhaps, the state of the common peo])le, who, dividing their attention 
betwerm the fishery and the cultivation, are not much interested in the latter, and 
are often absent at the. proper times of labour. Their groiitid is chiefly dug with 
the spade, and their ploughs are beyond description -awkward. An odd custom 
prevails — any person, witlioiit exception (if I underst-and rightly), who wishes to 
raise a few kail, fixes upon any spot he pleases, encloses it with a dry stone-wall, 
uses it as a kail-yard till he works out the soil, then deserts it and makes another. 
Some dozen of thesis little enclosures, about twenty or thirty feet square, are in 
sight at once. They are called ,* and the Zetlanders are so far from 
reckoning this an invasion, or a favour on the part of the proprietor, that their most 
exaggerated description of an avaricious person is one who would refuse liberty for 
planty-cntive t or to infer the greatest conteiiint of anotluT, they will say they would 
not hold a planty^cniive of him. It is needless to notice how much this license 
must interfere w-ith cultivation. 

** Leaving the cultivated land, W'e turn more inland, and pass two or three small 
lakes. The muirs arc mossy and sterile in the highest de^*e ; the hills are clad 
with stunted heather, intermixed with huge great stones ; much of an astringent 
root with a yellow flower, called Tormmtil, used by the islanders in dressing 
leatlier in lieu of the oak bark. climbed a hill about three miles from Lerwick 
to a cairn, which presents a fine view of the indented coast of the island, and the 
distant isles of Mousa and others. Unfortunately the d-ay is rather hazy — ^return 
by a circuitous route, through the same sterile country, 'riirse muirs am used as a 
commonty by the proprietors of the parishes in which they lie, and each, without 
any regaM to the extent of his peculiar property, puts as much stock upon them as 
he chooses. The sheep are miserable-looking, hairy-legged creatures, of all colours, 
to sky-blue. 1 often wondered where Jacob got speckled lambs ; I think now they 
must have been of the Shetland stock. In our return, pass the tipped end of the 
little lake of (Jletk-him-dn^ which is divided by a rude causeway from another small 
loch, communicating with it, however, by a sluice, for the purpose of driving a 
mill. But such a mill ! The wheel is horizontal, with the cogs turned diagonally 
to the water ; the beam stands upright, and in a stoncMiiiern of the old-fash ionea 
construction. This simple machine is enclosed in a hovel about the size of a pig- 
stye, and there is the mill !* There are about 500 such mills in Shetland, each in- 
capable of grinding more than a sack at a time. 

1 cannot get a distinct account of the nature of the land rights. The Udal 
proprietors have ceased to exist, yet proper feud*al tenures seem ill underatood. 
Districts of ground are in many instances understood to belong to Townships or 
Communities, possessing what may be arable by patches, and what is muii as a 
commonty, pro indiviw. But then individuals of such a Township often take it 
upon them to grant feus of particular parts of the property thus possessed pro 
indivUo. The town of Lerwick is built upon a part of the commonty of Sound, 
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the proprietors of the houses having feu rights from difTcrent heritors of thatTown- 
ship, but vchy from one ratlier than another, or how even the whole Township com- 
bining (which has not yet been attempted) could grant such a right u)H>n principle, 
seems altogether uncertain. In the mean time the chief stress is laid upon occu- 
panco. I should have supposed upon principle, that Lord Dundas, as superior, 
possessed the dominium tmimw^ and ought to be resorted to as the source of land 
rights. But it is not so. It has been found that the heritors of each Township 
hmd directly of the Crown, only paying the Scai^ or Norwegian land-tax, and other 
duties to his lordship, used and wont. Besides, he has what are called property 
lands in every Township, or in most, whicli ho lets to his tenants. Lord Dundas 
is now trying to introduce the system of leases and a better kind of agriculture. 
Return home and dine at Sinclair's, a decent inn— Captain M'Diarmid and other 
gentlemen dine with us. — Sleep at the inn on a straw couch. 

bth August^ IRH. — Hazy disagreeable morning— Erskine trying the rioters— 
notwitlistaiidiiig which a great deal of riodng still in the town. The Greenlanders, 
however, only quarrelled among themselves, and the Zetland sailors seemed to 
exert themselves in keeping peace. They are, like all the other Zetlanders I have 
seen, a strong, clear-complexioned, handsome race, and the women are very pretty. 
The females are rather slavishly employed, however, and I saw more than one 
carrying home the heavy sea-chests ol their husbands, brothers, or lovers, discharg- 
ed from on board the Greenlanders. The Zetlanders are, however, so far provident, 
that when they enter the navy they make liberal allowance of their pa}[ for their 
wives and families. Not less than £15,000 a-year has been lately paid by the 
Admiralty on tliis account ; yet this influx of money, with that from the Greenland 
fishery, seems rather to give the means of procuring useless indulgences than of 
augmenting the stock of' productive labour. Mr. Collector Ross tells me that from 
the King's books it appears that the quantity of spirits, tea, coffee, tobacco, snuff, 
and sugar, imported annually into Lerwick tor the consumption of Zetland, aver- 
ages at sale price, £20,000 yearly, at the least. Now the inhabitants of Zetland, 
men, women, and children, do not exceed 22,000 in all, and the proportion of 
foreign luxuries seems monstrous, unless we allow for the habits contracted by the 
seamen in their foreign trips. Tea, in particular, is used by all ranks, and porridge 
quite exploded. 

We parade Lerwick. The most remarkable thing is tliat, the main street being 
flagged, and all the others very narrow lanes descending the hill by steps, any 
thing like a cart of the most ordinary and rude constnictioh, seems not only out of 
question when tlie town was built, but in its present state quite excluded. A road 
of five miles in length, on the line between Lerwick anti Scalloway, has been 
already made— upon a very aurkward and expensive plan, and ill-lined as may be 
supposed. But it is proposed to extend this road by degrees : carts will then be 
introduced, and by crossing the breed of their ponies judiciously, they will have 
Galloways to draw them. The streets of Lerwick (as one blunder perpetuates 
another) will then be a bar to improvement, for till the present houses are greatly 
altered no cart can approach the quay. In the garden ol Captain Nicolson, R. N., 
which is rather in a flourishing state, he has tried various trees, almost all of which 
have died except the willow. But the plants seem to me to be injured in their pas- 
sage ; seeds would perhaps do better. We are visited by several of the notaoles 
of the island, particularly Mr. Mowat, a considerable proprietor, who claims 
acquaintance with me as the friend of my father, and remembers me as a boy. The 
day clearing up. Duff and I walk with this good old gentleman to Ckih4iim4n^ and 
with some trouble drag a boat off the beach into the fresh-water loch, and go to 
visit the Piets’ castle. It is of considerdblo size, and consists of three circular 
walls, of huge natural stones admirably combined without cement. The outer cir- 
cuit seems to have been simply a bounding wall or bulwark. The second or 
interior defence contains lodgements such as 1 shall describe. This inner circuit is 
surrounded by a wall of about sixteen or eij^htoen feet thick, composed, as 1 said, 
of huge massive stones placed in layers with great art, but without mortar or 
cement. The wall is not perpendicular, but the circle lessens gradually towards 
the top, as an old fashioned pigeon-house. Up the interior of this wall, there pro- 
ceeds a circular winding gallery, ascending in the form of an inclined plane, so vts 
to gain the top by. circling round like a cork-screw within the walls. This is 
enlightened by little apertures (about two feet by three) into the inside, and also, it 
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is said, by small slits— of Di bich I saw none. It is said there an* marlcs of gal- 
leries within the circuit, niniiing parallel to the horizon ; these I saw no remains 
of ; and the interior f^ullery, witli its apertures, is so extremely low and narrow, 
bein^ only about three feet squares that it is diOicult to conceive how it could serve 
the purpose of communication. At any rate, the size fully jiisiifips the tradition 
prevalent here, as well as in the south of Scotland, that the Piets vrere a dimiiuitivo 
race. More of tide when we see the more perfect specimen of a Piet castle in 
Mousa, which we resolve to examine, if it he possible. Certainly I am deeply 
curious to see what must be one of the most ancient liouses in the world, built by 
a people who, while they seem to have bestowed much pains on their habitations, 
knew neither the art of cement, of arches, or of stairs. The situation is wild, 
dreary, and impressive. On the land side are huge sheets and fragments of rocks, 
interspersed with a stinted vegetation of grass and heath, which bears no propor- 
tion to the rocks and stones. From the top of his tower the Pictish Monarch 
might look out upon a stormy sea, washing a succession of rocky capes, reaches, 
and headlands, and immediately around liini was the. deep fresh-water loch on which 
his fortress was constructed. It communicates with the land hy a sort of cause- 
way, formed, like the artificial islet itself, by heaping together stenes till the* pile 
reached the surface of tlie water. This is usually passable, but at present over- 
flooded. — Return and dine with Mr. Duncan, Shcrifl-siibslitutc— an3 introduced to 
Dr. Edmonstone, author of a History of Shetland, who proposes to nccoiiipariy us 
to-morrow to see the Cradle, of Noss. I should have mentioned that Mr. Stiwenson 
sailed this morning with the yacht to survey some isles to the northward ; he 
returns on Saturday, it is hoped. 

./fugfis/.— Hire a six-oared boat, whaler-built, with a taper point at each 
end, so that the rudder can be hooked on either at pleasure, 'iiiese vessels look 
ve^ frail, but are admirably adapted to the stormy seas, where they live when a 
ship’s boat stiffly and compactly built must necessarily perish. They owe this to 
their elasticity and lightness. Some of the rowers wear a sort of coats of dressed 
sheep leather, sewed togetlier with thongs. We sailed out at the southern inlet 
of the harbour, rounding successively the capes of the Hammer, Kirkubiis, the 
Ving, and others, consisting of bold cliffs, hollowed into caverns, or divided into 
pillars and arches of fantastic appearance, by the constant action of the weaves. As 
we passed tlie most northerly of these capes, called, 1 think, the Ord, and turned 
into the open sea, the scenes became yet more tremendously sublime. Rocks 
upwards of three or four hundred feet in height, pn^sented themselves in gigantic 
succession, sinking perpendicularly into the main, which is very deep even within 
a few fathoms of their base. One of these capes is called the bard-head ; a hugs 
projecting arch is named the Giant’s Leg. 

* Here the lone sea-bird wakes his wildest cry.* 

Not lone, however, in one sense, for their numbers, and the variety of thrir tribes, 
are immense, tliough I think they do not quite equal those of Diinhiiy, on tlie coast 
of Buchan. Standing across a little bay, we reached the Isle of Nobs, having 
liidierto coasted the shore of Bressay. Here we see a detached and precipitous 
rock, or island, being a portion rent by a narrow sound from the rest of the cliff, 
and called the Holm, 'ms detached rock is wholly inaccessible, unless b^ a pasa 
of peril, entitled ^e Cradle of Noss, which is a sort of wooden cliair, travelling from 
precipice to precipice on rings, which run upon two cables stretched across over 
the gulf. We viewed this extraordinary contrivance from beneath, at the distance 
of perhaps one hundred fathoms at least. The hitmen made light of the risk of 
crossing it, but it must be tremendous to a brain disposed to be giddy. Seen from 
beneath, a man in the basket would resemble a large crow or raven floating between 
rock and rock- The purpose of this strange contrivance is to give the tenant the 
benefit of puttinga few sheep upon the Holm, the top of which is level, and affords 
go(^ pasture. The animals are tran^orted in the cradle hy one at a time, a shep- 
herd holding them upon his knees. The channel between the Holm and the isle is 
passable by boats in calm weather, but not at the time when we saw it. Rowing 
on through a heavy tide, and nearer the breakers than any but Zetlanders would 
have ventured, we rounded another immensely high cape, called by the islanders 
the Noup of Noss, but by sailors Hang-Cliff, from its having a projecting appear-* 
aoce. T^is was the highest rock we yet seen, though not quits perp^icular* 
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Its height has never been measured: I should judge it exceeds 600 feet; it has 
been conjectured to measure 800 and upwards. Our steersman had often descendexl 
this precipitous rock, having only the occasional assistance of a rope, one end of 
whicn he secured from time to time round some projecting cliff. The collecting 
sea^-fowl for their feathers was the object, and he might ^in five or six dozen, 
worth eight or ten shillings, by such an adventure. These huge precipices abound 
with caverns, many of which run much farther into the rock than any one has ven- 
tured to explore. We entered (with much hazard to our boat) one called the Ork- 
ney-man’s Hari)our, because an Orkney vessel run in there some years since to 
escape a French privateer. The entrance was lofty enough to admit us without 
striking the mast, but a sudden turn in the direction of the cave would have con- 
signed us to utter darkness if we had gone in further. The dropping of the sea- 
fowl and cormorants into the water from the sides of the cavern, when disturbed by 
our approach, had something in it wild and terrible. 

Alter passing the Noup, the precipices become lower, and sink into a rocky 
shore with deep indentations, culled by the natives, Gioa. Here we would fain have 
landed to visit the Cradle from the top of the cliff, but the surf rendered it impossi- 
ble. We therefore rowed on like Thalaba in ‘ Allah’s name,’ around the Isle of 
Nobs, and landed upon the opposite side of the small sound which divides it from 
Bressay. Noss exactly resembles in shape Salisbury crags, supposing the sea 
to flow down the valley called the Hunter’s bog, and round the foot of the preci- 
pice. The eastern part of the isle is fine smooth pasture, the best I have seen in 
these isles, sloping upwards to the verge of the tremendous rocks which form its 
western front. 

** As we are to dine at Gardie-House (the seat of young Mr. Mowat), on the 
Isle of Bressay, Duff and I — ^who went together on this occasion — ^resolve to walk 
across the island, about three miles, being by this time thoroughly wet. Bressay 
is a black and heathy isle, full of little lochs and bogs. Through stonn and shade, 
and dense and dry, we find our way to Gardie, and have then to encounter the sub- 
lunary difficulties of wanting the keys of our portmanteaus, &c., the servants having 
absconded to see the Cradle. Those being overcome, wo are most hospitably 
treated at Gardie. Young Mr. Mowat, son of my old friend, is an improver, and a 
moderate one. He has got a ploughman from Scotland, who acts as grieve^ but as 
yet with the prejudices and inconveniences which usually attach themselves to the 
most salutary experiments. The ploughman complains that the Zetlanders work as 
if a spade or hoe burned their fingers, and that though they only got a shilling a 
day, yet the labour of three of tliem does not exceed what one good hand in Ber- 
wickshire would do for 28. 6d. The islanders retort, that a man can do no more 
than he can; that they are not used to be taxed to their work so severely; that they 
vdll work as their fathers did, and not otherwise ; and at first the landlord found 
difficulty in getting hands to work under his Caledonian taskmaster. Besides, they 
find fault with his Ao, and gee, and wo, when ploughing. * He speaks to the horse,’ 
they say, * and they gang— and there’s something no canny about the man.’ In 
short, between the prejumces of laziness and superstition, the ploughman leads a 
sorry life of it; yet these prejudices are daily abating, under the steady and indul- 
gent management of the proprietor. Indeed, nowhere is improvement in agriculture 
moregiecessary. An old-fashioned Zetland plough is a real curiosity. It had but 
one handle, or stilt, and a coulter, but no Book ; it rinped the furrow, therefore, 
but did not throw it aside. When this precious macnine was in motion, it was 
dragged by four little bullocks yoked abreast, and as many ponies harnessed, or 
rather strung, to the plough by ropes and thonm of raw hide. One man went 
before, walking backward, .with his face to the bmlocks, and pulling them forward 
by main strength. Another held down the plough by its single handle, and made 
a sort of slit in the earth, which two women, who closed the procession, converted 
into a farrow, by throwing the earth aside with shovels. An antiquary ntis|ht be 
of opinion that this was the vew model of the original plough invented by Inpto* 
lemus ; and it is but justice to Zetland to say, that these relics of .ancient agricultu- 
ral art will soon have all the interest attached to rarity. We could only hear of one 
of these ploughs within three miles of Lerwick. 

This and many other barbarous habits to which Ihe Zetlanders were formerly 
wedd^, seem only to have subsisted because their amphibious character of fishers 
and fanners induced them to neglect agricultural arts. A Zetland farmer looks to 
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the sea to pay his rent; if the land finds him a little meal and kail, and (if hn he a 
very clever fellow) a few potatoes, it is very w'ell. The more intelli^nt part of 
the landholders are sensible of all this, but argue like men of good sense and hn« 
manity on tlie subject. To have good farming, you must have a considerable farm, 
upon which capitsd may be laid out to advantage. But to introduce this change 
suddenly would turn aarift perhaps twenty families, who now occupy small farms 
pro indivito^ cultivating by patches, or rundule and runriff, what part of the pro- 
perty is arable, and stocking the pasture as a common upon which each family 
turns out such stock as they can rear, without observing any proportion as Uy the 
number which it can support. In this way many townships, as they are called, 
subsist indeed, but in a precarious and indigtmt manner. Fishing villages seem 
the natural resource for this excess of population; but, besides the expense of 
erecting them, the habits of the people are to be coiisiden^d, who, with * one foot 
on land and one on sea,’ would be with equal reluctance confined to either elenuMit. 
The remedy seems to be, that the larger proprietors should gradually set the example 
of better cultivation, and introduce better implements. They will, by degrees, bo 
imitated by the inferior proprietors, and by their Umants ; and, as turnips and hay 
crops become more general, a better and heavier class of stock will naturally be 
introduced. 

‘‘The sheep in particular might be improved into a valuable stock, and w'ould no 
doubt thrive, since the winters are very teinpenite. Rut 1 should be sorry that 
extensive pasture farms were introduced, as it would b^iid to diiuinish a population 
invaluable for the supply of our navy. 'I'hc iinprovemeiit of the amble laud, on 
the contrary, would soon set them beyond the terrors of famine with which the 
islanders are at present occasionally visited ; and, combined with fislu^ries, eurriod 
on not by fanners, but by real Ashers, would amply supply the iidiahitants, without 
diinlnisliing the export of dried fish. 'Hiis sepanition of trades will in time take 
place, and then the prosperous days of Zetland will bojrin. The proprietors are 
already upon the alert, studying the means of gradual iinproveineiit, and no hu- 
mane person would wish them to drive it on too rapidly, to the distress and per- 
haps destruction of the numerous tenants who have been bred under a diifeivmt 
system. 

“ I have gleaned something of the peculiar superstitions of the Zetlandcrs, which 
are iiuinoruus and potent. itches, fairies, &c., are as numerous as ever they were 
in Teviotdale. The latter are called Trow», probably from llio Norw^egiati Dwarf; 
(or dwarfs) the D being readily converted into T. The dwarfs are the agents 

in the machinery of Norwegian superstition. The frows do not diner from the 
fairies of the Lowlands, or Siffhean of the Highlanders. They steal children, dwell 
within the interior of green hills, and often carry mortals into their recesses. Some, 
yet alive, pretend to have been carried off in this way, and obtain cre^dit for the 
marvels they tell of the subterranean habitations of the trow's. Sonictiiiies, when 
a person becomes melancholy and low-spirited, the trows are supposed to have sto- 
len the real being, and left a moving phantom to represent him. Sometimes they 
are said to steal only the heart — like Lancashire witches. 1'here are cures in each 
case. The party’s friends resort to a cunning man or woman, who hangs about the 
neck a triangular stone in the shape of a heart, or conjures back the lost individual, 
by retiring to the hills and employing the necessary spells. A common receipt, 
when a child appears consumptive and puny, is, that the conjurer places a bowl of 
water on the patient’s head, and pours melted lead into it through^ the wards of a 
key. The metal assumes of course a variety of shapes, from which he selects a 
portion, after due consideration, which is sewn into the shirt of the patient. Some- 
times no part of the lead suits the seer’s fancy. Then the operation is recommenced, 
until he obtains a fragment of such a conAguration as suits his mystical purpose. 
Mr. Duncan told us he had been treated in this way when a boy. 

“ A worse and most horrid opinion prevails, or did prevail, among the Ashers— 
namely, that he who saves a drowning man will receive at his hands some deep 
wrong or injury. Several instances were quoted to-day in company, in which the 
utmost violence had been found necessary to compel the Ashers to violate this in- 
human prejudice. It is conjectured to have arisen as an apology for rendering no 
assistance to the mariners as tliey escaped from a shipwrecked vessel, for uiese 
isles are infamous for plundering wrecks. A story is told of the crew of a stranded 
vessel who were warping themselves ashore by means of a hawser which they 
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had fixed to the land. The islanders (of Unst, as I believe) watched their motions 
in silence, till an old man reminded tlicm that if they suffered these sailors to come 
ashore, they would consume all their winter stock of provisions. A Zetlander cut 
the hawser, and the poor wretches, twenty in number, were all swept away. This 
is a tale of former times — the cruelty would not now be active ,• but I fear that 
even yet the drowning mariner would in seme places receive no assistance in his 
exertions, and certainly he would in most be plundered to the skin upon his landing. 
The gentlemen do their utmost to prevent this infamous .practice. It may seem 
strange that the natives should be so little affected by a distress to' which they are 
themselves so constantly exposed. But habitual exposure to danger hardens the 
heart against its consequences, whether to ourselves or others. There is yet living 
a man — if he can be called so — ^to whom the following story belongs He was 
engaged in catching sea-fowl upon one of the cliffs, with his father and brother. 
All three were suspended by a cord, according to custom, and overhanging the 
ocean, at the height of some hundred feet. This man being uppermost on the 
cord, observed that it was giving way, as unable to support their united weight. 
He called out to his brother who was next to him — ‘ Cut away a nail below, Willie,* 
moaning he should cut the rope beneath, and let his father drop. Willie refused, 
and bid him cut himself, if he pleased. He did so, and his brother and father 
were precipitated into the sea. He never thought of concealing or denying the 
adventure in all its parts. We left Gardie-Hotise late ; being on the side of the 
Isle of Bressay, opposite to Lerwick, we were soon rowed across the bay. A laugh 
with Hamilton,* whose gout keeps him stationary at Lerwick, but whose good- 
humour defies gout and every other provocation, concludes the evening. 

7/A AupusU 1B14. Being Sunday, Duff, Erskine, and 1 rode to Tingwall upon 
Zetland ponies, to breakfast with our friend Parson Turnbull, who had come over 
in our yacht. An ill-conducted and worse-made road served us four miles on our 
journey. This Fia Vlaminia of Thule terminates, like its prototype, in a bog. It 
18 , however, the only road in these isles, except about half a mile made by Mr. 
Turnbull. The land in the interior much resembles the i*eel-heights, near Ashes- 
tiel ; but, as you approach the other side of the island, becomes better. Tingwall 
is rather a fertile valley, up which winds a loch of about two miles in length, llie 
kirk and manse stand at the head of the loch, and command a view down the valley 
to another lake beyond the first, and thence over another roach of land, to the ocean, 
indented by capes and studded with isles ; among which, that of St. Ninian*s, 
abruptly dividcu from the mainland by a deep chasm, is the most conspicuous. Mr. 
Turnbull is a Jedburgh man by birth, but a Zetlander by settlement and inclination. 
I have reason to be proud of my countryman ; — he is doing his best, with great 
patience and judgment, to set a good example both in temporals and spirituals, and 
18 generally beloved and respected among all classes. His glebe is in far the best 
order of any ground 1 have seen in Zetland. It is enclosed chiefly with dry-stone, 
instead of the useless turf-dikes ; and he has sown grass, and has a hay-stack, and 
a second crop of clover, and may claim vrell-dressed fields of potatoes, barley, and 
oats. The people around him are obviously affected by his example. He gave us 
an excellent discourse and remarkably good prayers, which are seldom the excel- 
lence of the Presbyterian worship. The conjugation were numerous, decent, clean, 
and well-dressed. The men have all the air of seamen, and are a good-looking 
hardy race. Some of the old fellows have got faces much resembling Tritons ; if 
tliey had had conches to blow, it would have completed them. After church, ride 
down the loch to Scallouray — the country wild but pleasant, with sloping hills of 
good pasturage, and patches of cultivation on the lower ground. Pass a huge 

* Robert Hamilton, Sheriff of Lanarkshire, and afterwards one of the Clerks of Session, 
was a particular favourite with Scott— first, among many other good reasons, because he 
had be^ a soldier in his youth, had fought gallantly and been wounded severely in the 
American war, and was a very Uncle Tob 3 r in military enthusiasm ; Sdly, because he 
was a brother antiquary of the genuine Monkbams breed ; Sdly (last not tesst), because 
he was, in spite of the example of the head of his name and race, a steady Tory. Mr. 
Hamilton sent for Scott when upon his deathbed in 1831, and desired him to choose, and 
carry off as a parting memorial, any article he liked in his collection of arms. Sir Walter 
(by that time sorely shattered in hia own health) selected the aword with which his good 
friend had been at Bunker’s Hill. 
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standing stone, or pillar. Here, it is ssud, the son of an old Earl of thr Orkneys 
met his fate. He had rebelled against his father, and fortified himself in /etland. 
The Earl sent a party to dislodge him, who, not caring to proceed to violence 
against his person, failed in the attempt. The Earl then sent a stronger force, with 
orders to take him dead or alive. The young Absalom’s castle was stormed — ^he 
himself fled across the loch, and was overtaken and slain at this pillar, llie Karl 
afterwards executed the perpetrators of the slaughter, though they had only fulfilled 
his own mandate. 

We reach Scalloway, and visit the ruins of an old castle, composed of a dou- 
ble tower, or keep, with turrets at the comers. It is the principal, if not the only 
ruin of Gothic times in Zetland, and is of very recent date, being built in 1600. It 
was built by Patrick Stewart, Earl of Orkney, afterwards deservedly executed at 
Edinburgh for many acts of tyranny and oppression. It was this rapacious Lord 
who imposed many of those heavy duties still levied from the Zetlanders by Lord 
Dundas. The exactions by which he accomplished this erection were represented 
as grievous. He was so dreaded, that upon his trial one Zetland witness refused 
to say a word till he was assured that there was no chance of the Earl returning to 
Scalloway. Over the entrance of the castle are his anns, much defaced, with the 
unicorns of Scotland for supporters, the assumption of which was one of the arti- 
cles of indictment. There is a Scriptural inscription also above the door, in Latin, 
now much defaced.-— 

* PATRICIUS ORCHADIA ET ZETLANDIAl COMES. A. D. I GOO. 

CUJUS FUNDAMEN 6AXUM EST, DOMUS ILl.A MANERIT 
8TAB1L1S : £ CONl'RA, 81 SIT ARENA, PERIT.’ 

“ This is said to have been furnished to Earl Patrick by a Pn^shyterian divine, 
who slily couched under it an allusion to the evil practices by which the Earl had 
established his power. He perhaps trusted that the language might disguise the 
import from the Earl.* If so, the Scottish nobility are improved in literature, for 
the Duke of Gordon pointed out an error in the Latinity. 

“ Scalloway has a beautiful and very safe harbour, but as it is somewhat difficult 
of access, from a complication of small islands, it is inferior to Lerwick. Hence, 
though still nominally the capital of Zetland, for all edictal citations are made at 
Scalloway, it has sunk into a small fishing hamlet. The Norwegians made their 
original settlement in this parish of Tingwall. At the head of this loch, and just 
below the manse, is a small round islet accessible by stepping-stones, where they 
held their courts ; hence the islet is called Law-ting— Ting, or thing, answering to 
our word business, exactly like the Latin negotium. It seems odd that in Dnin- 
fries-shire, and even in the Isle of Man, where the race and laws were surely Cel- 
tic, we have this Gothic word Ting and Ting-wald applied in the same way. We 
dined with Mr. Scott of Scalloway, who, like several families of this name in Shet- 
land, is derived from Scotstarvet. They are very clannish, marry much among 
themselves, and are proud of their descent. Two young ladies, daughters of Mr. 
Scott’s, dined with us — they were both Mrs. Scotts, having married brothers— the 
husband of one was lost in the unfortunate Doris. They were pleasant, intelligent 
women, and exceedingly obliging. Old Mr. Scott seems a good country gentleman. 
He is negotiating an exchange with Lord Dundas, which will give him the Castle 
of Scalloway and two or three neighbouring islands : the rest of the archipelago 
(seven I think in number) are already his own. He will thus have command of 

• In hifl reviewal of Pitcairn’s Trials (1831), Scott says— “ In erecting this Earl’s 
tle of Scalloway, and other expensive edifices, the King’s tenants were forced to work in 
qnarrics, transport stone, dig, delve, climb, and build, and aubmit to all poasiblo sorto of 
aervUc and painfiil labour, without either meat, drink, hire, or recoropenae of anv kmd. 
* My father,* said Earl Patrick, * built his house at Sumburgh on the aand, ud it has 
given way already ; this of mine on the rock shall abide and endure.* Ho did n^ ot 
would not, underatand that the oppression, rapacity, and craelty, by moans of which the 
house arose, were what the clergy man really pointed to in hia recommendation of a motto. 
Accordingly, the huge tower remaina wild and desolate— ita (^ambera filled with siind, 
and ita riffied walla and dismantled batUementa giviM unrestrained accesa to ^ roaring 
sea blast”— For more of Esrl Patrick, aee Scott’s Miscellaneous Prose Works, voL xxk 
pp. S30, 233 ; voL zxiii. pp. 327, 329. 
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the whole fishing and harbour, for which he parts with an estate of more immediate 
value, lying on the other side of the mainland. I found my name made me very 
popular in this family, and there were many enquiries after the state of the JBuc- 
clench family, in which they seemed to take much interest. I found them pos* 
sessed of the remarkable circumstances attending the late projected sale of Aiicrum, 
and the death of Sir John Scott, and thought it strange that, settled for three gene- 
rations in a country so distant, they should still take an interest in those matters. 
1 was loaded with shells and little curiosities for my young people. 

** There was a report (January was two years) of a kraken or some monstrous 
fish being seen off Scalloway. The object was visible for a fortnight, but nobody 
dared approach it, although 1 should have thought the Zetlanders would not have 
feared the devil if he came by water. They pretended that the suction, when tlicy 
came within a certain distance, was so great as to endanger their boats. The object 
was described as resembling a vessel with her keel turned upmost in the sea, or a 
small ridge of rock or island. Mr. Scott thinks it might have been a vessel overset, 
or a large whale ; if the latter, it seems odd they should not have known it, as 
whales are the intimate acquaintances of all Zetland sailors. Whatever it was, it 
disappeared after a heavy gale of wind, which seems to favour the idea that it was 
the wreck of a vessel. Mr. Scott seems to think Pontopiddan's narrations and de- 
scriptions are much more accurate than we inland men suppose ; and I find most 
Zetlanders of the same opinion. Mr. Turnbull, who is not credulous upon these 
subjects, tells me that this year a parishioner of his, a well-informed and veracious 
person, saw an animal, which, if his description was correct, must have been of the 
species of «ca-snake, driven ashore on one of the Orkneys two or three years ago. 
It was very long, and seemed about the thickness of a Norway log, and swam on 
the top of the waves, occasionally lifting and bending its head. Mr. T. says he 
has no doubt of the veracity of the narrator, but still thinks it possible it may have 
been a mere log or beam of wood, and that the spectator may have been deceived 
by the motion of the waves, joined to the force of imagination. This for the Duke 
of Buccieuch. 

At Scalloway my curiosity was gratified by an account of the sword-dance, 
now almost lost, but still practised in the Island of Papa, belonging to Mr. Scott. 
There are eight performers, seven of whom represent the Seven Champions of 
Christendom, who enter one by one with their swords drawn, and are presented to 
the eighth personage, who is not named. Some rude couplets are spol^ (in Eng'- 
liah, not Nitrae)^ containing a sort of panegyric upon each champion as he is pre- 
sented. They then dance a sort of cotillion, as the ladies described it, going through 
a number of evolutions with their swords. One of my three Mrs. Scotts readily 
promised to procure me the lines, the rhymes, and the form of the dance. I regret 
much that young Mr. Scott was absent during this visit ; he is described as a reader 
and an enthusiast in poetry. Probably I might have interested him in preserviiv the 
dance, by causing young persons to learn it. A few years since, a par^ of Papa- 
men came to dance the sword-dance at Lerwick as a public exhibition with great 
applause. The warlike dances of the northern people, of which I conceive this to 
be the only remnant in the British dominions,* are meatedly alluded to by their 
poets and historians. The introduction of the Seven Cfhampions savours of a later 
period, and was probably ingrafted upon the dance when myaterieB and moraUties 
(the first scenic representations) came into fashion. In a stall p^phlet, called the 
History of Buckshaven, it is said those fishers sprung from Dan^ and brought 
with them their woMlanee or mard-dance^ and a ruue wooden cut of it is given. We 
resist the hospitality of our entertainers, and letum to Lerwick despite a most down- 
right fall of rain. My pony stumbles coming down hill; saddle sways round, 
having but one rirth, and that too long, and lays me on my back. N. B. The bogs 
in Zetiand as sort as those in Liddeswe. Get to Lerwick about ten at night. No 
yacht has yet appeared. 

Jiugtuit.-^No yacht, and a rainy morning; bring up my Journal. Day 
clears up, and we go to pay our farewell visits or tiianks to the hospitable Lerwe- 

* Mr. W. S. Rose informs me that, when he was at school at Winchester, the morris- 
dancers there used to ejdiibit a sword-dance resembling that described at Camacho's wed- 
in Don Qniiote ; and Mr. Morritt adds, tliat similar dances are even yet performed 
in me villages about Rokeby every Christmas. 
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gians, and at the Fort. Visit kind old Mr. Mowat, and walk with him and Collec- 
tor Ross to the point of Qiiaggera, or Twag^rs, which forms one arm of the 
southern entrance to the sound of Dressay. From the eminence a delightful sea 
view, with several of those narrow capes and deep reaches or inlets of the sea, 
which indent the shores of that land. On the right hand a narrow bay, bounded 
by the isthmus of Sound, with a house upon it reseinbling an old castle. In the 
indenture of the bay, and divided from the sea by a slight causeway, the lake of 
vrith its Pictish Castle. Beyond this the bay opens another yet ; and, 
behind all, a succession of capes, headlands and islands, as far as the cape called 
8iimburgh-head, which is the (iirthest point of Zetland in that direction. Inland, 
craggy, and sable muirs, with cairns, among w*hich wc distinguish the Wart or 
Ward of Wick, to which we walked on the 4th. On the left the island of Bres- 
say, with its peaked hill called the Wart of Bressay. Over Bressay see the top 
of Hang-cliff. Admire the Bay of Lerwick, with its shipping, widening out to the 
northwards, and then again contracted into a narrow sound, through which the 
infamous Bothwell w'as pursued by Kirkaldy of Grange, until ho escaped Uirough 
the dexterity of his pilot, who sailed close along a sunken rock, upon which Kir- 
kaldy, keeping the weather-gsige, struck, and sustained damage, 'rho rock is visi- 
ble at low watf^r, and is still called the Unicom, from the name of Kirkaldy’s ves- 
sel. Admire Mr. Mowat’s little farm, of about thirty acres, bought about twenty 
years since for £75, and redeemed from the miserable state of the surrounding 
country, so that it now bears excellent corn ; here also was a hay crop. With Mr. 
Turnbull’s it makes two. Visit Mr. Ross, collector of the customs, who presents 
me with the must superb collection of the stone axes (or adzes, or whatever they 
arc), called eelLs, The Zetlanders call them IhundurhoHs, and keep them in their 
houses as a receipt against thunder ; but the Collector has succeeded in obtaining 
several. We are now to dress for dinner with the Notables of Lerwick, who give 
us an entertainment in their Town-hall. Oho ! 

** Just as we were going to dinner, the yacht appeared, and Mr. Stevenson land- 
ed. He gives a most favourable account of the isles tr> the northward, particularly 
Unst. 1 believe Ticrwick is the worst part of Shetland. Are hospitably received 
and entertained by the Lerwick gentlemen. They are a quick intelligent race— 
chiefly of Scottish birth, as appears from their names, Mowat, Gifford, Scott, and 
so forth. These are the chief proprietors. The Norwegian or Danish surnames, 
though of course the more ancient, belong, with some exceptions, to the lower 
ranks. The Veteran Corps expects to be disbanded, and the officers and Lerwe- 
gians seem to part with remt. Some of the officers talk of settling here. The 
price of eVeiy thing is moderate, and the style of living unexpensive. Against 
these conveniences are to be placed a total separation from public life, news, and 
literature; and a variable and inhospitable climate. J.erwick will suffer most 
severely if the Fort is not occupied by some force or other ; for, between whisky 
and frolic, the Greenland sailors will certainly burn the little town. We have seen 
a good deal, and heard much more of the pranks of these unruly guests. A gen- 
tleman of Lerwick, who had company to dine with him, observed beneath his win- 
dow a party of sailors eating a leg of roast mutton, which he witnessed with phi- 
lanthropic satisfaction, till he received the melancholy information, that that indi- 
vidual leg of mutton, being the very sheet-anchor of his own entertainment, had 
been violently carried off from his kitchen, spit and all, by these honest gentlemen, 
who were now devouring it. Two others having carried off a sheep, were appre- 
hended, and brought bemre a Justice of the Peace, who ouestioned them respecU 
ing the fact. The first denied he had taken the sheep, out said he had seen it 
taken away by a fellow with a r^ nose and a black wig— (this was the Justice’s 
description ) — * Don’t you think he was like his honour, Tom 1’ he added, appealing 
to his comrade. ‘ By , Jack,’ answered Tom, ‘ I believe it was the very man P 
Erskine has been busy with these facetious gentlemen, and has sent several to 
prison, but nothing could have been done without the soldiery. We leave lierwick 
at eight o’clock, and sleep on board the yacht. 

9fA August, 1814.— Waked at seven, and find the vessel has left Lerwick hai^ 
hour, and is on the point of entering the sound which divides the small island of 
Mousa for Queen’s island) from Coningsburgh, a very wild part of the main island 
so called. Went ashore, and see the very ancient castle of Mousa, which stands 
close on the sea-shoie. It is a Pictish fortress, the most entire probably in the 
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world. Ill form it resembles a dice-box, for tire truncated cone is continued only 
to a certain height, after which it be^ns to rise perpendicularly, or rather with a 
tendency to expand outwards. The ouildinf^ is round, and has been surrounded 
witli an outer- wall, of which hardly the slightest vestiges now remain. It is com- 
posed of a layer of stone's, without cement; they are not of large size, but rather 
small and thin. To give a vulgar comparison, it resembles an old ruinous pigeon- 
house. Mr. Stevenson took the dimensions of this curious fort, which are as fol- 
lows :--4)utside diameter at the base is fifty-two feet ; at the top thirty-eight feet. 
The diameter of the interior at tlic base is nineteen feet six inches ; at the top 
twenty-one feet ; tlie curve in the inside being the reverse of the outside, or nearly 
so. The thickness of the walls at the base seventeen feet ; at the top eight feet 
six inches. The height outside forty-two feet; the inside thirty-four feet. Tho 
door or entrance faces the sea, and the interior is partly filled with rubbish. When 
you enter you see, in the inner wall, a succession of small openings like windows, 
directly one above another, with broad flat stones, serving for lintels ; these are 
about nine inches thick. Tho whole resembles a ladder. There were four of these 
perpendicular rows of windows or apertures, the situation of which corresponds 
witii the cardinal points of tlie compass. You enter the galleries contained in the 
thickness of the wall by two of these apertures, which have been broken down. 
These interior spaces are of two descriptions : one consists of a winding ascent, 
not quite an inclined plane, yet not by any means a regular stair ; but the edges of 
the stones, being suffered to project irregularly, serve for rude steps— «r a kind of 
assistance. Through this narrow staircase, which winds round the building, you 
creep up to the top of the castle, which is partly ruinous. But besides the stair- 
case, there branch off at irregular intervals horizontal galleries, which go round the 
whole building, and receive air from the holes 1 formerly mentioned. These aper- 
tures vary in size, diminishing as they run, from about thirty inches in width by 
eighteen in height, till they arc only about a foot square. The lower galleries are 
full man height, but narrow, l^iey diminish both in height and width as they 
ascend, and as the thickness of the wall in which they are enclosed diminishes. 
The uppermost gallery is so narrow and low, that it was with great difficulty 1 
cr^t through it. The walls are built very irregularly, the sweep of tlie cone being 
different on the different sides. 

** It is said by Torfteus that this fort was repaired and strengthened by Erlind, 
who, having forcibly carried off the mother of Harold Earl of the Orkneys, resolved 
to defend himself to extremity in this place against the insulted Earl. How a cas- 
tle could be defended which had no opening to the outside for shooting arrows, and 
which was of a capacity to be pulled to pieces by tlie assailants, who could advance 
without annoyance to the bottoiA of tho wall (unless it w^ere battlernented upon the 
t^), does not easily appear. But to Erlind’s operations the castle of Mousa pos- 
sibly owes the upper and perpendicular, or rather overhanging, part of its elevation, 
and also its rude staircase. In these two particulars it seems to differ from all other 
Piets’ castles, which are ascended by an inclined plane, and generally, I believe, 
terminate in a truncated cone, without that strange counterpart of the perpendicular 
or projecting part of the upper wall. Opposite to the castle of Mousa are the ruins 
of another Pictish fort : indeed, tliey all communicate with each other through the 
isles. The island of Mousa is the property of a Mr. Piper, who has improved it 
considerably, and values his castle. I advised him to clear out tiie interior, as he 
tells us there are three or four galleries beneath those now accessible, and the dif- 
ference of height between the exterior and interior warrants his assertion. 

** We get on board, and in time, for the wind freshens, and becomes contrary. 
We beat down to Sumburgh-head, tlirough rou^h weather. This is the extreme 
south-eastern point of Zetland ; and as the Atlantic and German oceans unite at this 
point, a frightful tide runs here, called Sumburgh-rost. The breeze, contending 
with the ti&, flings the breakers in ^at style upon the high broken cliffs of Sum- 
burgh-head. They are all one white foam, ascending to a great height. We 
wished to double this point, and lie by in a bay between that and the northern or 
north-western cape, called Fitful-head, and which seems higher than Sumbuwh 
itself— and tacked repeatedly with this view ; but a confounded islet, called 7%e 
ifoTM, always baffled us, and, after three heats, fairly distanced us. So we run 
into a roadstead^ called Quendal bay, on the south-eastern side, and there anchor 
fat the night. We go ashore with various purpe^es— ^Stevenson to see the site of a 
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proposed li^ht^boiise on this tremendous cape— Maijoribanks to shoot rabbits — and 
Dunf and I to look about us. I ascended the head by myself, which is lofty, and 
commands a wild sea-view. Zetland stretches away, witli all its projecting capes 
and inlets, to the north-eastward. Many of those inlets approach each other very 
nearly ; indeed, the two opposite bays at 8umburvh-hcad seem on the point of 
joining, and rendering that cape an island. The two creeks from tliose east and 
western seas are only divided by a low isthmus of blowing sand, and similar to that 
which wastes part of the east coast of Scotland. It has here blown like the deserts 
of Arabia, and destroyed some houses, formerly the occasional residences of the 
Earls of Orkney. Tho steep and rocky side of the cape, which faces the west, 
<loes not seem much more durable. These lofty clifls arc all of sand-flag, a very 
loose and perishable kind of rock, which slides down in immense masses, like ava- 
lanches, after every storm. The rest lies so loose, that, on the very brow of the 
loftiest crag, I had no difliculty in sending down a fragment as large ns myself: he 
thundered down in tremendous style, but splitting upon a projecting cliff, descended 
into the ocean like a shower of shrapnel shot. 'Hie sea beneath rages incessantly 
among a thousand of the fragments which have fallen from the peaks, and which 
assume an hundred strange shapes. It would have been a fine situation to compose 
an ode to the (leniiis of Sumburgh-head, or an Elegy upon a ('ormorant— or to 
have written and spoken madness of any kind in iirose or pot^ry. But I gave vent 
to rny evciU^d feelings in a more simple way; and sitting gently down on the steep 
green slope whirdi led to the beach, I e’en slid down a few hundred feet, and foiiml 
tlic exercise quite an adetpiatc vent to niy enthusiasm. I recommend this exercise 
(time and place suiting) to all my brother scribblers, and J have no doubt it will 
save much clfusion of Christian ink. 'ITiose slopes are covered with beaiitifiil short 
herbage. At the foot of the ascent, and towards the isthmus, is the old house of 
Surnbiirgh, in appearaiu'p a most dreary mansion. I found, on my arrival at the 
beach, that tho hospitality of the iiilmbitants had eutra|iped my coinpatuons. I 
walked back to meet them, but escaped the gin and wat(>r. On board about nine 
o’clock at night. A little schooner lies between us and the shore, which we had 
seen all day buffeting the tide and breeze like ourselves. The wind increases, and 
the ship is made snuu — a sure sign the passengers will not bo ho. 

10/4 1814.— The omen was but too true— a terrible combustion on hoard, 

among plates, dishes, glasses, writing-desks, &o. Ac. ; not a wink of sleep. W e 
weigh and stand out into that delightful current called Sunthurf'h’-rnst orrtutt. This 
tide certainly owes us a grudge, for it drove us to the eastward about thirty miles 
on the night of the first, and occasioned our missing the Fair Isle, and now it has 
caught us on our return. All the landsmen sicker than sick, and our Viceroy, Sti*- 
yensoii, qualmish. This is the only time that 1 have fell more than temporary 
inconvenience, but this morning 1 have headach and nausea; these are trifles, and 
in a well-found vessel, with a good pilot, we have none of that mixture of danger 
which gives dignity to the traveller. But he must have a stmiter heart than mine, 
who can contemplate without horror the situation of a vessel of an inferior descrip- 
tion caught among these headlands and reefs of rocks, in the long and dark winU^r 
nights of these regions. Accordingly, w^recks are frequent. It is proposed to have 
a light on Eumburgh-head, which is the first land made by vessels coming from the 
eastward ; Fitful-head is higher, but is to the west, from which quarter few vessels 
come. 

“ We are now clear of Zetland, and about ten o’clock reach the Fair Isle ;• one 
of their boats comes off, a strange-looking thing without an entire plank in it, ex- 
cepting one on each side, upon the strength of which the whole depends, the rest 
being patched and joined. This trumpery skiff the men manage with the most 
astonishing dexterity, and row with remarkable speed ; tliey have two banks, that 
is, two rowers on each bench, and use very short paddles. 'Hie wildness of their 
appearkne^, with long elf-locks, striped worsted caps, and shoes of raw hidf»— the 
fragility of their boat— and their extreme ciiriosily about us and our cutter, give 
them a title to be distinguished as natives. One of our people told their steersman, 
by way of jeer, that he must have great confidence in Providence to go to sea in 
such a vehicle ; the man very sensibly replied, that without the same confidence lie 


* This is a solitary island, lying about halfway between Orkney and Zetland. 
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would not go to'sea in the best tool in England. We take to onr boat and row for 
about three miles round the coast, in order to land at the inhabited part of the island. 
This coast abounds with grand views of rocks and bays. One immense portion of 
rock is (like the Holm of Noss) separated by a chasm from the mainland. As it 
is covered wi^ herbage on the top, though a literal precipice all round, the natives 
contrive to ascend the rock by a place which would make a goat dizzy, and then 
drag the sheep up by ropes, though they sometimes carry a sheep up on their shoul- 
ders. ITie captain of a sloop of war, being ashore while they were at this work, 
turned giddy and sick while looking at them. This immense precipice is several 
hundred feet hi^h, and is perforated below, hy some extraordinary apertures, through 
which a boat might pass ; the light shines distinctly through these hideous chasms. 
After passing a square bay called the North-haven, tenanted by sca-fowl and seals 
(the first wo have yet seen), we come in view of the small harbour. Land, and 
breakfast, for which, till now, none of us felt inclination. In front of the little har- 
bour is the house of the tacksman, Mr. Strong, and in view are thn^ small assem- 
blages of miserable huts, where the inhabitants of the isle live. There are about 
thirty families and 350 inhabitants upon the Fair I4e, It merits its name, as tlie 
' plain upon which the hamlets aro situated hears excellent barley, oats, and potatoes, 
and the rest of the isle is beautiful pasture, exce]|)ting to the eastward, where there 
is a moss, equally essential to the comfort of the inhabitants, since it supplies them 
with peats for fuel. The Fair Isle is about three mih'S long and a mile and a half 
broad. Mr. Strong received us very courteously. He lives here, like Robinson 
Crusoe, in absolute solitude as to society, unless by a chance visit from the officers 
of a man-of-war. There is a signal-post maintained on the island by Government, 
under this gentlcman^s inspection ; when any sliip appears that cannot answcT his 
signals, he sends off to Lerwick and Kirkwall to give the alarm. Rodgers* was off 
hero last year, and nearly cut off one of Mr. Strong’s express boats, but the active 
islanders outstripped his people by speed of rowing. The inhabitants pay Mr. 
Strong for the possessions which tliey occupy under him us subtenants, and culti- 
vate the isle in their own way, i. e, by digging instead of ploughing (though tlio 
ground is quite open and free from rocks, and they have several scores of ponies,) 
and by raising alternate crops of barley, oats, and potatoes ; the first and la.st are 
admirably good. They rather over-manure tlieir crops ; the possessions lie runrig, 
that is, by alternate ridges, and the outfield or pasture ground is possessc>,d as 
common to all their cows and ponies. The islanders fish for Mr. Strong at certain 
fixed rates, and the fish is his property, which he sends to Kirkwall, Lerwick, or 
elsewhere, in a little schooner, the same which we left in Quendal bay, and about 
the arrival of which we found them anxious. An equal space of rich land oti tho 
Fair Isle, situated in an inland county of Scotland, would rent for JC3000 a-year at 
the very least. To be sure it would not be burdened with the population of 350 
souls, whose bodies (fertile as it is) it cannot maintain in bread, they being sup- 
plied chiefly from the mainland. Fish they have plenty, and are even nice in their 
choice. Skate they will not touch ; dog-fish they say is only food for Orkney-men, 
and when they catch them, they make a point of tormenting the poor fish for eating 
off their baits from the hook, stealing the haddocks from their lines, and other enor- 
mities. These people, being about half-way between Shetland and Orkney, have 
unfrequent connexion with either archipelago, and live and marry entirely among 
themselves. One lad told me, only five persons had left the island since his re- 
membrance, and of those, three were pressed for the navy. They seldom go to 
Greenland ; but this year five or six of their young men were on board the whalers. 
They seemed extremely solicitous about tlicir return, and repeatedly questioned us 
about tlie names of the whalers which were at Lerwick, a point on which we could 
give little information. 

The manners of these islanders seem primitive and simple, and they are sober, 
good-humoured, and friendly— but jimp honest, llieir comforts are, of course, 
much dependent on their nuuter^n pleasure ; for so they call Mr. Strong. But they 
gave him the highest character for kindness and liberality, and prayed to God he 
might long be their ruler. After mounting the signal-post hill, or Malcolm’s Head, 
which is faced by a most tremendous cliflT, we separated on our different routes. 
The sheriff went to nsetify the only enormity on the island, which existed in the 
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person of a drunken schoolmaster ; Marchie* went to shoot sea-fowl, or rather to 
frighten them, as his calumniators allege. Stevenson and DuflF went to inspect the 
remains or vestiges of a Danish lighthouse upon a distant hill, called, as usual, the 
Ward, or Ward-hill, and returned with specimens of copper ore. Hamilton went 
down to ca^r fish for our dinner and see it properly cooked — and I to see two 
remarkable indentures in the coast called iffr/u, perhaps from their being rifled or 
riven. They are exactly like the Duller of Buchan, the sea rolling into a large 
o]ien basin within the land through a natural arch-way. These places arc close to 
each otlier-^ne is oblong, and it is easy to descend into it by a rude path ; the 
other gulf is innccessihle from the land, unless to a cragA-zn/in, as these venturous 
climbers call themselves. I sat for about an hour upon the verge, like the cormo- 
rants around me, hanging iny legs over the precipice ; but I could not get free, of 
two or thren well-meaning islanders, who hold me fast by the skirts all the liincv— 
for it must bo conceived, that our numbers and appoiiitinents had drawn out the 
whole population to admire and attend us. After wo sepiirattu!, each, like the 
nucleus of a comet, had his own distinct trsiin of attendants. — Visit the capital 
town, a wretched assemblage of the basest huts, dirty without, and still dirtier 
within ; pigs, fowds, cows, men, women, and childriMi', all living promisciioiisly 
under the same roof, and in the same room — the brood-sow making (among the 
more opulent) a distinguished inhabitant of the mansion. IMu* eomposl, a liquid 
mass of utter abomination, is kept in a square pond of seven ftiet deep ; when 1 cen- 
sured it, they allowed it might be dangerous to the harms ,• but appeared iincnn- 
sciuus of any other objection. I cannot wonder they want meal, for assuredly they 
waste it. A great btrwie or w’ooden vessel of pnrridgfi is made in the morning; a 
child comes and sups a fc'w spoonfuls; then Mrs. Sow takes her share; then the 
rest of the children or the parents, and all at pleasure ; then come the poultry when 
the mess is more cool ; the rc^st is flung upon the dung-hill — and tlio goodwife 
wonders and complains when she wants meal in winter. 'Fhey are a long-lived 
race, notwithstanding utter and inconceivable dirt and sluttery. A man of sixty 
told me his father died only last year, aged ninety-eight ; nor was this considercil 
as very unusual. 

“ The clergyman of Dunrossness, in Zetland, visits these poor people once a-year, 
for a week or two during summer. In winter this is impossible, and even the 
summer visit is occasionally interrupted for two years. Marriages and baptisms 
are performed, as one of the Isles-men told me, hy the slump, and one of the children 
was old enough to tell the clergyman who sprinkled him w'ith water, ‘ Deil he in 
your fingers.’ Last time, four couple were married ; sixteen children baptiziul. 
The schoolmaster reads a portion of Scripture in the church each Sunday, when the 
clergyman is absent ; hut the present man is unfit for this ])aTt of his duty. The 
women knit worsted stockings, night-caps, and similar trifles, which they exchange 
with any merchant vessels that approach their lonely isle. In these rcspi’cts they 
greatly regret the American war; and mention with unction the happy days when 
they could get from an American trader a bottlo of peach-brandy or rum in exchange 
for a pair of worsted stockings or a dozen of eggs. The humanity of their master 
interferes much with the favourite hut dangerous occupation of the islanders, which 
is fowling, that is, taking the young sea-fowl from their nests among these tremen- 
dous crags. About a fortnight before we arrived, a fine boy of fourte.en had dropped 
from the cliff, while in prosecution of this amusement, into a roaring surf, by which 
he was instantly swallowed up. The unfortunate mother was labouring at the peat^ 
moss at a little distance. These accidents do not, however, strike terror into the 
survivors. They regard the death of an individual engaged in these desperate 
exploits, as we do the fate of a brave relation who falls in battle, when the honour 
of his death furnishes a balm to our sorrow. It, therefore, requires all the tacks- 
man’s autliori^ to prevent a practice so pregnant with danger. Like all other 
precarioua and dangerous employments the occupation of the crags-men rendere 
them unwilling to labour at employments of a more steady description. The Fair 
Isle inhabitants are a good-looking race, more like Zetlanders than Orkney-men. 
Evenson, and other names of a Norwegian or Danish derivation, attest their Scan- 
dinavian descent. Return and dine at Mr. Strong’s, having sent our cookery ashore, 
not to overburthen his hospitality. In this place, and perhaps in the very cottage 
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now inhabited by Mr. Strong, the Duke of Medina Sidonia, Commander-in-Cliicf 
of the Invincible Armada, wintered, after losing his vessel to the eastward of the 
island. It was not till he had spent some weeks in this miserable abode, that he 
got off to Norway. Independently of the moral consideration, that, from the pitch 
of power in which he stood a few days before, the proudest peer of the proudest 
nation in Europe found himself dependent on the jealous and scanty charity of 
these secluded islanders, it is scarce possible not to reflect with compassion on the 
change of situation from the palaces of Estremadura to the hamlet of the Fair lsl&— 

* Dost thou think on thy deserts, son of Hodeirah 7 

Dost thou long for the gale of Arabia?* 

Mr. Strong gave me a curious old chair belonging to Quendale, a former pro- 
prietor of the Fair Isle, and which a more zealous antiquary would have dubbed 
• the Duke’s chair.’ I will have it refitted for Abbotsford, however. About eight 
o’clock we take boat, amid the cheers of the inhabitants, whose minds, subdued by 
OUT splendour, had been secured by our munificence, which consisted in a moderate 
benometion of whisky and tobacco, and a few shillings laid out on their staple com- 
modities. They agreed no such day had been seen in the isle. The si^al-post 
displayed its flags, and to recompense these distinguished marks of honour, we 
hung out OUT colours, stood into the bay, and saluted with three guns, 

* fkshoing from a tliousand caves,’ 

and then bear away for Orkney, leaving, if our vanity docs not deceive us, a very 
favourable impression on the mind of the inhabitants of the Fair Isle. Tlie tra- 
dition of the Fair Isle iS unfavourable to those shipwrecked strangers, who arc said 
to have committed several acts of violence to extort the supplies of provision, given 
them sparingly and with reluctance by tlie islanders, who were probably £em- 
selves very far from being well supplied. 

“ I omitted to say we were attended in the morning by two very sportive whales, 
but of a kind, as some of our crew who had been on board Greenland-men assured 
us, which it was very dangerous to attack. There were two Gravesend smacks 
fishing off the isle. Lord, what a long draught London makes ! 

18M. — After a sound sleep to make amends for last night, we 
find, at awaking, the vessel off tlic SStart of Sanda, the first land in the Orkneys 
which we could make. There a light-hoiise has been erected lately upon the best 
construction. Landed and surveyed it. All in excellent order, and the establisli- 
inent of the keepers in tiie same style of comfort and rcspcctalulity as elsewhere, 
far better than the house of the master of the Fair Isle, and rivalling my own 
baronial mansion of Abbotsford. Go to the top of the tower and survey the island, 
which, as the name implies, is level, flat, and sandy, quite the reverse of those in 
Zetland : it is intersecteu by creeks and small lakes, and though it abounds with 
shell marie, seems barren. Tliere is one dreadful inconvenience of an island life, 
of which we had here an instance. The keeper’s wife had an infant in her arms— 
her first-born, too, of which the poor woman had been delivered without assistance. 
Erskine told us of a horrid instance of malice which had been practised in this 
island of Sanda. A decent tenant, during the course of three or four successive 
years, lost to the number of twenty-five catUe, stabbed as they lay in their fold by 
Bome abominable wretch. What made the matter stranger was, that the poor man 
eould not recollect any reason why he should have had the ill-will of a single 
being, only that in taking up names for the vUlitia^ a duty imposed upon him by 
the Justices, he thought he might possibly have given some unknown offence. The 
villain was never discovered. 

‘‘The wrecks on this coast were numerous before the erection of the light-house. 
It was not uncommon to see five or six vessels on shore at once. The goods and 
chattels of the inhabitants are all said to savour of Flotwme and Jetnme, as the 
floating wreck and that which is driven ashore are severally called. Mr. Stevenson 
happened to observe that the boat of a Sanda farmer had bad sails— ‘ If it had been 
His (f. 0 . God’s) will that you hadna built sae many light-houses hereabout*- 
answered the Orcadian, with great composure— ‘ I would have had new sails last 
winter.’ Thus do they talk and think upon these subjects ; and so talking and 
thinking, I fear the poor mariner has little chance of any very anxious attempt to 
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assist him. There is one wreck, a Danish vessel, now a^rrouiid under our lee. 
'rhese Danes are the stupidest seamen, by all accounts, that sail the. sea. When 
this li^ht upon the Start of Sanda was established, the Commissioners, with laud- 
able anxiety to extend its utility, had its description and beariii^rs translated into 
Danish and sent to Copenhagen. But Uiey never attend to such trifles. The Nor- 
wegians are much better liked, as a clever, hardy, sensible people. 1 forgot to 
notice there was a Nonvegian prize lying in the Sound of JiCrwiek, sent in by one 
of our crnisera. 1'his W'as a queer-looking, half-decked vessel, all tatt(*red and turn 
and shaken to pieces, looking like Coleridge's Spectre Ship. It was j)itiabie to see 
such a prize. Our servants went aboard, and got one of their loaves, and gave a 
dreadful account of its composition. I got and cut a crust of it; it was rye-bre^ad, 
with a slight mixture of pine-fir bark or sawings of deal. It was not good, but (as 
(!!harle8 XII. said) might be eaten. But afuir all, if the people can be satisfied 
with such bread as tliis, it seems hard to interdict it to them. What would a Lon- 
doner say if, instead of his roll and muffins, this black bread, relishing of tar and 
turpentine, were presented for his breakfast 1 1 would to Cod there could be a 
Jchovah-jirch, ‘a ram caught in the thicket,’ to prevent the sacrifice of that people. 

“ The few friends -who may see this Journal are much iitdebtcd for these pathetic 
remarks to the situation under which they are recorded ; f(»r since wc left the light- 
house we have been struggling with adverse wind (pretty high loo), and a very 
strong tide, called the Host of the Start, W'hich, like. Suniburgh Rost, bodes no good 
to our roast and boi1e<l. 'llie worst is that this straggle carries us past a most curi- 
ous spectacle, being no loss than the carcasses of tw'o hundred and sixty-fivc 
ivhales, which have been driven ashore in Taftsiicss bay, now lying close under us. 
With all the inclination in the world, it is impossible to stand in close enr)ijgh to 
verify this massacre of Leviathans with our ow’ii (*yes, as we do not care to niii the 
risk of being drawn ashore oursidves among the party. In fact, this species of 
spectacle has been of late years very common among the isles, hi r. Stevenson 
saw upwards of a hundred and fifty wrhalcs lying upon the shore in a bay at Dust, 
in his northward trip. They are not large, but are decided whales, measuring per- 
haps from fifteen to twenty-fivo feet, lliey are easily mastered, for the first that is 
wounded among the sounds and straits so common in the ishts, usually runs ashore. 
Th(3 ri'st follow the blood, and, urged on by the boats behind, run ashore also. A 
cut w ith one of the long whaling knives under the back-fin, is usually fatal to these, 
huge animals. The two basdred and sixty-five whales now lying within two or 
tlirec miles of us were driven ashore by seven boats only. 

“AVffi o'clock . — We are out of thei?o»/ (1 detest that word), and driving fast 
through a long sound among low green islands, w^liich hardly lift themselves 
above the sea — not a cliff nor a hill to be seen — ^what a contrast to tlie. land wx 
have left ! We are standing for some creek or harbour, called Lingholm-bay, to lie 
to or anchor for the night; for to pursue our course by night, and that a thick one, 
among these isles, ana islets, and sand-banks, is out of the question— clear moon- 
light might do. Our sea is now moderate. But oh, .gods and men, what misfor- 
tunes have travellers to record ! Just as the quiet of the elements had raconciled 
us to the. thought of dinner, we learn that an unlucky sea has found its way into the 
galley during the last infernal combustion, when the lec-side and bolt-sprit were 
constantly under water ; so our soup is poisoned with salt water- our cod and had- 
docks, which cost ninepence this blessed morning, and would have been worth a 
couple of guineas in London, are soused in their primitive element— the curry is 
undone— and all gone to the devil. We all apply ourselves to comfort our liord 
High Admiral Hamilton, whose despair for himself and the public might edify a 
patriot. His good humour — which has hitherto defied every incident, aggravated 
even by the gout— supported by a few bad puns, and a great fair promises on 
the part of the steward and cook, fortunatifiy restores his equilibnum. 

“ Eight o'clock , — ^Our supplemental dinner proved excellent, and we have glided 
into an admirable roadstead or harbour, called Lingholm bay, formed by the small 
island of Lingholm embracing a small basin dividing that islet from the larger isle 
of Stronsay. Both, as well as Sanda, Eda, and others, which we have passed, are 
low, green, and sandy. I have seen nothing to-day worth marking, except the 
sporting of a very large whale at some distance, and H.’s face at the news of the 
disaster in the cook-roonr. We are to weigh at two in the morning, and hope to 
reach Kirkwall, the capital of Orkney, by breakfast to-morrow. 1 trust there are 
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no rusfo OT rosin in the road. I shall detest that word even when used to signify 
verd-antique or patina in the one sense, or roast venison in the other. Orkney shall 
begin a new volume of these exquisite memoranda. 

Omission. — ^At Ijefwick the Dutch fishers had again appeared on their old haunts. 
A very interesting meeting took place between them and the Lerwegians, most of 
them being old acquaintances, lliey seemed very poor, and talked of having been 
pillaged of every thing by the French, and expected to have found Lerwick ruined 
by the war. 'Ihey have all the careful, quiet, and economical habits of tlieir coun- 
try, and go on board their busses with the utmost haste so soon as they see the 
Greenland sailors, who usually insult and pick quarrels with them. The great 
amusement of the Dutch sailors is to hire the little ponies, and ride up and down 
with them. On one occasion, a good many years ago, an English sailor intcmipted 
this cavalcade, frightened the horses, and one or two Dutchmen got tumbles. In- 
censed at this beyond their usual moderation, they pursued the cause of their over- 
throw, and wounded him with one of their knives. The wounded man went on 
board his vessel, the crew of which, about fifty strong, came ashore with their long 
. flinching-knivea with which they cut up the whales, and falling upon the Dutch- 
men, though twice their numbers, drove them all into the sea, where such as could 
hot swim were in some risk of being drowned. The instance of aggression, or 
rather violent retaliation, on their part, is almost solitar^f. In general they are 
extremely miiet, and employ themselves in bartering their littlo merchandise of gin 
and ginger-oread for Zetland hose and night-caps.” 


CHAPTER XXIX. 

DIARY ON muKD THE LIGHT-HOUSE YACHT CONTINUED-THE ORKNEYS- 

KIRKWALL-HOY— THE STANDING STONES OF STENNIS, dec.— AUGUST, 1814. 

^^JBugust ISfA, 1814. — With a good breeze and calm sea we weighed at two in 
the morning, and worked by short tacks up to Kirki^l bay, and find ourselves in 
that fine basin upon rising in the morning. The towii looks well from the sea, but 
is chiefly indebted to the huge old cathedra] that rises out of the centre. Upon 
landing we find it but a poor and dirty place, especially towards the harbour. Far- 
ther up the town are seen some decent old-fashioned houses, and the SherifTs inte- 
rest secures us good lodgings. Marchie goes out to hunt for a pointer. The 
morning, which was rainy, clears up pleasantly, and Hamilton, Erskine, Duff, and 
1, walk to Malcolm Laing’s, who has a pleasant house about half a mile from the 
town. Our old acquaintance, though an invalid, received us kindly; he looks very 
poorly, and cannot walk without assistance, but seems to retain all the quick, ear^ 
nest, and vivacious intelligence of his character and manner. After this, visit the 
antiquities of the place, viz. : the Bishop’s palace, the Earl of Orkney’s castle, and 
the cathedral, all situated within a stonecast of each other. . The two former are 
ruinous. The most prominent part of the ruins of the Bishop’s palace is a large 
round tower, similar to that of Bothwell in architecture, but not equal to it in size. 
This was built by Bishop Reid, tempore Jacobi F*., and there is a rude statue of him in 
a niche in the front. At the north-east comer of the building is a square tower of greater 
antiqui^, called the Mense or Mass Tower; but, as wml as a second and smaller 
round tower, it is quite ruinous. A suite of apartments of different sizes fill up the 
space between these towers, all now ruinous. The building is said to have oeen 
of great antiquity, but was certainly in a mreat measure re-raified in ^e sixteenth 
century. Fronting this castle or palace of the Bishop, and about a gun-shot dis- 
tant, is that of the Earl of Orkney. The Earl’s palace was built by Patrick Stew- 
art, Earl of Orkney, the same who erected that of Scalloway, in Shetland. It is 
an elegant structure, partaking at once of the character of a palace and castle. The 
building forms three sides of an oblong sauare, but one of the sides extends consi- 
derably beyond the others. The great hsul must have been remarkably handsome, 
opening into two or three huge rounds or turrets, the lower part of which is divided 
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by stone shafts into three windows. It has two immense chimneys, the arches or 
lintels of which are formed by a flat arch, as at Crichton Castle. There is another 
very handsome apartment communicating with the hall like a modern clrawing- 
room, and which has, like tlie former, its projecting turrets. The hall is lighted by 
a flno gothic-shafted window at one end, and by others on the sides. It is approach- 
ed by a spacious and elegant staircase of three flights of steps. The dimensions 
may be sixty feet long, twenty broad, and fourteen high, but doubtless an arched 
roof sprung from the side walls, no that fourteen feet was only the height from the 
grouna to the arches. Any modern architect, wishing to emulate the real gothic 
architecture, and apply it to the purposes of modern splendour, might derive excel- 
lent hints from this room. The exterior ornaments are also extremely elegant. 
The ruins, once the Tr3sidence of this haughty and oppressive Karl, are now so dis- 
gustingly nasty, that it required all the zeal of an antiquary to prosecute tho above 
investigation. Architecture seems to have been Karl Patrick’s prevailing taste, 
llebidcs this castle and that of Scalloway, be added to or enlarged the old castle of 
Brossay. To accomplish these objects, he oppressed the people with severities 
unheard of even in that oppressive age, drew clown on himself a shameful though 
deserved punishment, and left th(*se dishonoured ruins to hand down to ])OBterity 
the tale of his crimes and of his fall. AVe may adopt, though in another sense, his 
own presumptuous motto — Sic FuiU et Krit, 

“ We visit the cathedral, dedicated to St. Magnus, which gri'Pted the slierilT’s 
ap|)roacli with a mcr»’y peal. Like that of Cilasgow, this church lias esca^ied the 
blind fury of Reformation. It was founded in 1 13 H, by Ronald, Karl of Orkney, 
nepliew of the Saint. It is of great size, being feet long, or tlicreahout, and 
supporti^d by twenty-eight Saxon pillars, of good workmanship. Tho round arch 
predominatc's in tlie building, hut I think not exclusively. ^ lie steeple (once a 
very high spirej rises upon four pillars of great stn^igth, which occupy each angle 
of the nave. Being destroyed by lightning, it was rebuilt upon a low and cur- 
tailed plan. The appc^arancte of the building is rather massive and gloomy tliaii 
elegant, and many of the exterior ornaments, carving around the door-ways, &e., 
leave been injurc^d by time. We entered the? cathedral, tho whole of which is kept 
locked, swept, and in good order, although only the eastern end is used for divine 
W'orship. We walked some time in the nave and wesU*rii end, which is left mioc- 
eupied, and has a very solcni^lToct as the avcMiuc to the place of worship. There 
were many tombstones on thPVloor and elsew'hcre, some, doubtless, o! high anti- 
quity. One, 1 remarked, had the shield of arms hung by ’the corner, with a helmet 
above it of a large proportion, such as I have scon on the most ancient seals. But 
W’e had neither time nor skill to decipher what noble Orcadiim lay bene/ath. The 
church is as well fitted up as could be expected ; much of the old carved oak 
remains, hut with a motley mixture of modern deal pews. All, however, is neat 
and clean, and does great honour to the kirk-session w'ho rnainmin its decency. I 
remarked particularly Karl Patrick’s scat, adjoining to that of the magistratt's, hut 
surmounting it and every other in the church ; it is surrounded with a carved screen 
of oak, rather elegant, and bears his arms and initials, and the motto I have noticed. 
He hears tho royal arms w’ithout any mark of bastardy (his father was a natural 
son of James V.) quarterly, with alymphad^ or galley, the ancient arms of the 
county. This circumstance was charged against him on his trial.* 1 understimci 
the late Mr. Gilbert Laiiig Meason left tlio interest of £1000 to keep up this 
cathedral. . « • . 

“There are in the street facing the cathedral the ruins of a much more ancient 
castle ; a proper feudal fortress belonging to the Earls of Orkney, hut called the 

* “This noted opprosaor was Anally brought to trinl, and beheaded at the Croaa of Edii^ 
burgh [6lh February, 1614.] It ia said that tlie King’s was conaidcrabW heated 
against him by some ilhchosen and worse written Latin inscriptions witli which his father 
and himself had been unlucky enough to decorate some of their insular palaces, w one 
of these, Earl Robert, the father, had given hie own designation thus >-* Orcadiie Cornea 
Rex Jacobi quinti filius.’ In this case he was not, perhaps, guilty of any thing woi^ 
than bad Latin. But James VI. who had a keen nose for puzzling out treason, and wiOi 
whom an assault and battery upon Priscian ranked in nearly the some degr^ of crime, 
had lllUc doubt that the use of the nominative Re*, instead of the genitive had a 

treasonable savour.”— ^Scott’s MUeellaneoue Frost Works, vol. xziii. p. 232. 
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King’s Castle. It appears to have been very strong, being situated near the har- 
bour, and having, as appears from the fragments, very massive walls. While the 
wicked Earl Patrick was in confinement, one of his natural sons defended this 
caslie to extremity against the King's troops, and only surrendered when it was 
nearly a heap of ruins, and then under condition he should not be brought in evi- 
dence against his father. 

** We dine at the inn, and drink the Prince Regent's health, being that of the 
day— Mr. Baikie of Tankemess dines with us. 

13, 1814. — A bad morning, but clears up. No letters from Edinburgh. 
The country about Kirkwall is flat, and tolerably cultivated. We see oxen gene- 
rally wrought in the small countiy carts, though they have a race of ponies, like 
those of Shetland, but larger. Marchio goes to shoot on a hill called Whiteford, 
which slopes away about two or three miles from Kirkwall. The grouse is abun- 
dant, for the gentleman who chaperons Marchie killed thirteen brace and a half, 
with a snipe. There are no partridges nor hares, 'i'he soil of Orkney is better, and 
its air more genial than Shetland ; but it is far less interesting, and possesses none 
of the wild and peculiar character of the more northern archipelago. All vegetables 
grow here freely in the gardens, and there are one or two attempts at trees where 
they arc sheltered by walla. How ill they succeed may be conjectured from our 
bringing with us a quantity of brushwood, commissioned by Malcolm Laing from 
Aberbrothock, to be sticks to his pease. 'Phis trash wc brought two hundred miles. 
I have little to add, except that the Orkney people have some odd superstitions 
about a stone on which they take oaths to Odin. Lovers often perform this cere- 
mony in pledge of mutual faith, and are said to account it a sacred engagement. It 
is agreed that we go on board after dinner, and sail with the next tide. The mag- 
istrates of Kirkwall present us urith the freedom of their ancient burgh; and Ers- 
kine, instead of being cuml^cred with drunken sailors, as at Lerwick, or a drunken 
school-master, as at Fair Isle, is annoyed by his own substitute. This will occa- 
sion bis remaining two days at Kirkwall, during which time it is proposed we shall 
visit the liglitphouse upon the dangerous rocks called the Skerries, in the Pentlaiid 
Firth; and then, returning to the eastern side of Pomona, take up the counsellor at 
Stromness. It is further settled that we leave Marchie with Erskine to get another 
day's shooting. On board at ten o'clock, after a little bustle in expediting our do- 
mestics, washerwomen, &c. ^ 

14/A, 1814.— Sail about four, and in rouiiRfiig the main land of Orkney, 
called Pomona, encounter a very heavy sea; about ten o’clock, get into the Sound 
of Holm or Ham, a fine smooth current meandering away between two low green 
islands, which have little to characterise them. On the riglit of the Sound is the 
mainland, and a deep bay called Scalpa Flow indents it up to within two miles of 
Kirkwall. A canal through this neck of the island would he of great consequence 
to the burgh. We see the steeple and church of Kirkwall across the island very 
distinctly. Getting out of the Sound of Holm, we stand into the harbour or road- 
stead of Widewall, where we find seven or eight foreign vessels hound for Ireland, 
and a sloop belonging to the light-house service. These roadsteads are common 
all through the Orkneys, and anord excellent shelter for small vessels. The day 
is pleasant and sunny, but the breeze is too high to permit landing at the Skerries. 
Agree, therefore, to stand over for the mainland of Scotland, and visit Thurso. 
Enter tlio Pentland Frith, so celebrated for the strength and fury of its tides, which 
is boiling even in this pleasant weather ; we see a large ship battling with this 
heavy current, and, though with all her canvas sot and a breeze, getting more and 
more involved. See the two Capes of Dungsby or Duncansby, and Dunnet-head, 
between which lies the celebrated J«>hn o'Groat's house, on the north-eastern ex- 
tremity of Scotland. The shores of Caithness rise hold and rocky before us, a 
contrast to the Orkneys, which are all low, excepting the Island of Hoy. On 
Duncanshy-head appear some remarkable rocks, like towers, called the stacks of 
Duncansby ; near this shore runs the remarkable breaking tide called the Merry 
Men of Mey^ whence Mackenzie takes the scenery of a poem— 

* Where the dancing men of Mey, 

Speed the current to the land.* 

Here, according tq his locality, the Caithness man witnessed the vision, in which 
was introduced the song translated by Gray, under the title of the Fatal Sisters. 
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On this subject, Mr. Baikie told me the followinpr remarkable cireumstaiirc : — A 
cler^'man told him that while some remnants of the Norse were yet spoken in 
North Ronaldsha, he earned tliither the translation of Mr. Gray, then newly pub- 
lished, and read it to some of the old people as referringr to tito ancient history of 
their islands. But so soon as he had proceeded a little way, they cxelainitMi they 
"Icnew it very well in the original, and had often sunjv it to himself when he asked 
them for an old Norse soiiff ; they called it I'kt Knrhaniresaex. The breeze dies 
away between two wicked little islands called Swona and Stroma, the latter be- 
longing to Caithness, the former to Orkney. Nota Bene.— The inhabitants of the 
rest of the Orcades despise those of Swona for eating limpets, as being the last 
of human meannesses. Every land h^ its fashions. The Fair-Isles-men disdain 
Orknoy-men for eating dog-fish. Both islands have dangerous reefs and whirlpools, 
whens, even in this fine day, the tide rages furiously. Indeed, the large hign un- 
broken billows, which at every swell hide from our deck each distant object, plainly 
intimate what a dreadful current this must be when vexed by high or adverse winds. 
Finding ourselves losing ground in the tide, and unwilling to waste time, W'e give 
up Thurso— run back into the roadstead or bay of Long-Hope, and anclior under 
the fort. The bay has four entrances and safe anchorage in most winds, stud having 
become a great rendezvous for shipping (there arc nine vessels lying here at pre- 
sent), has been an object of attention with Government. 

‘‘ Went ashore after dinner, and visited the fort, whicdi is only partly completed ; 
it is a Jlkche to the sea, with eight guns, twenty-four pounders, but without any land 
defences ; the guns are mounted tn barieite^ without embrasures, each upon a kind 
of movable stage, which stage wheeling upon a pivot in front, and traversing by 
means of wheels behind, can be pointed in any airection that may be thought ne- 
cessary. Upon this stage, the ^n-carriage movers forward and recoils, and the 
depth of the parapet shelters the men even better than an embrasure ; at a little 
distance from this battery they are building a Martillo tow'cr, which is to cross 
the fire of the battery, and also that of another ])rojectcd tower upon the opposite 
point of the bay. The expedience of these Towers excessively problemat- 

ical. Supposing them impremiable, or nearly so, a ganison of fouriecn or fifteen 
men may be dways blockaded by a very trifling niiinhcr, while the enemy dispose 
of all in the vicinity at their pleasure. In the case of Long-Hope, for instance, a 
frigate might disembark lOO.men, take the fort in the rear, where it is undefended 
even by a palisade, destroy me magazines, spike and dismount the cannon, cany 
off or cut out any vessels in the roadstead, and accomplish all the purposes that 
could bring them to so remote a spot, in spite of a serjeanf a party in the Martello 
tower, and without troubling themselves about them at all. Meanwhile, l<ong-IIopo 
will one day turn out aflounshing place; there will soon be taverns and slop-shoiM, 
where sailors rendezvous in such numbers; tlien will come ^uays, docks, and 
warehouses ; and then a thriving town. Amen, so be it. This is the first fine day 
we have enjoyed to an end since Sunday, 31st ulL Rainy, cold, and hazy, have 
been our voyages around these wild islands; 1 hope the weather begins to mend, 
though Mr. Wilson, our master, threatens a breeze to-morrow. We are to attempt 
the Skerries, if possible ; if not, we will, I believe, go to Stromness. 

“ Jtugu 9 t 16<A, 1814.— Fine morning; we get again into the Pentland Frith, and 
with the aid of a pilot-boat belongii^ to the light-house service, from South Roiiald- 
shaw, we attempt the Skerries. Notwithstanding the fair weather, we have a 
specimen of ^e violence of the flood-tide, which forms whirlpools on the shallow 
sunken rocks by the islands of Swona and Stroma, and in the deep water makes 
strange, smooth, whirling, and swelling eddies, called by the sailors, welU, We 
run through the wells of ¥uftile in particular, which, in the least stress of weather, 
wheel a large ship round and round, wifliout respect either to helm or sails. Hence 
the distinction oi wells Md waves in old English ; the well being that smooth, 
glas^, oily-looking eddy, the force of which seems to the eye almost reustlc^. 
The bursting of the waves in foam around these strange eddies has a bewildering 
and confused appearance, which it is impossible to describe. Get off the Skerriee 
about ten o’clock, and land easily ; it is the first time a boat has got there for seve- 
ral days. The Skerries* is an island about 60 acres, of flne short herbage, belong- 


• “ A Skerrie means a flattiah rock which the sea does not overflow.**— JBdmoiidMoiis’s 

Ftets of the Zsdaniv. 
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in^ to Lord Dundas ; it is surrounded by a reef of precipitous rocks, not very bigh, 
but inaccessible, unless where the ocean has made ravines amon^ them, and where 
stairs have been cut down to the water for the light-house service. Those inlets 
have a romantic appearance, and have been christened by the sailors, the Parlia- 
ment House, tlie Seals’ l4ying-in-Hospita1, dec. The last inlet, after rushing 
through a deep chasm, which is open overhead, is continued under ground, and 
then again opens to the sky in the middle of the island : in this hole the seals bring 
out their whelps ; when the tide is high, the waves rise up through this aperture 
in the middle of the isle— like the blowing of the whale in noise and appearance. 
There is another round cauldron of solid rock, to which tlie waves have access 
through a natural arch in the rock, having another and lesser arch rising just above 
it ; in hard weather, the waves rush through both apertures with a horrid noise ; 
the workmen called it the (]!arron Blast, and indeed, the variety of noises, which 
issued from the abyss, somewhat reminded me of that enmne. ’Fake my ride and 
walk round the cliffs in search of seals, but see none, and only disturb the diges- 
tion of certain aldermeii-cormonints, who were sitting on the points of the crags 
after a good fish breakfast ; only made one good shot out of four. The light-house 
is too low^, and on the old construction, yet it is of the last importance. l*hc ki^cper 
is an old inan-of-war’s-man, of whom Mr. Stevenson observed that he was a great 
swearer when he first came ; but after a year or tw'o’s residence in this solitary 
abode, became a changed man. There arc about fifty nead of cattle on the island ; 
they must be got in and off with groat danger and difficulty. There is no water 
upon the isle, except what remains after rain in some pools ; these sometimes dry 
in summer, and the cattle are reduced to great straits. Leave the isle about one ; 
and the wind and tide being favourable, crowd all sail, and get on at the rat^ of 
fourteen miles an hour.' Soon reach our old anchorage at the Long-hope, and pass- 
ing, stand to the north-westward, up the Sound of Hoy for Stromness. 

‘‘ 1 should have mentioned, that in going down the Pentland Firth this morning, 
we saw Johnnie Groat’s House, or rather uie place where it stood, now occupied 
by a store-house. Our pilot opines there was no such man as Johnnie Groat, for, 
he says, he cannot hear that any body ever saw him. This reasoning would put 
down most facts of antiquity ; they gather shells on the shore called Jmnvie GroaiU 
buckles^ but 1 cannot procure any at present. 1 may also add, that the interpreta- 
tion given to weUs may apply to the Wells of Slain, in the fine ballad of Clerk Col- 
vin ; such eddies in the romantic vicinity of Slains Castle would be a fine place for 
a mermaid. 

“ Our wind fails us, and what is worse, becomes westerly ; the Sound has now 
tlie appearance of a fine land-locked hay, the passages between the several islands 
being scarce visible. Wc have a superb view of Kirkwall Cathedral, with a strong 

g leam of sunshine. Gloomy weather begins to collect around us, particularly on 
le island of Hoy, which, covered witli gloom and vapour, now assumes a majestic 
mountainous character. On Pomona we pass the Hill of Orphir, which reminds 
me of the clerG^man of that parish, who was called to account for some of his in- 
accuracies to the General Assembly ; one charge he held particular^ cheap, viz., 
that of drunkenness. Reverend Moderator,’’ said he, in reply, do dnnk, as 
other gentlemen do.” 'Phis Orphir of the north must not be confounded with the 
Ophir of the soutli. From the latter came gold, silver, and precious stones ; the 
former seems to produce little except peats. Yet these are precious commodities, 
which some of the Orkney Isles altogether want, and lay waste and bum the turf 
of their land instead of importing coal from Newcastle. The Orcadians seem by 
no means an alert or active race ; they neglect the excellent fisheries which lie 
under their very noses, and in their mode of managing their boats, as well as in tho 
general tone of urbanity and intelligence, are excelled by the less favoured Zet- 
landers. I observe they always crowd their boat with people in the bows, being 
the ready way to send her down in any awkward circumstance. There are remains 
of their Norwegian descent and language in North Ronaldshaw, an isle 1 regret we 
did not see. A missionary preacher came ashore there a year or two since, but 
being a very little black-bearaed unshaved man, the seniors of the isle suspected 
him of being an ancient Pecht or Piet, and m canny, of course. The schoolmaster 
came down to entreat our worthy Mr. Stevenson, then about to leave the island, to 
come up and verify whether the preacher was an ancient Pecht, yea or no. Find- 
ing apologies were in vain, he rode up to the house where the unroitnnate preacher. 
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aArr three nights' watching, had got to bed, little conceiving under what odious 
suspicion he had fallen. As Mr. 8. declined disturbing him, his boots were pro- 
duced, which being a Utih — lUtk — very little pair, eonurmed, in the opinion of all 
the bystanders, the suspicion of Pechtism. Mr. 8,- therefore found it iircessary to 
go into the poor man's sleeping apartment, where he recognized one Campbell, 
luTetofon^ an inmmonger in Edinburgh, but who hail put his hand fur some years 
to the missionary plough ; of coarse ne warranted his quondam acquaintance to be 
no ancient Pecht. Mr. Stevenson carried the same schoolmaster who figured in 
the adventure of the Pecht to the mainland of Scotland, to be examined for his 
olfice. Ih? was extremely desirous to see a tree ; and, on seeing one, desired to 
know what gtVss it was that grew on the top on’t— the leaves appearing to him to 
he grass. 'Fhey still speak n little Norse, and indeed 1 hear every dw words of 
that language ; for instaiK'.e, Ja /ntl, for ‘ Yes^ itirJ* We creep slowly up Hoy Sound, 
working under the Pomona shore ; but there is no hope of rraching Stroniness till 
we have the assistance of the evening tide. The channel now seems likp a High- 
land loch ; not the least ripple on the w-aves. Thf‘ passage is narrowed, and (to the 
eye) blocked nj) by the interposition of the green and apparently fertile isle of Gnem- 
Sdv, the property of Lord Armadale.* Hoy looks yet grander, from romparing its 
black and steep mouritains with this verdant isle. To add to tlie beauty of the 
Sound, it. is rendered lively by the successive appearance of seven or eight w'haling 
vessels from Davies’ Straits ; large strong ships, which pass sueci'ssively, with all 
llieir sails set, enjoying tin* little wind that is. Many of these vessels display the 
gnrlaml ; that is, a wreath of ribands wdiieh the young fidlows on hoard have got 
from their s^veethoarts, or come by otherwise?, anil which hangs between the fore- 
mast and mainmast, surmounted sometimes hy a small model of the vessel. This 
garland is hung up upon the Ist May, and remains till they come into port. 1 br- 
licve we sliall dodge here till the tide makes about nine, and then get into Stroiii- 
iicss; no boatman or sailor in Orkney thinks of the wind in comparison of the tides 
and currents. We must not complain, though the night gets rainy, and the Hill of 
Hoy is now completely enveloped with vapour and mist. In the forepart of the 
day wo executed very cleverly a task of considerable difliculty and even danger. 

** i^tk Jlugusi^ 1814. — Get into Stromness bay, anti anchor before the ]mrty are 
np. A most decided rain all night. The bay is funned hy a deep indention in tho 
mainland, or Pomona ; on one side of which stands Stromness — v. fishing village 
and harbour of call for the Davies’ Straits whalers, as Lerwick is for the Green- 
landers. Betwixt the vessels wc met yesterday, seven or eight which passed ns 
this morning, and several others still lying in the bay, we have seen between 
twenty and thirty of these large ships in this remote place. ITie opposite side of 
Stromness bay is protected by Hoy, and Gremsay lies between them ; so that the 
bay seems quite land-locked, and the contrast between the mountains of Hoy, tho 
soft verdure of Graemsay, and the swelling hill of Orphir on the mainland, has a 
beautiful effect. The day clears up, and Mr. Rac, lionl Armadale’s factor, comes 
off from his house, called Clestrom, upon the shore opposite to Stromness, to break- 
fast with US. We go ashore with him. His farm is well cultivated, and he has 
procured an excellent breed of horses from Lanarkshire, of which country he is a 
native ; strong hardy Galloways, fit for labour or hacks. By this we profited, as 
Mr. Rae mounted us all, and we set off to visit the Standing Stones of Stenhonse 
or Stennis. 

“At the upper end of the bay, about half-way between Clestrom and Stromness, 
there extends a loch of considerable size, of fresh water, but communicating with 
tho sea by apertures left in a long bridge or causeway which divides them. After 
riding about two miles along this lake, we open another called the Loch of Harray, 
of about the same dimensions, and communicating with the lower lake, as the for- 
mer does with the sea, by a stream, over which is constructed a causeway* with 
openings to suffer the flow and of the water, as both lakes are affected by the 
tide. Upon the tongues of land which, approaching each other, divide the lakes 
of Stennis and Harray, are situated the Standing Stones. The isthmus on the 
eastern side exhibits a semicircle of immensely large upright pillars of unhewn 
stone, surrounded by a monnd of earth. As tlie mound is discontinued, it does not 

• The late Sir William Hooeyman, Bart— a Judge of the Court of SesBuma by the tifle 
of Lord Armadale. 
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seem that the circle was ever completed. The flat or open part of the semicircle 
looks up a plain, where, at a distance, is seen a large tumulus. The highest of 
these stones may be about sixteen or seventeen feet, and 1 think there are none so 
low as twelve feet. At irregular distances are pointed out other unhewn pillars of 
the same kind. One, a little to the westward, is perforated with a round hole, per- 
haps to bind a victim ; or rather, 1 conjecture, for the pu^ose of solemnly attest- 
ing the deity, which the Scandinavians did by passing their head through a ring, — 
vide Eyrbiggia Saga. Several barrows are scattered around this strange monument. 
Upon the opposite isthmus is a complete circle, of ninety-five paces in diameter, 
surrounded by standing stones, less in size than the others, being only from ten or 
twelve to fourteen feet in height, and four in breadtli. A deep trench is drawn 
around this circle on the outside of the pillars, and four tumuli, or mounds of earth, 
are regularly placed, two on each side. 

“ Stonehenge excels these monuments, but I fancy they are otherwise unparallel- 
ed in Britain. The idea that such circles were exclusively Druidical is now justly 
exploded. 'Fhe northern nations all used such erections to mark their places of 
meeting, whether for religious purposes or civil policy ; and there is repeated men- 
tion of them in the Sagas. See the Eyrbiggia Saga, for the establishment of the 
Helga-fels, or holy mount, where the people held their Comitia, and where ssicri- 
fices were offered to Thor and Woden. About the centre of the semicircle is a 
broad flat stone, probably once the altar on which human victims were sacrificed. — 
Mr. Rae seems to think the common people have no tradition of the purpose of 
these stones, but probably he has not enquired particularly. He admits they look 
upon them with superstitious reverence ; and it is evident that those which have 
fallen down (about half the original number) have been wasted by time, and not 
demolished. The materials of these monuments lay near, for the shores and bot- 
tom of the lake are of the same kind of rock. How tlicy were raised, transported, 
and placed upright, is a puzzling question. In our ride back, noticed a round 
entrenchment, or iumulue, called the Hollow of Tongue. 

The hospitality of Mrs. Rae detained us to an early dinner at Clestrom. About 
four o’clock took our long-boat and rowed down the bay to visit the Dwarfie Stone 
of Hoy. We have all day been pleased with the rgimantic appearance of that 
island, for though the Hill of Hoy hi not very high, perhaps about 1200 feet, yet 
rising perpendicularly (almost) from the sea, and being very steep and furrowed 
with ravines, and catching all the mists from the western ocean, it has a noble and 
picturesque effect in every point of view. We land upon tlie island, and proceed 
up a long and very swampy valley broken into peat-bogs. The one side of this 
valley is formed by the Mountain of Hoy, the other by another steep hill, having 
at the top a circular belt of rock ; upon the slope of this last hill, and just where 
the principal mountain opens into a wide and precipitous and circular eorrie or hol- 
low, lies the Dwarfie Stone. It is a huge sandstone rock, of one solid stone, being 
about seven feet high, twenty-two feet long, and seventeen feet broad. The upper 
end of this stone is hewn into a sort of apartment containing two beds of stone and 
a passam between them. The uppermost and largest is five feet eight inches long, 
by two feet broad, and is furnished with a stone pillow, Tlie lower, supposed for 
the Dwarf’s Wife, is shorter, and rounded off, instead of being square at the cor- 
ners. The entrance may be about three feet and a-half square. Before it lies a 
huge stone, apparently intended to serve the purpose of a door, and shaped accord- 
in^y. In the top, over the passage which divider the beds, there is a hole to serve 
for a window or chimney, which was doubtless originally wrought square with 
irons, like the rest of tlie work, but has been broken out by violence into a shape- 
less hole. Opposite to this stone, and proceeding from it in a line down the valley, 
are several small barrows, smd there is a very large one on the same line, at the 
spot where we landed. IHiia seems to indicate that the monument is of heathen 
times, and probably was meant as the temple of some northern edition of the Dii 
3ianea. There are no symbols of Christian devotion— and the door is to the west- 
ward; it therefore does not seem to have been the abode of a hermit, as Dr. Barry* 
has conjectured. The Orcadians have no tradition on the subject, excepting that 
they believe it to be tlie work of a dwarf, to whom, like tlieir ancestors, they 

^^^istory of the Orkney Islands, by the Rev. George Barry, D. D. 4to. Edinburgh : 
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attribute supernataral powers and maleTolcnt disposition. They conceive he may 
be seen sometimes sitting at the door of his abode, but he vanishes on a nearer 
approach. Whoever inhabited this den, certainly enjoyed 

' Pillow cold and ahccts not warm.* 

“ Duff, Stevenson, and I now walk along the skirts of the Hill of Hoy, to rejoin 
Robert Hamilton, who in the meanwhile bad rode down to the clergyman’s house, 
the wet and boggy walk not suiting his gout. Arrive at the manse completely wet, 
and drink tea there. The clergyman (Mr. Hamilton) has procured some curious 
specimens of natural history for Bullock’s Museum, particularly a pair of fine 
eaglets. He has Just got another of llie golden, or white kind, which he intends to 
send him. The eagle, with every other ravenous bird, abounds among the almost 
inaccessible precipices of Hoy, which afford them shelter, while the moors, abound- 
ing with grouse, and the small uninhabited islands and holms, where sheep and 
lambs are necessarily left unwatched, as well as tim all-sustaining ocean, give these 
birds of prey the means of support. The clergyman told us, that a man was very 
lately alive in the Island of , who, when an infant, was transported from 

thence by an eagle over a broad sound, or arm of the sea, to the bird’s nest in Hoy. 
Pursuit being instantly made, and the eagle’s nest being known, the infant w'as 
found there playing with tlie young eaglets. A more ludicrous iiist'ince of trans- 
portation he himself witnessed. Walking in the fields, he heard the* squeaking of 
a ])ig for some time, without being able to discern whence it proceeded, until look- 
ing up, he beheld the uiifortunati; grunb'r in the talons of an eagle, who soarc^d 
away with him towards the summit of Hoy. Prom this it may be conjeeturctl, that 
the island is very thinly inhabited. In fact, wo only saw two or three little wig- 
wams. After lea wt. walked a mile farther, to a point where the boat wjis lying, 
in order to secure the advantage of the flood-tide. We Tt>wed with toil across one 
stream of tide, which set strongly up between Gra*nisay and Hoy ; but, on turning 
the point of Grffirnsay, the other branch of the same flo<;d-tide carried us with great 
velocity alongside our yacht, wliich w'c reached about nine o’clock. Between riding, 
walking, and running, wc have spent a very active and entertaining day. 

“ Ikwiestie Memoranda.^^hsi eggs on Zetland and Orkney are very indifferent, 
having an earthy taste and neiiig very small. But th(* hogs are an excellent breed 
—queer wild-looking creatures, with heads like wild-boars, but making capital 
bacon.” 


CHAPTER XXX. 

DIARY CONTINUED— STROMNESS-BESSIE MILLIE'S CHARM— CAPE WRATH- 
CAVE OF SMOWF.— THE HEBRIDES-SCALPA, ETC.— 1814. 

“ Qlf Stromnm^ Mih 1814. — ^W'ent on shore after breakfast, and found 

W. ^skine and Maijoribanks bad been in this town all last ^ night, without our 
hearing of them or they of us. No letters from Abbotsford or Edinburgh. Strom- 
ness is a little dirty straggling towm, which cannot be traversed by a cart, or even 
by a horse, for there are stairs up and down, even in the principal streets. We 
paraded its whole length like turkeys in a string, I suppose to satisfy ourselves 
that there was a worse town in the Orkneys than the metn)polis, Kirkwall. W e 
clomb, by steep and dirty lanes, an eminence rising above the town, and command- 
ing a fine view. An olcl hag lives in a wretched cabin on this height, and subsists 
by selling winds. Each captain of a merchantman, between jest and earnest, gives 
the old woman sixpence, ana she boils her kettle to procure a favourable gale. She 
was a miserable figure ; upwards of ninety, she told us, and drieri up like a mummy. 
A sort of clay-coloured cloak, folded over her head, corresponded in colour to her 
corpsclike complexion. Fine light-blue eyes, and nose and chin that almost met, 
and a ghastly expression of cunning, gave her quite the effect of Hec^e. She told 
us she remembered Gow the pirate, who was born near the House of Cleatrom, and 
afterwards commenced buccanier. He came to his native country about 1725, with 
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a tnow which he commanded, carried off two women from one of the islands, and 
committed other enormities. At length, while he was dining in a house in the 
Island of Eda, the islanders, headed by Malcolm Laing’s miidfathev, made him 
prisoner and sent him to London, where he was hanged. While at Stromness, he 
made love to a Miss Gordon, who pledged her faith to him hy shaking hands, an 
engagement, which, in her idea, could not he dissolved without her going to London 
to seek hack again her * faith and troth,* by shaking hands with him again after 
execution. We left our Pythoness, who assured us there was nothing evil in the 
intercession she was to make for us, but that we were only to have a hiir wind 
through the benefit of her prayers. She repeated a sort of rigniarole which 1 sup- 
pose she had ready for such occasions, and seemed greatly delighted and surprised 
with the amount of our donation, as every body gave her a trifle, our faithful Cap- 
tain Wilson making the regular offering on behalf of the ship. So much for buying 
a wind. Bessy Millie’s habitation is airy enough for iEoius himself, but if she is 
a special favourite with that divinity, he has a strange choice. In her house 1 
remarked a quern or hand-miH. A cairn, a little higher, eommands a beautiful 
view of the bay, with its various entrances and islets. Here we found the vestiges 
of a bonfire, lighted in memory of the battle of Bannockburn, concerning which 
every part of Scotland has its peculiar traditions. The Orcadians say that a Nor- 
wegian prince, then their ruler, called by them Harold, brought UOO men of Orkney 
to the assistance of Bruce, and that the King, at a critical period of tlie cMigsigo- 
ment, touched him with his scabbard, saying, The day is against us.’ — * I trust,’ 
returned the Orcadian, *yoiiT Grace will venture af^aini* which has given rise to 
their motto, and passed into a proverb. On board at half-past three, and find Bessy 
Millie a woman of her word, for the expected breeze has sprung up, if it hut last 
us till we double Cape'.Wrath. Weigh anchor (1 hope) to bid farewell to Orkney.* 
The land in Orkney is, generally speaking, excellent, and what is not fitted for 
the plough, is admirably adapted for pasture. But the cultivation is very bad, and 
the mode of using these extensive commons, where they tear up, without remorse, 
the turf of the finest pasture, in order to make fuel, is absolutely execrable. The 
practice has already peeled and exhausted much fine land, and must in the end ruin 
the countiy entirely. In other respects, their mode of ||ultivation is to manure for 
barley and oats, and then manure again, and this without the least idea of fallow or 
green crops. Mr. Rae thinks that his example— -and he farms very well — ^has had 
no effect upon the natives, except in the article of potatoes, which they now culti- 
vate a little more, but crops of turnips are unknown. For this slovenly labour the 
Orcadians cannot, like the Shetland men, plead the occupation of fishing, which is 
wholly neglected hy them, excepting that about this time of the year all the people 
turn out for the do^sh ; the liver of which affords oil, and the bodies are a food 
as much valued here by the lower classes as it is contemned in Zetland. We saw 
nineteen boats out at this work. But cod, tusk, ling, haddocks, /kc., which aiiound 
round these isles, are totally neglected. Their inferiority in husbandry is therefore 
to be ascribed to the prejudices of the people, who are all peasants of the lowest 
order. On Lord Armadale’s estate, the number of tenantry amounts to 300, and 
the average rent isiabout seven pounds each. What can he expected from such a 
distribution ; and how is the necessary restriction to take place, without the greatest 
immediate distress and hardship to these poor creatures ? It is the hardest chapter 
in Economicks; and if I were an Orcadian laird, I feel 1 should shuffle on with the 
old useless creatures, in contradiction to my better judgment. Stock is improved 
in these islands, and the horses seem to he better bred than in Shetland ; at least, 1 
have seen more clever animals. The good horses find a ready sale ; Mr. Rae gets 
twenty guineas readily for a colt of his rearing — to he sure, they are very good. 

Six o’e/ocA— Our breeze has carried us through the Mouth of Hoy, ana so into 
the Atlantic, The north-western face of the island forms a ledge of high perpen- 
dicular cliffs, which might have surprised us more, had we not already seen the 
Ord of Bressay, the Noup of Nose, and the precipices of the Fair Isle. But those 

* Lord Teignmouth, in his recent ** Sketches of the Coasts and Islands of Scotland,” 
says—** The publication of the Pirate satisfied the natives of Orkney as to the authorship 

of the Waverley Novels.^ It was remarked by those who had accompanied Sir Walter 
Scott in his ezei|rsions in these Islands that the vivid descriptions which the work oon- 
tains were oonfined to those scenes which he visited.”— Vol. I. p. 28. 
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are formidable enoiig[h. One projecting cliff, from the peculiaritirs of its form, has 
acquired the name of the Old Man of Hoy, and is well known to mariners as mark- 
ing the entrance to the Mouth. The other jaw of this mouth is formed by a lower 
range of crags, called the Hurgh of Birsa. The access tliroiigh this strait would be 
easy, were it not for the Island of Greemsay, lying in the very throat of the passage, 
and two other islands covering the entrance to the harbour of Btromness. Gra'msay is 
infamous for shipwrecks, and the chance of these God^ends^ as they were impiously 
called, is said soinetinies to have doubled the value of the land. In 8trornness, 1 
saw many of the sad relies of shipwrecked vessels applied to very odd purposes, 
and indeed to all sorts of occasions. The gates, or gritids^ as they are here called, 
are usually of ship planks and timbtrs, and so are their bridges, &c. Tlieso casual- 
ties are now much less common since the lights on the Skerries and the Start have 
been established. Enough of memoranda for the present. We have hitherto kept 
our course pretty well ; and a King’s ship about eighteen guns or so, two miles 
upon our lea-boom, has shortened sail, apparently to take us under her wing, which 
may not be altogether unnecessary in the latitude of Cape Wr.itli, where several 
vessels have been taken by Yankee-Doodle. The sloop-of-war looks as if she 
eould bite hard, and is supposed by our folks to be the Malay. If we can speak 
the captain we will invito him to some grouse, or send him some, ns ho likes nest, 
for Marchie’s campaign was very successful. 

“ IH/A Aufrmt, 181 1. — Bessy Millie’s charm has failed us. After a rainy iii^it, 
the wind has come round to the north-west, and is getting ahm at contrary. W'c 
have weathered Whitten-head, however, and Ca|ie W'ralh, the ii rtli-w'eslem extre- 
mity of Britain, is now in sight. The weather gets rainy and squally. Hamilton 
and Erskiin^ keep their berths. Duff and 1 sit upon deck, like two great hears, 
wra[it ill wiitch-eluaks, the sea Hying over ns every now and then. At length, after 
a sound buffeting with the rain, the doubling Oape Wrath with this wind is re- 
nouncf'd as iinpraeticablc, and we stand away for iiOidi Krihol, a lake running into 
the extensive country of Lord Reay. No sickness; we begin to get hardy sailors 
in that particular. The ground rises upon us very hold and mountainous, espeeially 
a very high steep mountain, called Ben-y-Hopc, at the lu'ud of a lake called Loch 
Hope. The w'eather begint to mitigate as we get under the lea of the land. Loch 
Kribol opens, running up into a wild and barren serene of crags and hills. Tho 
proper aiieliorage is said to be at the head of the lake, hut to go eight miles up so 
narrow an inlet would expose us to bo wind-bound. A pilot^hoat conies off irom 
Mr. Anderson’s house, a principal tacksman of Lord Reuy^s. After some discussion 
we anchor within a reef of sunken rocks, nearly ofiposile to Mr. Anderson’s house 
of Rispan ; the situation is not, we are given to understand, altogether without dan- 
ger if the wind should blow hard, but it is now calm. In front of our anchorage a 
few shapeless patches of land, not exceeding a few yards in diameter, have been 
preparer! for corn by the spade, and bear wretched crops. All the rest of the view 
is utter barrenness ; the distant hills, we are told, contain plenty of deer, being part 
of a forest belonging to Lord Re^f who is proprietor of all the extensive nuige of 
desolation now under our eye. The water has been kinder than the land, for we 
hear of plenty of salmon, and haddocks, and lobsters, and send our faithful minister 
of the interior, John Peters, the steward, to procure some of those good things of 
this very indifferent land, and to invite Mr. Anderson to dine with us. Four 
o’clock, — John has just returned, successful in both commissions, and the evening 
concludes pleasantly. 

“ 19/A August^ 1814, Ijoch EriboU near Cape Wrath — ^Went off before eight a. m 
to breakfast with our friend Mr. Anderson. His house, invisible from the vessel at 
her moorings, and, indeed, from any part of the entrance^ into Loch Eribol, is a 
very comfortable one, lying obscured behind a craggy eminence. A little creek, 
winding up behind tiie crag, and in front of the house, forms a small harbour, and 
gives a romantic air of concealment and snu^css. There we found a ship upon 
the stocks, built from the keel by a Highland carpenter, who had magnanimously 
declined receiving assistance from any of the ship^arpenters who happened to be 
here occasioiudly, lest it should be said he could not have finished his task without 
their aid. An ample Highland breakfast of excellent new-taken herring, e^ual to 
those of Lochfine, fresh haddocks, fresh eg^, and fresh butter, not forgetting the 
bottle of whisky, and bannocks of barley and oat^cakes, with the Lowland luxuries 
of tea and coffee. After breakfast, toox the long-boat, and under Mr. Anderson’s 
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pilotagfe, TOW ‘to see a remarkable natural curiosity, called Uamh Smowe, or the 
Largest Cave. Stevenson, Marchie, and Duff, go by land. Take the fowling-piece 
and shoot some sea-fowl, and a large hawk of an uncommon appearance. Fire four 
shots, and kill three times. After rowing about three miles to the westward of tlie 
entrance from the sea to Loch Eribol, we enter a creek, between two ledges of very 
high rocks, and landing, hnd ourselves in front of the wonder we came to see. The 
exterior apartment of die cavern opens under a tremendous rock, facing the creek, 
and occupies the full space of the ravine where we landed. From the top of the 
rock to the base of tlie cavern, as we afterwards discovered by plumb, is eighty 
feet, of which the height of the arch is fifty-three feet; the rest, being twenty-seven 
feet, is occupied by me precipitous rock under which it opens; the width is fully 
in proportion to this great height, being 110 feet. The depth of this exterior cavern 
is 200 feet, and it is apparently supported by an intermediate column of natural 
rock. Being open to daylight and the sea air, the cavern is perfectly clean and dry, 
and the sides are incrusted with stalactites. Tliis immense cavern is so well-pro- 
portioned, that I was not aware of its extraordinary height and extent, till 1 saw 
our two friends, who had somewhat preceded us, having made the journey by land, 
appearing like pigmies among its recesses. Afterwards, on entering the cave, I 
climbed up a sloping foc\i at its extremity, and was much struck with the prospect, 
looking outwanl from this magnihceiit arched cavern upon our boat and its crew', 
thc^iew being otherwise bounded by the ledge of rocks which formed each side 
of the creek. We now propose to investigate the farther wonders of the cave of 
Smowe. In the right or west side of the cave opens an interior cavern of a differ- 
ent aspect. The height of this second passage may be about twidve or fourteen 
feet, and its breadth about six or eight, neatly formed into a gothic portal by the 
hand of nature. The lower part of this porch is closed by a ledge or rock, rising 
to the height of between five and six feet, and which 1 can compare to nothing but 
the hatch-door of a shop. Beneath this hatch a brook finds its way out, forms a 
black deep pool before the Gothic archway, and then escapes to the sea, and forms 
the creek in which we landed. It is somewhat dilficult to approach this strange 

S ass, so as to gain a view into the interior of the cavern. By clambering along a 
Token and dangerous cliff, you can, however, look into it ; but only so far as to 
see a twilight space filled with dark-coloured water in great agitation, and ropre- 
seiitiiig a subterranean lake, moved by some fearful convulsion of nature. How* 
this pond is supplied with water you cannot see from even this point of vantage, 
but you are niado partly sensible of the truth by a sound like the dashing of a sul- 
len cataract w'ithin the bowels of the earth. Here the adventure has usually been 
abandoned, and Mr. Anderson only mentioned two travellers whoso curiosity had 
led them farther. We were resolved, however, to see the adventure of this now 
cave of Montestnos to an end. Duff had already secured the use of a fisher’s boat 
and its hands, our own log-boat being too heavy and far too valuable to be vofitured 
upon this Cocytus. Accordingly the skiff wras dragged up the brook to the rocky 
ledge or hatch w*hich barred up the interior cavern, and there, by force of hands, 
our boat’s crow and two or three fishers first raised the boat’s bow upon the ledge 
of rock, then brought her to a level, being poised upon that narrow hatch, and lastly 
launched her down into the dark and deep subterranean lake within. The entrance 
was so narrow, and the boat so clumsy, that we, who were all this while clinging 
to the rock like searfowl, and with scarce more secure footing, were greatly alarmed 
for the safcfty of our trusty sailors. At the instant when the boat sloped inward 
to the cave, a Highlander threw himself into it with great boldness and dexterity, 
and, at the expense of soijfie bruises, shared its precipitate fall into the waters under 
the earth. This dangerous exploit was to prevent the boat drifting away from us, 
but a cord at its stern would have been a sater and surer expedient. 

** When our enfant perdu had recovered breath and legs, he brought the boat back 
to the entrance, and took us in. We now found ourselves embarked on a deep 
black pond of an irreflmlar form, the rocks rising like a dome all around us, and 
high over our heads. J%e light, a sort of dubious twilight, was derived from two 
chasms in the roof of the vault, for that offered by the entrance was but trifling. 
Down one of those rents there poured from the height of eighty feet, in a sheet 
of foam, the brook, which, after supplying the subterranean pond with water, finds 
its way out beneath the ledge of roex U»t blocks its entrance. The other skylight, 
J1 may ao term it, looks out at the clear blue sky. It is impossible for description 
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to explain the impression made by so stran^ a place, to which we had hern con- 
veyed with so much diflicultv. The cave itself, the pool, the cataract, would have 
been each separate objects of wonder, but all united to|(ether, and ailcctin^ at once 
the ear, the eye, and the imaf^inatiun, their effect is indescribable. The leiijirth of 
this pond, or loch, as the people here call it, is seventy feet over, the breadth about 
thirty at the narrowest point, and it is of great depth. 

“ As we resolved to proceed, we directed the boat to a natural arch on the right 
hand, or west side of the cataract. This archway was double, a high arch being 
placed above a very low one, as in a Roman aqueduct. The ledge of rock w Inch 
forms this lower arch is not above two feet and a half high above the water, and 
under this ive were to pass in the boat ; so that we were fain to pile ourselves flat 
upon each other like a layer of herrings. By this judicious disposition wo were 
pushed in safety beneath this low-browed roek into a region of utt<T darkness. For 
this, however, w'e were provided, for wc had a tinder-hox and lights. 'Hio view 
back upon the twilight lake we had crossed, its sudden eddies wheeling round and 
round, and its echoes resounding to the ceaseless thunder of the waterfall, seemed 
dismal enough, and was aggravated by temporary darkness, and in some degree by 
a sense of danger. The lights, however, dispelled the latter sensation, if it pre- 
vailed to any extent, and we now found ourselves in a narrow cavern, sloping some- 
what upward from the water. We got out of the boat, prr)ceedcd along some slip- 
pery places upon shelves of the rock, and gained the dry land. 1 caniujt say (fry, 
excepting comparatively. W'e were then in an arched cave, twelve f(H>t high in the 
roof, and about eight feet in breadth, which went winding into the bowels of the 
earth for about an hundred feet. The sides, being (like tliuse of the whole cavern) 
of limestone rock, were covemd with stalactitt^s, and with small drops of water like 
dew, glancing liko ten thousand thousand sets of birtli-day diamonds und<T the glare 
of our lights. In some places these stalactites hranrh out into broad and curious 
ramifleations, resembling coral and the foliage of submarine plants. 

When wc reached the extremity of this passage, wo found it declined suddenly 
to a horrible ugly gulf, or well, filled with dark water, and of groat dejith, over 
which the rock closed* We threw in stones, which indicated great profundity by 
their sound ; and growing more familiar with the horrors of this den, we sr)unded 
with an oar, and found about ten feet depth at the entrance, but discoverc'd, in the 
same manner, that the gulf extended over the rock, deepiuiing as it went, («od 
knows how far. Imagination can figure few deaths more horrible than to he sucked 
under these rocks into some unfatlioinable abyss, where your corpse could never be 
found to give intimation of your fate. A water kelpy, or au evil spirit of any 
aquatic propensities, could not choose a fitter abode ; and, to say the tnith, 1 1x'lieve 
at our first entrance, and when all our feelings were ailoat at the novelty of the 
scene, the unexpected plashing of a seal would have routed tho whole clfiseii of us. 
The mouth of tliis ugly gulf was all covered with slimy alluvious substances, 
which led Mr. Stevenson to observe, that it could have no separate source, but 
must be fed from the waters of the outer lake and brook, as it lay upon th<j same 
level, and seemed to rise and fall with them, without having any thing to indicate 
a separate current of its own. Rounding this perilous hole, or gulf, uptm the afore- 
said alluvious Bubstanc^, which formea its shores, we readied llie extremity (if the 
cavern, ivhich there ascends like a vent, or funnel, directly up a sloning precipice, 
but hideously black, and slippery from wet and sca-weeds. One of our sailors, a 
Zetlander, climbed up a good way, and by holding up a light, we could plainly per- 
ceive that this vent closed after asconaing to a consiclerable height; and li^e, 
therefore, closed the adventure of the cave of Smowc, for it appeared utterly im- 
possible to proceed further in any direction whatever. There is a tradition, Uiat the 
first Lord Reay went through various subterranean abysses, and^ at lengtli returned, 
after ineffectually endeavouring to penetrate to the extremity ol the Smowe cave ; 
but this must be either fabulous, or an exaj^ferated^ account of such a journey as 
we performed. And under the latter supposition, it is a curious inst^ce^ how little 
the people in the neighbourhood of this curiosity have cared te examine it. 

“in returning, we endeavoured to familiarize ourselves with the objects in de- 
tail, whic^, viewed together, had struck us with so much wonder. The stalactites, 
or limy incrustations, upon the walls eff the cavern, are chiefly of a dark-brown 
colour, and in riiis respect, Smowe is inferior, according to Mr, Stevenson, to the 
celebrated care of Mamlister in the Isle of Skye. In returning, the men with the 
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lights, and the various groups and attitudes of the party, gave a good deal of 
amusement. We now ventured to clamber along the side of the rock above the 
subterranean water, and thus gained the upper arch, and had the satisfaction to see 
OUT admirable and good-humoured commodore, Hamilton, floated beneath tho lower 
arch into the second cavern. His goodly countenance being illumined by a single 
candle, his recumbent posture, and the appearance of a hard-favoured follow guiding 
the boat, made him the very picture or Bibo, in the catch, when he wakes in 
Charon’s boat : 

• When Bibo thought fit from this world to retreat, 

As full of Champagne as an egg's full of meat, 

He waked in the l^t, and to Charon he said, 

That he would be row’d back, for he was not yet dead.’ 

“ Descending from our superior station on the upper arch we now again embark- 
ed, and spent some time in rowing about and examining this second cave. We 
could see our dusky entrance, into which daylight streamed faint, and at a con- 
siderable distance; and under the arch of the outer cavern stood a sailor, with an 
oar in his hand, looking, in tlie perspective, like a fairy with his wand. We at 
length emerged unwillingly from this extraordinary basin, and again enjoyed our- 
selves in the large exterior cave. Our boat was hoisted with some difficulty over 
the ledge, which appears the natural barrier of the interior apartments, and restored 
in safety to the fishers, who were properly gratified for the hazard which their skiff, 
as well as one of themselves, had endured. After this we resolved to ascend the. 
rocks, and discover the opening by which the cascade was discharged from above 
into the second cave. Erskine and I, by some chance, took the wnrong side of the 
rocks, and, after some scrambling, got into the face of a dangerous precipice, where 
Erskine, to my gpreat alarm, turned giddy, and declared he could not go farther. 1 
clambered up without much difficulty, and shouting to the people below, got two 
of them to assist the Counsellor, who was brought into, by the means which have 
sent many a good fellow out of, the world — 1 mean a rope. We easily found the 
brook, and traced its descent till it precipitates itself down a chasm of the rock into 
the subterranean apartment, where we first made its acquaintance. Divided by a natu- 
ral arch of stone from the chasm down which the cascade falls, there is another 
rent, which serves as a skylight to tho cavern, as I already noticed. Standing on 
a natural foot-bridge, formed W the arch which divides these two gulfs, you have 
a grand prospect into both. The one is deep, black, and silent, only affording at 
the bottom a glimpse of the dark and sullen pool which occupies the interior of 
the cavern. The right-hand nnit, down which the stream discharges itself, seems 
to ring and reel with the unceasing roar of the cataract which envelopes its side in 
mist and foam. This part of the scene alone is worth a day’s journey. After 
heavy rains, the torrent is discharged into this cavern with astonishing violence ; 
and the size of the chasm being inadequate to the reception of such a volume of 
water, it is thrown up in spouts like the blowing of a whale. But at such times 
the entrance of the cavern is inaccessible. 

** Thking leave of this scene with regret, we rowed back to Loch Eribol. Hav- 
ing yet an hour to spare before dinner, we rowed across the moutib of the lake to 
its shore on the east side. This rises into a stera and shattered stack of moulder- 
ing calcareous rock and stone, called Whiten Head. It is pierced with several 
caverns, the abode of seals and cormorants. We entered one, where our guide 
promised to us a grand sight, and so it certainly would have been to any who had 
not just come from Smowe, In this last cave the sea enters thTou{|rh a lofty arch, 
and penetrates to a great depth ; but tiie weight of the tide made it dangerous to 
venture very far, so we did not see the extremi^ of Friskin’s Cavern, as it is call- 
ed. We shot several cormorants in the cave, the echoes roaring like thunder at 
every discharj^e. We received, however, a proper rebuke from Hamilton, our com- 
modore, for killing any thing which was not fit for eaUng. It was in vain I assur- 
ed him that the Zetlanders make excellent hare-soup out of these seapfowl. He 
will listen to no subordinate authority, and rules us by the Almanach des Gour- 
mands. Mr. Anderson showed me the spot where the Norwegian monarch, Haco, 
moored his fleet, after the discomfiture he received at Largs. He caused all the 
cattle to be driven from the hills, and houghed and slain upon a broad flat rock, for 
the lefreshnient of his dispirited army. Mr. Anderson dines with us, and very 
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handsomely presents us with a stock of salmon, haddocks, and so fortli, which we 
requite by a small present of wine from our sea stores. This has been a fine day ; 
the first fair day here for these ei^ht weeks. 

“ 20/A Augwt^ 1814. — Sail by four in the morning, and by half-past six, arc off 
Cape Wrath. All hands ashore by seven, and no time allowed to breakfast, except 
on beef and biscuit. On this dread Cape, so fatal to mariners, it is propnst'd to 
build a light-house, and Mr. Stevenson has fixed on an advanUignons situation. It 
is a high promontory, with steep sides that go sheer down to the breakers, which 
lash its feet. Tlicre is no landing, except in a small creek about a mile and a half 
to the eastward. There the foam of tlie sea plays at long bowls w'ith a huge col- 
lection of large stones, some of them a ton in weight, but which llieso fearful bil- 
lows chuck up and down as a child tosses a ball. ITic walk firoiii thence to the 

Cape was over rough boggy ground, hut good sheep pasture. Mr. Dunlop, 

brother to the laird of Dunlop, took from I^ord Reay, soini} years since, a largo 
track of sheep-land, including the territories of (^ape Wrath, lor about jC^SOO 
n-year, for the period of two-nineteen years and a life-rent. It is needless to say, 
that th(i tenant has an immense profit, for the value of pasture is now understood 
here. Lord Keay’s estate, containing itStkOOO square acres, and measuring eighty 
miles hy sixty, was, before cominencement of the last leases, rented at 1,200 
a^yi^ar. It is now w'orth £5,000, mid Mr. Anderson says he may let it this ensuing 
year (when tlie leases expire) for about d8l 5,000. Rut then he must res4)lve to 
part uitli his peopJi', fur these mits can only be given upon the supposition that 
sheep are generally to be introduced on the property. In an economical, and per- 
haps ill a political jioiril of vieAv, it might be best that every part of a country were 
dc'diciiU^d to that sort of occupation for which nature has Ix'st fitted it. Ilut to 
effect this reform in the present instance. Lord Reay must turn out several huiulred 
families who have lived under him and his fathers for many generations, and the 
sw'ords of whose fathers probably won the lands from M'liieh he is now t^xpeiling 
them. He is a good-natured man, I suppose, for IVIr. A. says lie is hesitating 
whetiier he shall not take a more moderate rise (jCTOOO or XJHOOO), and kei'p his 
Highland tenantry. This last war (before the short peace), he levied a fine h-nci- 
hle corps (the Reay fencibles), and might have doubled their number. Wtalih is 
no tloubt drm^ih in a country, while all is quiet and governed by law, but on any 
altercation or internal commotion, it ceases to bo strength, and is only the means 
of tempting the strong to plunder the possessors. Much may he said on both 
sides.*' 

** Cape Wrath is a striking point, both from the dignity of its own appearand, 
and from tlie mental association of its being the extreme ea]jc of Scotland, with 
reference to tlie north-west. There is no land in the direct line between this point 
and America. I saw a pair of large eagles, and if I had had the rifle.-gun might 
have had a shot, for the birds, when 1 first saw them, were perched on a rock 
witliin about sixty or seventy yards. They are, I suppose, little disturbed hero, 
for they showed no great alarm. After the Commissioners and Mr. Stevenson had 
examined the headland, with reference to the site of a light-house, wo strolled to 
our boat, and came on board between ten and eleven. Get the boat up upon deck, 
and set sail for the Lewis with light winds and a great swell of tide. Pass a 
rocky islet called Gousla. Here a fine vessel was lately wjreckcd ; all her crew 
perished but one, who got upon the rocks from the boltsprit, and was afterwards 
brought off. In front of Cape Wrath arc some angry breakers, called the .S'/aggs ,• 
the rocks which occasion them are visible at low water. The country behind t ^apo 
Wrath swells in high sweeping elevations, but without any picturesque or dignified 
mountainous scenery. But on sailing westward a few miles, particularly after 
doubling a headlana called the Stour of Assint, the coast assumes the true High- 
land character, being skirted with a succession of picturesque mountains of every 
variety of height and outline. These are the hills of Ross-shire— a waste and 
thinly-peopled district at this extremity of the island. We would willingly have 
leamea the names of the most remarkable, but they are only laid down in the 
charts by the cant names given them by mariners, from their appearance, as tlie 

* The whole of the immense district called Lord Reay's cotinti^^tho habitation as for 
back as history roaches of the clan Mackay — ^has passed, since Sir W. Scott s journal was 
written, into the hands of the noble fiimily of Sutherland. 

VoL. I. 3P 
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Sugar-loaf, and bo forth. Our breeze now increases, and seems steadily favour- 
able, carrying us on with exhilarating rapidity, at the rate of 'eight knots an hour, 
with the romantic outline of the mainland under our loe-beam, and the dusky 
shores of the Long Island beginning to appear ahead. We remain on deck long 
after it is dark, watching the phosphoric etiects occasioned, or made visible, by tlie 
rapid motion of the vessel, and enlightening her course with a continued succes- 
sion of sparks and even flashes of broad light, mingled with the foam which she 
flings from her bows and head. A rizard haddock and to bed. Charming weather 
all day. 

21s/ Jugiist^ 1814. — Iiast night went out like a lamb, but this morning came in 
like a lion, all roar and tumult. The wind shifted and became squally ; the min- 
gled and confused tides that run among the Hebrides got us among their eddies, 
and gave the cutter such concussions, that, besides reeling at every wave, she 
trembled from head to stem, with a sort of very uncomfortable and ominous vibra- 
tion. Turned out about three, and went on dock ; the prospect dreary enough, as 
we are beating up a narrow channel between two dark and disconsolate-looking 
islands, in a gale of wind and rain, guided only by the twinkling glimmer of the 
light on an island called Elian Glas. — Go to bed and sleep soundly, notwithstand- 
ing the rough rocking. Great bustle about four; the light-keeper having seen our 
flag, comes off to be our pilot, as in duty bound. Asleep again till eight. When 
I went on deck, I found we had anchored in the little harbour of Scalpa, upon the 
coast of Harris, a place digniiied by the residence of Charles Edward in his 
hazardous attempt to escape in 1746. An old man, lately alive here, called Donald 
Macleod, w'as his host ann temporary protector, and could not, until his dying hour, 
mention the distresses of the Adventurer without tears. From this place, Charles 
attempted to go to Stoitioway ; but the people of the Lewis had taken anus to 
secure him, under an idea that he was coming to plunder the country. And 
although his faithful attendant, Donald Macleod, induced them, by fair words, to 
lay aside their purpose, yet they insisted upon his leaving the island. So the 
unfortunate Prince was obliged to return bacK to Scaljpa. He afterwards escaped 
to South Uist, but was chased in the passage by Captain Fergusson’s sloop of 
war. The harbour seems a little neat secure jdace of anchorage. Witliin a small 
island, there seems more shelter than where we are lying ; but it is crowded with 
vessels, part of those whom wx saw in the Long Hope— so Mr. Wilson chose to 
remain outside. The ground looks hilly and barren in the extreme ; but 1 can say 
little for it, as an incessant rain prevents my keeping the deck. Stevenson and 
Duff, accompanied by Marchio, go to examine the light-house on Elian (vlas. 
Hamilton and Erskine keep their beds, having scarce slept last night — and 1 bring 
up my journal. ITie dav continues bad, w'ith little iiitcnuission of rain. Our 
party return with little advantage from tlieir expedition, exccptiim some fresh but- 
ter from the light-house. The harbour of Scalpa is composed of a great number 
of little uninhabited islets. The masts of the vessels at anchor behind them have 
a good effect. To bed early, to make amends for last night, with the purpose of 
sailing for Dunvegan in the Isle of Skye with daylight.” 


CHAPTER XXXI. 

DIARY CONTINUED— ISLE OF HARRIS— MONUMENTS OF THE CHIEFS OF 
MACLEOD— ISLE OF SKYE— DUNVEGAN CAffTLE- LOCH CORRISKIN— MAC- 
ALLISTER’S CAVE.— 1814. 

August 1814.— -Sailed early in the morning from Scalpa Harbour, in order 

to cross the Minch, or Channel, for Dunvegan ; but the breeze being contrary, we 
can only creep along the Harris shore, untif we shall gain the advantage of the tide. 

cast coast of Harris, as we now see it, is of a character which sets human 
industry at utter, defiance, consisting of high sterile hills, covered entirely with 
•tones, with a very slight sprinkling of stunted heather. Within, appear still 
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hif^her peaks of mountains. I have never seen aiw thin^ more unpropitious, exee]>t- 
in|r the southern side of Griban, on the shores of Loch-na-Gaoil, in the Isle of Mull. 
We sail alonj^ this desolate coast (which exhibits no mark of human habitation) 
with the advantage of a pleasant day, and a brisk, though not a favoiinihle gale. 
Two o’c/ocA— -Row ashore to see tlie little harbour and village of Rowdill, oh the 
coast of Harris. There is a decent three-storied house, Monging to the laird, Mr. 
Macleod of the Harris, where we were told two of his female relations lived. A 
large vessel had been stranded last year, and two or three carpenters were about 
repairing her, but in such a style of Highland laziness tliat I suppose she may float 
next century. The harbour is neat enough, but wants a little more cover to the 
eastward. The ground, on landing, does not seem altogether so desolate as from 
the sea. In the former point of view, we overlook all tho retired glens and crevices 
w'hich, by infinite address and labour, are rendered capable of a little cultivation. 
But few and evil are the patches so cultivated in Harris, as far as we have seen. 
Above ttie house is situated the ancient church of Rowdill. This pile was unfor- 
tunately burned down by accident some years since, by fire taking to a quantity of 
wood laid in for fitting up. It is a building in the form of a cross, with a rude 
tower at the eastern end, like some old English churches. Upon this tower aro 
certain pieces of sculpture, of a kind the last which one would have expected on a 
building dedicated to religious purposes. Some have lately fallen in a storm, but 
enough remains to astonish us at the grossness of tlie archiU'Ct and the age. 

“ Within the church are two ancient monuments. 'Flic first, on the right hand 
of the pulpit, presents the effigy of a warrior crimph tely armed in platit annour, 
with his hand on his two-handed broadsword. His helmet is piu'kiid, with a gorget 
or upper corslet which seems to be made of mail. His figure lies flat on tint monu- 
ment, and is in has relief, of the natural size. Tlie areh which siiriiioniitH tliis 
monument is curiously carved with the figures of tho apostles. Tii the flat space 
of the wall beneath the arch, and above the tomb-stone, are a variety of eompart- 
ifients, exhibiting tlie amis of tlie Macleods, being a |^.illey with tho sails spread, a 
rude view of Dunvegan Castle, some saints and religious emblems, and a Ijatin 
inscription, of which our time, (or skill) was inadequate to decyplier the first line ; 
hut the others announced the tenant of the monument to he ^Hvxandcr^fitim H7/- 
lielmi MacLeod^ de Dunveffan^ Afmo Dni M.crcc.xxviii. A roueh older monument 
(said also to represent a Laird of Macleod) lies in the transept, but without any 
arch over it. It represents the grim fi^re of a Highland chief, not in feudal armour 
like the former, but dressed in a plaid — (or perhaps a shirt of mail) — ^reaching 
down below the knees, with a broaa sort of hem upon its lower extremity. The 
figure wears a high-peaked open helmet, or scull-cap, with a sort of tippet of mail 
attached to it, which falls over the breast of the warrior, pretty much as women 
wear a handkerchief or short shawl. This remarkable figure is bearded most tyran- 
nically, and has one hand on his long two-handed sword, the other on his dirk, both 
of which hang at a broad belt. Another weapon, probably his knife, seems to have 
been also attached to the baldric. His feet rest on his two dogs entwined together, 
and a similar emblem is said to have supported his head, but is now defaced, as 
indeed the whole monument bears marks of the unfortunate fire. A lion is placed 
at each end of the stone. Who the hero was whom this martial monument com- 
memorated, we could not learn. Indeed, our Cicerone was but imperfect. He 
chanced to be a poor devil of an excise-officer, who had lately made a seizure of a 
still upon a neighbouring island, after a desperate resistance. Upon seeing our 
cutter, he mistoede it, as has often happened to us, for an armed vessel belonging to 
the revenue, which ^e appearance and equipment of the yacht, and the number of 
men, make her resemble considerably. He was much disappointed when he found 
we had nothing to do with the tribute to Casar, and begged us not to undeceive the 
natives, who were so much irritated against him that he found it necessary to wear 
a loaded pair of pistols in each pocket, which he showed to our Master, Wilson, to 
convince him of the perilous state in which he found himself while exercising so 
obnoxious a duty in tne midst of a ficrce-tempered people, and at many miles dis- 
tance from any possible countenance or assistance. The village of Rowdill consists 
of Highland huts of the common construction, u e. a low circular wall of large 
stones, without mortar, deeply sunk in the ground, aurmounted W a thatched roof 
secured by ropes, without any chimney but a hole in the roof, 'niere may be forty 
such houses in the village. We heard ftiat the laird was procuring a schoolmaster 
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—he of the parish being ten miles distant — and there was a neatness about tlie large 
house which seems to indicate that thinm are |^oing on well. Adjacent to the 
churchyard were two eminences, apparenuV artificial. Ujpon one was fixed a stone, 
seemingly the staff of a cross ; upon another the head of a cross, with a sculptun^ 
of the crucifixion. These monuments (which refer themselves to Catholic times of 
course) are popularly called, Tht crosslets, or little crosses. 

“ Get on board at five, and stand across the Sound for Skye with the ebb-tide in 
our favour. The sunset being delightful, we enjoy it upon de^k, admiring the 
Sound on each side bounded by islands. That of Skye lies in the east, with some 
very high mountains in the centre, and a bold rocky coast in front, opening up into 
several lochs, or arms of the sea; — ^that of Loch Folliart, near 'the upper end of 
which Dunvegan is situated, is opposite to us, but our breeze has failed us, and the 
Hood-tide will soon set in, which is likely to carry us to the northward of this object 
of our curiosity until next morning. To the west of us lies Harris, with its varie- 
gated ridges of mountains, now mear, distinct, and free from clouds. The sun is 
just settii^ behind the Island of Bernera, of which we see one conical hill. North 
Uist and Bcnbecula continue from Harris to the southerly line of what is called the 
Long Island. They are as bold and mountainous, and probably as barren as Har- 
ris— worse they cannot be. Unnumbered islets and holms, each of which has its 
name and its history, skirt these larger isles, and arcs visible in this clc^ar evening 
as distinct and separate objects, lying lone and quiet upon the face of the undis- 
turbed and scarce-rippling sea. To our berths at ten, after admiring the scenery for 
some time. 

Au^iy 1814. — ^Wake under the Castle of Dunvegan, in the Loch of Fol- 
liart. I had sent a cqrd to the Laird of Maclcod in the morning, who came off be- 
fore we were dressed, and carried us to his castle to breakfast. A part of Dunve- 
gan is very old ; ‘ its birth tradition notes not.* Another large tower was built by 
the same Alaster Macleod whose burial-place and monument we saw yesterday at 
Rowdill. He had a Gaelic surname, signifying the Hump-backed. Roderick 
More (knighted by James VI.) erected a long edifice combining these two ancient 
towers : and other pieces of building, forming a sc][uarc, were accomplished at dif- 
ferent times. The whole castle occunies a precipitous mass of rock overhanging 
the lake, divide'd by two or three islands in that place, which form a snug little 
harbour under the walls. There is a court-yard looxing out upon the sea, protected 
by a battery, at least a succession of embrasures, for only two guns are pointed, and 
these unfit for service. The ancient entrance rose up a flight of steps cut in the 
rock, and passed into this court-yard through a portal, hut this is now demolished. 
You land under the castle, and, walking round, find yourself in front of it. This 
was originally inaccessible, for a brook coming down on the one side, a chasm of 
the rocks on the other, and a ditch in front, made it impervious. But the late Mac- 
leod built a bridge over the stream, and the present laird is executing an entrance 
suitable to the character of this remarkable fortalice, by making a portal between 
two advanced towers and an outer court, from which he proposes to throw a draw- 
bridge over to the high rock in front of the castle. This, if well executed, cannot 
fail to have a good and characteristic effect ^ We were most kindly and hospitably 
received by the chieftain, his lady, and his sister the two last are pretty and ac- 
complished young women, a sort of persons whom we have not seen lor some time ; 
and 1 was quite as much pleased with renewing my acquaintance with them as with 
the sight of a good field of barley just cut (the first harvest we have seen), not to 
mention an extensive young plantation and some middle-aged trees, though all had 
been strangers to mine eyes since 1 left Leith. In the garden — or rather the orchard 
which was formerly the garden— is a pretty cascade, divided into two branches, and 
called Rorie Morels Nurse, because he loved to be lulled to sleep by the sound of 
it. The day was rainy, or at least incoostont, so we could not walk far from the 
casile. Besides the assistance of the laird himself, who was most politely and 
easily attentive, we had 0iat of an intelligent gentlemanlike clergyman, Mr. Suter, 
minister of Kilmore, to explain the wte^de^ys. Within the castle we saw a re- 
marki^le drinking-cup, with an inscription dated a. d. 993, which I have described 
particularly elseiAiere. f I saw also a fhiry flag, a pennon of silk, with something 

* Miw 'Macleod, now Mrs. Spencer PercivaL 

f See note, Lord of the lelee, Seott'a Poetical Works, voL x. p. S4. 
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like round red rowan-berries wrought upon it. We also saw the drinking-hom of Rorie 
More, holding about three pints English measure, an ox’s horn tipp^ with silver, 
not nearly so large as Watt of Harden’s bn^le. The rest of the curiosities in the 
castle are chiefly Indian, excepting an old dirk and the fragment of a two-handed 
sword. W'e learn that most of the Highland superstitions, even that of the sccond- 
sight, are still in force. Grua^ch, a sort of tutelary divinitv, often mentioned by 
Martin in his History of the Western Islands, has still his place and credit, but is 
modernized into a tall man, always a Lowlander, with a long coat and white tvaisU 
coat. Passed a very pleasant <iay. 1 should have said the faiiy-flag had three pro- 
perties. Produced in battle, it multiplied the numbers of the Macleods — spread on 
the nuptial bed, it brought fertility — and lastly, it brought herring into the loch.* 

“24/A ^uguaU 1814.— This morning resist with difliculty Macleod’s kind and 
pressing entreaty to send round the ship and go to the cave at Airds by land ; but 
our party is too large to he accommodate w'ithoiit inconvenience, and mvisions are 
always awkward. AValk and see Macleod’s farm. The plantations seem to thrive 
admirably, although I think he hazards planting his trees greatly too tall. Macleod 
is a spirited and judicious improver, and if he does not hurry too fast, cannot (ail 
to he of service to his people. He seems to think and act much like a chiefi with- 
out the fanfaronade of the character. See a female school patronised by Mrs. M. 
There are about twenty girls, who learn reading, writing, and 8]>iniiiiig ; and being 
compelled to observe habits of cleanliness and neatness when at school, will pro- 
bably be the means of introducing them by degn^es at home. The roads around 
the castle are, generally speaking^ very good ; some are old, some made under the 
operation of the late act. Macleod says almost all the contractors for these last 
roads have failed, being tightly looked after by Government, which 1 confess 1 
think very right. If Government is to give relief when) a disadvantageous con- 
tract has been engaged in, it is plain it cannot be refused in similar instances, so 
that all calculations of expenstjs in such operations are at an end. Tlie day being 
delightfully fair and warm, we walk up to the church of Kilmore. In a cottage, 
at no great distance, we heard the women sin^ng as they waulked the cloth t>y 
rubbing it with their hands and feet, and screaming all the while in a sort of chorus. 
At a distance, the sound was wild and sweet enough, but rather discordant when 
you approach too near the performers. In the churchyard, (otherwise not remark- 

* The following passage from the lost of Scott's Letters on Demonology, (written in 
1830), refers to the night of this 23d of August, 1814. He mentions that twice in his 
life he had experienced the sensation which the Scotch call eerie; gives a night-piece 
of his early youth in the Castle of Glammis, which has already been quoted (ante, p. 
126); and proceeds thus: — Amid such toles of ancient tradition, 1 had from Macleod 
and his lady the courteous offer of the haunted apartment of the castle, about which, as a 
stranger, I might be supposed interested. Accordingly I took possession of it about the 
witching hour. Except, perhaps, some tapestry hanging, and the extreme thickness of 
tlie walls, which argued great antiquity, nothing could have been more eomfbrtable than 
the interior of the apartment ; but if you looked from the windows, the view was such as 
to correspond with the highest tone of superatition. An autumnal blast, sometimes clear, 
sometimes driving mist before it, swept along the troubled billows of the lake, which it 
occasionally concealed, and by fits disclosed. The waves rushed in wild disorder on the 
shore, and covered with foam tlie steep pile of rocks, which, rising from the sea in forms 
Bomething resembling the human figure, have maintained the name of Maclcod's Maidens, 
and, in such a night, seem^ no bad representatives of the Norwegian goddesses, called 
Choosers of the Slain, or Riders of the Storm. There was something of the dignity of 
danger in the scene ; for, on a platform beneath the windows, lay an ancient battery of 
cannon, which bad sometimes been used ajrainst privateers even of late ycmi^ The di^ 
tant scene was a view of that part of the Quillen mountains which are caD^, from their 

form, Macleod’s Dining-Tables. The voice of an angry cascade, temed the Nurse of Rorie 
Mhor, because that chief slept best in its vicinity, was heard from time to time mingling ita 
notes with those of wind and wave. Such was the haunted room U Imnvegan ; and, an 
snob, it well deserved a less sleepy inhabitant In the language of Dr. Johnson, who has 
stomped his memory on this remote place,— * I looked around and wondered that 1 
was not more ailectM ; but the mind is not at all times equal! v ready to be moved.* In a 
word, it is necessary to confosa that, of all I heard or saw, the most engaging apeetacln 
was toe comfbrtabla bed in which I hoped to make amends for some roiwh nights on 
ship-board, and where I slept accordingly without thi nki n g of ghost or goblin, till I was 
called by my servant in the morning.** 
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able^ was a pyramidical monument erected to the father of the celebrated Simon, 
Lora Lovat, who was fostered at Dunvegan. It is now nearly ruinous, and the 
inscription has fallen down. Return to the castle, take our luncheon, and go aboard 
at three— Macleod accompanying us in proper style with his piper. We take leave 
of the castle, where we have been so kindly entertained, witn a salute of seven 
guns. The chief returns ashore, with his piper playing ‘ the Macleods’ gather- 
ing,’ heard to advantage along the calm and pfacia loch, and dying as it retreated 
from us. 

The towers of Dunvegan, with the banner which floated over them in honour 
of their guests, now show^ to great advantage. On the right were a succession 
of three remarkable hills, with round flat tops, popularly c^led Macleod’s Dining- 
Tables. Far behind these, in the interior of the island, arise the much higher and 
more romantic mountains, called Quillen or Cuillin, a name which they have been 
said to owe to no less a person than Cuthullin, or Cuchullin, celebrated by Ossian. 
I ought, I believe, to notice, that Macleod and Mr. Suter have both heard a tacks- 
man of Macleod’s called Grant, recite the celebrated Address to the Sun ; and 
another person, whom they named, repeat the description of Cuchullin’s car. But 
all agree as to the gross infidelity of Maepherson as a translator and editor. It 
ends in the explanation of the Adventures in the Cave of Montesinos, afforded to 
the Knight of La Mancha, by the ape of Gines de Passamoute — some are true and 
some are false. There is little poetical tradition in this country, yet there should 
be a great deal, considering how lately the bards and ^nealogists existed as a dis- 
tinct order. Macleod’s MTtdiiary piper is called MacCrimmon, but the present 
holder of the office has risen above his profession. He is an old man, a lieutenant 
in the army, and a most capital piper, possessing about 200 tunes and pibrochs, 
most of which will probably die with him, as he declines to have any of his sons 
instructed in his art. He plays to Macleod and his lady, but only in the same 
room, and maintains his minstrel privilege by putting on his bonnet so soon as he 
begins to play. These MacCrimmons formerly kept a college in Skye for teaching 
the pipe-music. Macleod’s present piper is of tne name, but scarcely as yet a 
deacon of his craft. He played every day at dinner. After losing sight of the 
Castle of Dunvegan, we open another branch of the loch on which it is situated, 
and see a small village upon its distant bank. The mountains of Quillen continue 
to form a back-ground to the wild landscape with their variegated and peaked out- 
line. We approach Dunvegan-head, a bold bluff cape, where the loch joins the 
ocean. The weather, hitherto so beautiful that we had dined on deck sn aeigneura^ 
becomes overcast and hazy, with little or no wind. Laugh and lie down. 

25iA Jiugtut, 1814. Rise about eight o’clock, the yacht gliding delightfully 
along the coast of Skye with a fair wind and excellent day. On the opposite side 
lie the islands of Ganna, Rum, and Muick, popularly Muck. On opening the 
Sound between Rum and Ganna, see a steep circular rock, forming one side of die 
harbour, on the point of which we can discern the remains of a tower of small 
dimensions, built, it is said, by a King of the Isles to secure a wife of whom he 
was jealous. But, as we kept the Skye side of the Sound, we saw little of these 
islands but what our spy-glasses could show us; the coast of Skye is highly 
romantic, and at the same time displayed a richness of vegetation on ^e lower 
grounds, to which we have hitherto been strangers. We passed tiiiree salt-water 
lochs, or deep embayments, called Loch Bracadale, Loch Eynort, and Loch Britta 
— and about eleven o’clock open Loch Scavig. We were now under the western 
termination of the high mountains of Quillen, whose weather-beaten and serrat^ 
peaks we had admirS at a distance from Dunvegan. They sunk here upon the 
sea, but with the same bold and peremptory aspect which their distant appearance 
indicated. They seemed to consist of precipitous sheets of naked rock, down 
which the torrents were leaping in a hundred lines of foam. The tops, apparently 
inaccessible to human foot, were rent and split into the most tremendous pinnacles; 
towards the base of these bare and precipitous crags, the ground, enriched by the 
soil washed away from them, is verdant and productive. Having passed within 
the small isle of Soa, we enter Loch Scavig under the shoulder ot one of these 
grisly mountains, and observe that the opposite side of the loch is of a milder 
character softened down into steep green declivities. From the depth of the bay 
advanced a headlhnd of high rocks which divided the lake into two recesses, from 
each of which a brook seemed to issue. Here Macleod had intimated we should 
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find a romantic loch, but we were uncertain up what inlet we should proceed in 
search of it. We chose, against our better judgment, the southerly inlet where we 
saw a house which might afford us information. On manning our boat and rowing 
ashore, we observed a hurry among tlie inhabitants, owing to our being as ususd 
suspected for kin^^s men^ although, Heaven knows, we have nothing to do with 
the revenue but to spend the part of it corresponding to our equipment. We find 
that Acre is a lake adjoining to each branch of the bay, and foolishly walk a couple 
of miles to see that next the farm-house, merely because the honest man seemed 
jealous of the honour of his own loch, Aough we were speedily convinced it was 
not Aat which we had been recommended to examine. It had no peculiar merit 
excepting from its neighbourhood to a very high cliff or mountain of precipitous 
granite ; otherwise, the sheet of water docs not equal even Cauldshiels Loch. Re- 
turned and re-embarked in our boat, for our guide shook his head at our proposal to 
climb over the peninsula which divides the two bays and the two lakes. In rowing 
round the headland surprised at the infinite number of sea-fowl, then busy appa- 
rently witli a shoal of Ash ; at the depth of the bay, find that the discharge uom 
Ais second lake forms a sort of waterfall or rather rapid ; round this place were 
assembled hundreds of trouts and salmon struggling to get up into the fresh water; 
with a net we might have had twenty salmon at a haul, and a sailor, with no better 
hook than a crooked pin, caught a dish of trouts during our absence. 

Advancing up this huddling and riotous brook, we found ourselves in a most 
extraordinary scene ; we were surrounded by hills of the boldest and most pre- 
cipitous character, and on the margin of a lake whirli seemed to have sustained 
the ccmstaiit ravages of torrents from these rude neighbours. The shores consisted 
of huge layers of naked granite, here and there intermixed with bogs, and heaps 
of gravel and sand marking the course of torrents. Vegetation there was little 
or none, and the mountains rose so pcrfiendicularly from the water’s edge, that 
Rorrow'dale is a jest to them. We proeecdcA about one mile and a half up Ais 
diicp, dark, and solitary lake, which is about two miles long, half a mile broad, 
and, as we learned, of extreme depth. The vapour which enveloped the mountain 
ridges obliged us by assuming a thousand shapes, varying its veils in all sort of 
forms, but sometimes clearing off altogeAcr. It is true it made us pay the penalty 
by some heavy and downright showers, from the fre<)uency of which, a Highland 
bojir, whom we brought from the farm, told us the lake was popularly called the 
W^ater Kettle. The proper name is Loch Corriskin, from the deep come or hollow 
in the mountains of Cuillin, which affords the basin for this wonderful sheet of 
water. It is as exquisite as a savage scene, as Ijoch Katrine is as a scene of stem 
beauty. After having penetrated so far as distinctly to observe the termination of 
the lake, under an immense mountain wrhich rises abruptly from Ac head of the 
waters, wre returned, and often stopped to admire the ravages which storms must 
liavc made in these recesses when all human witnesses were driven to places of 
more shelter and security. Stones, or rather large massive fragments of rock of a 
composite kind, perfectly different from the granite barriers of the lake, lay luion 
the rocky beiich in the straiig^jst and most precarious situations, as if abandoned by 
the torrents which had home them down from above ; some lay loose and tottering 
upon the ledges f)f the natural rock, with so little security that the slightest push 
moved them, though their weight exc/ceded tons. These detached rocks were 
chiefly what ate called plum-pudding stones. Tliose which formed the shore were 
granite. The opposite side of Ae lake seemed quite pathless, as a huge mountain, 
one of Ae detached ridges of Ae Quillen, sinks in a profound and almost perpen- 
dicular precipice down to the water. On the left hand side, which we traversed, 
rose a higher and equally inaccessible mountain, the top of which seemed to con- 
tain the crater of an exhausted volcano. I never saw a spot on which there was 
less appearance of vegetation of any kind ; Ae eye rested on nothing but brown 
and naked crags,* and the rocks on which we walked by the side of the loch ww 
as bare as Ae pavement of Cheapside. Tliere are one or two spots of islets in Ae 
loch which seem to bear juniper, or some such low bushy shruo. 


• ‘ Rarely human eye has known 
A scene so stern as Aat dread lake, 
WiA its dark ledge of barren stone. 
Seems Aat primeval carAquake's sway 
UaA rent a strange and shatter’d way 
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“ Returned from oiir extrsiordinaiy walk, and went on board. During dinner, our 
vessel quitted Loch Scavig, and having doubled its southern cape, opened the bay 
or salt-water Loch of Sleapin. There went again on shore to visit the late dis- 
covered and much celebrated cavern, called Macallister’s Cave. It opens at the 
end of a deep ravine running upward from the sea, and the proprietor, Mr. Macal- 
lister of Strath Aird, finding that visiters injured it, b^ breaking and carrying away 
tiie stalactites with which it abounds, has secured this cavern by an eight or nine 
feet wall, with a door. Upon enquiring for the key, we found it was three milc.s 
up the loch at the laird's house. It was now late, and to stay until a messenger 
had gone and returned three miles, was not to be thought of, any more tlian the 
alternative of going up the loch and lying there all night. We therefore, with 
regret, resolved to scale the wall, in which attempt, by the assistance of a rope and 
some ancient acquaintance with orchard-breaking, we easily succeeded. Tiie first 
entrance to this celebrated cave is nidc and unpromising, but the light of the ton*hes 
with which we were provided, is soon reflected from roof, floor, and walls, which 
seem as if they were sheeted v«rith marble, partly smooth, partly niugh with frost- 
work and rustic ornaments, and partly wrought into statuar}''. The floor forms a 
steep and diflicult ascent, and might be fancifully compared to a shoot of water, 
which, while it rushed whitening and foaming down a declivity, had been suddenly 
arrested and consolidated by the spell of an enchanter. Upon attaining tlie summit 
of this ascent, the cave descends with equal rapidity to th(i brink of a pool of thu 
most limpid water, about four or iiyc yards broad. There opens beyond this pool 
a portal arch, with beautiful white chasing upon the sides, which promises a con- 
tinuation of the cave. One of our sailors swam across, for there w'as no other 
mode of passing, and informed us (as indeed we partly saw by the light he carried), 
that the enchantment of Macallistcr's cave terminated with this portal, beyond 
which there was only a rude ordinary cavern speedily choked witli stones and 
earth. But the pool, on the brink of which we stood, surrounded by tlie most 
fanciful moulding in a substance resembling white marble, and distinguisiied by 
the depth and purity of its waters, might be the bathing grotto of a Naiad. 1 think 
a statuary mignt catch beautiful hints from the fanciful and romantic disposition of 
the stalactites. There is scarce a form or group that an active fancy may not trace 
among the grotesque ornaments which have been gradually moulded in this cvivcrn 
by the dropping of the calcareous water, and its hardening into petrifactions ; many 
of these have been destroyed by the senseless rage of appropnatioii among recent 
tourists, and the CTotto has lost ^I am informed), through the smoke of torches, 
much of that vivid silver tint which was originally one of its chief distinctions. 
But enough of beauty remains to compensate for all that may be lost. As the 
e^iest m^e of return, I slid down the polished sheet of marble which forms the 
rising ascent, and thereby injured my pantaloons in a way which my jacket is ill 
calculated to conceal. Our wearables, after a month’s hard service, begin to be 

Through the rude bosom of the hill; 

And that each nuked precipice, 

Sable ravine, and dark abyss, 

Tells of the outrage still. 

The wildest glen, but this, can show 
Some touch of Nature’s genial glow ; 

On high Benmorc green mosses grow, 

And heath-bells bud in deep Glencroe, 

And copse on Cruchan-Bcn ; 

But here — above, around, below, 

On mountain or in glen. 

Nor tree, nor shrub, nor plant, nor flower, 

Nor aught of vegetative power, 

The weary eye muy ken ; 

For all is rocks at random thrown. 

Black waves, bare crags, and banks of stone. 

As if were here denied 
The summer’s sun, the spring's sweet dew. 

That clothe with many a varied hue 
The bleakest mountain4iide.' 

Lard of the Isles, iil 14. 
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frail, and there are daily demands for repairs. Our eatables also begin to assume 
a real nautical anpeardnee— no soft bread— milk a rare commodity— and those gen- 
tlemen most in favour with John Peters, the steward, who prefer salt beef to fresh. 
To make amends, we never hear of sea-sickness, and the mod-humour and har- 
mony of the party continue uninterrupted. When we left ffie cave we carried off 
two grandsons of Mr. Macallister’s, remarkably fine boys ; and Erskinc, who may 
be called Uami dtis AWrtfw, treated them most kindly, and showed them all the 
curiosities in the vessel, causing even the guns to be fired for their amusement, 
besides filling their pockets w'i£ almonds and raisins. So that, with a handsome 
letter of apology, 1 hope we may erase any evil impression Mr. Macallister may 
adopt from our storming the exterior defences of his cavern. After having sent 
them ashore in safety, stand out of the bay with little or no wind, for the opposite 
island of Egg.” 


CHAPTER XXXII. 

DIARY CONTINUED— CAVE OF EGG— IONA— STAFFA-DUNSTAFFN AGE— DUN- 
LUCE CASTLE-<;iANTS’ CAUSEWAY— ISLE OF ARRAN, Ac— DIARY CONCLU- 
DED, AUGUST— SEITEMBER, 1814. 

2Glh Jluf^ust, 1R14. — ^At seven this morning were in the Sound which divides 
the Isle of Hum from that of Egg. Rum i.<) rude, barren, and moiiiitainous ; Egg, 
although hilly and rocky, and traversed hy one remarkable ridge called Scuir-Kgg, 
has, ill point of soil, a much more promising appearance. Southward of botli lies 
Muick, or Muck, a low and fertile island, and though the least, yet probably tiic 
most valuable of the three. Caverns being still tbe order of the day, we man the 
boat and row along the shore of Egg, in quest of tliat which vras the memombie 
scene of a horrid feudal vengeance. W'e had rounded more than half the island, 
admiring the entrance of many a bold natural cave which its rocks exhibit, but 
without finding that wliicb we sought, until we procured a guide. This noted cave 
has a very narrow entrance, through which one can hardly creep on knees and 
hands. It rises steep and lofty within, and runs into the bowels of the rock to the 
depth of 255 measured feet. The height at the entrance may be about three feet, 
but rises to eighteen or twenty, and the breadth may vary in the same proportion. 
The rude and stony bottom of this cave is strewed with the bones of men, women, 
and children, being the sad relics of the ancient inhabitants of the island, 200 in 
number, who were slain on the following odksion : — ^l'he«.MacdonaIdB of the Isle 
of Egg, a people dependent on Clanranafd, had done some injury to the Laird of 
Maeleod. The tradition of the isle says, that it was by a personal attack on the 
chieftain, in which his back was broken ; but that of the other isles bears that the 
injury was offered to two or three of the Macleods, who, landing upon Egg and 
using some freedom with the young women, were seized by the islanders, bound 
hand and foot, and turned adiitt in a boat, which the winds and waves safely con- 
ducted to Skye. To avenge the offence given, Maeleod sailed with such a body of 
men as rendered resistance hopeless. The natives, fearing his vengeance, concealed 
themselves in this cavern, ana after strict search, the Macleods went on board their 
galleys, after doing what mischief they could, concluding the inhabitants had left 
the isle. But next morning they espied from ^eir vessm a man upon the island, 
and, immediately landing again, they traced his retreat, by means of a light snow 
on the ground, to this cavern. Maeleod then summonesd the subterraneous garrison, 
and demanded that the individuals who had offended him, should be delivered up. 
This was peremptorily refused. The chieftain thereupon caused his people to divert 
the course of a nil of water, which, falling over the mouth of the cave, would liave 
prevented his purposed vengeance. He men kindled at the entrance of the cavern 
a huge fire, and maintained it until all within were destroyed by suffocation. The 
date of this dreadful deed must have been recent, if one can judge from the fresh 
appearance of those relics. I brought off, in spite of the prejudices of our sailors, a 
sKull, which seems that of a young woman. 

VolI. 3Q 44* 
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Before re-embarking, we visit another cave opening to the sea, but of a charac- 
ter widely different, being a large open vault as high as that of a cathedral, and 
running back a great way into the rock at the same height; the height and width 
of the opening give light to the whole. Here, after 1745, when the Catholic priests 
were scarcely tolerated, the priest of Egg used to perform the Romish service. A 
huge ledge of rock, almost half-way up one side of the vault, served for altar and 

S nlpit; and the appearance of a priest and Highland congregation in such an extraor- 
inary place of worship, might have engaged the pencil of Salvator. Most of the 
inhabitants of Egg are still Catholics, and laugh at their neighbours of Rum, who, 
having been converted by the cane of their chieftain, are called Protestants of the 
yellow stick. The Presbyterian minister and Catholic priest live upon this little 
island on very good terms. The people here were much irritated a^inst the men 
of a revenue vessel who had seized all the stills, &c., in the neighbouring Isle of 
Muck, with so much severity as to take even the people's bedding. We had been 
mistaken for some time for this obnoxious vessel. Got on board about two o'clock, 
and agreed to stand over for Coll, and to be ruled by the wind as to what was next 
to be done. Bring up my journal. 

“27/A Jugust, 1814. — ^The wind, to which we resigned ourselves, proves ex- 
ceedingly tyrannical, and blows squally the whole night, which, with the swell of 
the Atlantic, now unbroken by any islands to windward, proves a means of great 
combustion in the cabin. 'Flie dishes and glasses in the steward's cupboards be- 
come locomotive — portmanteaus and writing-desks arc more active than necessary— 
it is scarcely possible to keep one's self within bed, and impossible to stand upright 
if you rise. Having crept upon deck about four in the morning, 1 find we are beat- 
ing to windward off thp Isle of Tyree, with the determination on the part of Mr. 
Stevenson, that his constituents should visit a reef of rocks called Skerry Vhor^ 
where he thought it would be essential to have a lighthouse. Loud remonstrances 
on the part of the Commissioners, who one and all declare they will subscribe to 
his opinion, whatever it may be, rather than continue this infernal buffeting. Quiet 
perseverance on the part of Mr. and great kicking, bouncing, and squabbling 
upon that of the yacht, who seems to like the idea of Skerry Vhor as little as the 
Commissioners. At length, by dint of exertion, come in sight of this long ridge 
of rocks (chiefly under water), on which the tide breaks in a most tremendous 
style. There appear a few low broad rocks at one end of the reef, which is about 
a mile in length. These are never entirely under water, though the surf dashes 
over them. To go through all the forms, Hamilton, Duff, and I, resolve to land 
upon these bare rocks in company with Mr. Stevenson. Pull through a very heavy 
swell with great difficulty, and approach a tremendous surf dashing over black 
pointed rocks. Our rowers, however, get the boat into a quiet creek between two 
rocks, where we contrive to land wdl wetted. I saw nothing remarkable in my 
way, excepting soveraLseals, whichV^e might have shot, but, in the doubtful cir- 
cumstances of the landing, we did not care to bring guns. We took possession of 
the rock in name of the Commissioners, and generously bestowed our own great 
names on its crags and creeks. The rock was carefully measured by Mr. S. It 
will be a most desolate position for a lighthouso— the Bell Rock and Eddy stone a 
joke to it, for the nearest land is the wild island of Tyree, at fourteen miles’ dis- 
tance. So much for the Skerry Vhor. 

“ Came on board proud of our achievement ; and, to the great delight of all par- 
ties, put the ship before the wind, and run swimmingly down for Iona. See a large 
square-rigged vessel, supposed an American. Reach Iona about five o'clock. The 
inhabitants of the isle of Colnmba, understanding their interest as well as if they 
had been Deal boatmen, charged two guineas for pilotage, which Captain W. 
abridged into fifteen shillings, too much for ten minutes' work. We soon got on 
shore, and landed in the bay of MarWrs, beautiful for its wjiite sandy beach. Here 
all de^ bodies are still landed, and laid for a time upon a small rocky eminence, 
called the Sweyne, before they are interred. Iona, tne last time I saw it, seemed 
to me to contain the most wretched people 1 had any where seen. But ei^er they 
have got better since 1 was here, or my eyes, familiarized with the wretchedness 
of Zeuand and the Harris, are less shocked with that of Iona. Certainly their 
houses are better than either, and the appearance of the people not worse. This 
little fertile isle contains upwards of 400 inhabitants, all living upon small farms, 
which they divide and subdivide as their families increase, so that the country is 
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greatly over-peopled, and in some danger of a famine in case of a year of searcity. 
Visit the nunnery and Reilig Oran, or burial-place of St. Oran, but the night coming 
on we return on board. ^ 

“ 28/A Jufrusf, 1814. — ^Carry our breakfast ashore — ^take that repast in the house 
of Mr. Maclean, the school masti^r and cicemne of the island-— and resume our in- 
vestigation of the ruins of the cathedral and the cemetery. Of these monuments, 
more than of any other, it may be said with propriety, 

* You never trend upon them but you set 

Your feet upon some ancient history.** 

I do not mean to attempt a d(?8cription of what is so well-known as the rains of 
Iona. Yet 1 think it has been as yet inadc^qnuUOy performed, for the vast nuiiibor 
of carved tombs containing the reltques of the great, exceeils credibility. In gi»n- 
eral, even in the most noble churches, the number of the vulgar dead exceed in all 
proportion the few of eminence who are deposited under monuments. Iona is in 
all respects the reverse ; until lately the inhabitants of the isle did not presume to 
mix their vul^r dust with that of chiefs, reguli, and abbots. 'Flie number, there- 
fore, of carved and inscribed tombstones is quite marvellous, and I can easily credit 
the story told by Sadie. vercll, who assures us that .100 inscriptions had been col- 
lected, and wore lost in the troubles of the 17tb century. Kveii now many more 
might be deciphered than have yet been made public, but the ruslic slep of the 
peasants and of Sassenaeh visitants is fast destroying these faint lueriiori.ils of the 
valiant of the isles. A skilful antiquary remaining here a WTck, and having (or 
assuming) the power of raising the half-sunk monuments, might inakr a curious 
collection. We could only gaze and grieve; yet had the day not been Sunday, we 
w'ould have brought our seamen ashore, and endeavoured to have raist^d srtme of 
tliesc inomimeiits. The celebrated ridges calleil Jumairt: m'n Hitrhrean^ or raves 
of the Kings, can now scarce be said to exist, though their site* is still pointed out. 
UndouhtodTy, the thirst of spoil, and* the frequent custom of burying treasures with 
the ancient princes, occasioned their early violation ; nor am 1 any sturdy believer 
in their being regularly ticketed oiT by inscriptions into the tombs of the Kings of 
Scotland, of Ireland, of Norway, and so forth. If such inscriptions ever existi>d, 1 
should deem them the work of some crafty bishop or abbot, for the credit of bis 
diocese or convent. Macbeth is said to have been the last King of Scotland here 
buried ; sixty preceded him, all doubtless as powerful in their day, but now un- 
known— enrent quia vate sacra, A few weeks* labour of Shakspeare, an obscure 
player, has done more for the memory of Macbeth than all the gifts, wealth, and 
monuments of this cemetery of princes have been able to secure to the rest of its 
inhabitants. It also occurred to me in Iona (as it has on many similar occasions) 
that die traditional recollections concerning the monks themselves are wonderfully 
faint, contrasted with the beautiful and interesting monuments of architecture which 
they have left behind them. In Scotland particularly, the people have frequently 
traditions wonderfully vivid of the persons and achievements of ancient warriors, 
whose towers have long been levelled with the soil. But of the monks of Melrose, 
Kelso, Aberbrothock, Iona, &c. &c. &c., they can tell nothing but that such a race 
existed, and inhabited the stately ruins of these monasteries. The quiet, slow, and 
uniform life of those recluse beings, glided on, it may be, like a nark and silent 
stream, fed from unknown resources, and vanishing from the eye, without leaving 
any marked trace of its course. Tlio life of die chieftain was a mountain torrent 
thundering over rock and precipice, which, less deep and profound in itself, leaves 
on the minds of die terrified spectators those deep impressions of awe and wonder 
which are most readily handea down to posterity. i i- 

“ Among the various monuments exhibited at Iona, is one where a Maclean lies 
in the same grave with one of the Maefies or Maednffies of Colonsay, with whom 
he had lived in alternate friendship and enmity during their lives. ‘ He lies above 
him during deadi,* said one of Maclean*8 followers, as his chief was interned, ‘ as 
he was above him during life.* There is a very ancient monument lying among 
those of the Macleans, but perhaps more ancient than any of them ; it has a knight 
riding on horseback, and behind him a minstrel playing on a harp ; this is conjec- 
tured to be Reginald Macdonald of the Isles, but there seems no reason for disjoin- 
ing him from his kindred who sleep in the cathedral. A supposed ancestor of the 
Stewarts, called Paul Pearson, or ]Paul the purse-bearer (treasurer to the King of 
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Scotland), is said to lio under a stone near the Lords of the Isles. Most of the 
monuments en^ved by Pennant are still in the same state of presenration, as are 
the few ancient crosses which are left. What a sight Iona must have been, when 
360 crosses, of the same size and beautiful workmanship, were ranked upon the 
little rocky ridge of eminences which form the backgrouna to the cathedral ! Part 
of the tower of die cathedral has fallen since I was here. It would require a better 
architect than 1 am, to say any thing concerning the antiquity of these ruins, but I 
conceive those of the nunnery and of the Being nan Orat^ or Oran's chapel, are 
decid^ly the most ancient. Upon the cathedral and buildings attached to it, there 
are marks of repairs at different times, some of them of a late date, being obviously 
designed not to enlarge the buildings, but to retrench them. We take a reluctant 
leave of Iona, and go on board. 

The haze and dullness of the atmosphere seem to render it dubious if we can 
proceed, as we intended, to Staffs to-day— for mist among these islands is rather 
unpleasant. Erskine reads prayers on deck to all hands, and introduces a very apt 
allusion to our being now in sight of the first Christian Church from which Revela- 
tion was diffused over Scotland and all its islands. There is a very good form of 
prayer for the Lighthouse Service, composed by the Rev. Mr. Brunton.* A plea- 
sure vessel lies under our lee from Bolrast, widi an Irish party related to Macniel 
of Colonsay. The haze is fast de^nerating into downnght rain, and that right 
heavy — verifying the words of Collins — 

* And thither where beneath the ehowery west 

The mighty Kings of throe fair realms are laid.* 

After dinner, the weather being somewhat cleared, sailed for Staffs, and took boat. 
The surf running heavy up between the island and the adjacent rock, called Boo- 
shala, we landed at a creeic near the Cormorant's cave. The mist now returned so 
thick as to hide all view of Iona, which was our land-mark ; and although Duff, 
Stevenson, and I, had been formerly on the isle, we could not agree upon the pro- 
per road to the cave. 1 engaged myself, with Duff and Erskine, in a clamber of 
great toil and danger, and which at len^h brought me to the Cannonrball^ as they 
call a round granite atone moved by the sea up and down in a groove of rock, whicn 
it has worn mr itself, with a noise resembling thunder. Here I gave up my research, 
and returned to my companions, who had not been more fortunate. As night was 
now falling, we resolveu to go aboard and postpone the adventure of the enchanted 
cavern until next day. The yacht came to an anchor with the purpose of remaining 
off the island all night, but the hardness of the ground, and the weather becoming 
squally, obliged us to return to our safer mooring at Y-Columb-Kill. 

** fS9th JlugwU 1814. — ^Night squally and rainy— morning ditto— we weigh, how- 
ever, and return toward Staffs, and, very happily, the day clears as we approach 
the isle. As we ascertained the situation of the cave, I shall only make this 
memorandum, that when the weather will serve, the best landing is to the lee of 
Booshala, a little conical islet or rock, composed of basaltic columns placed in an 
oblique or sloping position. In this way, you land at once on the flat causeway, 
formed by the heads of truncated pillars, which leads to the cave. But if the state 
of the tide renders it impossible to land under Booshala, then take one of the adja* 
cent creeks; in which case, keeping to ffie left hand along' the top of the ledge of 
rocks which girdles in the isle, you find a dangerous and precipitous descent to the 
causeway aforesaid, from the table. Here we were under the necessity of towing 
our Commodore, Hamilton, whose gallant heart never fails him, whatever the ten- 
derness of his toes may do. He was successfully lowered by a rope down the 
precipice, and proceeding along the flat terrace or causeway alrmy mentioned, we 
reached the celebrated cave. 1 am not sure whether I was not more affected by 
this second, than by the first view of it. The stupendous columnar side walls— 
the depth and strength of the ocean with which the cavern is filled— 4he variety of 
tints formed by stalactites dropping and petrifying between the pillars, and resem- 
bling a sort of chasing of yellow or cieam-colourra marble filling the interstices of 
the roof— the corresponding variety below, where the ocean rolls over a red, and in 
some places, a violet-ooloured row, the basis of the basaltic pillars— the dreadful 


* The Rev. Alezander Brunton, D. D., now (1836) Pkoftsior of Oriental Languages in 
the Univeraity of Edinburgh. 
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noise of those aug^ist billows so well corresponding with the grandeur of the scene 
— are all circumstances elsewhere unparalleled. We have now seen in our voyage 
the three ^andest cavenis in Scotland, Smowe, Macallister*s cave, and Staffs ; so 
that, like the Troglodytes of yore, we may be supposed to know something of the 
matter. It is, however, impossible to compare scenes of natures so different, nor, 
were I compelled to assign a preference to any of the three, could 1 do it but with 
reference to their distinct characters, which might affect different individuals in dif- 
ferent degrees. The characteristic of the Smowe cave may in this ease ho called 
the tenihe, for the dilliculties which oppose the stranger are of a nature so uncom- 
monly wild as, for the first time at least, convey an impression of terror — with 
which the scenes to which he is introduced fully correspond. On the other hand, 
the dazzling whiteness of the incrustations in Macallister's cave, the elegance of 
the entablature, the beauty of its limpid pool, and the graceful dignity of its arch, 
render its leading features those of severe and chastened lieaiit)\ Staffs, the third 
of these subterraneous wonders, may challenge sublimity as its principal chararm> 
istic. Without the savage gloom of the Smowe cave, and investigatcMl with more 
apparent case, though, perhaps, with equal real danger, the stately f(*giilarity of its 
columns forms a contrast to the grotesque imagery of Macallister's cave, combining 
at once the sentiments of grandeur and beauty. 'Hie funner is, however, predomi- 
nant, ns it must necessarily be in any scene of the kind. 

“ We had scarce left Staffs when the wind and rain rolunied. It was Krskirie’s 
object and mine, to dine at Torloisk on Loch 'l^la, the seat of my valued friend 
Mrs. Maclean Clophane, and her accomplished daughters. Hut in going up Loch 
Tua betwee Ulva and Mull with this purpose, 

* So thick was the mist on the ocean green, 

Nor cape nor headland could be scon.' 

It was late before wo came to anchor in a small boy presented by the little island 
of Gometra, which may be regarded as a continuation of lllva. We therefore dine 
aboard, and after dinner, Erskino and 1 take the boat and row' across the loch 
under a heavy rain. We could not se^i the house of Torloisk, so very thick was 
the haze, and we were a good deal puzzled how and wliero Ui achtiwe a landing ; 
at length, espying a cart-road, we resolved to trust to its giiidancis as we knew' wo 
must be near the house. We therefore went ashore with our serv'iints, d la bonne 
aventure^ under a drizzling rain. This was soon a matter of little consemicnce, for 
the necessity of crossing a swollen brook wretted me considerably, and Erskirie, 
whose foot slipped, most completely. In wet and weary plight wo reached the 
house after a walk of a mile, in darkness, dirt, and rain, and it is hardly neccKsary 
to say, that the pleasure of seeing our friends soon banished all recollection of our 
unpleasant voyage and journey. 

“ 30/A Mfrugf, 1814. — ^The rest of our friends come ashore by invitation, and 
breakfast with the ladies, w'hoso kindness would fain have delayed us for a few 
days, and at last condescended to ask for one day only— but even this could not be, 
our time wearing short. Torloisk is finely situated upon the coast of Mull, facing 
Staffa. It is a good comfortable house, to which Mrs. Clephane has miule some 
additions. The grounds around have been dressed, so as te smooth their ruggf*d- 
nessy without destroying the irregular and wild character peculiar to the scene and 
country. In this, much taste has been displayed. At '1 orloisk, as at Dunvegan, 
trees grow freely and rapidly, and the extensive plantations formed by Mrs. C. 
serve to show that nothing but a little expense and patience on the part of the pro- 
prietors, with attention to planting in proper places at first, and in keeping up 
fences afterward, are awanting to remove the reproach of nakedness so often thrown 
upon the Western Isles. Wth planting comes shelter and the proper allotment 
and division of fields. With all this Mrs. Clephane is busied, and, I tnist, suc- 
cessfully ; I am sure, actively and usefully. Take leave of my fair friends, with 
regret that I cannot prolong my stay for a day or two. When we come on board, 
we learn that Staffa-Macdonald is just come to his house of Ulva; this is a sort of 
unpleasant dilemma, for we cannot now go there without some neglect towards 
Mrs. Maclean Clephane ; and, on the other hand, from his habits with all of us, he 
may be Justly displeased with our quitting his very threshold without asking for 
him. However, upon the whole matter, and being already under weigh, we judged 
it best to work out of the loch, and continue our purpose of rounding the northern 
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extremity of Mull, and then ranning down the Sound between Mull and the main- 
land. We had not long pursued our Yo^^aee before we found it was like to be a 
very alow one. The wind fell away enttrely, and after repeated tacks we could 
hardly clear die extreme north-western point of Mull by six o’clock-— which must 
have afforded amusement to the ladies whose hospitable entreaties we had resisted, 
as we were almost all the while visible from Torloisk. A fine evening, but scarce 
a breath of wind. 

31s/ August^ 1814. — ^Went on deck between three and four in the morning, and 
found the vessel almost motionless in a calm sea, scarce three miles advanced on 
her voyage. We had, however, rounded the north-western side of Mull, and were 
advancing between the north-eastern side and the rocky and wild shores of Ardna- 
murchan on the mainland of Scotland. Astern were visible in bright moonlight 
the distant mountains of Rum ; yet nearer, the remarkable ridge in the Isle of Egg, 
called Scuir-£gg; and nearest of all the low isle of Muick. After enjoying this 
prospect for some time, returned to my berth. Rise before eight— a delightful day, 
but very calm, and the little wind there is decidedly against us. Creeping on 
slowly, we observe upon the shore of Ardnamurchan, a large old castle called Min- 
gary. It appears to be surrounded with a very high wall, forming a kind of poly- 
gon, in order to adapt itself to the angles of a precipice overhanging the sea, on 
which the castle is founded. Within or beyond the wall, and probably forming 
part of an inner court, I observed a steep roof and windows, probably of the 17th 
century. The whole, as seen with a spy-glass, seems ruinous. As we proceed, 
we open on the left hand Loch Sunart, running deep into the mainland, crossed by 
distant ridges of rocks, and terminating apparently among the high mountains above 
Strontian. On the right hand we open the sound of Mull, and pass the Bloody 
Bay, which acquired that name from a desperate battle fought between an ancient 
Lord of the Isles and his son. The latter was assisted by the M’Leans of Mull, 
then in the plenitude of their power, but was defeated. This was a sea-fight ; gal- 
leys being employed on each side. It has bequeathed a name to a famous pibroch. 

** Proceeding southward, we open the beautiful bay of Tobermory, or Mary’s 
Well. 'Fhe mouth of this fine natural roadstead is closed by an isle called Colvay, 
having two passages, of which only one, the northerly, is passable for ships. The 
bay is surrounded by steep hills, covered with copsewood, through which several 
brooks seek the sea in a succession of beautiful cascades. The villas has been 
established as a fishing station by the Society for British Fisheries, "fhe houses 
along the quay are two and three stories high, and well built ; the feuars paying to 
the Society sixpence per foot of their line of front. On the top of a steep bank, 
rising above the first town, runs another line of second-rate cottages, which pay 
fourpence per foot; and behind are huts, much superior to the ordinary sheds of the 
country, which pay only twopence per foot. -The town is all built upon a regular 
plan, Isud down by the Society. The new part is reasonably clean, and the old not 
unreasonably dirty. We landed at an excellent quay, which is not yet finished, 
and found the little place looked thriving and active. The people were getting in 
their patches of corn ; and the shrill voices of the children, attending their parents 
in the field, and loading the little ponies which are used in transporting the grain, 
formed a chorus not disagreeable to those whom it reminds of similar sounds at 
home. The praise of comparative cleanliness does not extend to the lanes around 
Tobermory, in one of which 1 had nearly bc^n effectually bogpred. But tiie richness 
of the round steep green knolls, clothed with copse, and glancing with cascades, 
and a pleasant peep at a small fresh-water loch embosomed among them— the view 
of the bay, surrounded and guarded by the island of Colvay— the gliding of two or 
three vessels in the more distant Sound— and the row of the gigantic Ardnamur^ 
chan mountains closing the scene to the north, almost justify £e eulogium of Sa- 
cheverel, who, in 1688, declared the bay of Tobermory might equal any prospect in 
Italy. It is said that Sacheverel made some money by weighing up me treasures 
lost in the Florida, a vessel of the Spanish Armada, which was wrecked in the har- 
bour. He himself affirms, that thous^ the use of diving-bells was at first success- 
ful, yet the attempt was afterwards disconcerted by bad weather. 

Tobermory tikes its name from a spring dedicated to the Virgin, which was 
graced bv a chapel, but no vestiges remain of the chapel, and the spring rises in 
me middle of a swamp, whose depth and dirt discouraged the nearer apprbach of 
Protestant pilgrims. Mr. Stevenson, whose judgment is unquestionaUe, thinks 
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that the village should have been built on the island called Colvay, and united to 
the continent by a key, or causeway, built along the southermost channel, which is 
very shallow. By this means the people would have been much nearer the fishings, 
then retired into the depth of the bay. 

‘‘ About three o’clock we get on board, and a brisk and favourable breeze arises 
which carries us smoothly down the Sound. We soon pass Arros, with its frag- 
ment of a castle, behind which is the house of Mr. Maxwell (an odd name for this 
country), chamberlain to the Duke of Argyle, which reminds me of much kindness 
and hospitality received from him and Mr. Stewart, the sherifif-substitute, when 1 
was formerly in Mull. On the shore of Morven, on the opposite side, pass the ruins 
of a small fortalice, called Donanil, situated as usual on a precipice overhanging 
the sea. The ‘ Woody Morven, though the quantity of shaggy diminutive copse, 
which springs up where it obtains any shelter, still shows that it must once have 

merited the epithet, is now, as visible from the Sound of Mull, a bare country of 

which the hills towards the sea have a slope much resembling those in Selkirkshire, 
and accordingly afford excellent pasture, and around several farm-houses well cul- 
tivated and improved fields. I tnink I observe considerable improvement in hus- 
bandry, even since I was here last ; but there is a difference in coming from Oban 
and Cape Wrath.— Open Loch Alline, a beautiful salt-water lake, with a narrow 
outlet to the Sound. It is surrounded by round hills, sweetly fringed with green 
copse below, and one of which exhibits to the spy-glass ruins of a castle. Thcro 
is great promise of beauty in its interior, but we cannot see every thing, 'fho land 
on the southern bank of the entrance slopes away into a promontory, at the extrem- 
ity of which are the very imperfect ruins of the Castle of Arcltornish, to which the 
Lord of the Isles summoneu parliaments, and from whence oie of them dated a 
treaty with the Crown of England as an independent Prince. 'Hicse ruins are seen 
to most advanta^ from the south,^ where they are brought into a line with one high 
fragment towards the west predominating over the rest. The shore of the promon- 
tory on the south side becomes rocky, and when it slopes down to the west rises 
into a very bold and high precipitous bank, skirting the bay on the w'estern side, 
partly cliffy, partly covered with brushwood, with various streams dashing over it 
from a great height. Above the old castle of Ardtornish, and about where the pro- 
montory joins the land, stands the present mansion, a neat white-washed house, 
with several well enclosed and well cultivated fields surrounding it. 

** Tlie high and dignified character assumed by the shores of Morven after leaving 
Ardtornish, continues till we open tlie Loch Linnhe, the commencement of the grrat 
chain of inland lakes running up to Fort-William, and which it is proposed to unite 
with Inverness by means of the Caledonian Canal. The wisdom of the plan 
adopted in this national measure seems very dubious. Had the canal been of more 
moaerate depth, and the burdens imposed upon passing vessels less expensive, 
there can be no doubt that the coasters, sloops, ana barks, would have earned on a 
great trade by means of it. But the expense and plague of locks, dec., may prevent 
these humble vessels from taking this bridged voyage, while ships above twenty 
or thirty tons will hesitate to engage themselves in Uie intricacies of a long lake 
navigation, exposed, without room for manoeuvring, to all the sudden squalls of a 
mountainous countiy. Ahead of us, in the mouth of Loch Linnhe, lies the low 
and fertile isle of Lismore, formerly the ap|mnage of the Bishops of the Isles, who, 
as usual, knew where to choose church patrimony. The coast of the Mull, on the 
right hand of the Sound, has a black, rugged, and unimproved character. Above 
Scallister b^ are symptoms of improvement. Moonli|^ht has risen upon us as we 
pass Duart Castle, now an indistinct mass upon its projecting promontory. It was 
garrisoned for Government so late as 1780, hut is now ruinous. We see, at about 
a mile’s distance, the fatal shelve on which Duart exposed the daughter of Argyle, 
on which Miss Baillie’s play of the Family Legend is founded, but now, 

‘ Without either sound or sign of their shock, 

The waves roU over the Lady’s roek.* 

The placid state of the sea is very different from what I have mn it, when six stout 
rowers could scarce give a boat headway through the conflicting tides. These fits 
of violence so much surprised and offended a body of the Camerons, who were 
bound upon some expedition to Mull, and had been accustomed to the quietness of 
lake-naingation, that they drew their dirks, and began to stab the waves— from 
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which pqralar tale this ran of tide ia called {he Men of Loehaber. The weather be- 
ing delightfully moderate, we agree to hover hereabout ail n^ht, or anchor under the 
Mull shore, should it be necessary, in order to see Dunstallmage to-morrow morn- 
ing. The isle of Kerrera is now in sight, forming the bay of Oban. Beyond lie 
the varied and magnificent summits of the chain of mountains bordering Loch 
Linnhe, as well as those between liOch Awe and Loch Etive, over which the sum- 
mit of Ben (yniachan is proudly prominent. Walk on deck, admiring this roman- 
tic prospect until ten ; tlien below, and turn in. 

** Is/ September^ 1814. — Rise betwixt six and seven, and having discreetly secured 
our breakfast, take boat for the old castle of DunstafTnage, situated upon a promon- 
tory on tlie side of Loch Linnhe and near to Loch Etive. Nothing could exceed 
the beauty of the day and of the prospect. We coasted the low, large, and fertile 
isle of Lismore, where a Catholic Bishop, Chisholm, has established a seminary of 

B men intended for priests, and what is a better thing, a valuable lime-work. 

t speaks well of the lime, but indifferently of the progress of the students. 
Tacking to ^e shore of the loch, we land at Dunstaffhage,»once, it is said, the seat 
of the Scottish monarchy, till success over the Piets and Saxons transferred their 
throne to Scoone, Dumfermline, and at length to Edinburgh, llie Castle is still 
the King’s (nominally), and the Duke of Argylc (nominally also) is hereditary 
keeper. But the real right of property is in the family of the depute-keeper, to 
which it was assigned as an appanage, the first possessor being a natural son of 
an Earl of Argyle. The shell of the castle, for little more now remains, bears 
marks of extreme antiquity. It is souare in form, with round towers at three of 
the angles, and is situated upon a lor^ precipice, carefully scarped on all sides to 
render itperpendicularl The entrance is by a staircase, which conducts you to a 
wooden landing-place in front of the portal-door. Tliis landing-place could for- 
merly be raised at pleasure, being of the nature of a drawbridge. When raised, 
the place was inaccessible. You pass under an ancient arch, with a low vault 
(being the porter’s lodge) on riie right hand, and flanked by loopholes, for firing 
upon an^ hostile guest who might force his passage thus far. This admits you 
into the inner-court, which is about eighty feet square. It contains two mean-look- 
ing buildings, about sixty or seventy years old ; the ancient castle having been con- 
sumed by me in 1715. It is said that the nephew of the proprietor was the incen- 
diary. We went into the apartments, and found they did not exceed the promise 
of the exterior ; but they admitted us to walk upon the battlements of the old castle, 
which displayed a most splendid prospect. Beneath, and far projected into the 
loch, were seen the woods and houses of Campbell of Lochnell. A little summer- 
house, upon an eminence, belonmng to this wooded bank, resembles an ancient 
monument. On the right. Loch Etive, after pouring its waters like a furious cata- 
ract over a strut, called Connell-ferry, comes between the castle and a round island 
belongingr to its demesne, and nearly insulates the sitnation. In front is a low 
rocky eminence on the opposite side of the arm, through which Ijoch Etive flows 
into Loch Linnhe. Here was situated Beregemum^ once, it is said, a British capi- 
tal city ; and, as our informant told us, the largest market-town in Scotland. Of 
this splendour are no remains but a few trenches and excavations, which the dis- 
tance did not allow ns to examine. The ancient masonry of Dunstafifna^ is moul- 
dering fast under time and neglect. The foundations are beginning to aecay, and 
exhibitnps between the rock and the wall; and the battlements are become ruin- 
ous. l%e inner court is encumbered with ruins. A hundred pounds or two would 
put this very ancient fortress in a state of preservation for ag^ but I fear this is 
not to be expected. The stomps of large trees, which had once shaded the vicinity 
of the castle, gave symptoms of decay in the fiunily of Dunstaffnage. We were 
told of some ancient spurs and other curiosities preserved in the castle, but they 
were locked up. In the vicinity of the castle is a chapel which had once been ele- 
gant, but by the building up of windows, Ac., is now heavy enough. I have often 
observed that tlie means adopted in Scotland for repairing old bufldings are gene- 
rallv as destructive of their grace and beauty, as if that had been the express omect. 
Unfortunately most churches, particularly, have gone through both stages of de- 
struction, having been first repaired by tee builmng^up of tee beautiful shafted 
windows, and then the roof being suffer^ to firil in, teey became ruins indeed, but 
without any toack of the pictures^e farther than their massive walls and columns 
may afford. Near the chapel of Dunstaffnage is a lemaikdile echo. 
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“ Re-embarked, and rowing about a mile and a half or better alon? the shore of 
the lake, ag^ln landed under the ruins of the old castle of Dunolly. This fortress, 
which, like that of Dunstaifnagc, forms a marked feature in this exquisite landscape, 
is situated on a bold and precipitous promontory overhanging the lake. The prin- 
cipal part of the ruins now remaining is a square tower or keep of the ordinary size, 
which had been the citadel of the castle ; but flagments of other buildings, over- 
grown with ivy, show that Dunolly had once been a place of considerable import- 
ance. These had enclosed a court-yard, of which the keep probably formed one 
side, the entrance being by a very steep ascent from the land side, which had for- 
merly been cut acrtjss by a deep moat, and defended doubtless by outworks and a 
drawbridge. Beneath the castle stands the modern house of Dunolly, a decent 
mansion, suited to the reduced state of the IVfacDougalls of Lorn, who, from being 
Barons powerful enough to give battle to and defeat Robert Bruce, are now declinoa 
into private gentlemen of moderate fortune. 

“ This very ancient family is descended flfom Somerled, Thane, or rather, under 
that name. King of Argylc and the Hebrides. He had two sons, to one of whom 
he left his insular possessions— and he became founder of the dynasty of the Lords 
of the Isles, who maintained a stirring independence during the middle ages. The 
other was founder of the family of the MacDoiigalls of Lorn. One of them being 
married to a niece of the Red Gumming, in revenge of his slaughter at DumiVies, 
took a vigorous part against Robert Bruce in his struggles to maintain the independ- 
ence of Scotland. At length die King, turning his whole strength towards Mac- 
Dougall, encountered him at a pass near Loch Awe ; but the Highlanders, being 
possessed of the strong ground, compelled Bruce to retreat, and again gave him 
battle at Dal^, near Tynedrum, where he had concentrated his forces. Here he 
was again defeated, and the tradition of the MacDougnll family bears, that in the 
conflict the Lord of Lorn engaged hand to hand with Bnice, and was struck down 
by that monarch. As they grappled together on the ground, Bruce being upper- 
most, a vassal of MacDougall, called MacKeoch, relieved his master by pulling 
Bruce from him. In this close struggle the King left his mantle and brooch in the 
hands of his enemies, and the latter trophy was Tong preserved in the family, until 
it was lost in an aecidental fire. Barbour tells the same story, but I think with 
circumstances somewhat different. When Bruce had gained the throne for which 
he fought so long, he displayed his resentment against the MacDougalls of Lorn, 
by depriving thorn of the greatest part of their domains, which were bestowed 
chiefly upon the Steward of Scotland. Sir Colin Campbell, the Knight of Loch 
Awe, and the Knight of Glenurchy, Sir Campbell, married daughters of 

the Steward, and received with them great portion of the forfeiture of MacDougall. 
Bruce even compelled or persuaded the Lord of the Isles to divorce his wife, who 
was a daughter of MacDougall, and take in marriage a relation of his own. The 
son of the divorced lady was not permitted to succeed to the principality of the 
Isles, on account of his connexion with the obnoxious MacDourall. But a large 
appanage was allowed him upon the mainland, where he founded the family of 


Glei^rry. 

The family of MacDougall sufieied ferther reduction during the great civil war, 
in which they adhered to the Stewarts, and in 1715 they forfeited the small estate 
of Dunolly, which was then all that remained of what had once been a principalita. 
The ^en representative of the family fled to France, and his son (father of the 
present proprietor) would have been without any means of education, but for the 
spirit of clanship, which induced one of the name, in the humble situation of keeper 
ora public-houae at Dumbarton, to take his young chief to reside with him, and be 
at the expense of tiia education and maintenance until his flfleenth or sixteenth 

J ear, He proved a clever and intelligent man, and made good use of the education 
e received. When the affair of 1745 was in agitation, it was expected by the 
south-western clans that Charles Edward would have landed near Oban, instead of 
which he disembarked at Loch-nan-uagh, in Arisaig. Stuart of Appin sent inform- 
atlon^of his landing to MacDougall, who gave orders to his brother to hold the clan 
in re^iness to rise, and went mmself to consult with the chamberlain of the Earl 
of Breadalbane, who was also in the secret. He found this person indisposed to 
rise, alleging that Charles had disappointed them both in the place of landing, and 
the support he had promiaed. MacDougall then resolved to play cautious, and 
went to visit the Duke of Argyle, then residing at Roseneath, probably without any 
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determined purpose as to his future proceedings. While he was waiting the Duke's 
leisure, he saw h horseman arrive at full gallop, and shortly after, the Duke enter- 

X the apartment where MacDougall was, with a map in his hand, reouested him, 
r friendly salutations, to point out Loch-nan-uagh on that map. MacDougall 
instantly saw that the secret of Charles's landing had transpired, and resolved to 
make a merit of being the first who should mve details. The persuasions of the 
Duke determined him to remain quiet, and me reward was the restoration of the 
little estate of Dunolly, lost by his father in 1715. This gentleman lived to a very 
advanced stage of life, and was succeeded by Peter MacDougall, Esq., now of 
Dunolly. I had these particulars respecting the restoration of the estate from a 
near relation of the familv, whom we met at Dunstaffna^e. 

“ The modem house of Dunolly is on the neck of land under the old castle, hav- 
ing on the one hand the lake with its islands and mountains, on the other, two 
romantic eminences tufted with copsewood, of which the higher is called Barmore, 
and is now planted. 1 have seldom seen a more rpmantic and delightful situation, 
to which the peculiar state of the family gave a sort of moral interest. Mrs. Mac- 
Dougall, observing strangers surveying the ruins, met us on our return, and most 
politely insisted upon our accepting fruit and refreshments. This was a compliment 
meant to absolute strangers, but when our names became known to her, the good 
lady's entreaties that we would stay till Mr. MacDougall returned from his ride, 
became very pressing. She was in deep mourning for the loss of an eldest son, 
who had fallen bravdy in Spain and under Wellington, a death well becoming the 
descendant of so famed a race. The second son, a lieutenant in the navy, had, 

r i this family misfortune, obtained leave to visit his parents for the first time 
many years' service, but had now returned to his ship. Mrs. M. spoke with 
melancholy pride of the death of her eldest son, with hope and animation of the 
prospects of the survivor. A third is educated for the law. Declining the hospi- 
tality offered us, Mrs. M. had the goodness to walk with us along the shore towards 
Oban, as far as the property of Dunolly extends, and showed us a fine spring, 
called Toibar tmn Gau, or the Well of the Stranger, where our sailors supplied 
themselves with excellent water, which has been rather a scarce article with us, as 
it soon becomes past a landsman's use on board ship. On the sea-shore, about a 

3 uarter of a mile from the castle, is a huge fragment of the rock called plum-pud- 
ing stone^ which art or nature has formed into a gigantic pillar. Here it is said 
Fion or Fingal tied his dog Bran — ^here also the celebrated Lord of the Isles tied up 
his dogs when he came upon a visit to the Lords of Lorn. Hence it is called Clam 
nan Con ; t. e, the Dog's Stone. A tree grew once on the top of tliis bare mass of 
composite stone, but it was cut down by a curious damsel of the family, who was 
desirous to see a treasure said to be deposited beneath it. Enjoyed a pleasant walk 
of a mile along the beach to Oban, a town of some consequence, built in a semicir- 
cular form, around a good harbour formed by the oimosite isle of Kerrera, on which 
Mrs. M. pointed out the place where Alexander II. died while, at the head of a 
powerful armament, he mMitated the redaction of the Hebrides. — ^The field is still 
called Dal-ry— the King’s field. 

Having taken leave of Mrs. MacDougall, we soon satisfied our curiosity con- 
cerning Oban, which owed its principal trade to the industry of two brothers, 
Messrs. Stevenson, who dealt in snip-building. One is now dead, the other almost 
retired from business, and trade is dull in the place. Heard of an active and 
industrious man, who had set up a nursery of young trees, which ought to suc- 
ceed, since at present, whoever wants plants must send to Glasgow ; and now much 
the plants suner during a voyage of such length, any one may conceive. Go on 
board after a day delightful for the serenity and clearness of the weather, as well 
as for the objects we had visited. 1 forgot to say, that through Mr. MacDougall's 
absence we lost an opportunity of seeing a bronze figure of one of his ancestors, 
called Bacach, or the Irnne^ armed and mounted as for a tournament. The hero 
flourished in the twelfth century. After a grand council of war, we determine, as 
we are so near the coast of Ulster, that we will stand over and view the celebrated 
Giant's Causeway : and Captain Wilson receives directions accordingly. 

2d SepL 1814.— Another most beautiful day. The heat, for the first time since 
we sailed from Leith, is somewhat incommodious; so we spread a handsome 
awning, to save our complexions, God wot, and breakfast beneath it in style. The 
breeze is gentle, and quite favourable. It has conducted us from the extreme cape 
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of Mull, called the Black Head of Mull, into the Sound of Bay. We view in 

C sing that large and fertile island, the property of Campbell of Shawiicld, who 
introduced an admirable style of farming among his tenants. Still farther 
behind us retreats the island of Jura, with the remarkable mountains called the 
Paps of Jura, which form a landmark at a great distance. They are very high, 
but in our eyes, so much accustomed of late to immense height, do not excite much 
surprise. Still farther astern is the small isle of Scarba, which, as we see it, 
seems to be a single hill. In the passage or sound between Scarba and the 
extremity of Jura, is a terrible run of tide, which, contending with the sunk rocks 
and islets of ^at foul channel, occasions the succession of whirlpools, called the 
Gulf of Corrie-vreckan. Seen at this distance we cannot judge ot its terrors. ITie 
sight of Corrie-vreckan and of the low rocky isle of Colonsay, betwixt which and 
Hay we are now passing, strongly recalls to my mind poor .fohn Leyden and his 
tale of the Mermaid and MacPhail of Colonsay.* Probably the name of the hero 
should have been MacFie, for to tbe MacDuffies (by abridgment MacFies) Colon- 
say of old pertained. It is said the last of these Mac^Dufiies was executed as an 
oppressor by order of the Lord of the Isles, and lies buried in the adjacent small 
island of Oransay, where there is an old chapel with several curious monuments, 
which, to avoid losing this favourable breeze, we are compelled to leave unvisited. 
Colonsay now belongs to a gentleman named MacNiel. On the right beyond it, 
opens at a distance the western coast of Mull, which we already visited in coming 
from the northward. We see the promontory of Ross, which is terminated by 
Y-(^l limb-kill, also now visible. The shores of Loch Tua and Ulva are in the 
blue distance, with the little archipelago which lies around {Staifa. Still farther, 
the hills of Rum can just he distinguished from the blue sky. We are now arrived 
at the extreme point of Hay, termed, from the strong tides, the Huns of Ihy. We 
here only feel them as a large but soft swell of the sea, the weather being delight- 
fully clear and serene. In the course of the evening we lose sight of the Hebrides, 
excepting Hay, having now attained the western side of that island. 

** 3d Sepfemher, 1814. — In the morning early, we arc off Innistulhan, an islet 
very like Inchkeith in size and appearance, aim, like Inchkeitli, displaying a lights 
house. Messrs. Hamilton, Duff, and Stevenson go ashore to visit the Irish light- 
house and compare notes. A fishing-boat comes off with four or five stout lads, 
without neckkerchiefs or hats, and the best of whose joint garments selected would 
hardly equip an Edinburgh beggar. Buy from this specimen of Paddy in his 
native land some fine John Dories for threepence each. The mainland of Ireland 
adjoining to this island (being part of the county of Donegal) resembles Scotland, 
and though hilly, seems well cultivated upon the whole. A brisk breeze directly 
against us. We beat to windward by assistance of a strong tide-stream, in order 
to weather the head of Innishowen, which covers the entrance of Lough Foyle, 
with the purpose of running up the loch to sec Londonderry, so celebrated for its 
siege in 1689. But short tacks and long tacks were in vain, and at dinner-time, 
having lost our tide, we find ourselves at all disadvantage both against wind and 
sea. Much combustion at our meal, and the luanoeuvres by which we attempted to 
eat and drink remind me of the enchanted drinking-cup in the old ballad,— 

* Some shed it on their shoulder, 

^me shed it on their thigh ; 

And he that did not hit his mouth 
Was sure to hit his eye.' 

In the evening, backgammon and cards are in great request. We have had our 
guns shotted all this day for fear of the Yankees^ privateer having been seen off 
Tyree Islands, and tsucen some vessels— -as is reported.— About nine o’clock 
weather the Innishowen head, and enter the Lough, and fire a gun as a signal for a 
pilot. The people here are great smugglers ; and at the report of the gun, we see 
several lights on shore disappear.— About the middle of the day too, our appear- 
ance (much resembling a revenue cutter) occasioned a smoke being made in the 
midst of a very nigged cliff on the shore— a signal probably to any of the smug- 
glers’ craft that might be at sea. Come to anchor in eight fathom water, expecting 
our pilot. 

• See Minitrel^ of the Border — Scott’s Poetical Works, vol. iv., pp. 285-306. 
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** MhSnimbet^ 1814. — ^Waked in the mominff ivith good hope of hearing service 
in Derry Cathedral, as we had felt ourselves under weigh since daylight ; but these 
expectations vanished when, going on deck, we found ourselves only half-way up 
Lough Foyle, and at least ten miles from Derry. Yei^ little wind, and that against 
ns ; and the navigation both shoally and intricate. Called a council of war ; and 
after considering the difficulty of getting up to Derry, and the chance of being 
wind-bound when we do get there, we resolve to renounce our intended visit to 
that town. We had hardly put the ship about, when the Irish ASolus shifted his 
trumpet, and opposed our exit, as he had formerly been unfavourable to our pro- 
gress up the lake. At length, we are compelled to betake ourselves to towing, tlie 
wind fading into an absolute calm. This gives us time enough to admire the 
northern, or Donegal, side of Lough Foyle— the other being hidden from ns by 
haze and distance. Nothing can be more favourable than this specimen of Ire- 
land. — A beautiful variety of cultivated slopes, intermixed with banks of wood ; 
rocks skirted with a distant ridge of heathy hills, watered by various brooks ; the 
glens or banks being, in general, planted or covered with copse; and finally, stud- 
ded by a succession of villas and gentlemen’s seats, good furm-houscs, and neat 
white-washed cabins. Some of the last are happily situated upon the verge, of the 
sea, with banks of copse or a rock or two rising behind them, and tlie wdiite sand 
in front. The land, in general, seems well cultivated and enclosed — but in some 
places the enclosures seem too small, and the ridges too crooked, for proper farm- 
ing. We pass two gentlemen’s seats, called W^hite Castle and Red Castle ; the 
last a large good-looking mansion, with trees, and a pretty vale sloping upwards 
from the sea. As we approach the termination of the Lough, the ground becomes 
more rocky and barren, and tlie cultivation interrupted by impracticable patches, 
which have been necessarily abandoned. Come in view of Green Castle, a large 
ruinous castle, said to have belonged to the Macwilliams. The remains are roman- 
tically situated upon a green bank sloping down to the sea, and are partly covered 
with ivy. From their extent, the place must have been a chieftain’s residence of 
the very first consequence. Part of the ruins appear to be founded upon a high red 
rock, which the eye at first blends with tlie masonry. To the east of the ruins, 
upon a cliff overhanging the sea, are a modern fortification and barrack-yard, and 
.beneath, a large battery for protection of the shipping which may enter the Lough ; 
the guns are not yet mounted. I'he Custom-house boat boards us and cunfirmB the 
account that American cruisers are upon the coast. Drift out of tlic Lough, and 
leave behind us this fine country, all of which belongs in property to Lord Done- 
gal ; other possessors only having long leases, as sixty years, or so forth. Red 
Castle, however, before distinguished as a very good-looking house, is upon a per- 
petual lease. We discharge our pilot — ^the gentlemen go ashr>re witli him in the 
boat, in order to put foot on Irish land. 1 shall defer that pleasure till I can pro- 
mise myself something to see. When our gentlemen return, we read prayers on 
deck. After dinner go ashore at the small fishing-village of Port Rush, pleasantly 
situated upon a peninsula, which forms a little harbour. Here we are received by 
Dr. Richarason, the inventor of the fiorin-grass (or of some of its excellencies). 
He cultivates this celebrated vegetable on a very small scale, his whole farm not 
exceeding four acres. Here I learn, with inexpressible surprise and distress, the 
death of one of the most valued of the few friends whom these memoranda might 
interest.* She was, indeed, a rare example of the soundest good sense, and the 
most exquisite purity of moral feeling, united vrith the utmost grace and elegance 
of personal beauty, and with manners becoming the most dignified rank in Rritish 
society. There was a feminine softness in all her deportment, which won universa. 
love, as her firmness of mind and correctness of pnnciple commanded veneration. 
To her family her losa is inexpressibly great. I know not whether it was the 
purity of her mind or the ethereal cast of her features and form, but I could never 
associate in my mind her idea and that of mortality ; so that the shock is tlie more 
heavy, as being totally unexpeoted. God grant comfort to tlie afflicted survivor 
and his family! 

5^ September^ 1814.— Wake, or rather rise at six, for I have waked the whole 
night, or rallen into broken sleeps only to be hag-ridden by the night-mare. Go 

* Harriet, Ducheni of Buccleuch, died Aug. 24, 1814. 
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ashore with a heavy heart, to see sights which I had much rather leave alone. 
Land under Daiiluce, a ruined castle built by the MacGilli^ns, or MacQuillens, 
but afterwards taken from them by a Macdonnell, ancestor of the earls of Antrim, 
and destroyed by Sir John Perrot, Lord-Lieutenant in the reign of Queen Elizabeth, 
'riiis Macdonnell came from the Hebrides at the head of a Scottish colony. The 
site of the castle much resembles Dunnottar, but is on a smaller scale. The ruins 
occupy perhaps more than an acre of ground, being the level lop of a high rock 
advanced into the sea, by which it is surrounded on three sides, and divided ftom 
the mainland by a deep chasm. The access was by a narrow bridge, of which 
there now remains but a single rib or ledge, forming a doubtful and a precarious 
access to the ruined castle. On the outer side of the bridge are large remains of 
outworks, probably for securing cattle, and for domestic offices — and the vestiges 
of a chapel. Beyond the bridge arc an outer and inner gateway, with their de- 
fences. The lar^ gateway forms one angle of the square enclosure of the fortress, 
and at the other landward angle is built a large round tower. There are vestiges 
of similar towers occupying the angles of the precipice overhanging the sea. These 
towers were connected by a curtain, on which artillery seems to have been mounted. 
Within this circuit are the ruins of an establishment of feudal grandeur on the 
large scale. The great hall, forming, it would smn, one side of the inner court, 
is sixty paces long, lighted by windows which appear to have been shafted with 
stone, but are now ruined. Adjacent are the great kitchen and ovens, with a 
variety of other buildings, but no square tower, or keep. 'Hie most remarkable 
part of Dunluce, however, is, that the whole mass of plum-pudding rock on w'hich 
the fort is built, is complclely perforated by a cave sloping downwards from the 
inside of the moat or dry-ditch beneath the bridge, and opening to the sea on the 
other side. It might serve the purpose of a small harbour, especially if they had, 
as is believed, a descent to the cave from within the casllc. It is difhculi to con- 
ceive the use of the aperture to the land, unless it was in some way enclosed and 
defended. Above the ruinous castle is a neat farm-house. Mrs. More, the good- 
wife, a Scoto-Ilibernian, received us with kindness and hospitality which did honour 
to the nation of her birth, as w^ell as of her origin, in a house whoso clcanliiioss 
and neatness might have rivalled England, lier churn was put into immediate 
motion on our behalf, and we were loaded with all manner of courtimy, as well as 
good things. We heard here of an anned schooner having been seen ofl* the coast 
yesterday^ which fired on a boat that went olTto board her, and would seem there- 
fore to be a privateer, or armed smuggler. 

“ Return on board for breakfast, and then again take boat for the Giants* Cause- 
way— having first shotted the guns, and agreed on a signal, in case this alarming 
stranger should again make his appearance. Visit two caves, both worth seeing, 
but not equal to those we have seen ; one, called Port Coon, opens in a small cove, 
or bay— the outer reach opens into an inner cave, and that again into the sea. The 
other, called Down Kerry, is a sea-cave, like that on the eastern side of Loch Eri- 
bol— a high arch, up which the sea rolls the weather being quiet, we sailed in 
Very nearly to the upper end. We then rowwl on to the celebrated Causeway, a 
platform composed of basaltic pillars, projecting into tho sea like the pier of a har- 
bour. As I was tired, and had a violent headach, I did not land, but could easily 
see that the regularity of the columns was the same as at Staffa ; but that island 
contains a much more extensive and various specimen of this curious phcnonienon. 

Row along the shores of this celebrated point, which are extremefy striking as 
well as curious. They open into a succession of little bays, each of which has pre- 
cipitous banks graced with long ranges of the basaltic pillars, sometimes placed 
above each other, and divided by masses of interweaving strata, or by men slopii^ 
banks of earth of extreme steepness. These remarkable ranges of columns are in 
some places chequered by horizontal strata of a red rock or earth, of the appearance 
of ochre ; so that the green of the grassy banks, the dark-grey or black appearance 
of the columns, with uiose red seams and other varieties of the interposed^ strata, 
have most uncommon and striking effects. The outline of these cliffs is as singular 
as their colouring. In several ^aces the earth has wasted away from single col- 
umns, and left them standing insulated and erect, like the mined colonnade of an 
ancient temple, upon the verge of the precipice. In other places, the disposition of 
the basaltic ranges presents singular appearances, to which the raides nve names 
agreeable to the images which &ey are supposed to represent. Each of the little 
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bays or inlets has also its appropriate name. One is called the Spanish Bay, from 
one of the Spanish Armada having been wrecked there. Thus our voyage has 
repeatedly traced the memorable remnants of that celebrated squadron. The general 
name of the cape adjacent to the Causeway, is Bengore Head. To those who have 
seen Staffa, tlie peculiar su)pcarance of the Causeway itself will lose much of its 
effect; but the grandeur of the neighbouring scenery will still maintain the reputa- 
tion of Bengore Head. The people ascribe all these wonders to Fin MacCoul, 
whom they couple with a Scottish giant called Ben*^ something or other. The 
traveller is plied by guides, who make their profit by selling pieces of ciystal, 
agate, or chalcedony, found in the interstices of the rocks. Our party brought off 
some curious joints of the columns, and, had I been ouite as I am wont to be, I 
would have selected four to be capites of a rustic porch at Abbotsford. But, alas ! 
alas ! I am much out of love with vanity at this moment. From what we hear at 
the Causeway, we have every reason to think that the pretended privateer has been 
a gentleman’s pleasure-vessel. — Continue our voyage soutliward, and pass between 
the Main of Ireland and the Isle of Rachrin, a rude heathy-looking Ipland, once a 
place of refuge to Robert Bruce. This is said, in ancient times, to liave been the 
abode of banditti, who idundered the neighbouring coast. At present it is under 
a long lease to a Mr. Gage, who is said to maintain excellent order among the 
islanders. Those of bad character he expels to Ireland, and hence it is a phrase 
among the pe<mle of Rachrin, when they wish ill to any one, ‘ May Ireland be kU 
kinder end,* On the Main, we see the village of Balliiitry, and a number of people 
collected, the remains of an Irish fair. Close by is a small islet, called Sheep 
Island. We now take leave of the Irish coast, having heard nothing of its popular 
complaints, excepting that the good lady at Dunluce made a heavy moan against 
the tithes, which had compelled her husband to throw his whole farm into pasture. 
Stand over toward Scotland, and see the Mull of Cantyre light. 

6/A September^ 1814. — Under the light-house at tlie Mull of Cantyre ; situated 
on a desolate spot among rocks, like a Chinese pagoda in Indian drawings. Duff 
and Stevenson go ashore at six. Hamilton follows, but is unable to land, the sea 
having got up. The boat brings back letters, and I have the great comfort to learn 
all are well at Abbotsford. About eight tlie tide begins to run very strong, and the 
wind rising at the same time, makes us somewhat apprehensive for our boat, which 
had returned to attend D. and 8, We observe them set off along the hills on foot, 
to walk, as we understand, to a bay called Carskey, five or six miles off, but the 
nearest spot at which they can hope to re-embark in this state of the weather. It 
now becomes very squally, and one of our jib-sails splits. We are rather awk- 
wardly divided into three parties — ^the pedestrians on shore, with whom we now 
observe Captain Wilson, mounted npoii a pony— the boat with four sailors, whicli 
is stealing along in- shore, unable to row, and scarce venturing to carry any sail— 
and we in the yacht, tossing about most exceedingly. At length we reach Cars- 
key, a quiet-looking bay, whore the boat gets into shore, and fetches off our gentle- 
men. After this the coast of Cantyre seems cultivated and arable, but bleak and 
unenclosed, lijce many other parts of Scotland. We then learn that we havo been 
repeatedly in the route of two American privateers, who have made many captures 
in the Irish Channel, particularly at Innistruhul, at the back'of Islay, and on the 
Lewis. They are the Peacock, of twenty-two guns, and 165 men, and a schooner 
of eighteen guns, called the Prince of Neufchatcl. These news, added to the in- 
creasiiig inclemency of the weather, induce us to defer a projected visit to the coast 
of Galloway ; and indeed it ip time one of us was home on many accounts. We 
therefore resolve, after visiting the lighthouse at Pladda, to proceed for Greenock. 
About four drop anchor oif Pladda, a small islet lying on the south side of Arran. 
Go ashore and visit the establishment. When we return on board, the wind being 
unfavourable for the mouth of Clyde, we resolve to weigh anchor and go into Lam- 
lash Bay. 

** 7/A Sqitemherf 1814. — ^We had ample room to repent last night’s resolution, for 
the wind, with its usual caprice, chan^ so soon as we had weighed anchor, blew 
very hard, and almost directly against us, so that we were beating up against it by 
short tacks, which made a most disagreeable night ; as between the noise of the 
wind and the sea, the clattering of the ropes and sails' above, and of the moveables 
below, and the eternal * ready about* which was repeated every ten minutes when 
the vessel was about to tack, with the lurch and clamonz which succeeds, sleep was 
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much out of the question. We are not now in the least sick, but want of sleep is 
uncomfortable, and I have no agreeable reflections to amuse waking hours, (except- 
ing the hope of a^in rejoining iny family. About six o'clock went on deck to see 
Lamlash Bay, which we have at length reached after a hard struggle. Tlie morning 
is fine and the wind abated, so that the coast of Arran looks extremely w(dl. It is 
indented with two deep hays. That called Lamlash, being covered by an island 
with an entrance at either end, makes a secure roadstead. The other bay, which 
takes its name from Brodick Castle, a seat of tlie Duke of Hamilton, is open, llie 
situation of the castle is very fine, among extensive plantations, laid out with per- 
haps too much formality, but pleasant to the eye, as the first tract of plantation we 
have seen for a long time. One stripe, however, with singular want of taste, runs 
straight up a fiiiely-rounded hill, ana turning by an obtuse angle, cuts down the 
opposite side with equal lack of remorse. This vilo habit of opposing the line of 
the plantation to the natural line and bearing of the ground, is one of the greatest 
practical egprs of early planters. As to tlic rest, the fields about Brodick, and the 
lowland ofjPrraii in general, seem rich, well enclosed, and in good cultivation. 
Behind and’ around rise an amphitheatre of mountains, the prinerpal along ridgi; 
with fine swelling serrated tops, called Goat-Fell. Our wind now altogether dies 
away, while we want its assistance to get to the mouth of the Firth of Clyde, now 
opening between the extremity of the large and fertile Isle of Bute, and tlie lesser 
islands called the Cumbrays. The fertile coast of Ayrshire trends away to the 
south-westward, displaying many villages and much appimnincc of beauty and cul- 
tivation. On tlie north-eastward arises the hold and magnificent screen formed by 
the mountains of Argyleshirc and Dunbartonshire, rising above each other in gigan- 
tic succession. About noon, a favourable breath of w'ind rnahles us to enter the 
mouth of the Clyde, passing between the larger Cnmbray and the extremity of 
Bute. As we advance Wyond the Oumbray anri open the opposite coast, see lisrgs, 
renowned for the final defeat of the Norwegian invaders by Alexander HI. [a. d. 
1263.] The CTOuiid of battle was a sloping, but rather gentie ascent from the sea, 
above the modern Kirk of Largs. Had Haco gained the victory, it would have 
opened all the south-west of Scotland to his arms. On Bute, a fine and well-im- 
proved island, we open the Marquis of Bute’s house of Mount Stewart, neither 
apparently large nor elegant in architecture, but beautifully situated among well- 
grown trees, with an open and straight avenue to the sea-shore. The whole isle is 
prettily varied by the rotation of crops : and the rocky ridges of Goal^Fell and 
other mountains in Arrau are now seen behind Bute as a back-ground. Those 
ridges resemble much the romantic and savage outline of the* mountains of Cuillin, 
in Skye. On the southward of Largs is Kclbiirn, the seat of Lord Glasgow, with 
extensive plantations ; on the northward Skelmorlie, an ancient seat of the Mont- 
gomeries. The Firtli, closed to appearance by Bute and the Cumbrays, now re- 
sembles a long irregular inland lake, bordered on the one side by the low and rich 
coast of Renfrewshire, studded with villages and seats, and on the otlier by the 
Highland mountains. Our breeze dies totally away, and leaves us to admire this 
prospect till sunset. I learn incidentally, that, in the opinion of honest Captain 
Wilson, I have been myself the cause of all this contradictory wrrather. ‘ It is all,* 
says the Captain to Stevenson, ‘ owing to the cave at the Isle of Egg,’— from which 
I had abstracted a skull. Under this odium I niay labour yet longer, for assuredly 
the weather has been doggedly unfavourable. Night quiet and serene, hut dead 
calm — a fine contrast to the pitching, rolling, and walloping of last night. 

** 8th September . — ^Waked very much in the same situation-^ dead calm, hut the 
weather very serene. Witii much difficulty, and by the assistance of the tide, we 
advanced up the Firth, and passing the villagje of Gourock, at length reached Gree- 
nock. Took an early dinner, and embarked in the steam-boat for Glasgow. We 
took leave of our little yacht under the repealed cheers of the sailors, who had been 
much pleased with their erratic mode of travelling about, so different from the tedium 
of a regular voyage. After we reached Glasgow— a journey which we performed 
at the rate of about eight miles an hour, and with a smoothness of motion which 
probably resembles flying— we supped together and prepared to separate.— Erskine 
and I go to-morrow to the Advocate’s at follermont, and thence to Edinburgh. So 
closes my Journal. But I must not omit to say, that among five or six persons, 
some of whom were doubtless different in tastes and pursuits, there did not occur, 
during the close ftn mmnp iftatiftn of more than six wemes aboard a small vessel, the 
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slightest difTeTence of opinion. Each seemed anxious to submit his own wishes to 
those of his friends. The consequence was, that by judicious arrangement all were 
gratified in their turn, and frequently he who made some sacrifices to the views of 
his companions, was rewarded W some unexpected gratification calculated particu- 
larly for his own amusement. Thus ends my little excursion, in which, bating one 
circumstance, which must have made me miserable for the time wherever 1 had 
learned it, 1 have enjoyed as much pleasure as in any six weeks of my life. We 
had constant exertion, a succession of wild and uncommon scenery, good humour 
on board, and objects of animation and interest when we went ashore— 

*Sed fugit interea — ^fiigit irrevocabile tempos.* *' 


CHAPTER XXXIII. 

LETTER IN VERSE FROM ZETLAND AND ORKNEY-DEATII OF THE DUCHESS 
OF BUCCLEUCH-CORRESPONDENCE WITH THE DUKE— ALTRIVE LAKE.-N& 
GOTIATION CONCERNING THE LORD OF THE ISLES COMPLETED-SUCCESS 
OF WAVERLEY-CONTEMPORANEOUS CRITICISMS ON THE NOVEL-LF/PTERS 
TO SCOTT FROM MRMORRirr— MR. LEWIS-AND MISS MACLEAN CI£PHANE 
—LETTER FROM JAMES BALLANTYNE TO MISS EDGEWORTH.— 1814. 

I QUESTION if any man ever drew liis own character more fully or 
more pleasingly than Scott has done in the preceding diary of a six 
weeks’ pleasure voyage. We have before us, according to the scene 
and occasion, the poet, the antiquary, the magistrate, the planter, and 
the agriculturist ; but everywhere the warm yet sagacious philanthro- 
pist — everywhere the courtesy, based on the unselfishness, of the 
thoroughbred gentleman ; — and surely never was the tenderness of a 
manly heart portrayed more touchingly than in the closing pages. I 
ought to mention that Erskine received the news of the Duchess of 
Buccleuch’s death on the day when the party landed at Dunstafihage; 
but, knowing how it would affect Scott, took means to prevent its 
reaching him until tlie expedition should be concluded. He heard the 
event casually mentioned by a stranger during dinner at Port Rush, 
and was for the moment quite overpowered. 

Of the letters which Scott wrote to his friends during those happy 
six weeks, I have recovered only one, and it is, thanks to the leisure 
of the yacht, in verse. The strong and easy heroics of the first sec- 
tion prove, I think, that Mr. Canning did not err when he told him 
that if he chose he might emulate even Dryden’s command of that 
noble measure; and the dancing anapsests of the second show that he 
could with equal facility have rivalled the gay graces of Cotton, 
Anstey, or Moore. This epistle did not reach the Duke of Buccleuch 
until nis lovely Duchess was no more ; and I shall annex to it some 
communications relating to that affliction which afford a contrast, not 
less interesting than mdancholy, to the light-hearted glee reflect^ in 
the rhymes from the region of Magnus TroilL 

r 

7b his Grace the Duke of Buedeueh^ ^e. ^e. 

** liighthmiM Taclit in tbe Bound of Lerwick. Zetland, 8tk Anguit, 1814. 

** Health to the Chieftain ftom hia clansman tne ! 

FVom her true minstrel health to fair Buccleuch ! 
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Health fW>m the isles, where dewy Morning weaves 
Her chaplet with the tints that Twilight leaves ; 

Where late the sun scarce vanished Iroin the sight. 
And his bright pathway graced the short-lived night. 
Though darker now as autumn's slmdes extend, 

7'he north winds whistle and the mists ascend. 

Health from the land where eddying whirlwinds toss 
Tlic storm-rockcd cradle of the Cape of Nobs; 

On outstretched cords the giddy engine slides. 

His own strong arm the bold adventurer guides, 

And he tliat lists such desperate teat to try. 

May, like the sca-nicw, skim *twixt surf and sky, 

And fed the inid-air gales around him blow. 

And see the billows rage five hundred feet below. 

^ Here by each stormy peak and desert shore, 

^The hardy islcsman tugs the daring oar, 

Practised alike his venturous course to keep 
Through the white breakers or the palliless deep, 

By ceaseless peril and by toil to gain 
A wretched pittance from the niggard main. 

And when the worn-out drudge old ocean leaves. 

What comfort greets him and what hut receives 7 
Lady ! the worst your presence ere has cheered 
(When want and sorrow fled as you appeared) 

Were to a Zetlander as the high dome 
Of proud J^ruinlanrig to my humble home. 

Here rise no groves, and here no gardens blow. 

Here even th*s hardy heath scarce dares to grow 
But rocks on rocks, in mist and storm arrayed. 

Stretch far to sea their giant colonnade, 

Witli many a cavern seam'd, the dreary haunt 
Of the dun seal and swartliy comiorant. 

Wild round their rilled brows with frequent cry, 

' As of lament, tlie gulls and,ganncts fly, 

And from their sable base, witli sullen sound. 

In sheets of whitening foam the waves rebound. 

** Yet even these coasts a touch of envy gain 
From those whose land has known oppression's chains 
For here the industrious Dutchman comes once more 
To moor his fishing craft by Bressay's shore ; 

Greets every former mate and brother tar. 

Marvels how Lerwick 'scaped the rage of war. 

Tells many a talc of Gallic outrage done. 

And ends by blessing God and Wellington. 

Here too thu Greenland tar, a fiercer guest, 

Claims a brief hour of riot, not of rest ; 

Proves each wild frolic that in wine has birth. 

And wakes the land with brawls and boisterous mirth* 
A sadder sight on you poor vessers prow 
The captive Norse-man sits in silent woe. 

And eyes the flags of Britain as they flow. 

Hard fate of war, which bade her furors sway 
His destined course, and seize so mean a prey ; 

A bark with planks so warp'd and seams so riven. 

She scarce might fkce the gentlest airs of heaven : 
Pensive he sits, and questions oft if none 
Can list his speech and understand his moan ; 

In vain — ^no islcsman now can use the tongue 
Of the bold Norse, firom whom their lineage sprung* 
Not thus of old the Norse-roen hither came, 

Won by the love of danger or of fame ; 

On eve^ storm-beat capo a shapeless tower ^ 

Tells or their wan, their conquests, and their power ? 
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For ne'er for Grccia's vales, nor Latian Land, 

Was fiercer strife than for this barren strand^ 

A race severe— the isle and ocean lords. 

Loved for its own delight the strife of swords— 

With scornful laugh the mortal pug defied. 

And blessed tlieir gods^that they in battle died. 

** Such were the sires of Zetland's simple race, 

And still the eye may faint resemblance trace 
In the blue eye, tall form, proportion fiiir. 

The limbs athletic, and tlie long light hair— 

(Such was the mien, as Scald and Minstrel sings. 

Of fair-haired Harold, first of Norway's Kinm) ; 

But their high deeds to scale these crags confined. 

Their only warfare is witli waves and wind. 

** Why should I talk of Mouse's castled coast ? 

Why of Uie horrors of tlie Sumburgh Rost? 

May not these bald disjointed lines suffice, 

Penn'd while my comrades whirl the rattling dice— 

While down the cabin skylight lessening shine * 

The rays, and eve is chased with mirth and wine 7— 

Imagined, while down Mousa's desert bay 
Our well-trim ni'd vessel urged her nimble way — 

While to the freshening breeze she leaned her side— 

And bade her bowsprit kiss tlie foamy tide — 7 

“ Such arc the lays that Zetland Isles supply ; 

Drenched with the drizzly spray and dropping sky. 

Weary and wet, a sea-sick minstrel I^— W. Soorr." 

** PoaUcriptum, 

Kirkwall, Orkney, Aug. 13, 1814. 

In respect that your Grace has commissioned a Krakcn, 

You will please he informed that they seldom ore taken; 

It is January two years, the Zetland folks say. 

Since they saw the last Kraken in Scalloway bay : 

He lay in the offing a fortnight or more. 

But the devil a Zetlandcr put from the shore. 

Though bold in the seas of the North to assail 
The morse and the sea-horse, the grampus and whale. 

If your Grace thinks I'm writing Uie thing tliat is not. 

You may ask at a namesake of ours, Mr. Scott — 

(He's not of our clan, though his merits deserve it. 

But springs. I'm inform'd, from the Scotts of Scotstarvet) ;* 

Ho questioned the folks, who beheld it with eyes, 

But they differed confoundedly as to its size. 

For instance, the modest and diffident swore 

That it seemed like the keel of a ship, and no more— 

Those of eyesight more clear, or of fancy more high. 

Said it rose like an island 'twizt ocean and sky — 

But all of the hulk had a steady opinion 

That 'twas sure a live sabjcct of Neptune's dominion— 

And I think, my Lord i}ake, your Grace hardly would wish 
To camber your housAich a kettle of fish. 

Had your order related to night-caps or hose, 

Or mittens of worsted, there's plenty of those. 

Or would you be pleas^ but to fancy a whale 7 
And direct me to send it-^y sea or by mail 7 
The season, I'm told, is nigh over, but still 
I could get you one fit for the lake at BowhilL 
Indeed, as to whales, there's no need to be thrifty. 

Since one day last fortnight two hundred and fifty, 

* The Scotts of Scotstarvet, and other families of the name in Fife and elsewhere, claim 
no kindred with the great clan of the Border — and their armorial bearings are entirely 
diftienL 
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Pursued by seven Orkneymen's boats and no more, 

Betwixt Truffhess and Luilhosa were drawn on the shore! 

You'll ask if I saw this same wonderful sight ; 

I own that 1 did not, but easily might— 

For this mighty shoal of leviathans 

On our Ice-beam a mile, in the loop of the bay. 

And the islcsmcn of Sanda were oil at tlie spoil. 

And Jlinehine (so term it) the blubber to boil ; 

(Ye spirits of lavender drown the reflection 

That awakes at the thoughts of this odorous dissection). 

To see this huge marvel, full fain would we go. 

But Wilson, the wind, and the current said no. 

We have now got to Kirkwall, and needs I must stare 
When I think that in verse 1 have once called it fair; 

'Tis a base little borough, both dirty ond mean — 

':Thcrc is notliing to hear, and Uierc's nought to be seen, 

^«Lve a church, where, of old times, a prelate harangued 
' And a palace that's built by an earl that was hanged. 

But farewell to Kirkwall — aboard we are going, 

The anchor's a-peak, and the breems are blowing ; 

Our Commodore calls all his band to their places. 

And His time to release you— good night to your Graces !** 

7b hia Grace the Duke of Buecleueh^ 

** aiaiffow, Bopt. 8 , 1814 . 

My dear Lord Duke, 

1 take the earliest opportunity, aAer landing, to discharge a task so distress- 
ing to me, that I And reluctance and fear even in making the attt^mpt, and for the 
first time address so kind and generous a friend without cither comfort and confi- 
dence in myself, or the power of offering a single word of consolation to his afflic- 
tion. 1 learned the late calamitous news (which imiced no preparation could have 
greatly mitigated) quite unexpectedly, when upon the Irish coast; nor could the 
shock of an earthquake have affected me in the same proportion. Since that time 
1 have been detained at sea, thinking of nothing but what has happened, and of the 
painful duty 1 am now to perform. If the deepest interest in this inexpressible loss 
could qualify me in expressing myself upon a subject so distressing, 1 know few 
whose attachment and respect for the lamented objiu;t of onr sorrows can, or ought 
to exceed my own, for never was more attractive kindness and condescension dis- 
played by one in her sphere, or retumed with deeper and more heartfelt gratitude 
by one in my own. But selfish regret and sorrow, while they claim a painful and 
unavailing ascendance, cannot drown the recollection of the virtues lost to the 
world, just when their scene of acting had opened wider, and to her family when 
the prospect of their speedy entry upon life rendered her precept and example pecu- 
liarly important. Ana such an example ! for of all whom I have ever sem,^ in 
whatever rank, she possessed most the power of rendering virtue lovely— combining 
purity of feeling and soundness of jadraent with a sweetness and affabilitv which 
won the affeettons of all who had the nappiness of approaching her. And this is 
the partner of whom it has been God’s pleasure to derive your Grace, and the 
friend for whom 1 now sorrow, and shall sorrow while 1 can remember any thing. 
The recollection of her excellencies can but add bitterness, at least in the first pangs 
of calamity, yet it is impossible to forbear the topic : it runs to my pen as to my 
thoughts, till I almost call in question, for an instant, the Eternal Wisdom^ which 
has so early summoned her from this wretched world, where pain and grief and 
sorrow is our portion, to join those to whom her virtues, while upon earth, gave her 
so strong a resemblance. Would to God I could say, be comforted ^ but I feel every 
common topic of consolation must be, for the time at least, even an irritation to 
afliiction. (frieve, then, my dear Lord, or I should say my dear and much honoured 
ftiend, for sorrow for the time levels the highest distinctions of rank ; but do not 
grieve as those who have no hope. I know the last earthly thoi^hts of the departed 
sharer of your jovs and sorrows must have been for your Grace and the dear 
pledges she has left to your care. Do not, for their sake, suffer grief to take that 
exclusive possession which disclaims care for the living, and is not only useless to 
the dead, but is what their wishes would have most earnestly deprecated. To time, 
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and to God, whose are both time and eternity, belongs the office of future consola- 
tion ; it is enough to require from the sufferer under such a dispensation to bear his 
burthen of sorrow with fortitude, and to resist those feelings which prompt us to 
believe that that which is galling and grievous is therefore altogether beyond our 
Btrengtii to support. Most bitterly do 1 regret some levity which I fear must 
have reached you when your distress was most poignant, and most dearly have 1 

S aid for venturing to anticipate the time which is not ours, since 1 received these 
eplorable news at the very moment when 1 was collecting some trifles that 1 
thought might give satisfaction to the person whom I so highly honoured, and who, 
among her numerous excellencies, never failed to seem pleased with what she knew 
was meant to afford her pleasure. 

“ But I must break off, and have perhaps already written too much. I learn by 
a letter from Mrs. Scott, this day receivea, that your Grace is at Bowhill — ^in the 
beginning of next week I will be in the vicinity — and when your G^e can receive 
me without additional pain, I shall have the honour of waiting upojjwfo. I remain, 
with the deepest sympathy, my Lord Duke, your Grace's truly disflQRed and most 
grateful servant, Walter Scott.” 

The following letter was addressed to Scott by the Duke of Buc- 
cleuch, before he received that which the poet penned on landing at 
Glasgow. I present it here, because it will give a more exact notion 
of wnat Scott’s relations with his noble patron really were, than any 
other single document which I could produce ; and to set that matter 
in its just light is essential to the business of this narrative. But I am 
not ashamed to confess that I embrace with satisfaction the opportu- 
nity of thus offering to the readers of the present time a most instruc- 
tive lesson. They will here see what pure and simple virtues and 
humble piety may be cultivated as the only sources of real comfort in 
this world and consolation in the prospect of futurity, — among circles 
which the giddy and envious mob are apt to regard as intoxicated 
with the pomps and vanities of wealth and rank ; which so many of 
our popular writers represent systematically as sunk in selfish indul- 
^ncc — as viewing all oclow them with apathy and indifference — and 
last, not least, as upholding, when they do uphold, the religious insti- 
tutions of their country, merely because they have been taught to be- 
lieve that their own hereditary privileges and possessions derive secu- 
rity from the prevalence of Chnstian maxims and feelings among the 
mass of the people. 


7b Walter Scotty Eeq,^ Poet Cjfke^ Qreenpek. 


“ Bowhill, September 3, IBM. 

“ My dear Sir, 

It is not with the view of distressing yon with my griefs, in order to relieve 
my own feelings, that I address you at this moment. But knowing your attach- 
ment to myself, and more particularly the real affection which you bore to my poor 
wife, I thought that a few lines from me would be acceptable, both to explain the 
state of my mind at present, and to mention a few circumstances connected with 
that melancholy event. 

** 1 am calm and resigned. The blow was so severe that it stunned me, and I 
did not feel that agony of mind which might have been expected. I now see the 
full extent of my misfortune ; but that extended view of it has come gradually upon 
me. I am fully aware how imperative it is upon me to exert myself to the utmost 
on account of my children. I must not denress their spirits by a display of my own 
melancholy feelings. I have many new duties to perform,— or rather, perhaps, I 
now feel more prossingly the obligation of duties which the unceasing exertions/of 
my poor wife rendered less necessary, or induced me to attend to with less than 
sufficient accuracy. I have been taught a severe lesson ; it may and ought to be a 
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useful one. I feel that my lot, though a hard ono, is accompanied by many allo- 
vlalioiia denied to others. I have a numerous family, thank fiod, in healdi. and 
profiting, according to their dilfercnt ages, by the admirable btssons they have been 
taught. My daughter, Anne, worthy of so excellent a mother, exerts hersc If lo ths 
utmost to supply her place, and has displayed a fortitude and strength of mind be- 
yond her years, and (as 1 had foolishly thought) beyond her powers. 1 have most 
kind friends, willing and rc^ady to afford me every assistance. These are my worldly 
comforts, and they are numerous and great. 

“ Painful as it may bo, I cannot reconcile it to myself to be totally silent as to the 
last scene of this cniol tragedy. As she had lived, so she ilic‘d — an example of 
every noble feeling — of love, allachinciit, and the total want of every thing selfish. 
Endeavouring to the last to conceal her suffering, she evinced a fortitude, a resig- 
nation, a (Christian courage, beyond all power of deseriplioii. Her last iiijunetion 
was lo utteiidAo her poor people. It was a dreadful hut instnictive moment. 1 
liave ]eariiod|j|hAt the most truly heroie spirit may he lodged in tlie teiiderest and 
llie gentlest'll^st. Need 1 ttdl ymi that she expired in the full hope and expecta- 
tion, nay, in the firmest certainty of passing to a better world, through a steady 
reliance on her Saviour. If ever there w'as a proof of the ellicaey of oiir religion in 
moments of the deepest afiliciioii, and in the hour of death, it was e\ein|)lified in 
her conduct. Hut 1 will no longer dwell upon a subject wliich innst lie p.iinfni to 
yon. Knowing her sincere friendship for yon, T have ihoiiolit it would give you 
pleasure, thoiigli a melancholy one, to hear from me that her las! niouients w'cro 
sueli as lo be envied by every lover of virtue, juety, and true and geiinine religion. 

** I will enileavoiir to do in all things w'hat J know she w'ould wisli. I liavo 
therefore determined to lay myself open to all the? eoinforts my friends can afford 
me. 1 shall he most happy to eiiltivate their socitdy as heri'tofon*. I shall love 
them more and more bijeausi' 1 know* they IovimI her. Whenever it suits your coii- 
venieiiee 1 shall he happy to sec you here. 1 fi*c*l that it is particularly my duty 
not to make my house the house of mourning to my children ; for I know' it w'as 
h^r decided opinion that it is most mischievous to give an early impression of gloom 
to the mind. 

“ You will find me tranquil, and capable of going through Ibo common occupar 
tions of society. Adieu for the present Yours very sincerely, 

Duccleucii, &c.” 


To His Grace the Duke of Buceleucft, #*c. j^c. 

** JSdiii burgh, 11th Septcmlier, 1814. 

“ My dear Lord Duke, 

“ I received your letter (which had missed me at Greenock) upon its be- 
ing returned to this place, and cannot sufficiently express my gratitude for the 
kindness which, at such a moment, conld undertake the task of writing upon such 
a subject to relieve the feelings of a friend. Deptmd upon it, I am so far wortliy 
of your Grace’s kindness that, among maiiy^ proofs of it, this affecting and most 
distressing one can never he forgotti'n. It gives me great though melancholy satis^ 
faction, to find that your Grace nas had the manly and Ghristian fortitude to adopt 
tliat resigned and patient frame of spirit, which can extract from the most bitter 
calamity a wholesome mental medicine. I trust in God that, as so many and such 
high duties are attached to your station, and he has blessed you with the disf^i- 
tion that draws pleasure from the discharge of them, your Grace will find your first 
exertions, however painful, rewarded with strength^ to persevere, and finally, with 
that comfort which attends perseverance in that which is righL Tlic happiness of 
hundreds depends upon your Grace almost directly, and the effect of your example 
in tlie country, and of your constancy in support of a constitution daily undermined 
by the wicked and designing, is almost incalculable. Justly, then, and well has 
your Grace resolved to sacrifice all that is selfish in the indulgence of grief, to the 
duties of your social and public situation. Long may you have liealth and strengtli 
to be to your dear and hopeful family an example and guide in all that becomes 
their high rank. It is enough that one light, and, alas, what a light that was ! has 
been reeled by the Divine Will to another and a better sphere. 

46 
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“ I wrote a hasty and unconnected letter immediately on landing. I am detained 
for two days in this place, but shall wait upon your Grace immediately on my 
return to Abbotsford. If my society cannot, in the circumstances, give much plea- 
sure, it will, 1 trust, impose no restraint. 

“ Mrs. Sc()tt desires me to offer her deepest sympathy upon this calamitous 
occasion. She has much reason, for she has lost the countenance (if a friend such 
as she cannot expect the course of human life again to supply. I am ever, witli 
much and affectionate respect, your Grace’s truly faithful humble servant, 

Walter Sco'rr.” 


To /. S, MorritU Esq,^ AT. P., Worthing, 

. ‘Edinburgh, Seplcmbisr 14, 1814. 

“ My dear Morntt, 

“ * At the end of my tour on the 22d August’ ! ! ! Tiord help L 
of going to the Levant and the Hellespont, and your Euxirir, an 


Ithis comes 

.... ^ ^ , — so forth. A 

poor devil who goes to Nova Zembla and Tliiile is treated as if he had been only 

.1 i i^-r ... ^ 


Septembi 

# 


walking as far as Rarnard Oaslhj or Cauldshiers Loch.* I would have you to 
know 1 only returned on the. lOtli current, and the most agreeable thing 1 found was 
your letUT. 1 am sure you must know 1 had need of something pleasant, for tiie 
news of the dcatli of the beautiful, the kind, the* affectionate, and generous Duchess 
of Ruccleuch gave me a shock, which, to speak God’s Inith, could not have been 
exceeded unless by my own family’s sustaining a similar de.privalion. She w'as 
indeed a liglit set upon 'a hill, and had all the grace which the most accomplished 
manners and the most affable address could give to those virtues by which sluj was 
raised still higher than by rank. As she always distinguished me by her regard 
and confidence, and as 1 bad many opportunities of seeing her in the active dis- 
charge of duties in which she mtlu*.r resembled a descended angel than an earthly 
being, you will excuse my saying so much about my ow’n fec'lings on an occasion 
wiiere sorrow has been universal. But I will drop the subject. The survivor has 
displayed a strength and firmness of mind seldom equalled, where the affection has 
been so strong and mutual, and amidst the very high station and commanding for- 
tune which so often render self-control more difficult, because so far from being 
habitual. I trust for his own sake, as w'ell as for lluit of thousands to whom his 
life is directly essential, and hundreds of thousands to whom his example* is impor- 
tant, that God, as he has given him fortitude to bear this inexpressible shock, will 
add strength of constitution to support him in the struggle. He has written to mo 
on the iKJCvision in a style becoming a man and a (’lirisliaii, submissive to the will 
of God, and willing to avail himself of the consolations which remain among his 
family and friends. I am going to see him, and how" we shall meet, God knows; 
but though ‘ an iron man of iron mould’ upon many of the occasions of life in 
wiiich I see people most affected, and a peculiar contemner of the commonplace 
sorrow which I see paid to tin* departed, this is a case in which my stoicism will 
not serve me. They both giive me reason to think they loved me, and I returned 
tlieir regard with the most sinerre altacliiiient— the distinction of rank being, I 
think, set apart on all sides. But God’s will be done. 1 will dwell no longer 
upon this subject. It is much to learn that Mrs. Morritt is so much better, and 


•Lord Byron writes to Mr. Moore, August 3, 1814 : — ^“Oh! I have had the most 
amusing letter from Hogg, tlio Ettrick Minstrel iind Shepherd. I think very highly of 
him as a poet, but he and half of these Scotch and Luke troubadours are spoilt by living 
in little circles and petty coteries. I^ondon and the world is tlie only place to take the 
conceit out of a man — in the milling phrase. Scott, he says, is gone to the Orkneys in a 
gale of wind, during which wind, he ailirins, the said Scott he is sure is not at his case, 
to say the least of it. Lord ! Iiord ! if these home-keeping minstrels had crossed your 
Atlantic or my Mediterranean, and tasted a little ojien boating in a white squall — or a 
gale ill ‘ lilt* Gut,*— or the Bay of Biscay, with no gale at all — how it would enliven and 
introduce them to a few of the sensations! — to say nothing of an illicit amour or two 
upon shore, in the way of Essay upon the Passions, beginning with simple adultery, ond • 
ronqiounding it as. they went along,” Life and BVAs, wl. iii. p. 102. liOrd Byron, by 
the way, had written on July the 24th to Mr. Murray, ” Wavcrlcy is tlio best and inos 
interesting novel 1 have redde since— 1 don’t know when,” dtc. ibti/, p. 98. 
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that if I have sustained a severe wound from a quarter so liule oxpecletl, I may 
promise myself tlic happiness of your dear wife's ri'covery. ^ 

“I will shortly mention the train of our voyaire, reservinjr particulars till amitlier 
day. We sailed from l.eith and skirted the Scottish coast, viaitincr tin* Ihiller of 
Ihichaii and other remarkahle objects— went to Shetland— thence to Orkney— fri>m 
thence round Cape Wrath to the Hebrides, making descents evi*rywln*re, ^^h^•^o 
there wms any thinjr to be seen— thence to Lewis and the Loner Island— to Skye— 
to Tona — and so forth, linjri'rintr anionjyr the Hebrides as loiijr as wo could. Then 
wo stood over to the coast of Ireland, and visited the Giants’ <>aii3eway and Port 
Rush, where. Dr. Richardson, the inventor (discoverer I would say) of tlui cch*- 
bratod fiorin p^ass resides. Ry tlie way, he is a chatterin*r charliitaii, and his fiorii 
a mere humbug. Rut if he were Cicero, and his inviMition were ])otatof*s, or any 
thiiijr e<iually useful, 1 should detest the rccollc*ction of the place and the man, f(»r 
it was there JJ|iiriied the dcatli of my friend. Adii*ii, my di*ar Morritt ; kind com- 
pliments to^B lady ; like poor Tom, *1 cannot daub it farther.’ When I hear 
whern you ||Hnd what you are doinpr, I will w'rite ynxi a more cheerful episthi. 
Poor MackeiiTie, too, is gone — the brother of our fric'iid Latly Hor)d — and ano1h(*r 
Mackenzie, son to the Man of Feeling. So shr)rt lime have* I been absent, and 
such has been the harvest of mortality among those whom I renardi'd. 

“I will attend to your corrections in Waverley. My ))rincipal eiiqdoynieiit for 
the autumn will be reducing the knowledge T Inive acipiired (»f the localities of the 
islands intti scenery and stag(*-room for the ‘ l.orrl of the Ish's,' of wliich renowned 
romance 1 think 1 have repeated sonn* portions to you. It was elder horn than 
Itokeby, though it gave place to it in publishing. 

“ Aftiir all, scribbling is an odd propensity. I don’t believe ihi're is any ointment, 
even that of the Edinburgh Review', W'hich can cure tin' infeemd. Once more 
yours entirely, 

Waltkr iSroiT.” 

litdoro T pass from the event which marie Anejust 1814 so hhick a 
month in Scott’s calendar, I may lie excused for once nM)»*e noticirij^ 
the kind interest which the Duchess of Hncclench had always taken 
in the fortmies of the Ettrick Sluqdierd, and introdiir'in^ a most r^har- 
acteristic epistlo which she rec;eived from him a few months lud'orc 
her death. 'Fhe Duchess — “fearful” (as she said) “of s('(fni»; herself 
in print” — did not answer the Shephr'rd, but forwarded his hdttT to 
Scott, bcgi^iii" him to explain that circuiDstanc.es did not allow thrj 
Duke to concede wliat he rcrpiestcd, but to assure him that tlir^y both 
retained a strong wish to serve him whenever a suitable ojifiortuiiity 
should present itself. Hogg’s letter was as follows: — 

To her Grace the Duchesn of JJurrleuch, Dalheifh PaJace. Favoured hy Messn. Grieve 
and Scotty hattem^ Edinburgh,* 

“ Ettrirkbanl(, March 17, 1811. 

“ May it please your Grace, 

“ I have oi\on grieved you by my applications for tbi.9 and that. I am sensible 
of this, for I have had m'dny instances of your wishes to be of service to me, could 
you have known what to do for that purpose. Rut ihcni are somi' eccentric charac- 
ters in the world, of whom no person can judge or know what will prove beneficial, 
or what may prove their bane. I have again and again received of your Grace’s 
privatci bounty, and, though it made me love and rcsjiect you the more, 1 was never- 
theless grieved at it. It was never your Grace’s moni'y that I wanted, but the hon- 
our of your countenance ; indeed my hcjart could never yield to the hope of being 
patronised by any house save that of Buccleuch, whom 1 deemed bound to cherish 
every plant that indicated any thing out of the common way on the Rraes of 
Ettrick and Yarrow. 


* Mr. Grieve was a man of cultivated mind and generous disposition, and a most kind 
and zealous friend of the Shepherd. 
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I know you will be tliinkin|r that this loner prelude is to end with a request. 
No, Madam ! I have Uiken the resolution of never inakintr aTiother request. 1 will, 
however, tell you a story which is, I believe, founded on a fact ; — 

“ 'Fhere is a small farm at the licad of a water called ♦ * # # # ^ pos- 
sessed by a mean fellow named * * * *, A third of it has been taken off and 

laid into another farm — ^the remainder is as yet unappropriated. Now, there is a 
certain poor bard, who has two old parents, each ot them upwards of eighty-four 
years of age; and that bard has no house nor home to shelter those poor parents in, 
or cheer the evening of their lives. A single lino, from a certain very groat and 
very beautiful lady, to a certain Mr. Riddell,* would ensure that small peiidieh; lo 
the hard at once. But she will grant no such thing! 1 appeal to your (iraco if 
she is not a very bad lady that? I am your Grace’s ever obliged and grateful, 

.Iamks Hooo, 

The E’i*tric^|wpherd.” 

Though the Duke of Bucclouch would not dismiss Wmor t(inant 
merely because Hogg called him *‘a mean fellow,” he had told Scott 
that it ho could find an unappropriated “p(;ndicle,” such as this letter 
referred to, he would most willingly bestow it on the Slicj)herd. It so 
happened, that when Scott paid his first visit at Bowhill after the death 
of the Ducliess, the Kttrick Shejdierd was mentioned : “ My fric'ud,” 
said the Duke, “ I must now consider this poor man's case as/zer k‘ga- 
cy and to tliis feeling Hogg owed, very soori afterwards, his estab- 
lishment at Altrivc, on his favourite Braes of Yarrow. 

As Scott passed through Edinburgh on his return from his voyage, 
the negotiation as to the Lord of the Isles, which had been prolracdcrl 
tiirough several months, was completed— (.^)nstable agreeing to give 
fifteen hundred guineas for one half of the copyright, while the other 
moiety was retained by the author. The sum mentioned had been 
ofibred by Constable at an early stage of the affair, but it was not 
until now accepted, in consequence of the earnest wish of ycolt and 
Balluntyne to saddle the publisher of tlic new i)ocm with part of their 
old “ quire stock,” — wliich, however, Constable ultimately pen’sisted in 
refusing. It may easily be believed that John BallantyJie’s manage- 
ment of money matters during Scott’s six weeks’ a])sencc had been 
such as to render it doubly convenient for the Poet to have this matter 
settled on his arrival in Edinburgh — and it may also be supposed that 
the progress of Waverley during that interval had tended to put the 
chief parties in good humour with each other. 

In returning to Waverley, I must observe most distinctly that nothing 
can be more unfounded than the statement which has of late years 
been frequently repeated in Memoirs of Scott’s Life, that the sale of 
the first edition of this immortal Tale was slow. It appeared on the 
7th of July, and the whole impression (1000 copies) had disappcjared 
within five weeks ; an occurrence then unprecedented in the case of 
an anonymous novel, put forth, at what is called among publishers, 
the dead season. A second edition, of 2000 copies, was at least pro- 
jected by the 24th of the same month,f — that appeared before the end 
of August, and it too had gone off so rapidly, that when Scott passed 
through Edinburgh, on his way from the Hebrides, he found Constable 
eager to treat, on the same terms as before, for a third of 1000 copies. 

* Major Riddell, the Duke’s Chamberlain at Branksome Castle, 
t See letter to Mr. Morritt, ante, p. 479. 
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This third edition was piihlishod in (Vtobor, and when a fourth of the 
like extent was called for in November, 1 find Sc.ott writing; to John 
Ballantync: — “I suppose Constable won’t quarrel with a work on 
wliicli he lias netted in four months, with a certainty of nuikin^ 
it £1000 before the year is out:” and, in fa<*f, owin»rto the diminished 
expense of advertising, the profits of this fourth e<lition were to each 
party £440. 'J\) avoid recurring to these details, I may as well stale 

at once that a fifth edition oJ 1000 copies apiiean^d in January 181.5; a 
sixth of 1500 in June 1810; a seventh of 2000 in Octolxjr 1817; an 
eighth of 2000 in April 1821 ; that in tlie collective editions, prior to 
1820, llji^il were disposed of; and that the sale of the current edi- 
tion, wit]^|Kcs, begun in 1820, has alrcaily riMicbcd 40,000 copies. 
Well migl^Roiistable regret that he had not ventured to oiler £1000 
for the whole copyright of Waverley. 

I must now look back for a moment to tlic history of the laimposi- 
tion. — 'file letter of Sc^ptember 1810 was not the only pi(M-c^ of discou- 
rag(iinent which Scott liad received, during tlie progn»ss (4‘ \Vavia*lcy, 
from his first confidant. My g<»od friend, Jam(\s Ballantync, in his 
death-bed memoramhnn^ says, — 

“ When Mr. Scott first ({ucstioiiecl iiio as to my liopps of him hk a novi'ljst, it 
somohow or olhrr did chance lliat they wore not very liiirh. lie saw this, niid 
said — ‘ 1 don’t .st*c why I should not succeed ns well as other ])co])lc. At all 

events, faint heart never won fair lady — ’tis only trying.’ Wlu'ii tlie first vohinm 
WHS conudeted, f still could not got myself to tliink much of tlie Wavcrley-lloriour 
scenes; and in this T afterwards found llint I syinpnlhixed with ninny* Oat, to niy 
utter shame be it spoken, when 1 reached the exipiisite ilescriptinns of scenes ami 
manners at Tully-Veolan, what did I do hut pronounce them at once to he utterly 
vulgar! When the success of the work so entirely knockiMl me down as a man of 
taste, all that the good-natured author said was — ^ W(dl, J really thought you went 
WTong about the Scotch. Why, Oiirns, by his poct^, had already attracted univer- 
sal attention to every thing Scottish, and 1 confess I could n’t sett w hy I should not 
be able to keep the llaine alive, merely because 1 “wrote Scotch in prose, and he in 
rhyme.’ ” 

It is, I think, very agreeable to have this manly avowal to compare 
with the delicate allusion which Scott makes to the aflliir in his Pre- 
face to the Novel. 

The only other friends originally intrusted with his secret appear 
to have been Mr. Erskinc and Mr. Morritt. T know not at what 
stage the former altered the opinion which he formed on seeing the 
tiny fragment of 1805. The latter did not, as wo have seen, receive 
the book until it was completed ; but he anticipated, before he closed 
the first volume, the station which public opinion would ultimately 
assign to Waverley. 

“ How the story may continue,” Mr. Morritt then wrote, “ I am not able to 
divine ; hut, as far as I have read, pray let us thank you for the Castle of Tully- 
Veolan, and the delightful drinking-bout at Lucky Mac-Leary’s, for the characters 
of the Laird of Balmawhapple and the Baron of Bradwardine : and no less for 
Davie Gellatly, whom I take to be a transcript of William Rose’s motley follower, 
commonly yclept Caliban.* If the completion be equal to what we have just de- 


»Of David Hinves, Mr. Rose’s faithful and affectionate attendant, here dluded to, the 
reader will find some notices bcrealler; for when he appeared at Abbotsford in my time he 
seemed to be considered by Scott, not in the light of an ordinary servant, but as the friend 
of his master, and consequently as his own friend too. 

VoL. I. 3T 46» 
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Touted, it deserves a place among our standard works far better than its modest 
appearance and anonymous title-page will at first gain it in these days of prolific 
story-telling. Your manner of narrating is so diATcrent from the slipshod saunter- 
ing verbiage of common novels, and from the stiff, precise, and prim sententious- 
ness of some of our female moralists, that 1 think it can’t fail to strike any body 
who knows what style means ; but, amongst the gentle class, who swallow every 
blue-backed book in a circulating library tor the sake of the story, I should fear 
half the knowledge of nature it contains, and all the real humour, may be thrown 
away. Sir Everard, Mrs. Rachdcl, and Uic Baron, are, 1 think, in the first rank of 
portraits for nature and character ; and 1 could depone to their likeness in any court 
of taste. The ballad of St. Swithin, and scraps of old songA, were measures of dan- 
ger, if you meant to continue your concealment, but, in truth, you wear your dis- 
guise something after the maimer of Bottom, the weaver ; and in spite of you tlie 
truth will soon peep out.” 

And next day he resumes, — * 

“ We have finished Waverley, and were 1 to tell you all my admiration, you 
would accuse me of complimenting. You have quite attained the point which 
^o\xi poshcript-preface mentions as your object — the discrimination of Scottish clia- 
racter, which had hitherto been slurred over w^ith clumsy national daubing.” 

He adds, a week or two later, — 

“ After all, I need not much thank you for your confidence. How could you 
have hoped that I should not discover you 1 I had heard yon tell half the anecdotes 
before — some turns you owe to myself; and no doubt most of your friends must 
have the same sort of thing to say.” 

Monk Lewis’s letter on the subject is so short, that I must give it as 
it stands : — 


To Waller Scotty Ksq,^ Mbotsford. 

» The Albany, Aug. 17, 1814. 

“ My dear Scott, 

“ I return some books of yours which you lent me ‘ nixiy years «ncc’ — ^and I 
hope they will reach you safe. I write in great haste ; and yet 1 must mention, that 
hearing ‘ Waverley’ ascribed to you, 1 bought it, and read’ it with all impatience. 
1 am now told it is not yours, hut William Erskine’s. If this is so, pray tfdl him 
from me that I think it excellent in every respect, and that I believe evc^iy word of 
it. Ever yours, M. (S. Lewis.” 

Another friend (and he had, I think, none more dear), tlie late Mar- 

S irct Maclean Cloplianc of Torloisk, afterwards Marchioness of 
orthampton, writes thus from Kirkness, in KinroSS-shire, on the 11th 
October : — 

In this ]dacc I feel a sort of pleasure, not unallied to pain, from the many recol- 
lections that evciy venerable tree, and every sunny bank, and every honeysuckle 
bower occasions ; and T have found something here that speaks to me in the voice 
of a valued friend — Waverley. The question that rises, it is perhaps improper to 

S ive utterance to. If so, let it pass as an exclamation.^ — ^Is it possible that Mr. 
Srskino can have written iti The poetry, 1 think, would prove a different descent 
in any court in Christendom. The turn of the phrases in many places is so pecu- 
liarly yours, that I fancy 1 hear your voice repeating them ; ana there wants hut 
verse to make all Waverley an enchanting poem— varying to he sure from ^ve to 
gay, hut with so deepening an interest as to leave an impression on the mind that 
few — ^very few poems— could awaken. But, why did not the author allow me to 
be his Gaelic Dragoman 1 Oh ! Mr. —9 whoever you are, you might have safely 
tniated— • M. M. C.” 

There was one person with whom it would, of coarse, have been 
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more than vain to aficet any oonccalinent. On the publication of the 
third edition, I find him writing thus to his brother Thomas, wlw.had 
by tiiis time gone to Canada as paymaster of the 70th nigiinent : — 

“ Dear Tom, a novel liero, called Wavorloy, has had enormous success. 1 sent 
you a copy, and will send you another, with the liord of the Isles, which will be 
out at Christmas. The success which it has had, with some other circumsuncos, 
has induced people 

‘ To lay the bantling ot a certain door, 

Where laying store of faulta, thcyM fain heap more.' 

You will guess for yourself how far such a report has crodihility ; but by no means 
give the weight of your opinion to the Transatlantic public; for you must know 
there is al«| & counter-report, that you have writh'ii Ww said VVaverley. Send me 
a novel irin|R^ixing your exuberant and natural humour, with any incidents and 
descri]>ti Oils' of scenery you may see— particularly with eharacters and trails of 
manners. 1 will give it all the cobbling that is necessary, and, if ymi do but exert 
yourself, 1 have, not the least doubt it will be worlh JUoUO; and, to i‘iiciiurag<‘ you, 
you may, when you send the MS., draw on me for £M00, at lifty days’ sight — so 
that your labours will at any rate, not be quite tlirowii away. You have more fun 
and descriptive talent than most people; and all that you want. — i . e. the mero 
practice of composition — 1 can supply, or the devil’s in it. Keep this iriatu^r a 
dead secret, and look knowing when Waverley is spoken of. It* yon are not Sir 
John Falstaif, you are as good a man as he, and may therefore face Odville of the 
Dale. You may believe 1 don’t want to make you the author of a hook you have 
never seen; but if people will, upon tlieir own judgment, suppose^, so, iiud nUo on 
tlieir own judgment give you .-t^500 to try your hand on a novel, I don’i see that 
you ar(^ a pin’s-point Uie worse. Mind that your MS. attends the draft. 1 am piT- 
fectly serious and confident, that in two or three months you might clear the. cobs. 
1 beg my compliments to the hero who is afraid of Jeflrey’s scalpiug-kriife.” 

In truth, no one of Scott’s intimate friends ever liad, or could have 
iiad, the sliuhtost doubt .as to the parentage of Waverley: nor, al- 
though he abstained from communicating the fact formally to most of 
them, did he ever aflcct any real concealment in the case of such per- 
sons; nor, when any circumstance arose which rendered the with- 
holding of direct confidence on the subject incompatible with ptTfcict 
freedom of feeling on both sides, did he hesitate to make the avowal. 

Nor do I believe that the mystification ever answered iimc.h pur- 
pose, among literary men of eminence beyond the circle ol his per- 
sonal acquaintance. But it would be difficult to suppose that lie h.ad 
ever wished that to be otherwise; it was suflicient for him to set the 
mob of readers at gaze, and above all, to escape the annoyance of 
having productions, actually known to be his, made the daily and 
hourly topics of discussion in his presence. 

Mr. Jeffrey had known Scott from his youth— and, in reviewing 
Waverley, he w^as at no pains to conceal his conviction of its author- 
ship. He quarrelled, as usual, with carelessness of style, and some 
inartificialities of plot, but rendered justice to the substantial merits of 
the work, in language which I shall not mar by abridgernent. The 
Quarterly was far less favourable in its verdict. Indeed, the articles 
on Waverley, and afterwards on Guy Manncring, which appeared in 
that journal, will bear the test of ultimate opinion as badly as any cri- 
tical pieces which our time has produced. They are wrritten in a 
captious, cavilling strain of quibble, which shows as complete blind- 
ness to the essential interest of the narrative, as the critic betrays on 
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the subject of the Scottish dialogue, which forms its liveliest ornament, 
when he pronounces it “ a dark dialogue of Anglified Erse.” \V ith 
this remarkable excicption, the professional critics were, on the whole, 
not slow to confess their belief that, under a hackneyed name and tri- 
vial form, there had at last appeared a work of original creative genius, 
worthy of being placed by the side of the very few real master-pieces 
of prose fiction. Loftier romance was never blended with easier, 
quainter humour, by (Jervantes himself. In his familiar delineations, 
he liad combined tlie strength of Smollett with the native elegance and 
unaflecft'd j)athos of Goldsmith; in his darker scenes, he had revived 
tliat real tragedy which seemed to have left our stage with the age of 
Shakspeare ; and elements of interest so diverse had been h|^pde(i and 
interwoven with that nameless grace which, more surely pewBiaps than 
even the highest perfection in the command of any one strain of sen- 
timent, marks the master-mind cast in Nature’s most felicitous mould. 

Scott, with the consciousness avowed long afterwards in his Gene- 
ral Preface that he should never in all likelihood have thought of a 
Scotch novel had he not read Maria Edgeworth’s exquisite pieces of 
Irish character, desired James Uallantyno to send her a copy of Wa- 
vcrley on its first appearance, inscribed “from the author.” Miss 
Edgeworth, wdiom Scott had never then seen, though some literary 
correspondence had passed between them, thanked the nameless novel- 
ist, under cover to Ballantyne, with the cordial generosity of kindred 
genius; and the following answ^er, not from Scott,' but from Ballan- 
tync — (who had kept a copy, now before me) — ^is not to be omit- 
ted:— 


Madam, 


To Mis» Edgeworihf Edgewmrthslown, Ireland. 

** Edinburgh, 11th November, 1814. 


“ I am desired by the Author of Waverlcy to acknowledge, in his name, the 
honour you have done him hy your most flattering approbation of his work — a dis- 
tinction which he receives as one of the highest that could be paid him, and which 
lie would have been proud to have himself stated his sense of, only that, being 
impersonal, he thought it more respetitfui to require my assistance, than to write an 
anonymous letter. 

“ There are very few >vho have had the opportunities that have been presented 
to me, of knowing how very ehwated is the admiration entertained by the Author 
of Wavorley for the genius of Miss Ed^ worth. From the intercourse that took 
place betwixt us while the work was going through my press, I know that the ex- 
quisite truth and power of your characters operated on his mind at once to excite 
and subdue it. lie felt that the success of his book was to depend upon the cha- 
racters much more than upon the story ; and he entertained so just and so high an 
opinion of your eminence in the management of both, as to have strong apprehen- 
sions of any comparison which might be instituted betwixt his picture and story 
and yours ; besides, that there is a richness and naivete in Irish character and hu- 
mour, in which the Scotch are certainly defective, and which could hardly fail, as 
he thought, to render his delineations cold and tame by the contrast. ^ If I could 
hut hit Miss Edgeworth’s wonderful power of vivifying all her persons, and making 
them live as beings in your mind, 1 should not be afraid — ^Oiten has the Author 
of Waverley use^ such language to mo ; and 1 knew that I gratified him most when 
I could say ,^ — * Positively mis is equal to Miss Edgeworth." You will thus judge, 
Mad^, how deeply he must feel such praise as you have bestowed upon his efforts. 
I believe he himself thinks the Baron the best drawn character in his book— 1 mean 
the Bailie— honest Bailie Macwheeble. He protests it is the most true, though 
from many causes he did not expect it to be the most popular. It appears to me, 
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that amongst so many s])1pn(lid portraits, all drawn with such strength and tnith. it 
is most easy to say which is your favourite than which is best. Mr, Htnuy Mac- 
kenzie agrees with you in your objection to the resemblunee to Fielding. He says, 
you sliould never be forced to recollect, maugrc all its iiilernal evidi e.ee to the emi- 
trary, that such a work is a work of fiction, and all its fine creations but of air. 'Khe 
character of Rose is less finished than the author hail at one period intended ; but 1 
believe the charaeters of humour grew upon bis liking, to the prejudice, iii some de- 
gree, of those of a more elevated and sentimental kind. Yet what can surpass Flora 
and her gallant brother ? 

^ “ 1 am not authorized to say — ^liut 1 will not resist my impulse to say to Miss 
Edgeworth, that anutiier novel, descriptive of more ancient iiianiiers still, may he 
expected Iroin iho Aiilhor of VVaverley. 13nt 1 request her to observe, that I say 
this in strict confidence — not certainly meaning to exclude from the kiiowdedgo of 
what will give Iheiii pleasure, lier respectable family. 

Mr. Neotl*^ p ocin, the Lord of the Isles, promises fully to equal the most ad- 
mired of his^j^oauctions. It is, I think, equally powerful, and certainly more uni- 
formly polished and sustained. I have seen tlirci* (hiiifos. It will consist of six. 

“ 1 have the honour to be, Madam, with the utmost (idmirniiou and ri'spect, 

Your most obedient 

and most humble servant, 

James IIalj.aktvne.” 


CHAPTER XXXIV. 

PROUHESS OF THE IDRD OF THE lSLES--CORIlKSjm’OENC:E WITH MU. JOSEPH 
TR.\1N--RAPII) COMPLETION OF THE IX)UD OF THE ISLES-“SIX WEEKS AT 
CnmSTMAS’’-«HEFRESIIlN(} THE MACHIM:”-PrHLICAl’ION OF I'llE POEM 
— ANDOFtiUY MANNEUINO— LE'ITERS MOUIIITT^TEURV-AM) JOHN 

RALLANTYNE— ANECDaPES BY JAMES BALIiANTYNE—VISIT TO LOMlON— 
MEETlNt; WITH IX3RD BYRON— DliNNEItS AT CAULl’ON IIOtSE.— 181 1-1815. 

By the llfh of November, then, the Lord ol tlie Lies luid made 
great j)rogrcs.s, and Seott had also authoriwMl Ballanlyne 10 negotiate 
among tlie booksellers for the puhliealion of a second novel. Bn! be- 
fore 1 go further into these transactions, I must intiYxInei? the cinmm- 
stanccs of Se.otl’s first connexion witli an able and amiable man, whose 
services were of high importance to him, at this lime and even* after, 
in the prosecution of his literary lahour.s. (, 'ailing at Rallantyne’s 
printing-office while Waverley was in thc^ f)ress, he fiappcned to fake 
up a proof-sheet cif a volume, entitled “ Poems, with votrs iUttsfrafive 
of traditions in Gallotray and Ayrshire, by Joseph J rain. Supervisor 
of Excise at Newton Stewart.” The sheet contained a Ballad on an 
Ayrshire tradition, about a certain “Witch of Currick,” whose skill 
in the black art was, it seems, instrumental in the destruction of one 
of the scattered vessels of the Spanish Armada. The ballad begins. 

« Whv gallops the palfrey with Lady Duiiorc ? 

Who drives away Turnberry’s kine from the shore? 

Go tell it to Garrick, and tell it in Kyle— 

Although the proud Dons are now passing the Moil,» 

On this magic clew, 

Tlnit in fairyland grew. 

Old Elcine de Aggart lias taken in hand 
To wind up their lives ere they win to our strand. 


The mull of Cantyre. 
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Scott immediately wrote to the author, begging to be included in Iiis 
list of subscribers for a dozen copies, and suggesting at the same time 
a verbal alteration in one of the stanzas of this ballad. Mr. IVain 
acknowledged his letter with gratitude, and the little book reached him 
just as ho was about to embark in the Lighthouse yjicht. He took it 
with him on his voyage, and on returning home again, wrote to Mr. 
Train, expressing the gratiflciation ho had received from several of his 
metrical pic(!es, but still more from his notes, and requesting him, as 
he seemed to be enthusiastic about traditions and legends, to commu- 
nicate any matters of that order connected with Galloway which he 
might not himself think of turning to account ; “ for,” said »Scott, 
“nothing interests me so iruch as local anecdotes; and, as the appli- 
cations for charity usually conclude, the smallest donation will be 
thankfully accepted.” 

Mr. Train, in a little narrative with which he has favoured me, 
says, that for some years before this firyie he harl been engaged, in 
alliance with a friend of his, Mr. Denniston, in c,ollecting materials for 
a History of Galloway ; they had circulated lists of queries among 
the clergy find parish schoolmasters, and ha<l thus, and by their own 
personal researches^ accumulated “ a great v ari(ity of the most cixcel- 
Icnt materials for that purpose;” but that, from the hour of his corre- 
spondence with Walter Sr.ott, he “renounced every idea of authorship 
for himself,” resolving, “that henceforth his chief pursuit should be 
collecting whatever he thought would ho most interesting to A/V/i;” and 
that Mr. Ilcnniston was easily )Kyrsuaded to acquiesc.c in the abandon- 
ment of their origiruil design. “Upon receiving Mr. Scott’s letter” 
(says Mr. Train), “I became still more zealous in the pursuit of ancient 
lore, and being the first person who had attempted to (collect old stories 
in thsit quarter with Jiny view to |)ublication, I became so noted, that 
even beggars, in the hope of nivvfird, (;ame frecpumtly from afar to 
Newton-Stewart, to recite old ballads and rcilatc? old stories to me.” 
Erelong, Mr. Train visited Scott both at Edinburgh and at Abbotsford ; 
a true allection continued ever afterwards to he maintained between 
them; and this geinm)us ally was, as the prefaces to tlie Waverley 
Novels signify, one of the earliest confidants of that series of works, 
and certainly the most ollicient of all the author's friends in furnishing 
him with materials for their c’onqiositiou. Nor did hci confine himself 
to literary services ; whatever [lortable object of anticiuarian curiosity 
met his eye, this good man sectored and treasured up with the same 
destination; and if over a catalogue of the museum at Abbotsford 
shall appear, no single contributor, most assuredly, will fill so large a 
space in it as Mr. Train. 

His first considerable communication, after he had formed the un- 
.sclfish determination above-mentioned, consisted of a collection of an- 
ecdotes concerning the Galloway gypsies, and “a local story of an 
astrologer, who calling at a farm-house at the moment wdien tlie good- 
wife was in travail, had, it was said, predicted the future fortune of 
the child, almost in the words placed in the mouth of John M’K inlay, 
in the introduction to Guy Mannering.” Scott told him, in rejdy, that 
the story of the astrologer reminded him of “ one he had heard in his 
youth;” that is to say, as the Introduction explains, from this M’Kin- 
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lay; but Mr. Train has, since his friend’s death, recovered a rude 
Durham ballad,* which, in fact, contains a great deal more the 

* The follow is Uic Garland hrre rclerreci to. nic bnllad was taken down from the 
recitation «>f Mrs. Young of C^'istle- Douglas, who, ns lier family intbrincd Mr. Train, had 
long been in the habit of repeating it over to tliein once in the year, in order that it might 
not escape from her memory. No copy of tlic printed broadside lias as yet bi’cii nicovcred. 


THE DURHAM GARLAND. 

IN THREE PARTS 


PART I. 

1 . 

A WORTHY Lord of birth and state. 

Who did in Durham live of late — 

Blit I will not declare his iiatiio, 

By reason of his birth and fame. 

2 . 

This Lord he did a Ininfing go; 

If yon the truth of all would know. 

He had indeed a noble train, 

Of Lords and Kniglits and (icntlcinen. 

3 . 

This noble T^ord lie left the train 
Of fiorda and Knights and (hmtlcmen ; 
And hearing not the horn to hloor. 

He could not tell which way to go. 

4 . 

But he did wander to and fro, 

Being weary, likewise full of woe : 

At last Dame Fortune was so kind 
That he tlic Keeper's house did find. 

5 . 

He went and knocked at the door. 

He thought it was so late an hour. 

The Forester did let him in. 

And kindly entertained him. 

6 . 

About the middle of the night, 

When as the stars did shine most bright, 
This Lord was in a sad surprise, 

Being wakened by a fearful noise. 

7 . 

Then he did rise and call with speed, 

I'o know the reason tlicn indeed. 

Of all that shrieking and those cries 
Which did disturb his weary eyes. 

8 . 

“ I’m sorry, Sir,” the Keeper said — 

** That you should be so much afeoid; 
But I do hope all will be well. 

For my Wife she is in travail.” 

9 . 

The noble liord was learned and wise. 
To know the Planets in the skies. 

He saw one evil Planet rci^, 

He caUed the Forester again. 


10 . 

He gave him then to iindcrst.'ind. 

He'd have the Midwife hold her hand; 

Blit lie was answiTed by the maid, 

“ My Mistress is delivered.*’ 

11 . 

At one o’olork that very inoni, 

A lovely infant there was born. 

It was indeed a ehaniiing hoy, 

Which brought the man and wife iniieh joy. 

12 . 

The Lord was gmerfius, kind, and free. 

And prolft'red (hulfiither to he; 

The (hiodnian fli.inlicd him heartily 
For liis giMiduill and cuurtesy. 

13 . 

A Parwni wa<« s<*nt for witli speed, 

For to baptizi; the child indeed ; 

And uOer that as I heard say, 

In mirth and joy they H|H‘ni tlie. day. 

M. 

This Lord did nohle presents give, 

Which all tin servants did receive, 

They prayed God to enrich his store. 

For they never had .so iniicii holf>rc. 

15 . 

And likewise to the child he gave 
A present noble, rich, and brave ; 

It was a charming cabinet. 

That was with [icarls and jcswcls set. 

16 . 

And within it was a chain of gold, 

Would dazzle eyes for to lichold ; 

A richer giR, as I may say. 

Was not helicld this many a day. 

17 . 

He charged his father faithfully. 

That he himself would keep the key. 

Until the child could write and road- 
And then to give him it indeed ; — 

18 . 

Pray do not open it at all. 

Whatever should on you befall ; 

For it may do my godson good. 

If it be rightly understood.'* 

19 . 

This Lord did not declare his name. 

Nor yet the place from whence he came, 

But secretly he did depart, 

And left them grieved to the heart, 
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main fable of Guy Manncring than either his own written, or M’Kin- 
lay’s oral edition of the Gallovidian anecdote had conveyed ; and — 


PART II. 

1 . 

The second part I now unfold. 

As true a story as e'er was told, 
Concerning- of a lovely child, 

Who was obedient, sweet, and mild. 

2 . 

This child did take his learning so, 

If you tlic truth of all would know. 

At eleven years of age indeed, 

Botli Creek and Latin he could read. 

3 . 

Then thinking of his cabinet. 

That was with pearls and jewels act. 

He asked his father ibr the key, 

Which he gave him right speedily ; 

4. . 

And when ho did the same unlock, 

Ho was with great amazement struck 
When he the riches did behold, 

And likewise saw the chain of Gold. 

5. 

But searching farther ho did find 
A paper which disturbed his mind. 

That was within the cabinet. 

In Greek and Latin it was writ 

6 . 

My ehildf nerve Oad that is on high. 

And pray to him incessantly ; 

01/ey your parents, love your king. 

That nothing may your conscience sting. 

7. 

At seven years hence your fate will he. 
You 7nust be hanged upon a tree ; 

Then pray to Qod both niglU and day. 
To let that hour pass away. 


When ho these woefiil linos did read. 

He with a sigh did say indeed, 

** If hanging be my destiny. 

My parents shall not see me die; 

9. 

** For 1 will wander to and fro, 

1*11 go where I no one do know ; 

But first I'll ask my parents' leave. 

In hopes their blessing to receive." 

10 . 

Then locking up his cabinet, 

He went from his own chamber straight 
Unto his only parents dear. 

Beseeching them with many ^ tear 


11 . 

That they would grant what he would have — 
But first your blessing 1 do crave. 

And beg you'll let me go away. 

Twill do me good another day.*' 

12 . 

* « * « » 

a « « » * 

■* And if I live I will return. 

When seven years post and gone." 

13 

Both man and wife did then reply, 

** 1 fear niy son that we shall die. 

If we should yield to let you go, 

Dur aged heaits would break with woe." 

14. 

But he entreated eagerly. 

While they w'ero foreed to comply. 

And give consent to let him go, 

But where, alas ! they did not know. 

15. 

In the third part you soon shall find. 

That fortune was to him most kind. 

And after many dangers past. 

He came to Durliam at the last. 


PART HI. 

1 . 

He went by chance, as I heard say. 
To tliat same house that very day. 
In which his godfather did dwell ; 
But mind what luck to him be&l 


This child did crave a service there, 
On which came out his Godfather, 

And seeing him a pretty youth. 

He took him fi)r his Page in truth. 

3. 

.Then in this place he pleased so well, 

I That *bovo the rest be boro the bell ; 
This child so well the Itord did please, 
He raised him higher by degrees. 

4. 

He made him Butler sure indeed. 

And then his steward with all sp^, 
Wfiich made the other servants spit<^ 
And envy him both day and night 

5. 

He was never false unto his trust. 
But proved ever true and just; 

And to the Lord did hourly pray. 

To guide him still both night and day. 
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possessing, as I do, numberless evidences of the haste with which 
Scott drew up his beautiful Prefaces and introductions of 18:29, 1830, 


6 . 

In this place, plainly it appears, 

He lived the space of seven years ; 

His parents then he thought upon, 

And of his promise to return. 

7 . 

Then humbly of his Lord did crave. 

That he his ireo consimt might have 
'I'o go and see his parents dear. 

He had not seen this many a year. 

8 . 

Then having leave away he went. 

Not dreaming of the false int(;nt 
That was contrived against him then 
By wicked, false, deceitful men. 

Tliey had in his portmanteau put 
This noble J^ord's line gfddcn cup; 

That when the liord at dinner Wiis, 

The cup was missed as conic to pass. 

10 . 

^ Where ran it be ?*' this Lord did say, 

“ We had it here but yesterday.” — 

The Butler then replied with speed, 

“ If you will hear the truth indeed,” 

11 . 

“Your darling Steward whicli is gone, 
With fcatlierod nest away is flown ; 

I’ll warrant you he has that, and more 
That doth belong unto your store.” 

12 . 

“ No,” says this Lord, ” tliat cannot bo, 
For I have tried his honesty 
“ Then,” said the Hook, “ my Lord, I die 
Upon a tree full ten feet high.” 

13. 

Then hearing what these men did say. 

He sent a messenger that day, 

To take him with a hue and cry. 

And bring him back immediately. 

14. 

They searched his portmanteau with speed 
In which they found the cup indeed ; 

Then was he struck with sad surprise. 

He could not well believe his eyes. 

15. 

The assizes then were drawing nigh, ''' 

And he was tried and doomed to die; 

And his injured innocence 
Could nothing say in his defence. 

16. 

But going to the gallows tree, 

On which he thought to hang^ be, 

VolI. 3U 


He clapped his hands upon liis breast, 
And thus in tears these words exprest 

17. 

” Blind Fortune will be Fortune still 
1 see, let man do what he will ; 

For though this day 1 needs must die, 

1 am not guilty — no, not 1.” 

18. 

This noble Tjord was in amaze, 
lie stood and did with wonder gaze ; 
I’hcii he s])ukc out with words so mild, — 
“ What mean you by tliat saying, Child 7” 

B). 

” Will that your Ijordship,” tlirn said he, 
“Grant one day’s full reprieve tor me, 

A dismal story I’ll relate, 

Concerning of iny wreteJicd fate.” 

20 . 

“SjMJuk up iiiy eliiJil,” tJiis Jiord did say, 

1 say you shall not die this day — 

And if 1 find you iiiiioeent. 

I’ll crown your iluys witli sweet content. ■ 

21 . 

He told him all liis dangers past. 

He had gone through from first to last. 

He fetched the cliain and cabinet. 

Likewise the pu|»cr that was writ. 


When that this noble T<ord did see, 

He ran to him most eagerly, 

And in his arms did him eiiibrace, 
Repeating of those words in haste. — 

23 . 

“ My Child, my Child, how blessed am I, 
Thou art innocent, and shall not die ; 

For I’m indeed thy Gixlfather, 

And tliou was’t liorn in fair Yorkshire. 

24 . 

I have indeed one daughter dear. 

Which is indeed my only heir ; 

And I will give her unto thro, 

’ And crown you willi felicity.” 


So then the Butler and the Cook 
('Twas them that stole the golden cup) 
Confessed their faults immediately. 
And for it died deservedly. 

26 . 

This goodly youth, as I do hear, 

Thus raised, sent for his parents dear, 
Who did rejoice their Child to see-— 
And so 1 end my tragedy. 

47 
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and 1831, — lam strondy inclined to think that he must in his boyhood 
have read the Durham Broadside or Chapl)ook itself — as well as heard 
the old serving-man’s Scottish version of it. 

However this may have been, Scott’s answer to Mr. Train proceeded 
in these words : — 

“ I am now to solicit a favour, w'hich I think your interest in Scottish antiquities 
will induce you readily to comply with. I am very desirous to have some aocouiit 
of the present state of Turnberry Citstle — ^whether any vestiges of it remain — what 
is the appearand', of the ground — the names of the neighbouring places — and above 
all, what are the traditions of the place (if any) concerning its memorable surprise 
by Bruce, upon his return from the coast of Ireland, in the commencement ol the 
brilliant part of his career. The purpose of this is to furnish some hints for notes 
to a work in which I am now engaged, and I need not say I will have great ]»lea- 
sure in iiiontionintf the source from which I derive my information. I have only to 
add, with the modest importunity of a lazy correspondent, that the sooner you oblige 
me with an answer (if you can assist me on the subject), the greater will the obli- 
gation be on me, who am already your obliged humble servant, 

W. Scott.” 

The recurrence of the word Tnrnherry in the ballad of Elcinc de 
Aggart, had of course suggested this application, which was dated on 
the 7th of November. 

“ I had often,” says Mr. Train, “ when a boy, climbed the brown hills, and 
traversed the shores of Carrick, but 1 could not sufficiently remember the exact 
places and distances as to which Mr. Scott enquired ; so, immediately on receipt 
of his lettoT, I made a journey into Ayrshire to collect all the information I possibly 
could, and forwarded it to him on the IBth of the same month.” 

Among the particulars thus commnnicatod, was the local supersti- 
tion that on the anniversary of the niglit when Bruce landed at Turn- 
berry from Arran, the same meteoric gleam which had attended his 
voyage; reappeared, unfailingly, in iho same quarter of the hen vens. 
With this circumstance Scott was iniu^h struck, Your informa- 
tion,” he writes on the 22d November, “was particularly interesting 
and acceptable, especially that which relates to the supposed preter- 
natural appearance of the fire, &c., which I hope to make some use 
of.” What use he did make of it, if any reader has forgotten, will be 
seen by reference to stanzas 7 — 17 of the 5th Canto of the Poem ; 
and the notes to the same Canto embody, with due acknowledgment, 
the more authentic results of Mr. Train’s pilgrimage to Carrick. 

I shall recur presently to this communication from Mr. Train ; but 
must pause for a moment to iiitrodii<!e two letters, both written in the 
same week with Scott’s request as to the localities of Turnberry. 
They both give us amusing sketches of his buoyant spirits at this 
period of gigantic exertion ; and the first of them, which relates chiefly 
to Maturin’s Tragedy of Bertram, shows Imv he could still continue 
to steal time for attention to the affairs of brother authors less ener- 
getic than himself. 

To Daniel Terry ^ Esq, 

** Abbotsford, NoveinlN>r 10. 1814. 

“ My dear Terry, 

“ I should have long since answered your kind letter by our friend Young, but 
he would tell you of my departure with our trusty and well-beloved Erskine, on 
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a sort of voyage to Nova Zembla. Since my return, I have fallen under the tvmi. 
meal (loniinion of a certain Lord of the Isles. Those Lords were famous for on. 
ptession in tlie days of yore, and if I can judge by the posUiuinous despotism 
exercised over me, they have not improved by their demise. The prim Me <■/ 
dure IS, you know, nothinir in comparison to beinjr obliged to ^iiul verses ; iiiid so 
devilish repulsive is my disposition, that I etui never put my wheel into constant 
ami regular motion, till llallant3Mie|8 devil clajis in Ins prnols, like the hot I'inder 
which you Ivdth folks used to clap in beside an unexperienced turnspit, as a hint to 
he expeditious in his duly. O long life to the old hermit of Prairue, who nevi r 
savv pen and ink—mnch happier in that negative circumstaiico than in his alliance 
with the niece, of king Gf>rbodue. 

“To talk noon a blither subject, T wish you saw' Abbotsford, which begins this 
season to look the w'himsical, gay, odd cabin that we had chalked out. I have, 
been obliged to relinquish Stark’s plan which was greatly loo rxpeiisivo. So I 
have made the old farimhouso my enrps de with some outlying places fur 
kitchen, laundry, and tw'o spare bed-rooms, which run along the cast*'wall of the 
farm-court, not without some picturesque elfect. A perfonited cross, the spoils of 
the old kirk of (Galashiels, decorates an advanec^d door, and looks very well. This 
little sly bit of sacrilege has given our spare nmms the name of t/tr rhapr/. 1 ear- 
nestly invite you to a peut there, which you w'ill find as eonmiodiuns for the pur- 
pose of a nap as you have ever experieiieed when, under tin* guidance, of old Mrs. 
JSinoIh'tt, you w'ere led to St. (Jeorge’s, Kdinbiirgh. 

“ 1 have been recommending to John Kemble (I dare say without any ehaiiet* of 
siiecc^ss) to peruse a MS. Tragedy of Maturiirs, author of Monl(»rio : it is one of 
those things which will cither succeed greatly or be dainnt'd gloriously, lor iti* 
merits are marked, deep, and striking, and its faults of a nature obnoxious to ridi- 
cule, He had our old friend Satan (none of your sneaking St. John Street devils, 
hut the arelifiend himself) brought on the stage bodily. 1 helievi' I have exoreised 
the foul fiend — ^for, though in reading he was a most terrible fellow, I feared for his 
reception in public. The last act is ill-contrived. He jiiddles (so tj> speak) through 
a eulleiider, and divides the whole horrors of the eafastropJie (though (ioil wTot 
there are enough of them) into a kind of drippity-droppity of four or five scenes, 
instead of inundating tin* audience with them at once* in the finale, with a grand 
frardez Vmu.'' With all this, which 1 should say had 1 written the thing myaell^ 
it is grand and powerful ; the. langua^ most aiiimat(‘d and poetical ; and the eharae- 
ters sketched with a masterly enlhusiasin. Many thanks for (Captain Kirhard Fal- 
coner.* To your kindness 1 owe the two hooks in Iho world I most Joiigetl to see, 
not so much for their intrinsic merits, as because they bring hack with vivid asso- 
eidtions the sentiments of my childhood — I might almost say infancy. . Nothing 
ever disturbed my fetdings more than when, sitting by the old oak table, rny aunt, 
Lady Raeburn, used to read the lamcntahlo eatastro])h(i of the ship’s departing 
without Captain Falconer, in eonsequence of the whole, party making free with 
lime punch on the eve of its being launched. M’hi.s and (.’aptain Biiigfield,| I much 

* “The Voyages, Dangerous Adventures, and Iinininerit Escaix*s of ('apt. Rich. Falconer. 
(Vintaining the Laws, Customs, and Manners of the Indiane in Americrt ; his shipwrecks ; 
his marrying an Indian wite; his narrow escaiM} from tlie Island of Dominito^ A:c. In- 
termixed with the Voyages and Adventures of Thomas Randal, of (-ork, Pilot; with his 
Shipwreck in the lialtick^ being the only man that escap’d. His lieing taken liy the 
Indians of Virginia, «bc. And an Account of his Death. The Fourth Edition, London. 
Printed for J. Marshall, at the Bible in Graccchurch Street 1734.” 

On the fly-leaf is the following note in Scott’s handwriting ; — “ This book I read in 
early youth. 1 am ignorant whether it is altogcllicr fictitious and written upon De Ffsi’s 
plan, which it greatly resembles, or whether it is only an exaggerated account of the 
adventures of a real person. It is very scarce, for, endeavouring to add it to the other 
favourites of my infancy, I think I looked for it ton years to no purpose, and at last owed 
it to the active kindness of Mr. Terry. Yet Richard Falconer’s adventures seem to have 
passed tlirough several editions.” 

t “ The Travels and Adventures of William Bingficld, Esq., containing, as surprizing a 
Fluctuation of Circumstances, both by Sea and Land, as ever licfcl one man. With An 
Accurate Account of the Shape, Nature, and Properties of that most furious, and amazing 
Animal, the Dog-Bird. Printed from his own Manuscript With a lieautiful Frontispiece. 
2 Vols. 12mo. London Printed for E. Withers, at tlie Seven Stars, in Fleet Street. 
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wished to read once morey and I owe tho possession of both to yonr kindness. 
Every body that I see talks highly of your steady interest with the public, where- 
with, as 1 never doubted of it, 1 am pleased but not surprised. We are just now 
leaving this for the winter ; the children went yesterday. Tom Purdie, Finella, 
and the greyhounds, all in excellent health; the latter have not been huuti^d this 
season ! ! ! Can add nothing more to excite your admiration. Mrs. Scott sends 
her kind compliments. 

W. Scott.” 

The following, dated a day after, refers to some lines which Mr. 
Morritt had sent him from Worthing. 

To /. J?. S. Morritt^ Esq.j M. P., Worlhitiff, 

** Abbotaforil, Nov. 11. 1814. 

“ My dear Morritt, 

“ 1 had your kind letter with the beautiful verses. May the muse mecft you 
often on the verge of the sea or among your own woods of Rokehy ! May you 
‘ have spirits to ]irofit by her visits (and that implies all good wishes for the con- 
tinuance of Mrs. M.’s convalescence), and may I oftmi, by tlie fruits of yoiit 
inspiration, have my share of pleasure! My muse is a TynuinesK, and not a Chris- 
tian queen, and compels me to attend to longs and shorts, and 1 know not what, 
when, God wot, 1 had rather be planting evergreens by my new old fountiiiii. Yon 
must know that, like the complaint of a fine young boy who was complinientisi by 
a stranger on his being a smart fellow, * T am sair halded down by ihe bubbly Jitrn/ 
In other words, the turkey cock, at the head of a family of some forty or lifly 
infidels, lays waste all my shrubs. In vain 1 remonstrate witli Cliarlotto upon 
these occasions ; she is in league with tlie hen-wife, the natural protectress of these 
pirates ; and I have only the inhuman consolation that I may one day, like a canni- 
bal, eat up my enemies. This is but dull fun, but what else have 1 to tell you about ] 
It would be worse if, like Justice Shallow’s Davy, 1 should consult you upon sow- 
ing down the headland with wheat. My literary tormentor is a certain Lord of the 
Isles, famed for his tyranny of yore, and not unjustly. 1 am bothering some tale 
of him 1 have had long by me into a sort of romance. 1 think you will like it ; if. 
is Seottified up to the teeth, and somehow I feel myself like the liberaUMl chiefs of 
the Rolliad, ^ who boast their native philaheg restored.’ 1 believe the frolics one 
can cut in this loose garb arc all set nown by you Sasscnaclis to the real agility of 
the wearer, and not the brave, free, and independent chardcter of his clothing. It 
is, in a word, tho real Highland fling, and no one is supposed able to dance it hut 
a native. I always thought that epithet of Gallia Braccata implied subjiigntion, 
and was never surprised at Cassar’s easy conquests, considering that his Labienus 
and all his merry men wore, as wo say, bottomless breeks. Ever yours, 

AV. S.” 

Well might he describe himself as being hard at work with his 
liOrd of the Isles. The date of Ballantyne’s letter to Miss Edge- 
worth (November 11), in which he mentions the third Canto as com- 
pleted; that of the communication from Mr. Train (November 18), 
on which so much of Canto fifth was grounded ; and that of a note 
from Scott to Ballantyne (December 16, 1814), announcing that he 
had sent the last stanza of tho poem: these dates, taken together, 
afford conclusive evidence of the fiery rapidity with which the three 
last Cantos of the Lord of the Isles were composed. 

1753.*’ On the fly-leaf of the first volume Scott has written as follows: — ^”I road this 
scarce little Voyage Imapnaire when 1 was about ten years old, and long after sought ^r 
a copy without Ming able to find a peraon who would so much as acknowledge having 
heard of William Bingfield or his Dog-Birds, until the indefatigable kindness of my friend 
MK Terry of the Hay Market, made rpe master of this copy. I am therefore induced to 
thitik the book is of very rare occurrence.” 
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He writes, on the 25th December, to Constable that he “ had cor- 
rected the last proofs, and was selling out for Abbotsford to refresh 
the machine.” And in what did his refreshment of the machine con- 
sist? Besides having written within this year the greater part, almost 
I believe the whole of the Life of Swift — Waverley — and the Lord 
of the Isles — he had given two essays to the En(;yclopaedia Sujiplc- 
mcrit, and published, witli an Introduction and notes, one of the most 
curious pieces of family history ever produced to the world, on which 
he laboured with more than usual zeal and diligence, from his warm 
affection for the noble representative of its author. This inimitable 
“ Memmie of Vie Samermlhs'^ came out in October ; and it was 
speedily followed by an annotated reprint of the strange old treatise, 
entitled “ Rowland’s letting oft’ the humours of the blood in the head 
vein, 1011.” lie had also kept up his private corrcs|)ondence on a 
scale which I believe never to have been exemplified in the case of 
any olher person who wrote continually for the press — except, per- 
hai)s, Voltaire; and, to say nothing of strictly professional duties, he 
had, as a vast heap of documents now beforci mi) proves, superintend- 
ed from day to day, except during his Hebridean voyage, tlu^ still 
perplexed concerns of the Ballanfynes, with a watchful assiduity that 
might have done credit to the most diligent <)f tradesmen. The 
“ machine” might truly require “ refreshment.” 

It was, as has been seen, on the 7th of Novenjber that Scott 
acknowledged the receipt of that communication irorn Mr. Train 
which included the story of the Galloway astrologer. There can be 
no doubt that this story recalled to his mind, if not the Durham bal- 
lad, the similar but more detailed corruption of it which he had heard 
told by his father’s servant, John M’Kinlav, in the days of George’s 
Square and Green Breeks, and which he lias preserved in the intro- 
duction to Guy Mannering, as the groundwork of that tale. It has 
been shown that the three last Cantos of the T^ord of the Isles were 
written bctw’ccn the 11th of November and the 2.5th of I)c(*ember; 
and it is therefore scarcely to be supposed that any jiart of this novel 
had been penned before he thus talked of “ refreshing the machine.” 
It is quite certain that when James Ballantyne wrote to Miss Edge- 
worth on the nth Novemlxir, he could not have seen one page of 
Guy Mannering, since he in that letter announces that the new novel 
of his nameless friend would depict manners mrire ancient than those 
of 1745. And yet it is equally certain that before the Lord of the 
Isles was publishedj which took place on the 18th of January, 1815, 
two volumes of Guy Mannering had been not only written and copied 
by an amanuensis, but printed. 

Scott thus writes to Morritt, in sending him his copy of the Lord 
of the Isles. 


To J. B. S. MorrUU Esq., M. P. Worthing. 

Edinburgh, 19th Junuury, 1815. 

“ My dear Morritt, 

I have been very foolishly putting off my writing until I should have time 
for a good long epistle ; and it is astonishing what a number of trifles have inter- 
fered to prevent my commencing on a gr^t scale. The last of these has been 
rather of an extraordinary kind, for your little friend Walter has chose to make 

47# 
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himself the town-talk, by taking what seemed to he the small-pox, despite of 
vaccination in infancy, and inoculation with the variolous matter thereaRer, which 
last 1 resorted to by Va^ of making assurance double sure. Tlie medical gentle^ 
man who attended him is of opinion that he has had the real small-pox, hut it shall 
never be averred by me-— for the catastrophe of Tom Thumb is enough to deter 
any Uiinkin^ person from entering into a feud with the cows. Walter is quite well 
again, which was the principal matter 1 was interested in. We had very nearly 
been in a bad scrape, for I had fixed the Monday on which he sickened, to take 
him with me for the Christmas vacation to Abbotsford. It is probable that he 
would not have pleaded hoadach when there was such a part^ in view, especially 
as we were to shoot wild-ducks one day together at Cauldshiels lioch ; and what 
tlie consequence of such a journey might have been, God alone knows. 

“ I am clear of the Lord of the Isles, and I trust you have your copy. It closes 
my poetic labours upon an extended scale : but I daresay I shall always be dab- 
bling in rhyme until the solve senescentem. 1 have directed the copy to bo sent to 
Portland Place. I want to shake myself free from Waverley, and accordingly have 
made a considerable exertion to finish an odd little tale within such time as will 
mystify the public, I trust— unless they suppose me to be Briarcus. Two volumes 
are already printed, and the only persons in my confidence, W. Erskine, and Bal- 
lantyne, arc of opinion that it is much more interesting than Waverley. It is a tale 
of private life, and only varied by the perilous exploits of smugglers and excisemen. 
The success of Waverley has given me a spare hundred or two, which 1 have re- 
solved to spend in London this snring, bringing up Charlotte and Sophia with me. 
1 do not forget my English friends— but I fear they will forget me, unless 1 show 
face now and then. Mv correspondence gradually dr^s, as must happen when 
people do not meet; and 1 long to see Ellis, Heber, Gifford, and one or two more. 
1 do not include Mrs. Morritt and you, because we are much nearer neighbours, and 
within a w'hoop and a holla in comparison. 1 think we should come up by sea, if 
1 were not a little afraid of Charlotte being startled by the March winds— for our 
vacation begins 12th March. 

** You w'ill have heard of poor Caherfae^s death 1 What a pity it is he should 
have outlived his promising young representative. His state was truly pitiable- 
all his fine faculties lost in paralytic imbecility, and yet not so entirely so, hut that 
he perceived his deprivation as in a glass darkly. Sometimes he was fretful and 
anxious, beeause he did not see his son ; sometimes he expostulated and cmnplained 
that his boy had been allowed to die witliout his seeing him ; and sometimes, in a 
less clouded state of intellect, he was sensible of, and lamented his loss in its full 
extent. These, indeed, are the ‘ fears of the brave and follies of the wise,’ which 
sadden and humiliate the lingering hours of prolonged existence. Our friend Lady 
Hood will now bo Oaberfne herself. She has the spirit of a chieftainess in every 
drop of her blood, but there are few situations in w'^hich the cleverest women are so 
apt to be imposed upon as in the management of landed property, more especially 
of an Highland estate. I do fear the accomplishment of the prophecy, that when 
there should be a deaf Caberfae, the house was to fall.* 

1 am delighted to find Mrs. Morritt is recovering health and strength — ^better 
walking on the beach at Worthing than on Ihe plaimlanes of Prince’s Street, for the 
weather is very severe hero indeed. 1 trust Mrs. M. will, in her milder climate, 

* Francis Lord Seafbrth died lltb Januai^, 1815, in his 60th year, having outlived four 
sons, all of high promise. His title died with him, and he was succeeded in his estates 
by his daughter, Lady Hood, now the Hon. Mrs. Stewart Mackenzie of Sealbrth. See 
some verses on Lord Seaforth’s death, in Scott’s Poetical Works, vul. viii. p. 392, Edit 

1834. The Celtic designation of the chief of the clan MacKenzie, Caberfae^ meona Siteg- 
Aaad, tho bearing of the family. The prophecy which Scott also alludes to in this letter, Is 
also mentioned by Sir Humphrey Davy in one of his Journals ; (see his Life, by Dr. Davy, 
vol. ii., p. 72) — and it was, if the account be correct a most extraordinary one, for it con- 
nected the fall of die house of Seaferth not only with the appearance of a deaf Caberfae^ 
but with the contemporaneous appearance of various different physical misfortunes in 
several of the other groat Highland chiefe ; ell of which are said— and were certainly be- 
lieved both by Scott and Davy— to have actually^ occurred within the memory of the generap 
tieiL that has not yet passed away. Mr. Morritt can testier thus far— that he ** hmd the 
prophecy quoted in tqp Highlands st a time when Lord Seaferth had two bodb both alive 
and in good health— so that It oertainly wie not made qpr^ csiyi.’ 
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lay in such a stock of health and strength as may enable you to face the nortli in 
Autumn. I have got the nicest crib for you possible, just about twelve feet square, 
and in the harmonious vicinity of a piggery. You never saw so minute an t^shib- 
lisluiient, — but it has all that we wdah for, and all our friends will care about ; and 
we long to see you there. Charlotte sends the kindest remembrances to Mrs. 
Morritt. 

“ As for politics, I have thought little about them lately ; the high and esreiting 
interest is so completely subsided, that the wine is upon the lees. As for Anirric^ 
we have so managed as to give her the appearance or triumph, and what is worse, 
encouragement to resume the war upon a more favourable opportunity. It w'as our 
business to have given tliem a fearful memento that the babe unborn should have 
remenibered ; but, having missed this opportunity, I believe that this country would 
submit wdth great reluctance to continue a vrar, for which there is really no specific 
object. As for the continental monarchs, there is no guessing what the folly of 
Kings and Ministers may do ; but, God know's ! would any of thorn look at home, 
enough is to be done which might streiigthon and improve their dominions in a dif- 
ferent manner than by mere extimsion. I trust MinisU^rs will go out rather than be 
engaged in war agiiin, upon any account. If France is wise (1 have no fear that 
any superfluous feeling of 'liumanity will stand in the way), she w’ill send 10,000 
of her most refractory troops to fight with Christophe and the yellow fever in tho 
Island of Hi, Domingo, and then 1 presume tliey may sit dow'ii in quiet at home. 

“ Blit my sheet grows to an cud, and so does the pleading of the It^anied counsel, 
who is thumping the poor bar as I write. He hems twice. Forward, sweet Ora- 
tor Higgins ! — at least till 1 sign myself, dear Morritt, yours most tnily, 

Walter Scott.” 

Guy Mannering was published on the 24th of February — that is, 
exactly two months after the Lord of the Isles wms dismissed frem the 
author’s desk ; and — making but a narrow allowance for the opera- 
tions of the transcriber, printer, bookseller, &c., I think the dates I 
have gathered together, confirm the accuracy of what I have often 
heard Scott say, that his second novel “ was the work of six weeks 
at a Christmas.” Such was the recipe “ for refreshing the machine.” 

I am sorry to have to add, that this severity of labour, like the 
repetition of it w^hich had such deplorable etfccls at a latc?r period of 
his life, W4S the result of an anxiety to acquit himself of obligations 
arising out of his connexion with the commercial siiec.ulalioiis of the 
Ballantynes. The approach of (Christmas, 1814, brought with it the 
prospect of such a recurrence of difficulties about the discount of John’s 
bills, as to render it absolutely necessary that Scott should cither apply 
again for assistance to his private friends, or task his literary powers 
with some such extravagant effort as has now been recorded. The 
great object, w'hich was still to get rid of the heavy stock that had 
been accumulated before the storm of May, 1813, at length determined 
the chief partner to break up, as soon as possible, the concern which 
his own sanguine rashness, and the gross irregularities of his mercu- 
rial lieutenant, had so lamentably perplexed; but Constable, having 
already enabled the firm to avoid public exposure more than once, 
was not now, any more than when he made his contract for the Lord 
of the Isles, disposed to burden himself with an additional load of We- 
ber’s ** Beaumont and Fletcher,” and other almost as unsaleable books. 
While they were still in hopes of overcoming his scruples, it happened 
that a worthy friend of Scott’s, the late Mr. Charles Erskine, his she- 
riffisubstitute in Selkirkshire, had immediate occasion for a sum of 
money which he had some time before advanced, at Scott’s personal 
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request, to the firm of John Ballantyne and Company; and, on re- 
ceiving his application, Scott wrote as follows : — 


To Mr, John BaUaniynt^ BookodUr^ Edinburgh, 

“ Abbotafoni, October 14, 1814. 

Dear John, 

** Charles Erskine wishes his money, as he has made a purchase of land. 
This is a new perplexity — for paid he must be forthwith — as his advance was 
friendly and confidential. 1 do not at this moment see how it is to be raised, but 
believe I shall find means. In the mean while, it will be necessary to propitiate 
the Leviathans of Paternoster-row. My idea is, that you or James should write to 
them to the following effect : — ^That a novel is offered you by the Author of W'aver- 
ley ; that the author is desirous it should be out before Mr. Scott^s poem, or as soon 
thereafter as possible ; and that having resolved, as they are aware, to relinquish 
publishing, you only wish to avail yourselves of this offer to the extent of helping 
off some of your stock. I leave it to you to consider whether you should conde- 
scend on any particular work to offer uiem as bread to their butter— or on any par- 
‘ticular amount — as jSfiOO. One thing must be provided,* that Constable shares to 


Upon receiving this letter, John Ballantyne suggested to Scott that 
he should be allowed to offer, not only the new novel, but the next 
edition of Waverley, ,to Longman, Murray, or Blackwood — ^in the 
hope that the prospect of being let in to the profits of the already 
established favourite, would overcome eflcctually the hesitation of one 
or other of these houses about venturing on the encumbrance which 
(vonstable seemed to shrink from with such pertinacity ; but upon this 
ingenious proposition Scott at once sot his veto, 

** Dear John,” he writes, (Oct. 17, 1814), “ your expedients are all wretched, as 
far as regards me. I never will give Constable, or any one, room to say I have 
broken my word with him in the slightest degree. If 1 lose every thing else, I 
will at least keep my honour unblemished ; and 1 do hold myself bound in honour 
to offer him a Waverley, while he shall continue to comply with the conditions 
annexed. 1 intend the new novel to operate as something more pormakient than a 
mere accommodation ; and if I can but be permitted to do so, I will print it before 
it is sold to any one, and then propose, first, to Constable and lionraan, second, 
to Murray and Blackwood, to take the whole at such a rate as will mvo them one- 
half of the fair profits ; granting acceptances which, upon an edition of 3000, 
which we shall be quite authorized to print, will amount to an immediate command 
of J015OO ; and to this we may couple the condition, that they must take £500 or 
£600 of the old stock. I own I am not solicitous to deal with Constable alone, 
nor am 1 at all bound to offer him the new novel on any terms ; but he, knowing 
of the intention, may expect to be treated with at least, although it is possible we 
may not deal. However, if Murray and Blackwood were to come forward with 
any handsome proposal as to the stock, I should certainly have no objection to 
James’s giving the pledge of the Author of W. for his next work. You are like 
the crane in the fable, when you boast of not having got any thing from the busi- 
ness ; you may thank God that it did not bite your head off. Would to God I 
were at let-a4>e for let-a-be but you have done your best, and so must I. Yours 
truly, W. S ” 


Both Mr. Murray, and Longman’s partner, Mr. Rees, were in Scot^ 
land about this time ; and the former at least paid Scott a visit at 
Abbotsford. Of course, however, whatever propositions they may 
have made, were received by one or other of the Ballantynes. The 
result was, that the house of Longman undertook Guy Mannering on 
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the terms dictated by Scott — namely, granting bills for £1.500, and 
relieving John BaUantyne and Company of stock to the extent of 
£500 more ; and C'onstable’s first information of the transaction was 
from Messrs. Longman themselves, when they, in comidiance with 
Scott’s wish as signified in tlie letter last quoted, ollcrcd him a share 
in the edition 'which they had purchased. With one or two excep- 
tions, originating in circumstances nearly similar, the house of Con- 
stable published all the subsotjuent scries of the Waverlcy Novels. 

I must not, however, fi»rgct that The Lord of the Isles w'as publish- 
ed a month before Guy Mannerinff. The poem was received with 
an itderest much heightened by the recent and growing success of the 
mysterious Waverlcy. Its apjHsarance, so rapidly following that 
novel, and accompanied with the announcement of another prose tale, 
just about to l)C published, by the same hiinil, pux/led an<l confounded 
the mob of dulness.* The more sagac.ious lew said to thcrnselvc's — 
Scott is making one serious effort more in his old line, and by this it 
will be determined whether he docs or does not altogether renoiirico 
tliat for his new one. 

The Edinburgh llcvicw' on the Lord of the Isles l>cgius with — 

“ Here is another froimiiie Titiy of llic Orosit Minslrol, witli all liis rhurdotrristio 
faults, boaiities, and irre<riilariti(»s. 'fho samo plow of rolourinp — tin* sariu* miTtry 
of narration — the same auiplitudc of doscriyitioii are conspicuous — with tlio same 
still moro chnractcristic disdain of puny (rniccs ami small oripiir.il itics — the true 
poetical hardihood, in tho strciiptii of which hi* urpes on his IVpasus ff’arlesKly 
Ihrouph dtMise and rare, and aiiiiiiip gallantly at tho great ends of truth and I'lroet, 
stoops hut rarely to study the means h^ wdiich they are to he attuim^d ; a^fnils him- 
self without scruple, of common sentiments and eoniinoii images wherever they 
seem lilted for his purpose; and is original by the very boldness of his h irrowirig, 
and impressive by his disregard of epigram and emphasis/* 

The conclusion of the contemporaneous article in the Quarterly 
Review, is as follows : 

“ The many beautiful passages which we have exlr.ielcd from tin* poem, com- 
bined with the brief remarks subjuined to eacli canto, will suflieicritly show, that 
although tho Lord of the Isles is not likely to add very miiidi to lliu repiitalion of 
Mr. Scott, yet tliis must ho imputed rather to tlie {p*calnes8 of his jirevioiis ritputa- 
tion, than to the absolute inferiority of the poem itself. Unfortunately, its merits 
are merely incidental, while its defects art? mixed np with the very elements of the 
poem. But it is not in the power of Mr. Ncott to write with tameness; be the 
subject what it will (and he could not easily have chosen one more impracticable), 
he impresses upon whatever scenes liedc8crib(*s so iiiiieh movement and activity,-— 
he infuses into his narrative such a flow of life, and, if we may so cjxpress our- 
selves, of animal spirits, that without satisfying the judgment, or inoyiiig the feel- 
ings, or elevating the mind, or even very greatly interesting the curiosity, he is able 
to seize upon, and, as it were, exhilarate the imagination of his readers, in a man- 
ner which is often truly un accountable. This quality Mr. Scott possesses in an 
admirable degree ; and supposing that he had no other object in view than to con- 
vince the world of the great poetical powers with whieJJ he is gifted, the poem 
before us would be quite sumcient for his purpose. But this is of very inferior 


•John BaJlantync put forth the following paragraph in the Soots Magazine of Decern- 

her, 1814: — « 

« Mr. Scott’B poem of the Lord of tho Isles will appear early in January. The Author 
of Waverlcy is about to amuse the public with a new novel, in three volumea, entitled 
Guy Mannering.’* 

Vol.L 3V 
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importance to the public ; what they want is a good poem, and, as experience has 
shown, this can only be constructed upon a solid foundation of taste, and judg- 
ment, and meditation.’* 

These passages appear to me to condense the result of deliberate 
and candid reflection, and I have therefore quoted them. The most 
important remarks of either Essayist on the details of the plot and 
execution are annexed to the last edition of the poem ; and show such 
an exact coincidence of judgment in two masters of their calling, as 
had not hitherto been exemplified in the professional criticism of his 
metrical romances. The aefects which both point out, arc, I pre- 
sume, but too completely explained by the preceding statement of the 
rapidity with which this, the last of those great performances, had 
been thrown ofl’; nor do I see that either Reviewer has failed to do 
sufficient justice to the beauties which redeem the imperfections of 
the Lord of the Isles— except as regards llie whole character of 
'Bruce, its real hero, and the picture of the Battle of Bannockburn, 
which, now that one can compare these works from something like 
the sa»ne point of view, docs not appear to me in the slightest par- 
ticular inferior to the Ploddcn of Marmion. 

This poem is now, I believe, about as popular as Rokeby ; but it lias 
never reached the same station in general favour with the Lay, Mar- 
mion, or the Lady of the Lake. The first edition of 1800 copies in 
quarto, was, however, rapidly disposed of, and the separate editions in 
8vo., which ensued before his poetical works were collected, amounted 
together to 12,250 copies. This, in the case of almost any other author, 
would have been splendid success; but as compared with what he had 
previously experienced, even in his Rokeby, and still more so, as com- 
pared with the enormous circulation at once attained by Lord Byron’s 
early tales, which were then following each other in almost breathless 
succession, the falling off was decided. One evening, some days after 
the poem had been published, Scott requested James Ballantyne to call 
on him, and the Printer found him alone in his library, working at the 
third volume of Guy Mannering. I give what follows, from Ballan- 
ty ne’s Memoranda : — 

“‘Well, James,’ he said, ‘I have given jroii a week — ^what are people saying 
about the Lord of the Isles V I hesitated a little, after the fashion of Gil Bias, but 
he speedily brought the matter to a point. ‘ Come,’ he said, ‘ speak out, my good 
fellow ; what has put it into your head to be on so much ceremony ivith tne all of a 
sudden ? But, I see how it is, the result is given in one wordr— 

My silence admitted his inference to the fullest extent. His countenance certainly 
did lopk rather blank for a few seconds ; in tnith, he had been wholly unprepared 
for the event ; for it is a singular fact that before the public, or rather tlie booksell- 
ers, had given their decision, he no more knew whether he had written well or ill, 
than whether a die thrown out of a box was to turn up a size or an ace. However, 
he instantly resumed his spirits, ‘and expressed his wonder rather that his poetical 
popularity should have continued so long, than that it should have now at last 
given way. At length, he said with permet cheerfulness, ‘ Well, well, James, so 
be it— but you know we must not droop, for we can't afford to ^ve over. Since 
one line has failed, we must Just stick to something else — and so ne dismissed me, 
and resumed his novel.” 

Ballantyne concludes the anecdote in these words : — 

“ lie spoke thus, probably unaware of tho undiscovered wonders then slumbering 
in his mind. Yet still he could not but have felt tliat the production of a few poems 
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was nothingr in comparison of what must be in reserve for him, fi)r he was nt this 
time scarcely more than forty.* An evening or two after, I called agjiiii on him, 
and tound on the table a copy of the Giaour, w'hich he seemed to have been readimr. 
Tlaving an enthusiastic young lady in my house, I asked him if I might carry the 
book home with me, but chancing to glance on the autograph blazon, • To the J/o/i- 
arch of Tariumus^from orw of Im subjects^'* instantly retracted my requt^st, and said 
I had not observed Lord Byron’s inscription before. ‘ What inscription?’ said he ; 
‘ O yes, I had forgot, but inscription or no inscription, you sire equally w elcome.’ i 
again took it up, and he continued, ‘James, Byron hits the mark whore I don’t ovoii 
pretend to fledge my arrow.’ At this time he had never seen Byron, but 1 knew' he 
meant soon to be in Ijondon, w'hen, no doubt, the mighty consummation of the 
meeting of the two bards would he accomplished ; and I ventured to say lliat he 
must be looking forward to it with some interest. Ilia counttMiance became lixrd, 
and ho answered impressively, ‘ O, of course.’ In a minute or tw'o afterwards ho 
rose from his chair, paced the room at a very rapid rate, which was his practice in 
.certain moods of mind, then made a dead halt, and bursting into an extravaganza 
oi laughter, ‘ James,’ cried he, ‘ I’ll tell you what Byron should say to me when we 
are about to accost each others 

“ Art thou the man whom men famed Grizzle call ?*’ 

‘ And then how germane would be my answer— 

“Art thou the still more famed Tom I’humh the small 7** ’ 

“This,” says the printer, “is a specimen of his pc^.iiiiar humour; it kept him full 
of mirth for the rest of the evening.” 

The whole of the scene strikes mo as equally and dtdijghtfully cha- 
racteristic; I may add, hardly more so of Scott than of his printer; 
for Ballantync, with all his profound worship of his iriend and bene- 
factor, was in truth, even more than he, an undonhting acqiiitjscer in 
“the decision of the public, or rather of the booksellers;” and a?n»)n*r 
the many absurdities into which his reverenc*,o for the pop(‘dcjni ot’ 
Paternoster Row led him, I never could but consider, with spef'.ial 
astonishment, the facility with which he seemed to have adopted the 
notion that the Byron of 1814 was really entitled to supj)lant Sc;ott as 
•a popular poet; Appreciating, as a man of his talents could hardly 
fail to do, the splendidly original glow and depth of ('hildc Harold, he 
alw^s appeared to me quite blind to the fact, that in the Giaour, in 
the Bride of Abydos, in Parisina, and indeed, in all his early sm ious 
narratives, Byron owed at least half his success to clever, though ])er- 
haps unconscious imitation of Scoft, and no trivial share of the rest to 
the lavish use of materials which Scott never employed, only because 
his genius was, from the beginning to the end of liis career, under the 
guidance of high and chivalrous feelings of moral rectitude. All this 
Lord Byron himself seems to have felt most completely — as witness 
the whole sequence of his letters and diaries ;* and I think I sec many 
symptoms that both the decision of the million, and its index, the 

* He was not fbrty-fbur till August, 1815. 

t E. G. “ If they want to depose Scott, I only wish they would not s^ me up as a com- 
petitor. I like the man— and admire his works to what Brahain calh Entunymusy, AH 
suc^ stuff can only vex him, and do me no good.”— Bvaow (ISl^t vol. ii. p. 259. 

“ Scott is certainly the most wonderful writer of the day. His novels are a new Iitera- 
turc ill themselves, and his poetry as good as any— if not ^ttcr— (only on m erroneous 
system)— and only ceased to be popular, because the vuljjar learned were tir^ of hearing 
‘Aristides called the Just,’ and Scott Uic Best, and ostracised him.”— Bvaos (1^1), voL v. 
p. 72. 
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decision of the booksellers,” tend the same way at present ; but my 
business is to record, as far as my means may permit, the growth and 
structure of one great mind, and the effect which it produced upon 
the actual witnesses of its manifestations, not to obtrude the conjec- 
tures of a partial individual as to what rank posterity may assign it 
amongst or above contemporary rivals. 

The following letter was addressed to Lord Byron on the receipt 
of that copy of the Giaour to which Mr. Ballantync’s Memorandum 
refers: 1 believe the inscription to Scott first appeared on the ninth 
edition of the poem. 

To the Right ITotu Lard Byrorij London, 

“ My Lord, 

“ 1 have long owed you my best thanks for the uncommon pleasure I had in 
perusing your hi^-spiritod Turkish fragment. But I should hardly have ventured 
. to offer them, well knowing how you must be overwhelmed by volunteer intni- 
sions of approbation— (which always look as if the writer valued his opinion at 
fully more than it may be worth) — unless I had to-day learned that I have an apo- 
logy for entering upon the subject, from your having so kindly sent me a co]>y of 
the poem. I did not receive it sooner, owing to my absence from Edinburgh, 
where it had been lying quietly at my house in Castle Street; so that 1 must have 
seemed ungrateful, when, in truth, I was only modest. The last offence may be 
forgiven, as not common in a lawyer and poet; the first is said to be equal to the 
crime of witchcraft, but many an act of my life has shown that I am no conjurer. 
If I were, however, ten times more modest than twenty years’ attendance at the bar 
renders probable, your flattering inscription would cure me of so unfashionable a 
malady. I might, indeed, lately have had a legal title to as much supremacy on 
Parnassus as can be conferred by a sign-mannal, for 1 had a very flattenng offer of 
the laurel, but as I felt obliged, for a great many reasons, to decline it, I am alto- 
gether unconscious of any other title to sit high upon the forked hill. 

To return to the Giaour ; I had lent my first edition, but the whole being im- 
printed in my memory, I had no difliculty in tracing the additions, which are great 
improvements, as 1 should have conjectured aforehaiid merely from their being ad- 
ditions. I hope your lordship intends to proceed with this fascinating style of 
composition. You have access to a stream of sentiments, imagery, and manners 
which are so little known to us as to convey all the interest of novelty, yet so en- 
deared to us by the early perusal of Eastern tales, that we are not embarrassed 
with utter ignorance upon the subject. Yathek, bating some passages, would have 
made a charming subject for a tale. The conclusion is truly grand. 1 would give 
a great deal to know the originals from which it was drawn. Excuse this hasty 
scrawl, and believe me, my lord, your lordship’s much obliged, very humble ser- 
vant, 

Walter Scott.” 

If January brought the writer of this letter « disappointment,” there 
was abundant consolation in store for February, 1815. Guy Man- 
nering was received with eager curiosity, and pronounced by acclam- 
ation fully worthy to share the honours of Wavcrley. The easy 
transparent flow of its style ; the beautiful simplicity, and here anS 
there the wild solemn magnificence of its sketches of scenery ; the 
rapid, ever-heightening interest of the narrative ; the unaflected kind- 
liness of feeling, the manly purity of thought, everywhere mingled 
with a gentle humour and a homely sagacity ; but above all, the rich 
variety and skilful contrast of characters and manners, at once fresh 
in fiction and stamped with the unforgeable seal of truth and nature : 
—these were charms that spoke to every heart and mind ; and the 
few murmurs of .pedantic criticism were lost in the voice of general 
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delight, which never fails to welcome the invention that introduces to 
tlic sympathy ol imagination a new group of immortal realities. 

The earlier chapters of the present narrative have anticipated mucli 
of what 1 might, perhaps with better judgment, have reserved for this 
])agc. Taken together with the author’s introduction and notes, those 
anecdotes of his days of youthful wandering must, however, have 
enabled the reader to trace almost as minutely as he could wish, the 
sources from w’^hich the novelist drew his materials, both of scenery 
and character; and Mr. Train’s Durham Garland,^ exhausts my in- 
formation concerning the humble groundwwk on which fancy reared 
this delicious romance. 

The first edition was, like that of Wavcrlcv, in three little volumes, 
with a humility of paper and printing which the meanest novelist 
would now' disdain to imitate; the price a guinea. The 2000 copies 
of w'hich it consisted were sold the day ai\er the i)ublication ; and 
within three months came a second and a third impression, making 
together 5000 copies more. The sale, before those noveds l)(\gan to hi* 
collected, had reached nearly 10,000; and siiu'o then (to say nothing 
of foreign reprints of the text, and myriads of translations into every 
tongue of Europe) the domestic sale has amounted to 50,000. 

On the rising of the (V)urt of Session in March, Mr. and Mrs. 
Scott went by sea to Ijondon with their cldcjst girl, whom, being yet 
too young for general society, they again deposited with Joanna 
Baillic at Hampstead, while they thcinselvos resumed, for two months, 
their usual (juarters at kind Miss Dumergue’s, in Piccadilly. Six 
years had elapsed since Scott last aj)pearcd in the mclro])olis ; tind 
brilliant as his reception had then been, it w'as still more so on the 
present occasion. Scotland had been visited in the interim', chiefly 
from the interest excited by his writings, by crow^ds of the English 
nobility, most of whom had found introduction to his ]>orsonal ac- 
quaintance — not a few had partaken of his hospitality at Ashesticl or 
Abbotsford. The generation among whom, I presume, a genius of 
this order feels his own influence with the proudest and sw^celcst con- 
fidence — on whose fresh minds and ears he has himself made the first 
indelible impressions — ^the generation with whose earliest romance of 
the heart and fancy his idea had been blended, was now grown to 
the full stature; the success of these recent novels, seen on every 
table, the subject of every conversation, had, with those who did not 
doubt their parentage, far more than counterwoightsd his declination, 
dubious after all, in the poetical balance ; while the mystery that hung 
over them quickened the curiosity of the hesitating and conjecturing 
many— and the name on which ever and anon some new circum- 
stance accumulated stronger suspicion, loomed larger through the 
haze in which he had thought fit to envelope it. Moreover this was 
a period of high national pride and excitement. 

*‘0 who, that shared them, ever shall forget 
The emotions of the spirit-rousing time, 

When breathless in the mart the couriers met. 

Early and late, at evening and at prime ; 


* See ante, page 551. 
48 
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When the loud cannon and the merry chime 
Haird newa on news, as field on field was won, 

When Hope, long doubtful, soared at length sublime, 

And our glad eyes, awake as day begun, 

Watch'd Joy's broad banner rise to meet the rising sun? 

O these were hours, when thrilling joy repaid 
A long, lon^ course of darkness, doubts, and fears ! 

The heart-sick iaintness of the hope delayed, 

The waste, the woe, the bloodshed, and the tears, 

Tliat tracked with terror twenty rolling years — 

All was forgot in that blithe jubilee. 

Her downcast eye even pale Affliction rears. 

To sigh a thankful prayer, amid the glee 
That liailed the Despot's fall, and peace and liberty !"* 

At such a time Prince and people were well prepared to hail him 
who, more perhaps than any other master of the pen, had contributed 
to sustain tne spirit of England throughout the struggle, which was 
as yet supposed to have been terminated on the field of Thoulouse. 
“ Thank Heaven you are coming at last” — ^.Ioanna Baillie had writtem 
a month or two before — “ Make up your mind to be stared at only a 
little less than the Czar of Muscovy, or old Blucher.” 

And now took place James Ballantyne’s “ mighty consummation of 
the meeting of the two bards.” Scott’s own account of it, in a letter 
to Mr. Moore, must' be in the hands of most of my readers ; }’et I 
think it ought also to find a place here : — 

“ It was” (says Scott) “in the spring of 1815 that, chanciiiy to be in London, 1 
had the advantage of a personal introduction to Lord Byron. Report had prepared 
me to meet a man of peculiar habits and a quick temper, and I nad some doubts 
whether we were likely to suit each other in society. 1 was most agreeably disap 
pointed in this respect. 1 found Lord Byron in the highest degree courteous, and 
even kind. Wc met for an hour or two almost daily, in Mr. Murray's drawing-room, 
and found a great deal to say to each other. Wc also met frequently in parties and 
evening society, so that for about two months I had the advantage of a considerable 
intimacy with this distinguished individual. Our sentiments agreed a good deal, 
except upon the su^ects of religion and politics, upon neither of which I was incli- 
ned to believe that Lord Byron entertained very fixed opinions. 1 remember saying 
to him, that I really thought that if ho lived a few years ho would alter his senti- 
ments. He answered, rather sharply, ^ I suppose you are one of those who pro- 
phesy I shall turn Methodist.’ I replied, ‘ No — I don’t expect your conversion to 
ne of such an ordinary kind. 1 would ratlicr look to see you retreat upon the 
Catholic faith, and distinguish yourself by the austerity of your penances. The 
species of religion to which you must, or may, one day attach yourself, must exer- 
cise a strong power on the imagination.’ He smiled gravely, and seemed to allow 
I might be right. 

“ On politics, he used sometimes to express a high strain of what is now called 
Liberalism ; but it appeared to me that the pleasure it afforded him, as a vehicle for 
displaying his wit and satire against individuals in office, was at the bottom of this 
habit of thinking, rather than any real conviction of the political principles on which 
he talked. He was certainly proud of hts rank and ancient family, and, in that 
respect, as much an aristocrat as was consistent with good sense and good breeding 
Some disgusts, how adopted I know not, seemed to me to have given this peculiar 
(and, as it appeared to me) contnulictory cast of mind : but, at heart, I would have 
termed Byron a patrician on principle. 

“ Lord Byron’s reading diu not seem to mo to have been very extensive either 
in poetry or history. Having the advantage of him in that respect, and possessing 
a good competent share of such reading as is Utile read, I was sometimes able to 


* Lord of the Isles, Canto vL 1. 
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put under his eye objects which had for him the interest of novelty. I remember 
particularly repeating to him the fine poem of Hardykniite, an imitation of the old 
Scottish ballad, with which he was so much affected, that some one who was in 
the sumo apartment asked me what I could possibly have been telling Byron by 
which he was so much agitated. 

“ I saw Byron for the last time in 1815, after I returned from France, Hr dined, 
or lunched, with me at Long's, in Bond Street. I never saw him so full of gaiety 
and good-humour, to wliich the presence of Mr. Mathews, the comedian, addeil not 
a little. Poor Terry w’as also present. After one of the g;iyest parties 1 ever was 
present at, my fellow-traveller, Mr. Scott of (lala, and 1 sot off for Scotland, and 1 
never saw Lord Byron again. Several letters passed between us — one periiaps 
every half year. Like the old herof^s in Homer, w'c exchanged gifts. 1 gave Byron 
ab('autiful dagger mounted w'ith gold, which hud been the prop(Tty of the redouhteil 
Elfi Bey. But I was to play the part of Dioined in the Iliad, for Byron sent me, 
some time after, a large sepulchral vase of silver. It was full of dead men's bones, 
and liad inscriptions on two sides of the base. One, ran thus : — ‘ The bones con- 
tained in this uni were found in certain ancient sepulchres within the long walls of 
Athens, in the month of February, 1811.’ The other face boars the lines of Juvenal 
— ‘ ICxpende — quot libras in duce surntno invenies '^-—Mors sola fntefur quanUiUt sinl 
hominum corpuscula,^ 

“'Fo those I have added a third inscription, in these words — ‘'Plic gift of Lord 
Byron to Walter Scott.’* There was a letter with this vase, more, valnahle to mo 
than tin: gift itself, from the kindness w'ith which the donor expressed himself 
towards me. 1 loft it naturally in the urn with thii hones ; hut it is now missing. 
As the th(d't was not of a nature to he practised by a mere domestic, 1 am cornpeJled 
to suspect the inhospitalily of some individual of higher sialiou, most gratuitously 
exercised certainly, since, after what ] have here said, no one will probably choose 
to boast of possessing tliis literary curiosity. 

We had a good deal of laughing, 1 rememln^r, on what the public might he 
supposed to think, or say, concerning the gloomy and ominous nature of our mu- 
tual gifts, 

“ f think I can add little more to my recollections of Byron. He was rifleii 
mclanehoJy — almost gloom)^ When 1 observed liiiii in this humour, 1 used either 
to wail till it went ofl‘ of its own accord, or till some natural and easy mode oc- 
curred of leading him into conversation, when the shadow's almost always left his 
countenance, like the mist arising from a landscape. In conversation he was viiry 
animated. 

“ 1 met W’ith him very frequently in society ; our mutual arquainlanees doing me 
the honour to think that lie liked to meet wdth me. Some very agreeable parli<<s 1 
can recollect — particularly one at Sir Georg^e Beaiimoiit's — when) the amiable land- 
lord had assembled some persons distingui.shed for talent. Of these 1 need only 
mention the late Sir Humphry Davy, whose talents for literature were as Tcinarkable 
as his empire over science. Mr. Richard Sharpe and Mr. Rogers were also pn'seiit. 

“I think I also remarked in Byron’s temper starts of suspicion, when he seemed 
to pause and consider w’liether there had not been a secret, and perhaps offensive, 
meaning in something casually said to him. In this case, I also judged it best to 
let his mind, like a troubled spring, work itself clear, which it did in a minute or 
two, I was considerably older, you will recollect, than niy noble friend, and had 
no reason to fear his misconstruing my sentiments tow'ards him, nor had 1 ever tlie 
slightest reason to doubt that they were kindly returned on his part. If 1 had oc- 
casion to be mortified by the display of genius w'hich threw into the shade^ such 
pretensions as I was then supposed to possess, I might console myself that, in my 
own case, the materials of mental happiness had been mingled in a greater pro- 
portion. 


• Mr. Mumy h«d, at the time of jfi»ing the vbm, auggested to Lord By^, tJ.at it 
would increase tlic value of the gift to add some such inscription ; but the noble poet an- 
swered modestly : — . . 

^ •• April 9. 1815. 

“Dear Murray— I have a great objection to your proposition atoul inscribing the vase 
—which is, that it would appear ostentatunu on my part; and of course 1 must send it 
as it is, witliout any alterationa Yours ever, Byaon. 
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“ I rummafre my brains in vain for what often rushes into my head unbidden — 
little traits and sayin^^ which recall his looks, manner, tone, and gestures ; and I 
have always continued to think that a crisis of life was arrived in which a new 
career of fame was opened to him, and that had he been permitted to start upon it, 
he would have obliterated the memory of such parts of his life as friends would 
wish to forget.” 

I have nothing to add to this interesting passage, except tliat Joanna 
Baillie’s tragedy of Tlie Family Legend l)cing performed at one of 
the theatres during Scott’s stay in town, J^ord Byron accompanied 
the authoress and Mr. and Mrs. Scott to witi^ciis the reprcsentaliou ; 
and that the vase with the Attic bones appestrs to have b(*eii sent to 
Scott very soon after his arrival in London, not, as Mr. Moore liad 
gathered from the hasty diction of his “ llcmiriisccnccs,” at some 
“ subsequent period of their acquaintance.” This is sulliciently proved 
•by the following note : — 

To the Right Ilonowrahk Lord Ryrtm^ ^e. ^c. 

** Piccadilly, Monday. 

“ My dear Lord, 

“ 1 am not a little ashamed of the value of the shrine in which your Lordship 
has enclosed the Attic relics; but were it yet more costly, the circurnsuiiice. could 
hot add value to it in my estimation, when considered as a pledge of your TiOrd- 
ship’s regard and friendship. The principal pleasure which I have derived from 
my connexion with literature, has been the access which it has given me to those 
who are distin^ished by talents and accomplishments ; and, standing so high as 
your Lordship justly does in that rank, my satisfaction in making your acipiaint* 
ance has been proportionally great. It is one of those wishes which, afu»r having 
been long and earnestly entertained, I have found completely gratified upon becom- 
ing personally known to you ; and I trust you will permit me to ])rofit by it fre- 
quently, during my stay in town. 1 am, my dear Lord, your truly obliged and 
faithful Walter Scott.” 

It was also in the spring of 1815 that Scott liad, for the first time, 
the honour of being presented to the Prince Regent. ITis Royal 
Highness had (as.lias been seen from a letter to Joanna Baillie, already 
quoted) signified, more than a year before this time, his wish that the 
poet should revisit I.<ondon — and, on reading his Edinburgh Address 
in particular, he said to Mr. Dundas, that “Walter Scott’s charming 
behaviour about the laureateship had made him doubly desirous of 
seeing him at Carlton House.” More lately, on receiving a copy of 
the Ijord of the Isles, his Royal Highness’s librarian had been com- 
manded to write to him in these terms : — 

Jb Walter Scotty Eeq.^ Edinburgh. 

. . ** Carlton Houie, January 19, 1615. 

“My dear Sir, 

“You are deservedly so great a favourite with the Prince Regent, that hia 
librarian is not only directed to return you the thanks of his Royal Highness for 
your valuable present, but to inform you that the Prince Regent particularly wishes 
to see you whenever you come to London ; and desires you will always, when you 
an there, come into his library whenever you please. Believe me always, with 
sincerity, one of your wannest admirers and most obliged friends, 

J. S. Clarke.” 

On hearing from Mr. Croker (then Secretary to the Admiralty) that 
Scott was to be in town by the middle of March, the Prince said-— 
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Let me know when he comes, and I’ll get up a snug little dinner 
that will suit him and, after he had been presented and graciously 
received at the hvce^ he was invited to dinner accordingly, tiirough 
his excellent friend Mr. Adam (now Lord ('hief Conimissiulicr of die 
Jury (yourt in Scotland), who at that time held a confidential oHice in 
the royal household. The Regent had consulted with Mr. Adam also 
as to the composition of the party. “Let us have,” said he, “just a 
few friends of his own — and the more Scotch the better and both 
the Chief Commissioner and Mr. C'roker assure me that the party was 
the most interesting and agreeable one in their recollection. It com- 
prised, I believe, the Duke of York — the late Duke of Gordon (then 
Marquess of Huntly) — the Marquess of Herlford (thc;n Ixird Yar- 
mouth) — the Earl of Fife — and Scott’s early friend Lord Melville; 
“ The Prince and Scott,” says Mr. Croker, “ were the two most bril- 
liant story-tellers in their several ways, that I have ever hapjiened to 
meet ; they were both aware of their forte, and both c:xerted them- 
selves that evening with delightful eflcct. On going luime, I really 
could not decide which of them had shone the most, Tho Regent 
was enchanted with Scott, as Scott with him ; and on all his subse- 
quent visits to London, he was a frequent guest at tJie royal table.” 
The Lord Chief (commissioner remembers that the Princ(^ was par- 
ticularly delighted with the jioct’s anecdotes (pf tlie old Scotch judges 
and lawyers, which his Royal Highness sometimes capped by ludi- 
crous traits of certain errnined sages of his own acquaintance. S<*.ott 
told, among others, a storv, which he was fond of telling, of his old 
friend the liord Justicc-(?lerk Braxficld ; and the commentary of his 
Royjil Highness on hearing it amused Scott, who often mentioned it 
afterwards. The anecdote is this: — Braxficld, whenever he went on 
a particular circuit, was in the habit of visiting a gentleman of good 
fortune in the neighbourhood of one of the assize towns, and staying 
at least one night, which, being both of them ardent chess-players, 
they usually concluded with their favourite game. One Spring cir- 
cuit the battle was not decided at daybreak, so the Justice-Clerk said, 
— “ Weel, Donald, I must e’en come back this gate in the harvest, and 
let the game lie ower for the present and back he came in October, 
but not to his old friend’s hospitable house ; for that gentleman had, in 
the interim, been apprehended on a capital charge (of forgery), and 
his name stood on the Parteous Rdl, or list of those who were about 
to be tried under his former guest’s auspices. The laird was indicted 
and tried accordingly, and the jury returned a verdict of guilty, 
Braxficld forthwith pul on his cocked hat (which answers to the black 
cap ill England), and pronounced the sentence of the law in the usual 
termfr— “To be hanged by the neck until you be dead; and may the 
Lord have mercy upon your unhappy soul I” Having concluded this 
awful formula in his most sonorous cadence, Braxficld, dismounting 
his formidable beaver, gave a familiar nod to his unfortunate acquaiht- 
ance, and said to him, in a sort of chuckling whisper A m now 
Don^d, my man, I think I’ve checkmated you for ance. 1 he Regent 
laughed heartily at this specimen of Macqueen’s brutal hmnour ; and 
“I’faith, Walter,” said he, “this old big-wig seems to have taken 
Vol.L 3W 48* 
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things as coolly as my tyrannical self. Don’t you remember Tom 
Moore’s description of me at breakfast — 


* The tabic spread with tea and toast, 

Death.warrants and the Morning Post ** 

Towards midnight, the Prince called for a bumper, with all the 
honours, to the Author of Waverley,” and looked significantly, as he 
was charging his own glass, to Scott. Scott seemed somewhat puz- 
zled for a moment, but instantly recovering himself, and filling his 
glass to the brim, said, “ Your royal highness looks as if you thought 
I had some claim to the honours of this toast. I have no such pre- 
tensions, but shall take good care that the real Simon Pure hears of 
the high compliment that has now been paid him.” lie then drank 
ofl’ his claret, and joined with a stentorian voice in the cheering, 
which the Prince himself timed. But before the company could 
resume their seats, his Royal Highness exclaimed, “ Another of the 
same, if you please, to the Author of Marmion — and now, Walter, 
my man, I have checkmated you for The second bumper was 

followed by cheers still more prolonged : and Scott then rose and 
returned thanks in a short address, which struck the Lord Chief Com- 
missioner as ‘‘ alike grate and graceful.” This story has been cir- 
culated in a very perverted shape. I now give it on the autliority of 
my venerated friend, who was — ^unlike, pemaps, some others of the 
company at that hour — able to hear accurately, and content to see 
single . — He adds, that having occasion, the day after, to call on the 
Duke of York, his Royal Ilighness said to him — “Upon my word, 
Adam, oiy brother went rather too near the w'ind about Waverlcy— 
but nobody could have turned the thing more prettily than Waller 
Scott did — and upon the w^hole I never had better fun.” 

The Regent, as was his custom with those he most delighted to 
honour, uniformly addressed the poet, even at their first dinner, by his 
Christian name, “Walter.” 

Before he left town he again dined at Carlton House, when the 

K was a still smaller one than before, and the merriment, if possi- 
till more free. That nothing might be wanting, the Prince sung 
several capital songs in the course of that evening — as witness the lines 
in Sultan serendi^ 


** I love a Prince will bid the bottle pass, 

Ezchanginpr with his eubjects fiance and flate. 

In fitting tune can, fayost of uic gay, 

Keep up the jeit and mingle in the lay. 

Such Monarche beet our freeborn humour suit. 

But despots roust be stately, stem, and mute.** 

Before he returned to Edinburgh, on the 22d of May, the Regent 
sent him a gold snuff-box, set in brilliants, with a medallion of his 
Royal Highness’s head on the lid, “ as a testimony” (writes Mr. Adam, 
ill transmitting it) “ of the high opinion his Royal Highness entertains 
of your genius and merit.” 

' 1 transcribe what follows, from James Ballantyne’s Memoranda : — 

“ After Mr. ScotPs first interview with his Sovereign, one or two intimate friends 
took the liberty of inquiring, what Judgment he had formed of the RegenPs talents T 
Bt declined giving any definite answer— hut repeated, that * he was the first gen- 
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tleman he scvn— ce^in) j the first Eng/inh gentleman of his day ; ilitw wts 

somethinfr about him which, independently of tho prextige, the « divinity,” which 
hedges a king, marked him as standing entirely by himself; hut as to his abi1itu>8 
spoken cif as distinct from his charming manners, how could any one form a fair 
judgment of that man who introduced whatever subject he chose, discussed it just 
as long as ho chose, and dismissed it when he chose V ” ** 


Ballantyne adds, — 


\\hat I have now to say is more important, not only in itself, but as ii will 
enable you to give a final contradiction to an injurious report which has been in cir- 
culation ; VIZ. that the Regent asked him as to tho authorship of Waverlev, and 
received a distinct and solemn denial. I took the bold freedom of requestinsr to 
know Am whether his Royal Highness had (picstioned him on that subject, 
and what had been his answer. Ho glanced at me with a look of wild surprise, 
and said, ‘ What answer 1 might have made to such a question, put to me by niv 
sovereign, pt'rhaps I do not, or rather perhaps I do know; hut I was never put to 
Uie test. Ho is far too well-bred a man ever to put so ill-hred a question.’ ” 

The account I have already given of tho convivial scene allmlcd to 
would probably have been sufficient; but it can do no harm to jilace 
Ballantyne’s, or rather Scott’s own testimony also on record. 

I ought not to have omitted, that during Scott’s residence in I.on- 
don, in April 1815, he lost one of the English friends, to a meeting 
with whom he had looked forward with the highest pleasure. Mr. 
George Ellis died on the IStli of that month, at his scat of Suiiningliill. 
This uirew a cloud over what would otherwise have boon a jicriod of 
unmixed enjoyment Mr. Canning penned the epitaph for tliut dearest 
of Ills friends ; but he submitted it to Scott’s consideration before it 
was engraved. 


CHAPTER XXXV. 

RATTLE OF WATERLOO— LETTER OF SIR CHARLES BELL— VISIT TO THE CON- 
■nWENT- WATERLOO-LETTERS FROM BRUSSELS AND PARIS-ANECIXITI'^t 
OF SCOTT AT PARIS— THE DUKE OF WELUN6T0N— 'HIE EMPEHOK ALEX- 
ANDER-BLUCHER-PLATOFF— PARTY AT F.RMENONVILLK, &c.— I jONUON- 
PARTING WITH LORD BYRON— SCOTTS BIRMINGHAM KNIFE— RETURN TO 
ABBarSiXIRD— ANECDOTES BY MR SKENE AND JAMES BALLANTYNE—ISIK 

Goethe expressed, I fancy, a very general sentiment, when lie said, 
that to him the ^at charm and value of my friend’s Life of Buona- 
parte seemed qiute independent of the question of its accuracy as to 
small details; that he turned eagerly to the book, not to find dates 
sifted, and countermarches analyzed, but to contqpiplatc what could 
not but be a true record of the broad impressions made on the mind 
of Scott by the marvellous revolutions of his own time in their pro- 
^ss. Feeling how justly in the main tliat work has preserved those 
impressions, though gracefully softened and sobered in the retrospect 
of peaceful and more advanced years, I the less regret that I have it 
not in my power to quote any letters of lus touching the reappearance 
of Napoleon on the soil of France — ^thc immortal march from Cannes 
— ^the reign of the Hundred Davs, and the preparations for another 
struggle, which fixed the gaze oi Europe in May 1816. 
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That he should have been among the first civilians who hurried 
over to see the field of Waterloo, and hear English bugles sound about 
the walls of Paris, could have surprised none who Knew the lively 
concern he had always taken in the military efforts of his countrymen, 
and the career of the illustrious captain, who had taught them to 
re-establish the renown of Agincourt and Blenheim, — 

Victor of Assaye's Eastern plain, 

Victor of all the fields of Spain.'* 

I had often heard him say, however, that his determination was, if 
not fixed, much quickened, by a letter of an old acquaintance of his, 
who had, on the arrival of the news of the 18th of June, instantly 
repaired to Brussels, to tender his professional skill in aid of the over- 
burdened medical staff of the conqueror’s army. When, therefore, I 
found the letter in question preserved among Scott’s papers, I perused 
it with a peculiar interest ; and I now venture, with the writer’s per- 
mission, to present it to the reader. It was addressed by Sir Charles 
Bell to his brother, an eminent barrister in Edinburgh, who transmitted 
it to Scott. “ When 1 read it,” said he, “ it set me on fire.” The 
marriage of Miss Maclean Clephane of Torloisk with the Earl of 
Compton (now Marquis of Northampton), which took place on the 
24th of July, was in fact the only cause why he did not leave Scot- 
land instantly; for that dear young friend had chosen Scott for her 
guardian, and on him accordingly devolved the chief care of the 
arrangements on this occasion. The extract sent to him by Mr. 
<5eorgc Joseph Bell is as follows : — 


BruBselB, 9d July, 1815. 

Tills country, the finest in the world, has been of late quite out of our minds. 
1 did not in any degree anticipate the pleasure I should enjoy, the admiration forced 
from mo, on coming into one of these antique towns, or in journeying through this 
rich garden. Can you recollect tJie time when there were gentlemen meeting at 
the Cross of Edinburgh, or those whom we thought such 1 I'hey are all collected 
here. You see tlie very men, w’lth their scraggy necks sticking out of the collars 
of their old-fashioned square-skirted coats — their canes— their cocked-hats; and, 
when they meet, the fonnal bow, the hat oif to the ground, and the powder flying 
in tlio wind. I could divert you with the odd resemblances of the Scottish races 
among the peasants, too— but I noted Qi/tm at the time With my pencil, and 1 write 
to you only of things that you wont find in my pocket-book. 

** I have just returned from seeing the French wounded received in their hospital ; 
and could you see them laid out n^od, or almost so— 100 in a row of low beds on 
the ground — ^though wounded, exhausted, beaten, you would still conclude with 
me that these. were men capable of marching unopposed from .the west of Europe 
to the east of Asia. Strong, thickset, hardy veterans, brave spirits and unsubdued, 
as they cast their wild glance upon you, — ^uielr black eyes and brown cheeks finely 
contrasted with the frfjpn sheets,- you would much admire their capacity of adapta- 
tion. These fellows are brought from the field after lying many days on the ground ; 
many dying — many in the t^ony — many miserably racked with pain and spasms; 
and the next mimicks his rallow, and gives it a tuner— nous ehatUez him ! 
How they are wounded yon will see in my notes. But I must not have you to 
lose the present impression on me of the formidable nature of these fellows as ex- 
emplars of tlie breed in France. It is a forced praise; for from all 1 have seen, and 
all I have heard of their heiceaeae, crueltyt and blo^diiisfinesS/ 1 cannot dxnvpjr 
to you my detestation of this race of trained bandittL By what means they are to 
he kept in subjection until other habits come upon them, I know not; but 1 am 
that these men cannot be left to the bent of their propensities. 

*\Thi8 superb city is now ornamented with the finest groups of ann^ men that 
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the most romantic fancy could dream of. 1 was struck with the words of a friend 
— E.: ‘I saw,’ said he, ‘///o/ man returning' from the field on the Ifitli.’— (This 
was a Brunswicker of the Black or Death Hussars.) — ‘ Ho was wounded, and liad 
had his arm amputated on the field. He was among the first that came in. Ho 

rode straight and stark upon his horse— 'the bloody clouts about his stnnip pah* as 

death, but imright, with a stern, fixed expression of feature, as if loth u» lose his 
revenge.’ These troops are very remarkable in their fine military appearance ; their 
dark and ominous dress sets off to advantage their strong, manly, nortliern features 
and white miistachius ; and there is souiethiiig more than commonly impressive about 
the wdiole effect. 

“Tills is the second Sunday afU'r the battle, and many are not yet dressed. 
There are ^0,000 wounded in this town, besides those in the hospitals, and the 
many in the other towns; — only 3000 prisoners; HO, 000, they say, killeil and 
wounded on both sides.” 

I think it not wonderful that the extract should have set Scott’s 
imagination effectually on fire; that he sliould have grasped at the 
idc.'i of seeing probably the last shadows of real warfare that Jiis own 
age would aflbrd; or that some parts of the great surgeon’s simple 
])hraseology ans reproduced, almost verbatim, in the first of “ Uaul’s 
JjCttors lo his Kinsfolk.” No sooner was Scott's pur])oso known, than 
some of his young neighbours in the country proposed to join liis ex- 
cursion; and, in company with three of them, namely, his kinsman, 
John Scott of Gala — Alexander IVingle, the younger, of VVhythank 
(now M. P. for Selkirkshire) — and Jlolujrt Bruce, a(lvoe,atc (now 
Slieriff of Argylc) — he left Edinburgh for the south, at 5 a. m., on the 
Si7fh of July. 

They Iravelkul by the stage-coach, and took the route of Hull and 
Lincoln to Cambridge; for G(fla and Whythaul\ bia'iig both members 
of that univm'sity, w(jre anxious to seize this opportunity of nsvisiting 
it tlicinselves, and showing its beautiful arrbite<*ture lo their friend. 
After this wish had been gratified, then' pniceedcd to Harwich, and 
thence, on the of August, took ship lor Helvootsluys. 

“The weather was beautiful,” says Gala, “so wc* all went outride the cf>ach 
from Cambridge to Harwich. At starting, there was a general complaint of thirst, 
the coiistMjuenee of some experiments overnight on the eelebrated hisfmp of m y 
Malar; our friend, however, was in great glee, and never was a merrier hasLtt than 
he made it all the morning. He han cautioned us, on leaving Edinburgh, rieviT to 
name, names in such situations, and our adherence to this rule was rewardetl by 
some amusing incidents. For example, as w’e enferi*d the town wliero wo wvry to 
dine, a heavy-looking man, who was to stop there, took occasion to thank Scott 
for the pleasure his anccdotc:s had afforded him : ‘ You have a good inciiior}’, sir,’ 
said he ; ‘ mayhap, now, you sometimes write down what you hear or be: a-ri*ading 
about?’ lie answered very gravely, that he did occasionally put down a fevi iietes, 
if anything struck him particularly. In the afternoon, it happened that he sat on 
the box, while the rest of us were behind him. Here, by degn*es, he became quite 
absorbed in his ow'n reflections. He frequently repeated to hiiiiself, or cummaed 
perhaps, for a good while, and often smiled or raised his hand, Recniing completely 
occupied and amused. Ilis iirighbour, a vastly scientific and rather grave pro- 
fcissor, in a smooth drab Benjamin and broad-brimmed beaver, cast many a curious 
sidelong glance at him, evidently suspecting that all was not right with the upper 
story, but preserved perfect politeness. The poet was, however, discovered by the 
captHin of the vessel in which we crosseef the Chsuneh a perilous passage it 
was, chiefly in consequence of the unceasing tumblers in which this worthy kept 
drinking his health.” 

Before leaving Edinburgh, Scott had settled in his mind the plan of 
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“ Paul’s Letters for, on that same day, his agent, John Ballant jme, 
addressed the following letter, from his marine villa, near Newha- 
ven: — 


To Mmro. Constable ^ Co. 

» Trinity, S7th July. 1815. 

“ Dear Sirs, 

Mr. Scott left town to-day for the Continent. He proposes writing from 
thence a series of letters on a peculiar plan, varied in matter and style, and to dif- 
ferent supposititious correspondents. 

The work is to form a demy 8vo volume of twenty-two sheets, to sell at 12s. 
It is to be begun immediately on his arrival in France, and to bo published, if pos- 
sible, the second week of September, when he proposes to return. 

“ We print 3000 of this, and 1 am empowered to utfer you one-third of the edi 
tion, Messrs. Longman & Co. and Mr. Murray having each the same share : the 
terms, twelve months’ acceptance for paper and print, and half profits at six months, 
granted now, as under. Tne over copies will pay the charge for advertising. 1 
am, &c. 

John Ballantyne. 


“ Charge. 

22 sheets printing , — £3 15 0 ..•••. £82 10 0 
145 reams, demy, — 1 10 0 217 10 0 


3000 at 88. d012Od 0 0 
Cost, 300 0 0 


JS300 0 0 


£900 0 0 Profit— one-half is Je450.” 


Before Scott reached Harwich, ho knew that this offer had been 
accepted without hesitation ; and thenceforth, accordingly, he threw 
his daily letters to his wife into the form of communications meant for 
an imaginary group, consisting of a spinster sister, a statistical laird, a 
rural clergyman of the Presbyterian Kirk, and a brother, a vetercan 
officer on half-pay. The rank of this last personage corresponded, 
however, exactly with that of his own elder brother, John Scott, who 
also, like the Major of the book, had served in the Duke of York’s 
unfortunate campaign of 1797 ; the sister is only a slender disguise 
for his aunt Christian Rutherford, already often mentioned; Lord 
Somerville, long President of the Board of Agriculture, was Paul’s 
laird ; and the shrewd and unbigoted Dr. Douglas of Galashiels was 
his “ minister of the gospel.” These epistles, after having been de- 
voured by the little circle at Abbotsford, were transmitted to Major 
John Scott, his mother and Miss Rutherford, in Edinburgh ; from their 
hands they passed to those of James Ballantyne and Mr. Erskine, both 
of whom assured me, that the copy ultimately sent to the press, con- 
sisted, in great part, of tlie identical sheets that had successively 
reached Melrose through the post The rest had of course been, as 
Ballantyne expresses it, “somewhat cobbled;” but, on the whole, 
Paul’s letters are to be considered as a true and faithful journal of 
this expedition; insomuch, that I might perhaps content myself, in 
this place, with a simple reference to that delightful volume. lie 
founa time, however, to write letters during his absence from Britain, 
to some others of his friends ; and a specimen or two of these may 
ffiterest the readeh I have also gathered, from the companions of the 
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journey, a few more particulars, which Scott’s modesty withheld him 
from recording ; and some trivial circumstances which eccur to me, 
from recollection of his own conversation, may also be acceptable. 

But I hope that, if the reader has not perused Paul’s I-clters re- 
cently, he will refresh his memory, before he proceeds further, by 
l)Cstowing an hour on that genuine fragment of the author’s autobio- 
graphy. He is now, unless he had the advantage of Scott’s personal 
familiarity, much better acquainted with the man than he coukl have 
been before he took up this compilation of his private correspondence 
— and especially before he perused the full diary of the light-house 
yacht in 1814 ; and a thousand little turns and circumstances which 
ntoy have, when he originally read the book, passed lightly before his 
eye, will now, I venture to say, possess a warm and vivid interest, as 
inimitably characteristic of a departed friend. The kindest of hus- 
bands and fathers never portrayed himself with more unalfec^ted truth 
than in this vain effort, if such he really fancied he was making, to 
sustain the character of “a cross old bachelor/’ The whole man, 
just as he was, breatlies in every line, with all his com|)assionate and 
benevolent sympathy of heart, all his sharpness of o])ser\'ation, and 
sober shrewdness of reflection; all his enthusiasm for nature, for 
country life, for simple manners and simple f»le:isures, mixcjl up with 
an equally glowing enthusiasm, at which many may smile, ibr the 
tiniest relics of feudal anti(|uity — and last, not least, a pulse of jihysi- 
cal rapture for the “ circumstance of war,” which bears witness to 
the blood of Boltfoot and Fire the Braes. 

At Brussels, Scott found the small English garrison kd’t there in 
command of Major-General Sir Frederick Adam, the son his highly 
valued friend, the present Lord Chief (’ommissioner of the Jury (yourt 
in Scotland. Sir Frederick had been wounded at Waterloo, and could 
not as yet mount on horseback ; but one of his aides-ile-carnp, ( kiptain 
Campbell, escorted Scott and his party to the field of battle, on which 
occasion thw were also accompanied by another old acquaintance of 
his, Major Pryse Gordon, who, bein^ then on half-f)ay, happened to 
be domesticated with his family at Brussels. Major Gordon has since 
published two lively volumes of Personal Memoirs and Gala liears 
witness to the fidelity of certain reminiscences of Scott at Brussels and 
Waterloo, which occupy one of tlie chapters of this work. I shall, 
therefore, extract the passage, 

•• Sir Waltor Scott accepted my services to conduct him to Waterloo : the Gene- 
ral’s aide-de-camp was also of the party. He made no secret of his having under- 
taken to write something on the battle ; and perhaps he took the greater interest on 
this account in every thing that he saw. Besides, he had never seen the nela of 
such a conAict ; and never having been before on the Continent, it was all new to 
his comprehensive mind. The day was beauUful ; and I had the precaution to send 
out a couple of saddle-horses, that he might not be fatigura in walking over the 
fields, which had been recently ploughed up. In our rounds we fell in with Mon- 
sieur de Costar, with whom he got into conversalion. This mmi had attracted so 
much notice by his pretend^ story of being about the person of Napoleon, thsit he 
was of too much importance to be passed by : I did not, indeed, know as much of 
this fellow’s charlatanism at that time as afterwards, when I saw him confronted 
witli a blacksmith of La Belle Alliance, who had been his companion in a hiding- 
place ten miles from the field during the whole ; a fact which he could not deny. 
But he had got up a tale so plausible and so profitable, that he could afford to be- 
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Btow hush-money on the companion of his flight, so that the imposition was but 
little known ; and strangers continued to be gulled. He had picked up a good deal 
of information about the position and details of the battle ; and being naturally a 
sagacious Wallon, and speaking French pretty fluently, he became the favourite 
cicerone j and every lie he told was taken for gosgel. Year after year, until his 
death in 1824, he continued his popularity, and raised the price of his rounds from 
a couple of francs to five ; besides as much for the hire of a horse, his own property ; 
for he pretended that the fatigue of walking so many hours was beyond his powers. 
It has been said that in this way he realized every summer a couple of hundred 
Napoleons. 

** When Sir Walter had examined every point of defence and attack, we adjourn- 
ed to the * Original Duke of Wellington’ at Waterloo, to lunch after the fatigues 
of the ride. Here he had a crowdod levee of poasants, and collected a great many 
trophies, from cuirasses down to buttons and bullets. He picked up himself mmiy 
little relics, atg) was fortunate in purchasing a grand cross of the legion of honour. 
But tlie most precious memorial was presented to him by my wife— a French sol- 
dier’s book, well stained with blood, and containing some songs popular in the 
* French army, which ho found so interesting that he introduced versions of them 
in his ‘ Paul’s Letters of which he did me the honour to send me a copy, witli a 
letter, saying, * that he considered my wife’s gift as the most valuable of all his 
Waterloo relics.’ 

“ On our return from the field, he kindly passed the evening with us, and a few 
friends whom he invited to meet him. He charmed us with his delightful conver- 
sation, and was in great spirits from the agreeable day he had passed ; and with 
great good-humour oromised to write a stanza in my wife’s album. On the follow- 
ing morning he fulfilled his promise by contributing some beautiful verses on Hou- 
gomont. fput him into my little library to prevent interruption, as a great many 
persons had paraded in the Parc opposite my window to get a peep of the celebra- 
ted man, many having dogged him from his hotel. 

“ Bnissels affords but little worthy of the notice of such a traveller as the Author 
of * Waverlcy ;* but he greatly admired the splendid tower of the Maison do Yille, 
and the ancient sculpture and style of architecture of the buildings which surround 
the Grand Place. 

He told us, with great humour, a laughable incident which had occurred to him 
at Antwerp. The morning after his arrival at that city from Holland, he started at 
an early hour to visit the tomb of Rubens in the Church of St. Jacoues, before his 

K were up. After wandering about for some time, without finuing the object 
d in view, he determined to make enquiry, and observing a person stalking 
about, he addressed him in his best French ; but the stranger, pulling off his hat, 
very respectfully replied in the pur# Highland accent, ‘ I’m vary sorry, Sir, but I 
canna speak ony thing besides English.’ — ^‘This is very unlucky indeed, Donald,’ 
said Sir Walter, * but we must help one another ; for to tell you the truth, I’m not 
good at any tongue but the English, or rather, the Scotch.’ — ^ Oh, air, maybe,’ re- 
plied tlie Highlander, ' you are a countryman, and ken my maister Captain Came- 
ron of the 79th, and could tell me whare he lodges. I’m just cum in, air, frae a 
place they ca’ Michlin,* and ha’ forgotten the name of the captain’s quarters ; it 
was something like the Laabnrer.^ — * I can, I think, help you with this, my friend,’ 
rejoined Sir Walter. * There is an inn just opposite to you (pointing to the Hotel 
du Grand iMboUreur) : I dare say that will be the captain’s quarters’ ; and it was 
so. 1 cannot do justice to the humour with which Sir Walter recounted this dia- 
logue.”! 

The following is the letter which Scott addressed to the Duke of 
Buccleuch, immediately after seeing the field of Waterloo ; and it may 
« amuse the reader to compare it with Major Gordon’s chapter, and 
with the writer’s own fuller, and, of course, " cobbled” detail, in the 
pages of Paul : — 

* McchUn — the Highlander gave it the &roiliar pronunciation of a Scotch village, 
) Mauohlme, celebrated in many of Bame’s poems. 

t See Major Gordon’s Personal Memoirs, (1830), voL u. pp. 325-338. 
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To his Grace {he Luke of Bucekueh, jrc. 

My dear Ijord Duke, 

“ I promised to let you hear of my wanderings, however unimportant ; and 
have now the pleasure of informing your Grace, that I am at this present time an 
inhabitant of the Premier Hotel de Camhrai, afti'r having been about a week upon 
the Continent. We landed at Helvoet, and proceeded to Brussels, by Bergi^n-op 
/oom and Antwerp, both of which are very strongly fortified. T’he ravages of war 
are little remarked in a country so rich by nature ; but every thing seems at present 
stationary, or rather retrograde, where capitiil is required. T’lie chateaux are de- 
serted, and going to decay ; no new houses are built, and those of older date are 
passing rapidly into the possession of a class inferior to those for wdiotn "wo must 
simpose them to have been built. Even the old gentlewoman of Babylon has lost 
much of her splendour, and her robes and pomp are of a description far subordinato 
to the costunio of her more magnificent days. The dresses of the priests were 
worn and shabby, both at Antwerp and Brussels, and reminded me of the decayed 
wardrobe of a bankrupt theatre : yet, though the gentry and priesthood have sutTerod, 
the. eternal bounty of nature has protected the lower ranks against much distress. 
T’he unexampled fertility of the soil gives them all, and more than they want; and 
could they but sell tin* grain wdiich they raise in the Ndherlaiids, nothing else 
would be wanting to render them the richest iieopli* (common people, that is to say) 
ill the world. 

“ On Wednesday last, I rode over the field of Waterloo, now for ever consecra- 
ted to immortality. The more ghastly tokems of the carnage are now removed, the 
bodies both of men and horses being either burned or buried ; but nil the ground is 
still torn w'ith the shot and shells, and covered with cartridges, ohl huts, and shoos, 
and various relies of the fray which the peasants have not thought worth removing. 
Besides, at Waterloo and all the hamlets in the vicinage, thi're is a mart estnblihhed 
for cuirasses ; for the eagles worn by the imperial guard on their cajis ; for casques, 
swords, carabines, and similar articles. 1 have bought two handsomo rmirasses, and 
inttmd them, one for Bowhill, and one for Abbotsford, if I can get them safe over, 
which Major Pryse Gordon has promised to managet for me. 1 have also, for your 
Grace, one of the little memorandum-books, which I picked up on the field, in 
which every French soldier was obliged to enter his receipts and expenditure, his 
services, and even his punishments. The field was covered with fnigmcnts of 
these records. I also got a good MS. collection of French songs, probably the 
work of some young officer, and a croix of the Legion of Honour. 1 encloKf‘, under 
another cover, a sketch of the battle made at Brussels. It is not, 1 understand, 
strictly accurate ; hut sufficiently so to give a good notion of what took place. In 
fact, it would require twenty separate plans to give an idea of the battle at its va- 
rious stages. The front, upon which the armies cngagi*.d, does not exceed a^ long 
mile. Our line, indeed, originally extended half-a-mile farther towards the village 
of Brain-la-Lcude ; but as the French indicated no disposition to attack in that 
direction, the troops wdiich occupied this space were gradually concentratiid by 
Lord Wellington, and made to advance till they had reached Hoiigomont— a sort 
of chateau, with a garden and wrood attached to it, which was powTrfiilly and effec- 
tually maintained by the Guards during the action. This place was particularly 
interesting. It was a quiet-looking gentleman’s house, which had been burnt by 
the French shells. The defenders, burnt out of the house itself, betook themselves 
to the little, garden, where, breaking loop-holes through the brick walls, they kept 
up a most destructive fire on the assailants, who had possessed themselves of a 
little wood which surrounds the villa on one side. In this spot vast numbers had 
fallen ; and, being hastily buried, the smell is most offensive at this moment. In- 
deed, I felt the same annoyance in many parts of the field ; and, did 1 live near the 
spot, I should be anxious about the diseases which this steaming carnage might 
occasion. The rest of the ground, excepting this chateau, and a farm-house called 
La Hay Sainte, early taken, and long held, by the Jf rcnch, because it wm too close 
under the brow of the descent on which our artillery was placed to admit of the 
pieces being depressed so as to play into it, — the rest of the greund, I say, is quite 
open, and lies between two ridges, one of which (Mont St. was constently 
occupied by the English ; the other, upon which is the fann of La Belle Alliance, 
foL.i: 3X 49 
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vas the position of the French. The slopes between are gentle and varied ; the 
ground everywhere practicable for cavalry, as was well experienced on that memo- 
rable day. The cuirassiers, despite their arms of proof, were quite inferior to our 
heavy dragoons. The meeting of the two bodies occasioned a noise, not unaptly 
compared to the tinkering and hammering of a smith’s shop. Generally the cuiras- 
siers came on stooping their heads very low, and giving point ; the British fre- 
quently struck away their casques while they were in this position, and then laid 
at the bare head. Oflicers and soldiers all fought, hand to hand, without distinction ; 
and many of the former owed their life to dexterity at their weapon, and personal 
strength of body. Shaw, the milling Life-Guards’ man, whom your grace may 
remember among the champions of Fancy, maintained the honour of tho fist, 
and killed or disabled upwards of twenty Frenchmen, with his single ann, until he 
was killed by the assault of numbers. At one place, where there is a precipitous 
sand or gravel pit, the heavy English cavalry drove many of the cuirassiers over 
pell-mell, and followed over themselves like fox-hunters. The conduct of tk^ 
infantry and artillery was equally, or, if possible, more distinguished, and it was 
all fully necessary ; for, besides that our army was much outnumbered, a great part 
of the sum total were foreigners. Of these, the Bninswickers and Hanoverians 
behaved very well ; the Belgians but sorrily enough. On one occasion, when a 
Belgic regiment fairly ran off, Lord Wellington rode up to them, and said, ‘ My 
lads, you must be a little blown; come, do take your breath for a moment, and then 
W'c’ll go back, and try if we can do a little bettor and he actually carried them 
back to the charge. He was, indeed, upon that day, everywhere, and the soul of 
every thing ; iior could less than his personal endeavours have supported the spirits 
of the men through a contest so long, so desperate, and so unequal. At his last 
attack, Buonaparte brought up 15,000 of his Guard, who had never drawn trigger 
during the day. It was upon their failure that his hopes abandoned him. 

** I spoke long with a shrewd Flemish peasant, called John De CosUir, whom he 
had seized upon as his guide, and w'ho remained beside him the whole dviy, and 
afterwards accompanied him in his flight as far as Charleroi. Your Grace may be 
sure that I interrogated Mynheer very closely about what he heard and saw. He 
guided me to the spot where Buonaparte remained during the latter part of the 
action. It was in the highway from Brussels to Charleroi, where it runs between 
two high banks, on each of which was a French battery. He was pretty well 
sheltered from the English fire ; and, though many bullets flew ov^r his head, nei- 
ther he nor any of his suite wore touched. His other stations, during that day, 
were still more remote from all danger. The story of his having an observatory 
erected for him is a mistake. There is such a thing, and he repaired to it during 
the action ; but it was built or erected some mouths before, for the purpose of a tri- 
gonometrical survey of the country, by the King of the Netherlands. Bony’s last 
position was nearly fronting a tree, tvherc the Duke of Wellington was stationed ; 
there was not more than a quarter of a mile between them ; but Bony was well 
sheltered, and the Duke so much exposed, that the tree is barked in several places 
by the cannon-balls levelled at him. As for Bony, De Costar says ho was very 
cool during the whole day, and even gay. As tlie cannon-balls flew over them, De 
Costar ducked ; at which the Emperor laughed, and told him they would hit him 
all the same. At length, about the time he made his grand and last effort, the fire 
of the Prussian artillery was heard upon his right, ana the heads of their columns 
became visible pressing out of tho woods. Aid-de-camp after aid-de-camp came 
with tho tidings of tlieir advance, to which Bony only replied, attendez^ attendez un 
instant^ until he saw his troops, /antosvtiM et cavuliers^ return in disorder from the 
attack. He then observed hastily to a general beside him, je croia quUU aont mkUa* 
llie person to whom he spoke, hastily raised the spy-glass to his eye ; but Bony, 
whom the first glance had satisfied of their total discomfiture, bent his face to the 
ground, and shook his head twice, his complexion being then as pale as death. 
The general then said something, to which Buonaparte answered, e'eat trap tard/^ 
aauvom noua. Just at that moment, the allied troops, cavalry and infantry, appeared 
in full advance on all hands ; and the Prussians, operating upon the right flank of 
the French, were rapidly gaining their rear. Bony, therefore, was compelled to 
abandon the high-road, which, besides, was chokeii with dead, with bagi^ge, and 
witii cannon ; and, gaining the open country, kept at full gallop, until he gained. 
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like Johnnie Cope, the van of the flying army. The marshals followed his exam- 
ple; and it was the most complete sauve out pent that can well be imaging. 
Nevertheless, the prisoners who were brought into Brussels maintained their na- 
tional impudence, and boldly avowed their intention of sacking the city witli every 
sort of severity. At the same time they had friends there. One man of rank and 
wealth went over to Bony during the action, and I saw his hotel converted into an 
hospital for wounded soldiers. It occupied one-half of one of the sides of the Place 
Uoyale, a noble square, which your Grace has probably seen. But, in general, the 
inhabitants of Brussels were very differently disposed ; and their benevolence to 
our poor wounded fellows was unbounded. The difficulty was to prevent them 
from killing their guests with kindness, by giving them butcher’s-meat and wine 
during their fever. As I cannot put my letter into post until we get to Paris, 1 
shall continue it as we get along. 

“ 12/A Jlugmf., Jioi/e, in Picardy , — imagine your Grace about this time to bo 
tolerably well fagged willi a hard day on the moors. If the weather lias been as 
propitious us with us, it must he delightful. The country through which we have 
travelled is most uncommonly fertile, and skirted with beautiful woods ; but its 

f resent political situation is so very uncommon, that 1 would give the world your 
Jrace had come over for a fortnight. France may be considiTinl as neither at peace 
or war. Valenciennes, for example, is in a state of blockade; we psisscd through 
the posts of the allii's, all in the utmost state of vigilance, with patrolos of cavalry, 
and videttes cf infantry, up to the very gates, and two or lhnM> batteries w'eru 
manned and mounted. The French troops were equiilly vigilvinl at the giitcs, yet 
inswle no objections to our passing through the town. Most <»f lliem had the white 
cockade, but looked v(*ry sulky, and were in obvious disorder and confusion. T'hcy 
had not yet made their terms with the King, nor acerpli*d a commander appointed 
by him; but as they obviously feel iboir party desporatfs, tlu? soldiiirs are running 
from the officers, and the officers from the soldiers. In fact, the multiplied hosts 
which pour into this country, exhibiting all the various dresses and forms of war 
which can be imagini^d, must necessarily render resistance impr.icticable. Yet, 
like 8atan, these fellows retain the unconqnered propensity to dclianee, even in the 
midst of deflvdt and despair. This morning we passed a great muiiber of the. dis- 
banded garrison of Conae, and they were the moat liorriil-looking nut-throats 1 ever 
saw', extremely disposed to be very insolent, and only repressed by the conscious- 
ness that all the villages and towns around an*, occupied by the allies. They began 
by crying to ns, in an ironical tone, Vive leRm; then followed, sntlo vocr^ Srtcre 

JB , Milk diahks^ and other graces of French elocpicnce, J felt very well pleased 

that we were armed, and four in number; and still more so that it was daylight, 
for they seemed most miscliievous ruffians. As for the apnearanee of the country, 
it is, notwithstanding a fine harvest, most melancholy. The windows of all the 
detached houses on the road are uniformly shut up ; and you see few people, ex- 
cepting the peasants who are employed in driving the cxintribiitions to mainUun the 
armies. The towns are little better, having for the most part been partiallv injured 
by shells or by storm, as was the case both of Cambrai and Peroiiiie. Flic men 
look very sulky; and if you apeak three w'ords to a w’oinan, slie is sure to fall a-<jry- 
iiig. In short, the politesac and good humour of this people have fled with the anni- 
hilation of their self-conceit ; and they look on you as if they thought you were 
laughing at them, or come to enjoy the triumph of our arms over theirs. Postmas- 
ters and landlords are all thte same, and hardly to be propitiated even by English 
money, although they charge us about three times as much as they durst do to their 
countryfolks. As for the Prussians, a party of cavalry dined at onr hotel at Moiis, 
cat and drank of the best the poor devils had left to give, called for tlieir horses, 
and laughed in the face of the landlord when he offered his bill, tolling him tlicy 
should pay as they came back. The English, they say, have always paid honour- 
ably, and upon these they indemnify themselves. It is impossible to tnai^handerf 
for if you object, the poor landlady begins to cry, and tells you she ■will accept 
whatever your lurdahip pleases, but that she is almost ruined and bankrupt, 

“ This is a long stupid letter, but I will endeavour to send a better from Paris. 
Ever yonr Grace’s truly obliged, 


Walter Scott.” 
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The only letter which Scott addressed to Joanna Baillie, while in 
Paris, goes over partly the same ground : — I transcribe the rest. 

** Pari«i, 6th Sept. 1815. 

“ My dear Friend, 

“ I owe you a long letter, but my late travels and the date of this epistle will 
be a tolerable plea for your indulgence. The truth is, I became very restless after 
the battle of Waterloo, and was only detained by the necessity of attending a friend’s 
marriage from setting off instantly for the Continent. At length, however, 1 got 
away to Brussels, and was on tlie memorable field of battle about five weeks after 
it had been fought. . . . 

** If our army had been all British, the day would have been soon decided ; but 
the Duke, or, as they call him here, from his detestation of all manner of foppery, 
the Btau^ had not above 35,000 British. All this was to bo supplied by trelilc ex- 
ertion on the part of our troops. The Duke was everywdiere during the hatile. : I 
it was the mercy of Heaven that protected him, when all his staff had been killed 
or wounded round him. I asked him, among many other c|ucslions, if he had sinm 
Duonaparti^ ; he said ‘ No ; but at one time, from the repeated shouts of Vive VKm^ 
pereur^ I thought he must be near.’ This was when John De Costar placed him in 
the hollow way. 1 think, so near as 1 can judge, there may at that time liave been 
a quarter of a mile between these two great generals. 

‘‘The fate of tho French, after this day of decisive appeal, has been severe 
enough. There w’ore never people more mortified, more subdued, and appannitly 
more broken in spirit. They submit with sad civility to the extortions of the Prus- 
sians and the Russians, and avenge themselves at tho expense of the English, whom 
they charge throe prices for every thing, because they are the only people who pjty 
at all. They arc in tho right, however, to enforce discipline and good order, which 
not only maintains the national character in the mean time, but will prevent the 
army from suffering by habits of indulgence. I question if the Pnissians will soon 
regain their discipline and habits of hardihood. At present their powers of eating 
and drinking, which are really something preternatural, are cxi^rtod to the vi^ry ut- 
most. A thin Prussian boy, whom I sometimes see, eats in one day as much as 
three English ploughmen. At daybreak he roars for chocolate and eggs ; about 
nine he breakfasts more solemnly d la fmrchetle^ when, besides all tho usual appa- 
ratus of an English dejeuner^ he eats a world of cutlets, oysters, fruit, &c., and 
drinks a glass of brandy and a bottle of champagne. His dinner might serve Gara- 
mntua, at which he gets himself about three parts drunk— a eircumstance which 
aoes not prevent the charge upon cold meat, with tea and chocolate, ahnut six 
o’clock; and concluding tho whole with an immense supper. Positively the appe- 
tite of this lad reminds one of the Eastern tale of a man taken out of the sea by a 
ship’s crew, who, in return, ate np all Uic provisions of the vessel. He was, I 
think, flown away with by a roc ; but from what quarter of the heavons the French 
arc to look for deliverance from these devourers, I cannot presume to guess. 

** Tho needless wreck and ruin which they make in the houses, adds much to the 
inconvenience of their presence. Most of the clifiteaux, where the Prussians are quar- 
tered, are what is technically called rumpedf that is to say, plundered out and out. In 
the fine chflteau of Montmorency, for instance, the most splendid apartments, highly 
ornamented with gilding and carving, were converted into barracks for the dirtiest 
and most savage-looking hussars I have yet seen. Imagine the work these fellows 
make with velvet hangings and embroidery. 1 saw one hag boiling her camp-kettlo 
with part of a picture frame ; the picture itself has probably gone to Prussia. With 
all this greediness and love of mischief, the Prussians are not blood-thirsty ; and 
their utmost violence seldom exceeds a blow or two with the flat of the sabre. 
They are also very civil to the women, and in both respects behave much better 
than the French did in their country ; but they follow the bad example quite close 
enough for the sake of humanity and of discipline. As for our people, they live in 
a most orderly and regular manner. All the young men pique themselves on imi- 
tating the Duke of Wellington in non^ckalatice and coolness of manner ; so they 
wander about everywhere, with their hands in the pockets of their long waistcoats, 
or cantering upon Cossaclyionies, staring and whistling, and trotting to and fro, as 
if all Paris was theirs. The French hate them sufficiently for the Sauteur of tlieir 
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manner and pretensions, but the grounds of dislike against us are drowned in the 
actual detestation afforded by the other powers. 

This morning I saw a grand military spectacle, — about 20,000 Russians pass 
in review before all the Kings and Doiniiiations who are now residiMit at Paris. 
The Kmperor, King of Prussia, Duke of Wellington, with their numerous and bril- 
liant attendance of generals, staff-oiTicers, Ac., were in the centre of wdiat is called 
the Place Louis Qmnze, almost on the very spot where Louis XVI. was beheaded. 
A ve^ long avenue, w'hich faces the station where they were placed, was liko a 
glowing furnace, so fiercely were the sunbeams reflected from the arms of the host 
hy which it was filled. A body of Cossacks kept the ground witJi their pikes, and, 
by their wild appearance, added to the singularity of thf! scene. On one hand was 
the extended line of the Tiiileries, seen through the gardens and the rows of oninge 
trees ; on the other, the long column of troops advancing t^) the music. Behind 
i^as a long colonnade, forming the front to the. palace, where the (chamber of Repre- 
sentatives are to hold their sittings ; and in tront of the inonarchs was a superb 
row of buildings, on which you distinguish the bronze pillar iTocted by Napoleon to 
commemordte his victories over Russia, Prussia, and Austria, wiiose princes were 
now reviewing their victorious armies in what was so lately bis cajdtal. Vour 
fancy, my dear friend, will anticipate, better than 1 can express, the thousand senti- 
ments which arose in my mind from witnessing such a splendid sctuie, in a spot 
connected with such various associations. It may give you some idea of tlio feel- 
ings of the French — once so fond of apectoiltH — to know that, I think, there were 
not a hundred of that nation looking on. Yet this country will soon recover the 
actual losses she has sustained, for never w'as there a soil so blessed by natiin', or 
so rich in com, wine, and oil, and in the animated industry of its inhabitants. 
F’rance is at present the fabled giant, stnigcrling, or rather lying supine, under the 
load of mounttiins which have been precipitated on her ; but she is not, and cannot 
be crushed. Remove the incumbent weiglit of (>00,000 or 700,000 fori igniTs, anil 
she will soon stand upright — Chappy, if experience shall have taught her to be con- 
tented to exert her natural strength only for her own protection, and not for the an- 
noyance of her neighbours. 1 am cut short in my lucubrations, by an opportunity 
to send this letter with Lord Castlereagh’s despatches ; which is of less conse- 
quence, as 1 w'ill endeavour to see you in passing through London. I leave this 
city for Dieppe on Saturday, hut I intend to go round by llarflcur, if possible. Ever 
your truly obliged and affectionate 

Walter Scott.” 

‘*Paul” modestly acknowledges, in his last letter, the personal at- 
tentions which he received while in Paris, from Lords Catneart, Aber- 
deen, and Castlcreagh; and hints that, through their intervention, ho 
had witnessed several of the splendid flies given W the Duke of 
Wellington, where he saw half tne crowned heads of Europe grouped 
among the gallant soldiers who had cut a way for them to the guilty 
capitalof France. Scott’s reception, however, had been distinguished 
to a degree of which Paul’s language gives no notion. The noble 
lords above-named welcomed him with cordial satisfaction ; and the 
Duke of Wellington, to whom he was first presented by Sir John 
Malcolm, treated him then, and ever afterwards, with a kindness and 
confidence, which, I have often heard him say, he considered as “ the 
highest distinction of his life.” He used to tell, with great effect, the 
circumstances of his introduction to the Emperor Alexander, at a 
dinner given by the Earl of Cathcart. Scott appeared, on that occa- 
sion, in the blue and red dress of the Selkirkshire Lieutenancy; and 
the Czar’s first question, glancing at his lameness, was, In what 
affair were you wounded T” Scott signified that he suffered from a 
natural infirmity; upon which the Emperor said, “I thought Lord 
Cathcart mentioned that you had served.” Scott observed that the 

49 * 
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Earl looked a little embarrassed at this, and promptly answered, “ 0, 
yes; in a certain sense I have served — ^that is, in the yeomanry 
cavalry ; a home force resembling the Landwehr, or Landsturm.” — 
** Under what commander?” — “Sous M. le Chevalier Rae.” — “ Were 
you ever engaged ?” — “ In some slight actions — such as the battle of 
the Cross Causeway and the aflair of Moredun-Mill.” — “ This,” says 
Mr. Pringle of Whytbank, “ was, as he saw in Lord Cathcart’s face, 
quite sufficient, so he managed to turn the conversation to some other 
subject.” It was at the same dinner that he first met Platoff,* who 
seemed to take a great fancy to him, though, adds my friend, “I 
really don’t think they had any common language to converse in.” 
Next day, however, when Pringle and Scott were walking togethQ*^ 
in the Rue de la Paix, the Hetman happened to come up, cantering 
with some of his Cossacks ; as soon as he saw Scott, he jumped off 
his horse, leaving it to the Pulk, and, running up to him, kissed him 
on each side of the cheek with extraordinary demonstrations of affec- 
tion — and then made him understand, through an aid-de-camp, that 
he wished him to join his staff at the next great review, when he 
would take care to mount him on the gentlest of his Ukraine horses. 
So mounted, accordingly, he witnessed the great closing spectacle on 
the Champ de Mars. 

It will seem less surprising that Scott should have been honoured 
with much attention by the leading soldiers and statesmen of Ger- 
many then in Paris. The fame of his poetry had already been esta- 
blished for some years in that country. Yet it may he doubted 
whether Bliicher had heard of Marmion any more than Platoft’; and 
old Bliicher struck Scott’s fellow-travellers as taking more interest in 
him than any foreign general, except only the Hetman. 

A striking passage in Paul’s tenth letter indicates the high notion 
which Scott had formed of the personal qualities of the Prince of 
Orange. After depicting, with almost prophetic accuracy, the dan- 
gers to which the then recent union of Holland and Belgium must be 
exposed, he concludes witli expressing his hope that the firmness and 
sagacity of the King of the Netherlands, and the admiration which 
his heir’s character and bearing had already excited among all, even 
Belgian observers, might ultimately prove effective in redeeming this 
difficult experiment from the usual failure of “ arrwidissements, indem- 
nities, and all the other terms of modern date, under sanction of which 
cities and districts, and even kingdoms, have been passed from one 
government to another, as the property of lands or stock is transferred 
by a bargain between private parties.” 

It is not less curious to compare, with the subsequent course of 
affairs in France, the following brief hint in Paul’s 16th letter: — 
“ The general rallying point of the LiberaMstes is an avowed dislike 

* Scott icknowledges, in a note to St Ronan*8 Well (vol. i., p. 252), that he took from 
Platoff thii portrait of Mr. Touchwood ^ His face, which at the diatance of a yard or 
two aeemed hale and amootli, appeared, when closely examined, to be seamed with a mil. 
lion of wrinkles, croesintf eacJi other in every direction possible, but as 6ne as if drawn by 
the point of a very fine needle.'* Thus did every little peculiarity remain treasured in hu 
memoiy, to be um in due time for giving the air of minute reality to some imaginary 
penonage. 
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to the present monarch and his immediate connexions. They will 
sacrifice, they pretend, so much to the general inclinations of Europe 
as to select a king from the Bourbon race ; but he must be one of 
their own choosing, and the Duke of Orleans is most familiar in their 
mouths.” Thus, in its very bud, had his eye detected the cmi 'juration 
de quinze arts ! 

Among the gay parties of this festive period, Scott mentioned with 
special pleasure one fine day given to an excursion to Ermenonvillc, 
under the auspices of Lady CJastlereagh. The company was a large 
one, including most of the distinguished ])ersonage$ whom I have l)een 
naming, and they dined al fresco among the scenes of Rousseau’s re- 
tvement, but in a fashion less accordant with the spirit of his reoeries 
(Pun promeneur solitaire^ than with the song which commemorates 
some earlier tenants of that delicious valley — 

La belle Gabriclle 
Ktoit dans ces lieux — 

Et le souvenir d'elle 
Nous rend heureux/* &c. 

At some stage of this merry day’s proceedings, the ladies got tired 
of walking, and one of Lore! Castlcrcagh’s young diplomatists was 
despatched into a village in quest of donkeys for their accommoda- 
tion. The attdcM returned by-and-bye with a face of disappointment, 
complaining that the charge the people made was so extravagant, he 
could not think of yielding to the extortion. Marshal Fanrards^^ 
said nothing, but nodded to an aid-de-camp. They had passed a 
Prussian piquet a little while before; — three times the requisite num- 
ber of donkeys appeared presently, driven before half a dozen hussars, 
who were followed by the screaming population of the refractory 
hamlet ; and “ an angry man was Bliichcr,” said Scott, ‘‘ when Lord 
Castlereagh condescended to go among them, all smiles, and sent 
them back with more Napoleons than perhaps the fee-simple of the 
whole stud was worth.” 

Another evening of more peaceful enjoyment lias left a better 
record. But I need not quote here the “ Lines on St. ('loud.”* They 
were sent, on the 16th of August, to the late Lady Alvanley, wiui 
whom and her daughters he spent much of his time w^hile in Paris. 

As yet, the literary reputation of Scott had made but little way 
among the French nation ; but some few of their eminent men vied 
even with the enthusiastic Germans in their courteous and unwearied 
attentions to him. The venerable Chevalier, in particular, seemed 
anxious to embrace every opportunity of acting as his Cicerone ; and 
many mornings were spent in exploring, under his guidance, the most 
remarkable scenes and objects of historical and antiquarian interest 
both in Paris and its neighbourhood. He several times also entertain- 
ed Scott and his young companions at dinner ; but the last of those 
dinners was thoroughly poisoned by a preliminary circumstance. The 
poet, on entering the saloon, was presented to a stranger, whoso phy- 
siognomy struck him as the most nideous he had ever seen ; nor was 


• See Poetical Works, voL xL p. 395. 
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his disgust lessened, when he found, a few minutes afterwards, tiiat he 
had undergone the accdlade of David ** of the blood-stained brush.” 

From Paris, Mr. Bruce and Mr. Pringle went on to Switzerland, 
leaving the poet and Gala to return home together, which they did by 
way of Diep|)e, Brighton, and London. It was here, on the 14th of 
September, that Scott had that last meeting with Lord Byron, alluded 
to in his communication to Mr. Moore, already quoted. He carried 
his young friend in the morning to call on Lord Byron, who agreed to 
dine with them at their hotel,' where he met also Charles Mathews 
and Daniel Terry. The only survivor of the party has recorded it 
in his note-book as the most interesting day he ever spent How I 
did stare,” he says, “ at Byron’s beautiful pale face, like a spirit’s-/^ 
good or evil. But he was bitter — what a contrast to Scott ! Among 
other anecdotes of British prowess and spirit, Scott mentioned that a 

■young gentleman had been awfully shot in the hcswl 

while conveying an order from the Duke, and yet staggered on, and 
delivered his message when at the point of death. < Ha !’ said Byron, 
* I daresay he could do as well as most people without his head — it 
was never of much use to him.’ Waterloo did not delight him, pro- 
bably — and Scott could talk or think of scarcely anv thin^ else.” 

Mathews accompanied them as far as Warwick and Kenilworth^ 
both of which castles the poet had seen before, but now re-examined 
with particular curiosity. They spent a night on this occasion at 
Birmingham ; and early next morning Scott sallied forth to provide 
himself with a planter’s knife of the most complex contrivance and 
finished workmanship. Having secured one to his mind, and which 
for many years after was his constant pocket-companion, he wrote his 
name on a card, ‘‘Walter Scott, Abbotsford,” and directed it to be 
engraved on the handle. On his mentioning this acquisition at break- 
fast, youn^i^ Gala expressed his desire to equip himself in like fashion, 
and was directed to the shop accordingly. When he had purchased 
a similar knife, and produced his name in turn for the engraver, the 
master cutler eyed the signature for a moment, and exclaimed — 
“John Scott of Gala! Well, I hope your ticket may serve me in as 
good stead as another Mr. Scott’s has just done. Upon my word, 
one of my best men, an honest fellow from the North, went out of his 
senses when he saw it — ^lio offered me a week’s work if I would let 
him keep it to himself— and I took Saunders at his word.” Scott 
used to ^k of this as one of the most gratifying compliments he ever 
received in his literary capacity. 

Their next halt was at Rokeby ; but since Scott had heard from 
thence, Mrs. Morritt’s illness had made such alarming progress, that 
the travellers regretted having obtruded themselves on the scene of 
affliction, and resumed their journey early next morning. 

Reaching Abbotrford, Scott found with his family ms old friend 
Mr. Skene of Rubislaw, who had expected him to come home sooner, 
and James Ballantyne, who had arrived with a copious budget of 
bills, calendars, booksellers’ letters, and proof-sheets. From each of 
these visiters’ memoranda I now extract an anecdote. Mr. Skene’s is 
.of a small enough matter, but still it places the man so completely 
before myself,* fiat I am glad he thought it worth setting down. 
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“Duimg Scott’s absence,” says his friend, “his wife ha«l had the tiny 

drawing-room of tlie cottage fitted up with new chintz funiiturc 

every thine had been set out in the, best style — and she and her girls 
had been looking forward to the pleasure which they supposed the 
little surprise of the arrangements would give him. tie was received 
in tlic spruce fresh room, set himself comfortably down in the chair 
l)repared for him, and remained in the full enjoyment of his own fire- 
side, and a return to his family circle, without the least consciousness 
that any change had taken place — until, at lengtfi, Mrs. Scf>tt’s 
patience could^ hold out no longer, and his attention was expn^ssly 
called to it. The vexation ho showed at having can.sed such a disa- 
ppointment, struck me as amiably characteristic — and in the course 
01 the evening, ho every now and then threw out some word of 
admiration, to reconsole mammal 

Ballantyno’s note of their next morning’s conference is in these 
terms. “ lie had just been reviewing a j)ageant of emperors and 
kings, which scorned, like another Fiekl of the Cloth of (Jold, to have 
been got up to realize before his eyes some of his own splendid 
descriptions. I begged him to tell me what was flu; gencjral impres- 
sion left on his mind. ITe answered, that he might now say he had 
seen and conversed with all classes of society, frcirn the palace fo the 
cottage, and including every conceivable shade of siuenee and igno- 
rance — but that he had never felt awed or abashed cx(;ept in the pre- 
sence of one man — the Duke of Wellington. I (expressed some sur- 
prise. lie said I ought not, for that the Duke of Wellington possessed 
every one mighty (|uality of the mind in a higher degrcio than any 
oth(;r man did, or had ever done. He said he beludri in him a great 
soldier and a great statesman — ^tlie greatest of e;a(*li. When it was 
suggested that the Duke, on his part, saw before him a great po(it and 
novelist, he smiled, and said, ‘What would the Duke of Wellington 
think of a few hits of novels, which perhaps he had never read, and 
for wdiich the strong ju’obability is that he would not care a sixpence 
if he had?* You are not” (adds Ballantync) “to suppose that he 
looked cither sheepish or embarrassed in the prcscncie of the Duke — 
indeed you well know that he did not, and could not do so; hut the 
feeling, qualified and modified as I have described it, uncjiiestionably 
did exist to a certain extent. Its origin forms a curious moral pro- 
blem ; and may probably be traced to a secret consciousness, which 
he might not himself advert to, that the Duke, however great as a 
soldier and statesman, was so defective in imagination as to be 
incapable of appreciating that which had formed the charm of his 
own life, as well as of his works.” 

It is proper to add to Mr. Ballantyne*s solution of .his “ curious 
moral OToblem,*’ that he was, in his latter days, a strenuous opponent 
of the Duke of Wellington’s politics; to which circumstance he as- 
cribes, ill these same memoranda, the only coolness that ever occurred 
betw'cen him and Scott. I need hardly r<^at, what has been already 
distinctly stated more than once, that Scott never considered any 
amount of literary distinction as entitled to be spoken of in the same 
breath with mastery in the higher departments of practical life — least 
of all, with the glory of a first-rate captain. To have done things 

VoL. 1. 3Y 
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worthy to be written, was in his eyes a dignity to which no man made 
any approach, who had only written things worthy to be read. He 
on two occasions, which I can never forget, betrayed painful iincasi- 
ness when his works were alluded to as reflecting honour on the age 
that had produced Watt’s icnproveinent of* the steam-engine, and the 
safety-lamp of Sir Humphry Davy. Such was his modest creed — ^but 
from all I ever saw or heard of his intercourse with the Duke of Wel- 
lington, I arn not disposed to believe that he partook it with the only 
man in whose presence he ever felt awe and abashment.’*^ 

A charming page in Mr. Washington Irving’s “Abbotsford and 
Newstcad,” atfords us another anecdote connected with this return 
from l^iris. Two years after this time, when the amiable America 
visited Scott, he walked with him to a quarry, where his people were 
at work. “ The face of the humblest dependant” (he says) “ bright- 
ened at his approach — all paused from their labour, to have a pleasant 
‘ crack wi’ the laird.* Among the rest was a tall straight old fellow, 
with a healtliful complexion and silver hairs, and a small round-crowned 
white hat. He had been fibout to shoulder a hod, but paused, and 
stood looking at Scott with a slight s])arkling of his blue eye, as if 
waiting his turn ; for the old fellow knew he was a favourite. Scott 
accosted him in an affable tone, and asked for a pinch of snulK The 
old man drew forth a ’horn snuff-box. ‘ Hoot, man,’ said Scott, ‘ not 
that old mull. Where’s the bonnie French one that I brought you 
from Paris?’ * Troth, your honour,’ replied the old fellow, ‘ sic a mull 
as that is nae for week-days.’ On leaving the quarry, Scott informed 
me, that, when absent at i^aris, he had purchased several trifling arti- 
cles as presents for his dependants, and, among others, the gay snuff- 
box in question, which was so csirefully reserved for Sundays by the 
veteran. ‘ It was not so much the value of the gifts,’ said he, ‘ that 
pleased them, as the idea that the laird should think of them when so 
far away.’ ” 

One more incident of this return — ^it was told to me by himself, 
some years afterwards, with gravity, and even sadness. “ The last 
of my chargers,” he said, “ was a high-spirited and very handsome 
one, by name Daisy, all over white, without a speck, and with such a 
mane as Reubens delighted to paint. He had, among other good 
qualities, one always particularly valuable in my case, that of standing 
like a rock to be mounted. When he was brought to the door, after 
I came home from the Continent, instead of signifying, by the usual 
tokens, that he was pleased to see his master, he looked askant at me 
like a devil; and when I put my foot in the stirrup, he reared bolt up- 

* I think it veiy probable that Scott had hia own first interview with the Duke of Wcl. 
lin|rton in his mind when he described the introduction of Ronald Graham to the Rc^^nt 
Murray, in the novel of The Abbot : — Such was the personage before whom Roland Gra* 
ham now presented himself with a idling of breathless awe, very different from the usual 
boldness and vivacity of his temper. In fact he was, from education and nature, much 
more easily controllra by the moral superiority arising^ from the elevated talents and re- 
nown of those with whom he conversed, than W pretensions founded only on rank or 
external show. He mi^ht have braved with indifference the presence of an Earl merely 
distinjroished by bis belt and coronet : but he fblt overawed in that of the eminent soldier 
and statesman, the wielder of a nation’s power, and the leader of her armies.'*— Waaerley 
voL xx., p. 292. 
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right, and I fell to the ground rather awkwardly. Tlie ex})criment 
was repeated twice or thrice, always with the same result. It occur- 
red to me that he might have taken some capricious dislike to my dress; 
and Tom Purdie, who always falls heir to the while hat and green 
jacket, and so forth, when Mrs. S«;ott has made me discanl a set of 
garments, was sent for, to try whether these habiliments would pro 
duce him a similar reception from his old friend Daisy : but Daisy 
allowed Tom to back him with all manner of gentleness. The thing 
was inexplicable — but he had certainly taken some part of my con- 
duct in high dudgeon and dismist; and after trying him again, at the 
interval of a week, I was obliged to part with Daisy — and wars and 
rigours of wars being over, I resolved thenceforth to have done with 
such dainty blood. I now stick to a good sober cob.” Somtjbody 
suggested, that Daisy might have considered himself as ill-used, by 
being left at home when the Laird went on his journey. “ Ay,” sail! 
he, “ these creatures have many thoughts of their own, no doubt, that 
we can never penetrate.” Then, laughing, “ Trotli,” said he, maybe 
some bird had \vhisj>cred Daisy that I had Iweii U^ sec the grand 
views at Paris on a little scrag of a Cossack, vvhil(j my ow n gallant 
trooper was left behind bearing Peter and the posl-bag to Melrose.” 

A few letters, written shortly after his return to Abbotsford, will, 
among other things, show watli what zeal he at once resumed his lite- 
rary industry, if indeed that can Iks said to have been at all in1crrui)tcd 
by a journey, in the course of which a great part of Paul’s narrative, 
and also of the poem of ^‘tlie Field of Waterloo,” must have been 
composed. 


7b /• R. Mnrittj Eaq. M. P. Rokehy Park, 

*• Abbotsford. 9d Oct. IRIS. 

My dear Morritt, 

Few things could have given me more real pain, than to sec Mrs. Morritt under 
such severe suiterliig, and the misery you sustain in witnessing it. Yet h*t us trust 
in Ae goodness of Providence, which restored the health so dpsorve<lly tlcar to you 
from as mat a state of depression upon a former occasion. Our visit was indeed 
a melan^oly one, and, I fear, added to your distress, when, God knows, it required 
no addition. Tlie contrast of tliis quiet bird’s neat of a place, with the InU? scene 
of confusion and military splendour which I have witnessed, is sometliiiig of a 
stunning nature, and, for the last five or six days, I have been content to fold my 
hands, and saunter up and down in a sort of inciolent and stiipified tranquillity, my 
only attempt at occupation having gone no farther than pruning a yoiing tree now 
and then. Yesterday, however, and to-day, I began, from necessity, to prune 
verses, and have been correcting proofs of my little attempt at a poem on Waterloo. 
It will he out this week, and you shall have a copy by the Carlisle coach, which 
pray judge favourably, and remember it is not always the grandest actions which 
are best adapted for the arts of poetry and painting. 1 believe 1 shall give oflfence 
to my old friends the Whigs, by not condoling with Buonaparte. ^ Since his sen- 
tence of transportation, he has begun to look wonderAilly comely in their eyes. I 
Would they had hanged him, that he might have died a perfect Adonis, flvery 
reasonable creature must think the Ministers would have deserved the cord them- 
selves, if they had left him in a condition again to cost us th^oss of 10,000 of our 
best and bravest, besides thirty millions of good money. The very threats and 
frights which he has given the well-meaning people of this realm (myself included), 
deserved no less a punishment than banishment, since the ‘putting in bodily fear’ 
makes so material a part of every criminal indictment. But, no doubt, we shall 
see Ministers attacked for their want of generosity to a fallen enemy, by the swe 
party who last year, wiUi better grounds, assailed them for having left him In a 
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situation again to disturb the tranquillity of Europe. My young friend Gala has 
left me, after a short visit to Abbotsford. He is my nearest (conversable) neigh- 
bour, and I promise myself much comfort in him, as he has a turn both for the 
sciences and for the arts, rather uncommon among our young Scotch lairds. He 
was delighted with Hokeby and its lord, though he saw both at so melancholy a 
period, and endured, not only with good-humour but with sym)>atliy, the stupidity 
of his fellow-traveller, who was not by any means dam son brillant for some time 
after leaving you. 

We visited Corby Castle on our return to Scotland, which remains, in point of 
situation, as beautiful as when its walks were celebrated by David Hume, in the 
only rhymes ho was ever known to be guilty of. Here they are, from a pane of 
glass in an inn at Carlisle : — 

' Here chicks in eggs for breakfast sprawl, 

Here godless boys God’s glories squall, 

Here Scotchmen’s heads do guard the wall, 

But Corby’s walks atone for all.’ 

' Would it not be a good quiz to advertise The Poetical Works of David //ume, with 
notes, critical, historical, and so forth— with an historical enquiry into the use of 
eggs for breakfast, a physical discussion on the causes of their being addled ; a 
history of the English church music, and of the choir of Carlisle in particular; a 
full account of the aifair of 1745, with the trials, last sperohes, and so forth, of the 

S oar plaiids who were strapped up at Carlisle ; and, lastly, a fall and particular 
cscription of Corby, with the genealogy of every family who ever possessed it ? 
I think, even without more than the usual waste of margin, the Poems of David 
would make a decent twelve shilling touch. 1 shall think about it, when I have 
exhausted mine own century of inventions, 

N. P. 1 do not know whether it is perverseness of taste, or old associations, 
but an excellent and very handsome modem house, which Mr. Howard has lately 
built at Corby, does not, in my mind, assimilate so well with the scenery as the 
old irregular monastic hall, with its weatherbeaten and antique appearance, which 
1 remember there some years ago. 

“ Out of my Field of Waterloo has sprang an odd wild sort of thing, which I 
intend to finish separately, and call it the Dance of Death.* These matters take 
up my time so much, that I must bid you adieu for the present. Besides, 1 am 
summoned to attend a grand chasscy and L see the children are all mounted upon the 
ponies. By the way, Walter promises to be a gallant horseman. Ever most truly 
yours, 

Walter Scott.” 

I shall close this chapter with a transcript of some Notes on the 
proof-sheets of the Field of Waterloo,” John Ballantyne being at 
Abbotsford on the 3d of October, liis brother the printer addressed the 
packet containing the sheets to him. John appears to have consi- 
dered James’s observations on the margin before Scott saw them; 
and the record of the style in which the Poet repelled, or yielded to, 
his critics, will at all events illustrate his habitual good-nature. 

John Ballantyne writes on the fly-leaf of the proofs to his confiden- 
tial clerk : — “ Mr. Hodgson, I beg these sheets and all the MS. may 
bo carefully preserved just as they stand, and put in my father’s 
desk. J. B.” 

James prefaces his animadversions with this quotation : — 

** Cut deep and spare not. — PtmnMoek?^ 

The Nates are these : — 


* This was publislied in the Edinburgh Annual Register in 1815.— See Poetical Worke, 
£d.l834,voLxi.p.m. 
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Stanza T.— « Fair Brussels, thou art far behind.” 

Jama BaOantyne^l do not like this line. It is tame, and the «♦ fa, b*. 

hind,’* has, to my feelinn, some associated vulimrity. 

St6t« 

Stanza II.— “ Let not the. stranger with disdain 
The architecture view.” 

James. — ^These two words are cacophonous. Would not ite do? 

Scott.— Th. is a bad sound. Ts. a much worse. Read their. 

Stanza IV. — A stranger might reply.” 

sTom^s.— My objection to this is probably fantastical, and I state it only, because 
from the first moment to the last, it has always made mo boggle. I don’t like a 
utrMfrer — Query, “ "Hie questioned” — ^The “ spectator” — “ gsizer,” &c. 

Ikoll. — Stranger is appropriate — it means stranger to the circumstances. 

Stanza VT.— Jiimcs.— You had changed “ garner-house profound,” which I think 
quite admirable, to “ garner under ground,” which I think quite otherways. 1 have 
presumed not to make the change— must 1 1 

iScott.— I acquiesce, but with doubts ; profound sounds alTected. 

Stanza VIII. — “ The deadly tug of w'ar at length 

Must limits find in human strength, 

And eetute when these are passed, 

Vain hope ! &c.” 

James. — ^I must needs repeat, that the deadly tug did cease in the case supposed. 
It lasted long, very long ; but, when tlio limits of resistance, of human strength 
were past— that is, afler they had fought for ten hours, then tlic deadly tug did 
cease. Therefore the “ hope” was not “ vain.” 

Scott.— I answer it did no/, — ^because the observation relates to the strength of 
those actually engaged, and when their strength w'as exhausted other squadrons 
were brought up. Suppose you saw two lawyers scolding at the bar, you might 
say this must have an end — human lungs cannot Imld out — but, if the debate were 
continued by the senior counsel, your well-grounded expectations would bo disap- 
pointed— “ Cousin, thou wert not wont to be so dull !”— 

Ibid. — ” Nor ceased the intermitted shot.” 

JWmcA.— Mr. Erskine contends that intermitted” is redundant. 

Scott^^*^ Nor ceased the storm of shell and ehotJ*^ 

Stanza X. — Never shall our country say 

We gave one inch of ground away. 

When battling for her right.” 

James. — In eonfiet? 

John B. — Warring ? lam afraid battling must stand. 

Scfdt . — All worse than the text. 

Stanza XI.— “ Peal’d wildly the imperial name.” 

James. I submit with diffidence whether this be not a somewhat tame conclu- 

sion to so very animated a stanza 1 And, at any rate, you will observe, that as it 
stands, you have no rhyme whatever to “The Cohort eagles ^y.”— You have no 
rhyme to fly. Flew and /y, also, are perhaps loo near, considering that each word 
closes a line of the same sort. I don’t well like “ Thus in a torrent,” cither. If it 
were, “ In one broad torrent,” &c., it strikes me that it would bo more spirited. 

Granted as to most of these observations— Read, “ In one dark torrent 
broad and strong,” &c.— The “ imperial name” is /rue, therefore must stand. 

Stanza XII.— “ Nor was one forward footstep stopped.^* 

Jhmes.^This staggering word was intended, I presume, but I don’t like it. 

8eoU. — Granted. "Read staid. 
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Ibid.— Down were the eagle banners sent, 

Down, down the horse and horsemen went.’* 

/ames.— This is very spirited and very line ; but it is unquestionably liable to the 
charge of being very nearly a direct repetition of yourself. See Lord of the Isles, 
Canto yi. St. 24. 

^^Down! down! in headlong oyerthrow, 

Honeman and horu, the foremost go,” &c. 

This passage is at once so striking and so recent, that its close similarity to the 
present, if not indeed its identity, must strike every reader ; and really, to borrow 
from one’s self, is hardly much better than to borrow from one’s neighbours. And 
yet again, a few lines lower : — 

“ As hammers on the anvils reel. 

Against the cuirass clangs the steel.” 

See Lady of the Lake, Canto VI., Stanza 18 : — 

“ 1 heard the broadswords’ deadly clang 
As if an hundred anvils rang.” 

Here is precisely the same image, in very nearly the same words. ’ 

ScotL — I have altered the expression, but made a note, which, I think, will vin- 
dicate my retaining the simile. 

Stanza. XIII. — As their own Ocean-rocks hold stance** 

John.^1 do not know such an English word as stance* 

Then we’ll make it one for the nance* 


Ibid.-—** And newer standards fly.” 
/ames.— I don’t like newer* 

Scott* — And other standards fly.” 


Ibid.— ** Or can thy memory fail to quoie^ 

Heard to thy cost the vengeful note.” 
James* — ^Would to God you would alter this quote ! 

John. — ^Would to God / could ! — ^I certainly should. — 

Scott* — Or can thy memory fail to know. 
Heard oft before in hour of woe.” 


Or, 


“ Or dwells not in thy memory still. 
Hoard frequent in thine hour of ill.” 


Stanza XV.— “ Wrung forth by pride, regret^ and shame.” 
/omes.- I have ventured to submit to your choice — 

** Wrung forth by pride, and ragCy and shame.” 

Begret appearing a faint epithet amidst such a combination of bitter feelings. 
iSeo//.— Granted. 


Ibid.—** So mingle banner, wain, and gun, 

Where in one tide of horror run 
The warriors,” &c.' 

James* — In the first place, warriors running in a tide, is a clashing metaphor ; in 
the second, the warriors running at all is a little homely. It is true, no doubt; 
but really running is little better than scampering. For these causes, one or both, 
I think the lines should be altered. 

Scof/.- You are wrong in one respect. A tide is always said to run,— but I 
Ao|^ht of the tide without attending to the equivoque, which must be altei^. 

** Where the tumultuous flight rolls on.” 
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Stanza XVI. — found gallant grave.** 

/ames.— This is surely a singular epithet to a grave. I think the whole of this 
stanza eminently fine ; and, in particular, the conclusion. 

Sco//.— — “ found soldier* B grave.*’— 

Stanza XXL — Redoubted Picton’s soul of fire.** 

James . — ^From long association, this epithet strikes me as conveying a semi- 
ludicrous idea. 

Scott . — ^It is here appropriate, and your objection seems merely personal to your 
own association. 

Ibid.— “ Through his friend’s heart to wound his own. ' 

, Quaere— Pterce, or rather stab-^ound is faint. 

'^ott. “ Pierce.” 

Stanza XXI.— “ Forgive, hrave fallen^ the imperfect lay.” 

James. — ^Don’t like “ brave fallen ” at all ; nor “ appropriate praise,” three lines 
after. The latter in particular is prosaic. 

Scott. — ^Forgive, brave dead. 

— “ The dcar-eamed pratseJ*^ 


CHAPTER XXXVI. 

POEM OP THE FIELD OF WATERLOO PUBLISHED— UR VISION OF PAUL’S LET- 

TERS, ETC QUARREL AND RECONCILIATION WITH HOCiO — FCX/FBAIX 

MATCH AT CATERIIAUGH— SONGS ON THE BANNKH OF BUCCLEUCII — DIN- 
NER AT BOWHILL- DESIGN FOR A PIECE OF PLATE TO THE SlJTOItS OF 
SELKIRK — LETTERS TO THE DUKE OF BUCCLEUCII— JOANNA BAILLIE- 
AND MR. MORRITT. — 1815. 

The poem of ** the Field of Waterloo” was published before the 
end of October ; the profits of the first edition being the author’s con- 
tribution to the fund raised for the relief of the widows and children 
of the soldiers slain in the battle. This piece appears to have disap- 
pointed those most disposed to sympathize with the author’s views and 
feelings. The descent is indeed heavy from his Bannockburn to his 
Waterloo : the presence, or all but visible reality of ivhat his dreams 
cherished, seems to have overawed his imagination, and tamed it into 
a weak pomposity of movement. The burst of pure native enthusiasm 
upon the Scottish heroes that fell around the Duke of Wellington’s 
person, bears, however, the broadest marks of “the Mighty Min- 
strel.”— 

Saw gallant Miller’s fading eye 

Still bent where Albyn’a atandarda fly. 

And Cameron, in the ahock of ateel. 

Die like the oflapring of Lochiel,” Ac. > 

and this is far from being the only redeeming passa^. There is one, 
indeed, in which he illustrates what he then thought Buonaparte’s poor- 
ness of spirit in adversity, which always struck me as pre-eminently 
characteristic of Scott’s manner of interweaving, both in prose and 
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Terse, the moral energies with analogous natural description, and 
combining thought with imagery— 

Or is thy soul like mountain tide, 

That, swelled by winter storm and shower, 

Rolls down in turbulence of power, 

A torrent fierce and wide ; 

Reft of those aids, a riU obscure, 

Shrinking unnoticed, mean and poor. 

Whose channel shows displayed 
The wrecks of its impetuous course. 

But not one symptom of tlio force 
By which those wrecks were made !" 

The poem was the first upon a subject likely to be sufficiently hack- 
neyed ; and, having the advantage of coming out in a small cheap 
form — (prudently imitated from Murray’s innovation with the talcs of 
Byron, which was the death-blow to the system of verse in quarto) 
— ^it attained rapidly a measure of circulation above what had been 
reached either by Rokeby or the Lord of the Isles. 

Meanwhile, the revision of Paul’s Letters was proceeding; and 
Scott had, almost immediately on his return to Abbotsford, concluded 
his bargain for the first edition of a third novel — The Antiquary-r- 
to be published also in the approaching winter. Harold the Dauntless, 
too, was from time to time taken up as the amusement of liarcR suhse- 
civcB. As for Scott’s out of doors occupations of that autumn, sufficient 
light will be thrown on them by the following letter ; from which it 
is seen that he had now completed a rather tedious negotiation with 
another bonnet-laird, and definitively added the lands of Kdeside to the 
original estate of Abbotsford. 

To Mm Joanna Baillie^ HampsUad, 

November 12, 1815, Abbotsford. 

“ 1 have been long in acknowledging your letter, my dear friend, and yet you 
have not only been frequent in my thoughts, as must always be the case, but your 
name has bexsn of late lamiliar in my mouth as a household word. You must know 
that the pinasters you had the goodness to send me some time since, which are now 
fit to be set out of the nursery, have occupied my mind as to the mode of disposing 
of them. Now, mark the event ; tliere is in the middle of what will soon be a bank 
of fine young wood, a certain old gravel-pit, which is the present scene of my ope- 
rations. I have caused it to be covered wifii better earth, and gently altered wi^ 
the spade, so as, if possible, to give it the air of one of those accidental hollows 
which the surface ot a hill frequently presents. Having arranged my ground, 1 in- 
tend to plant it all round with the pinasters, and other varieties of the pine species, 
and in the interior 1 will have a rustic seat, surrounded by all kinds of overmen 
shrubs (laurels in particular), and all varieties of the holly and cedar, and so forth, 
and this is to be called and entitled Joanna's Bower. We are determined in Ihe 
choice of our ornaments by necessity, for our mund fronts (in poetic phrase) the 
rising sun, or, in common language, looks to the east; and being also on the north 
side of the hill — (don’t you shiver at the thought 1) — ^why, to say truth, George 
Wynnos and 1 are both of opinion tliat noting but evergreens will flourish there ; 
but I trust 1 shall convert a present deformiW into a very pretty little hobbyhorsical 
sort of thing. It will not bear looking at for years, and that is a pity : but it will 
so far lesenAle the person from whom it takes name, that it is planted, as she has 
written, for the benefit as well of posterity as for the passing generation. Time and 
I, says the Spaniard, against any two; and, fully confiding in the proverb, I have 
just undertaken another grand task. You must know, 1 have purchased a large 
lamp of wild land, lying adjoining to this little property, which greatly more than 
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doubles my domains. The land is said to be reasonably bought, and I am cortain 
I can turn it to advantage by a little judicious expenditure ; for this place is already 
allowed to be worth twice what it cost me ; and our people hero think so little of 
planting, and do it so carelessly, that they stare with astonishment at the idteration 
which well planted woods make on the face of a country. There is, bpsidcs, a very 
grpt temptation, from the land running to within a quarter of a mile of a very sweet 
wild sheet of water, of which (that is, one side of it) 1 have every ohaiipe to be- 
come proprietor : this is a {metical circumstance not to be lost sight of, and accord- 
ingly 1 keep it full in my view. Amid these various avocations, past, present, and 
to come, I have not thought much about Waterloo, only that 1 am truly glad you 
like it. I might, no doubt, have added many curious anecdotos, but I tliink the 
pamphlet long enough as it stands, and never had any design of writing copious 
notes. 

do most devoutly hope Lord Byron will succpcd in his proposal of bringing 
out one of your dramas ; that he is your sincere admirer is only synonymous with 
his being a man of genius; and he has, I am convinced, both the power and incli- 
nation to serve the public, by availing himself of the treasures you have laid before 
them. Yeti long for ^ some yet untasted spring,’ and heartily wish you would 
take Lord B. into your counsels, and adjust, from your yet unpublished materials, 
some drama for the public. In such a case, I would, in your pliice, conceal my 
name till the issue of the adventure. It is a sickening thing to think how many 
angry and evil passions the mere name of admitted excellence brings into fiyl 
activity. I wish you would consider this hint, and 1 am sure the result would be 
great gratification to the public, and to yourself that sort of satisfaction w'liich arises 
from receiving proofs ot having attained the mark at which you aimed. Of this 
last, indeed, you cannot doubt, if you consult only the voices of the iiitolligiMit and 
the accomplished ; but the object of the dramatist is professedly to delight tlic! pub- 
lic at lurgvi, and therefore I think you should make the experiment fairly. 

** Little Sophia is much obliged by your kind and continued recollection : she is 
an excellent good child, sufficiently sensible, very affectionate, not without percep- 
tion of character ; but the gods have not made her pr>etical, and 1 hope she will 
never attempt to act a part which nature has not called her to. I am myself a poet, 
writing to a poetess, and therefore cannot be 8us{)ectcd of a w’ish to degrade a talent, 
to which, in whatever de^cc I may have possessed it, I am indebted for much 
happiness : but this depends only on the rare coincidence of some talent falling in 
with a novelty of style and diction and conduct of story, which suitc^d the popular 
taste ; and were my children to bo better poets than me, they would not he such in 
general estimation, simply because the second cannot be the first, and the first (I 
mean in point of date) is every thing, while others are nothing, even with more 
intrinsic merit. 1 am therefore particmarly anxious to store the heads of iny young 
damsels with something better than the ta^ of rhymes ; and I hope Sophia is old 
enough (young though she be) to view her little incidents of celebrity, such as they 
are, in the right point of view. Mrs. Scott and she are at present in Edinburgh : 
the rest of the children are with me in this place ; my eldest boy is already a hold 
horseman and a fine shot, though only about fourteen years old. 1 assure you I 
was prouder of fiie first black cock he killed, than I have been of any thing what- 
ever since 1 first killed one myself, and that is twenty years ago. This is all stupid 
gossip ; but, as Master Corporal Nym says, ‘ things must be as they may you 
cannot expect grapes from thorns, or much amusement from a brain bewildered wiffi 
thorn hedges at Kaeside, for such is the sonorous title of my new possessiou, in 
virtue of which I subscribe myself, Abbotsfobd & Kaebidb.” 

There is now to be mentioned a little pageant of December 1816 , 
which perhaps interested Abbotsford and Kaeside^ not very much less 
than the « Field of the Cloth of Gold,” as James Ballantyne calls it, of 
the preceding autumn. This was no other than a foot-ball match, got 
up under the auspices of the Duke of Buccleuch, between the men of 
the Vale of Yarrow and the Burghers of Selkirk, the particulars of 
which will be sufficiently explained by an extract from Ballantyne’s 
newsoaper, written, I can have no doubt, by the Sheriff of the Forest* 
ViLT 8Z 50* 
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But the part taken in this solemnity by the Ettrick Shepherd reminds 
me of an extraordinary epistle which Scott had received from him 
some months before this time, and of the account given by Hogg him- 
self, in one of his autobiographies, of the manner in which Scott’s 
kindness terminated the alienation it refers to. 

The Shepherd, being as usual in pecuniary straits, had projected a 
work, to be called “ The Poetic Mirror,” in which should appear some 
piece by each popular poet of the time, the whole to be edited by him- 
self, and published for his benefit; and he addressed, accordingly, to 
his brother bards, a circular petition for their best assistance. Scott — 
like Byron and most of the other persons thus applied to — declined the 
proposition. The letter in which he signified his refusal has n^'t 
tx)en preserved ; — ^indeed it is sufficiently remarkable, that of all the 
many letters which Hogg must have received from his distinguished 
contemporaries, he appears to have kept not one ; but Scott’s decided 
aversion to joint-stock adventures in authorship must have been well 
known ere now to Hogg — and at all events nobodv can suspect that 
his note of refusal was meant to be an unfriendly communication. 
The Shepherd, however, took some phrase in high dudgeon, and 
penned an answer virulently insolent in spirit and in language, accusing 
nim of base jealousy of his own superior natural genius. I am ndt 
sure whether it was on this or another occasion of the like sort, that 
James varied tlie usual formula of epistolary composition, by begin- 
ning with “ Damned Sir,” and ending, “ Believe me, sir, yours with 
disgust, &c. biit certainly the performance was such that no inter- 
course took place between the parties for some weeks, or perhaps 
months, afterwards. The letter in which Hogg at length solicits a 
renewal of kindliness, says nothing, it may be observed, of the circum- 
stance which, according to his autobiography, confirmed hy the recol- 
lection of two friends, whom he names in the letter itself (Mr. John 
Grieve and Mr. William Laidlaw^), had really caused him to repent 
of his suspicions, and their outrageous expression. The fact was, that 
hearing, shortly after the receipt of the ofiensive epistle, that Hogg 
was confined to his lodgings, in an obscure alley of Edinburgh called 
Gabriel’s Road, by a dangerous illness, Scott called on Mr. Grieve to 
make enquiries about him, and to offer to take on himself the expenses 
of the best medical attendance. He had, however, cautioned the 
worthy hatter that no hint of this offer must reach Hogg ; and in con- 
sequence, it might perhaps be the Shepherd’s feeling at the time that 
he should not, in addressing his life-long benefactor, betray any ac- 
quaintance with this recent interference on his behalf. There can be 
no doubt, however, that he obeyed the genuine dictates of his better 
nature when he penned this apologetic elusion: — 

7h Walter Scotif Esg., Caslk Streets 

*■ Gabrie]*i Boad, February SB, ISIS. 

» Mr. Scott, 

**I think it is mat nonsense for two men who are friends at heart, and who 
ever most be so— in£ed it is not in the nature of things that they can be other- 
wise— should be professed enemies. 

Mr. Grieve and .Mr. Laidlaw, who were very severe on me, and to whom I was 
sblijged to show your letter, have long ago convinced me that I mistook part of it. 
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and that it was not me you held in such contempt, but the opinion of the public. 
The idea that you might mean that (thouj^ 1 still think the reading will bear either 
construction) has given me much p.iin; tor 1 know 1 answered yours iiitcniperatc- 
ly, and in a mortal rage. 1 meant have enclosed yours, and begged of you to 
return mine, but 1 cannot find it, and ^ sure tliat sonke one to whom 1 have been 
induced to show it, has taken it away However, as my troubles on that subject 
were never like to wear to an end, i could no longer resist telling you that 1 am 
extremely vexed about it. 1 desire not a renewal of our fonner intimacy, for haply, 
after what I have written, your family would not suffer it; but 1 wish it might be 
understood that, when we meet chance wo ro'ult thake hands, and speak to one 
another, as old acquaintances, and likewise that we may exchange a letter occasion- 
ally, for I find there are many things which » jearn to communicate to you, and the 
tears rush to my eyes when 1 consider that 1 may not. 

If you allow of this, pray let me know, and if you do not, let me know. 
Indeed, 1 am anxious to hear from you, for * as the day of trouble is with mo, so 
shall my strength be.’ To be friends from the teelh forwards is common enough ; 
but it strikes mo that there is something still more ludicrous in the reverse of tho 
picture, and so to be eneiniea— and why should 1 be, from the teelh forwards^ 

Yours sincerely. 

Jambs Hooo 1” 

Scott’s reply was, as Hogg says, " a brief note, telling him to think 
no more of the business, and come to breakfast next morning.” The 
misunderstanding being thus closed, they appear to have counselled 
and co-operated together in the most cordial fashion, in disciplining 
their rural allies for the muster of Carterhaugh— the Duke of Buc- 
cleuch’s brother-in-law, the Earl of Home, having appointcid the 
Shepherd his Lieutenant over the Yarrow Band, while the Sheriff 
took under his special cognizance the Sutors^ L e, shoemakers^ of Sel- 
kirk — ^for so the burgesses of that town “have for ages styled them- 
selves, and under that denomination their warlike prowess in days of 
yore has been celebrated in many an old ballad, besides the well- 
known one which begins with 

“ ’Tie up wi’ the Sutow o’ Selkirk, 

And ’tis down wi’ the Earl of Home !” 

In order to understand all the allusions in the newspaper record of 
this important day, one must be familiar with the notes io the Min- 
strelsy of the Scottish Border; but I shall not burden it with further 
comment here. 


rOOT-BAUi MATCH. 

Sy™ Ae tcLer brought to }he 

Magis^te, of the various parties marching from their 

from other parishes; the appeaiance oi me iiavinir and loud acclamsr 

different glens to the place of rendezvous, P P , ® a- Foresters 

tions, carried back the coldest imagination to . EmrUsh territory, or 

.Iwat 11 o’eloek, rttonded by hi. mu*. chtiUrtto. md ImImU» Seatts 

Seott; the Counte.. of Home; the wdies Ann, vnmnnw, 
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Lord and Lady Montagu and family ; the Hon. General Sir Edward Stopford, K. 
B. ; Sir John Riddell of Riddell ; Sir Alexander Don of Newton ; Mr. Elliot 
Lockhart, member for the county; Mr. Pringle of Whytebank, younger; Mr. 
Pringle of Torwoodlee; Obtain Pringle, Royal Navy; Mr. B^d of Broad- 
mea£)W8 and family; Mr. Chisholm of Chisholm; Major Pott of Todrig; Mr. 
Walter Scott, Sheriff of Selkirkshire, and family ,--and many other gentlemen and 
ladies.— The ancient banner of the Buccleuch family, a curious and venerable 
relique, emblazoned with armorial bearings, and with the word ‘‘ Belkndaine^^^ the 
ancient war-cry of the clan of Scott, was then displayed, as on former occasions 
when the chief took the field in person, whether for the purpose of war or sport. 
The banner was delivered by Lady Ann Scott to Master Walter Scott, younger of 
Abbotsford, who attended suitably mounted and armed, and riding over the field, 
displaying it to the sound of the war-pipes, and amid the acclamations of the 
assembled spectators, who could not be fewer than 2000 in number. That this 
singular renewal of an ancient military custom might not want poetical celebriw, 
verses were distributed among the spectators, composed for the occasion by Mr. 
Walter Scott and the Ettrick Shepherd.— Mr. James Hogg acted as. aide-de-camp 
to the Earl of Home in the command of the Yarrow men, and Mr. Robert Hender- 


son of Selkirk to Mr. Clarkson, both of whom contributed not a little to the good 
order of the day. 

The ball was thrown up between the parties by the Duke of Buccleuch, and 
J*e first game was gained, after a severe conflict of an hour and a half duration, by 
the Selkirk men. The second game was still more severely contested, and after a 
close and stubborn struggle of more than three hours, with various fortune, and 


much display of strength and agility on both sides, was at lenj 
Yarrow men. The bidl should then have been thrown up a t 


igth carried by -the 

Yarrow mem The ball should then have been thrown up a third time, but con- 
siderable difficulty occurred in arran^ng the voluntaiy auxiliaries from other 

J parishes, so as to make the match equal; and, as the day began to close, it was 
bund impossible to bring the strife to an issue, by playing a decisive game. 

^‘Both parties, thererore, parted with equal honours, out, before they left the 
ground, the Sheriff threw up his hat, and in Lord Dalkeith’s name and his own. 


challenged the Yarrow men, on the part of the Sutors, to a match to be played 
the first convenient opportunity, with 100 picked men only on each side. The 
challenge was mutually accepted by Lord Home, on his own part, and for Lord 
John Scott, and was received with acclamation by the players on both sides. The 
principal gentlemen present took part wifti ono side or other, except the Duke of 
Buccleuch, who remains neutral. Great play is expected, and all bets are to be 
paid by the losers to the poor of the Mrinning parish. We cannot dismiss the sub- 
ject without giving our highest commendation to the Earl of Home, and to Mr. 
Clarkson, for the attention which they showed in promoting the spirit and good 
order of the day. For the pliers themselves, it was impossible to see a finer set 
of active and athletic young mllows than appeared on the field. But what we 
chiefly admired in their conduct was, that though several hundreds in number, 
exceedingly keen for their respective parties, and engaged in so rough and animated 
a contest, they maintained the most ^rfect good humour, and showed how unneces- 
saiT it is to discourage manly and athletic exercises among ftie common people, 
under pretext of maintaining subordination and good order. We have only to 


regret, that the great concourse of spectators rendered it difficult to mention the 
names of the several players who distinguished themselves by feats of strength or 
but we must not omit to record, that the first ball was hailed by Kobert 
mason in Selkirk^ and the second by George Brodie, from Oreatlam^ upon 
JHlkioaUr. 


The Selkirk party wore slips of fir as their mark of distinetioii— the Yarrow 
men, sprigs of heath. 

Refreshments were distributed to the players by the Duke of Buocleuch’a do- 

vmfys, imbov^ meted (at (bepuipose; amino perums were allowed to sd) 

ale or spirits on the field. 

In the evening there was a dance at the Duke’s hnntingi-Beat at Bowhill, attend- 
^ by the nobility an^gentry who had witnessed the sport of the day; and the 
faaoliiatlon of Gow^iWolia and band detained them in the daaoinff-room till the 
dawn of the winter morning.’* 
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.iie newspaper then gives the songs above alluded to— viz., Scott’s 
‘ Lifting of the Banner 

“ From the brown crest of Newark its aummone extending, 

Our s^nal ia waving in amoke and in flame, 

And each Forester blythe, from his mountain dcaoending. 

Bounds light o’er the heather to join in the game ; 

Then up with the Banner ! let forest winds fun her ! 

She has blazed over Ettrick eight ages and more ; 

In sport we’ll attend her, in battle defend her. 

With heart and witn hand, like our Fathers l^fore,” &c.* 

—and that excellent ditty by Hogg, entitled “ The Ettrick Garland, to 
the Ancient Banner of the House of Buccleuch — 

^ And hast thou hero, like hermit grey, 

Thy mystic characters unroll'd, 

O’er peaceful revellers to play. 

Thou emblem of the days of old 7 
All hail ! memorial of the brave. 

The liegeman’s pride, the Border’s awe ! 

May thy grey pennon never wave 
On sterner field than Carterhaugh !” &r. 


I have no doubt the Sheriff of the Forest was a prouder man, when 
he saw his boy ride about Carterhaugh with the pennon of Bellenden, 
than when Pfatoff mounted liimself for the imperial review of the 
Champ de Mars. It is a pity that I should have occasion to allude, 
before I quit a scene so characteristic of Scott, to another outbreak 
of Hogg’s jealous humour. His Autobiography informs us, that when 
the more distinguished part of the company assembled on the conclu- 
sion of the sport to dine at Bowhill, he was proceeding to place him- 
self at a particular table — but the Sheriff seized his arm, told him ihai 
was reserved for the nobility, and seated him at an inferior board — 
“ between himself and the Laird of Harden” — the first gentleman of 
the clan Scott. “ The fact is,” says Hogg, “ I am convinced he was 
sore afraid of my getting to be too great a favourite among the young 
ladies of Buccleuch !” Who can read this, and not he reminded of 
Sancho Panza and the Duchess? And, after all, he quite mistook 


w'hat Scott had said to him ; for certainly there was, neither on this, 
nor on any similar occasion at Bowhill, any high table far the nobility ^ 
though there was a side4ahle far the children^ at which when the 
She^erd of Ettrick was about to scat himself, his friend probably 
whispered that it was reserved for the “ little lords and ladies, and their 
playmates.” This blunder may seem undeserving of any explanation; 
hut it is often in small matters that the strongest feelings are most stri- 
kingly betrayed — and this story is, in exact proportion to its silliness, 
indicative of the jealous feeling which mars and distorts so many of 
Hogg’s representations of Scott’s conduct and demeanour. 

Jt appears from the account oMhis foot-ball match in the Edinburgh 


iiuwever, never occunw, ^ 

probably occurred from the first to the Duke of Buccleuch, who is 


• Hm Poetical Worlw, (B*t 1834) voL *L p. 31S. 
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mentioned as having alone abstained from laying any bets on the final 
issue. 

When Mr. Washington Irving visited Scott two years afterwards 
at Abbotsford, he told his American friend that << the old feuds and 
local interests, and revelries and animosities of the Scotch, still slgpt 
in their ashes, and might easily be roused ; their hereditary feeling for 
names was still great ; it was not always safe to have even the game 
of foot-ball between villages ; — ^the old clai^iish spirit was too apt to 
break out.”* 

The good Duke of Buccleuch’s solitary exemption from these heats 
of Carterhaugh, might read a significant lesson to minor politicians of 
all parties on more important scenes. Jn pursuance of the same peace- 
making spirit, he appears to have been desirous of doing something 
gratifying to the men of the town of Selkirk, who had on this occa- 
sion taken the field against his Yarrow tenantry. His Grace consulted 
Scott about the design of apiece of plate to be presented to their com- 
munity ; and his letter on tliis weighty subject must not be omitted in 
memoirs of a Sheriff of Selkirk: — 

7b hu Grace the Duke of Bueeleuehf Bvwhill. 

I ** Edinburfh, Thundty. 

« My dear Lord, 

** I have proceeded in my commission about the cup. It will be a very hand- 
some one. But I am still puzzled to dispose of the birsef in a becoming manner 
It is a most unmanageable decoration. 1 tried it upright on the top of the cup ; it 
looked like a shavinff-bnish, and the goblet might be intended to make the lather. 
Then I thought I had a brilliant idea. The arms of Selkirk are a female seated on 
a sarcophagus, decorated with the arms of Scotland, which will make a beautiful 
top to the cup. So I thought of putting the birse into the lady’s other hand ; but, 
alas ! it looked so precisely like the rod of chastisement uplifted over th^oor child, 
that I laughed at the drawing for half an hour. Next, I tried to take off the casti- 
gatory appearance, by inserting the bristles in a kind of handle ; but then it looked 
as if the poor woman had been engaged in the capacities of housemaid and child- 
keeper at once, and, fatigued with he^ double duty, had sat down on the wine-cooler, 
with the broom in one hand, and the bairn in the other. At length, after some con- 
ference i^ith Charles Shame, I have hit on a plan, which, I think, will look very 
well, if tolerably executed, — ^namely, to have the lady seated in due form on the 
top of the lid (which will look handsome and will be well taken), and to have a 
thistle wreathe around the sarcophagus and rising above her head, and from the 
top of the thistle shall proceed tne birse. 1 will bring a drawing with me, and 
they shall get the cup ready in the mean time. I hope to be ^t Abbotsfoiri on Mon- 
day night, to stay for a week. My cat has eat two or three birds, while regaling 
on the crumbs that were thrown for them. This was a breach of hospitality ; but 
oportet etWe— and mteai inter omne»— -with which stolen pun, and ny respectful 
compliments to Lord Montagu and the ladies, I am, very truly, your Grace’s most 
faithful and obliged servant, 

Walteb Scott. 

P. S.— Under another cover, which I have just received, I send the two draw- 
ings of the front and reverse of the lid of ^ proposed cup. Your Grace will be 
80 good as to understand that the thistle,— the top of which is garnished with the 

* Irving's Abbotsford and Newstead, 1835, p. 40. 

t A birse, or bunch of ho^’s brietlee, forms the cognizance of the Sutors. When a new 
burgess is admitted into their community, the hirae passes round with the cup of welcome, 
and every elder brother dips it into the wine, and draws it through his mouth, before it 
Radies the happy neophyte, who of course pays it similar respect « 
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bristle^ entirely detached, in working, from the figure, and alipa into a aocket. 
The following lines are hninbly suggested for a mottOp being taken from an ancient 
ScotUsh canzonetta, — ^unless the Yarrow committee can find any better:— 

* The sutor ga*e the sow a kiss ; 

Grnmph ! quo’ the sow, it’s a’ for my birse.’ ” 

Some weeks before the year 1815 closed, Mr. Morrilt sustained the 
heaviest of domestic afflictions ; and several letters on that sad subject 
had passed between Rokeby and Abbotsford, before the dale of the 
following : — 

To J. B. S. MorritU Esq., M. P., Roh^y Park. 

« My dear Morritt, " “‘“**"«**’ 

. • “ While you know what satisfaction it would have given me to have seen you 

here, I am very sensible of the more weighty reasons which you urge for preferring 
to stay at Rokeby for some time. I only hope you will remember that Scotland 
has claims on you, whenever you shall find your own mind so far at ease as to 
permit you to look abroad for consolation ; and if it should happen that you thouglit 
of being here about our time of vacation, 1 have my time then entirely at my own 
command, and 1 need not say, that as much of it as could in any manner of way 
contribute to your amusement, is most heartily at yours. T have myself at preqi^sT* 
the melancholy task of watching the declining health of my elder brother. Major 
Scott, whom, 1 think, you have seen. ^ 

“ My literary occupation is getting through the press the Letters of Paul, of 
whose lucubrations I trust soon to send you a copy. As the observations of a by- 
stander, perhaps you will find some amusement in them, especially as 1 had some 
channels of information not accessible to every one. The recess (»f our courts, which 
takes place to-morrow, for three weeks, will give me ample time to complete this 
Job, and also the second volume of Triennain, which is nearly finished, — a strange 
rude story, founded partly on the ancient northern traditions respecting the Ber- 
serkers, whose peculiar habits, and fits of martial frenzy, make such a figure in the 
Sagas. 1 shall then set myself seriously to the Antiquary, of which 1 have only a 
very general sketch at present ; but when once I get my pen to the paper it will 
walk fast enough. I am sometimes tempted to leave it alone, and try whether it 
will not write as well without the assistance of my head as with it. A hopeful 
prospect for the reader. In the meanwhile, the snow, which is now falling so fast 
M to make it dubious when this letter inay reach Rokeby, is likely to forward these 
important avocations, by keeping me a constant resident in Kdinburgh, in lieu of 



have a good 'prospect of acquiring also. It has a sort of legendary faine ; for the 
persuasion of the solitary shepherds who approach its banks, is, tliat it is tenanted 
by a very large amphibious animal, called by them a water-bull, and which several 
of them pretend to have seen. As his dimensions greatly exceed those of an otter, 
I am tempted to think with Trinculo, ‘ This is the devil, and no monster.’ But, 
a^r all, is it not strange, that as to almost all the lakes in Scotland, both Lowland 
and Highland, such a tradition should prevail ? and that the description popularly 
given uniformly corresponds with that of the hippopotamus ? Is it possible, that 
at some remote period, that remarkable animal, like some others which have now 
disappeared, may have been ^n inhabitant of our large lakes 1 Certainly the vanish- 
ing of the mammoth and other animals from the face of creation, renders such a 
conjecture less wild than I would othiH|ise esteem it. It is we have lost 

the beaver, whose bones have been in||Chan once found in our Selkirkshire b(W8 
and marl-mosses. The remains of the^ild bull are very freouently found ; and I 
have more than one skull, with the horns of most formidable dimensions, 

** About a fortnight ago, we had a great foot-ball match in Selkirkshire, when the 
Duke of Buccleuch raised his banner (a very curious and ancient pennon) in great 
form. Your friend Walter was banner-bearer, dressed like a forester of old, in 
green, with a green bonnet, and an eagle feather in it; and, as he wu well mounted, 
and r^e handsomely over the field, he was much admired by all his clanamen. 
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** 1 have thrown these trifles together, without mue^i hope that they will afToid 
jwk amusement; but 1 know you will wish to know what 1 am about, and I have 
but trifles to send to those friends who interest themselves about a trifler. My pre- 
sent employment is watching, from time to time, the progress of a stupid cause, in 
order to be ready to reduce the sentence into writing, when the court shall have 
decided whether Gordon of Kenmore or MacMichan of Meikleforthhead be the 
superior of the lands of Tarschrechan and DalbraUie, and entitled to the feudal 
casualities payable forth thereof, which may amount to twopence sterling, once in 
half a dozen of years. Marry, sir, they make part of a freehold qualification, and 
the decision may wing a voter. 1 did not send the book you received by tlie Selkirk 
coach. I wish 1 could have had sense enough to send any thing which could afford 
you consolation. I think our friend Lady Louisa was likely to have had this atten- 
tion ; she has, God knows, been herself tried with affliction, and is well acquainted 
with the sources from which comfort can be drawn. My wife joins in kindest 
remembrances, as do Sophia and Walter. Ever yours afiectionately, ^ 

Walter Scott.” 

This letter is dated the 22d of December. On the 26th, John Bal- 
lantyne, bein^ then at Abbotsford, writes to Messrs. Constable: — 
Paul is clU in hand and an envelope, addressed to James Ballan- 
Aroe on the 29th, has preserved another little fragment of Scott’s play- 
Kildoggerell: — 

u Dear James — Pm done, thank God, with the long yama 
Of tho roost prosy of Apples — Paul ; 

And now' advance, sweet Heathen of Monkbams, 

Step out, old quizz, as ftat as 1 can scrawl.'* 


END OF THE FIRST VOLUME. 








